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PREFACE. 








— report of parliamentary proceedings 

during the year occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the volume which is now presented to the 
public ; but it will not seem a disproportionate one 
if the reader will advert to the importance of the 
matter it contains. It has been our aim to catch 
the spirit of the most interesting debates in par- 
liament, and to preserve those speeches, on the 
various topics brought into discussion, which have 
appeared most forcible in argument or most per- 
suasive ineloquence. We are acquainted with the 
records of no country which can, in this respect. 
rival our own, or exhibit such specimens of dig- 
nified and substantial oratory. 


The latter months of the year have been em- 
ployed by politicians in anxious speculations upon 
the subject of war or peace ; for the political hori- 
zon of Western Europe has been some time as- 
suming a gloomy and portentous aspect. If, how- 
ever, the peace of seven years is ultimately to 
be disturbed, we trust that tranquillity will be 
speedily restored ; if not, that Providence will 
render protracted contention subservient to the 

general 
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general good. Indeed whatever be the folly or 
fury of tyrants for a season, we entertain no fears 
of the result. The age is rapidly advancing in 
every kind of improvement, and the efforts of 
despotism to bind more closely the bonds of 
servitude upon the minds of men, will only be 
the means of more speedily snapping and breaking 


them. 


With regard to our own country, the influence 
of the royal visits, another of which is recorded 
in this volume, has been and will, we doubt not, 
prove to be permanently beneficial.—When kings 
can purchase renown and diffuse satisfaction by 
so simple a means, and at so cheap a rate, as 
simply travelling through their dominions, it is 
surprising that this mode is not oftener adopted. 


The nation is looking with pleasing antici- 
pations to the influence of that change in the ad- 
ministration which has substituted for a distin- 
cuished statesman and leader one, who with 
greater accomplishments and a more powerful 
hand is now at the political helm. 


Apru 10th, 1823. 
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HISTORY 
For the Year 1822. 


CHAPTER I. 


The King’s Speech at the Meeting of Parliament.—Tem 
sures for Ireland.—Mr. Brougham'’s Motion for the 


Mea- 
of the 


ges 


Country.—Sir R. Wilson moves for the Correspondence relative to 
his Dismissal——Motion for Papers relative to the Revenue.— 
Motion for the Relief of the Country.—Commitiee of Ways and 
Means.—The Five per Cent. Stock.— Motion for the Esteate of 


1822. 


Ouse of of Lords, Feb. 5.— 
This day parliament assem- 
bled, pasetant to the last proroga- 
tion. His majesty came to the 
house about two o'clock, in the 
usual state, and, having taken his 
seat on the throne, the gentleman 
usher of the black rod was or- 
dered to summon the Commons. 
The speaker of the house of com- 
mons soon after at the 
bar, - his ag read the fol- 


lowin 


yrs, an satisfaction of in~ 
or ty son 


forming 
ceive from foreign we ld occa Sine 
strongest assurances of their friend- 


 Aaapgerrencae se = a 


peer Soe naka 
in any event 


that el epi rene to dis- 


«“ POG eg 


turb the peace of Europe. My 
endeavours have therefore been di- 
rected, in conjunction with m 
allies, to the settlement of the di 
ferences which have 

arisen between the court of St, 


Pete h and the Ottoman 
Porte, I have reason to enter- 
tain hopes that these differences 


will be satisfactorily adjusted. 
Pie Fe fpoowy = cocere rai 
e 
tion from the loyalty 
ment meniteaien, all tang ad 
m 
in ube mater of te dap 
outage hich bas led to dering 
w 
systematic violations of the 
bn, oct 
wn lam detecmeeaeeaneiiin 
means in my oe wats 
: tion 
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tion of the persons and property of 

my loyal and peaceable subjects ; 

and it will be for your immediate 

consideration whether the existing 

Jaws are sufficient for this pur- 
se. 

“‘ Notwithstanding this serious 
interruption of public tranquillity, 
I have the satisfaction: of believing 
that my presence in Ireland has 
been productive of very beneficial 
effects; and all descriptions of my 
people may confidently rely upon 
the just and equal administration 
of the laws, and upon my paternal 
solicitude for their welfare. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

“ Itis very gratifying to me to 
be able to inform you, that during 
the last year the revenue has ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding, and 
appears to be in a course of pro- 
gressive improvement. ~ 

“ T have directed the estimates 
of the current year to be laid be- 
fore you. They have been framed 
with every attention to economy 
which the circumstances of the 
country will admit; and it will be 
satisfactory to you to learn, that I 
have been able to make a large re- 
duction in our annual expenditure, 
particularly in our naval and mili- 
tary establishments. 

** My lords, and gentlemen, 

“* IT have the greatest pleasure in 
acquainting you, that a consider- 
able improvement has taken place, 
in the course of the last year, in 
the commerce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom, and that I 
can now state them to be, in their 
important branches, in a very 

“*T must at the same time deeply 
regret the depressed state of the 
agricultural interest. 

“ The condition of an interest so 





essentially connected with the 
prosperity of the country will, of 
course, attract your early atten- 
tion ; and I have the fullest reliance 
on your wisdom in the considera- 
tion of this important subject. 

“T am persuaded, that what- 
ever measures you may adopt, you 
will bear constantly in mind, that 
in the maintenance of our public 


‘credit all the best interests of this 


kingdom are equally involved; and 
that it is by a steady fadherence to 
that principle that we have attain- 
ed, and can alone expect to pre- 
serve, our high station amongst the 
nations of the world.” 

The speaker retired from the 
bar, and his majesty withdrew. 
The following peers afterwards took 
the oaths and their seats. The 
marquis of Ailesbury, the earls of 
Roden, Rocksavage, Somers, 
Stradbroke, lords Stowell and 
Maryborough. Their lordshi;s 
then adjourned. 

At five o’clock the house met 
again; and the lord chanceilor, 
having taken the woolsack, read 
his majesty’s speech, which was 
afterwards read by the clerk at the 
table. 

Lord Roden then rose to move 
the address, which was as usual an 
echo to the speech, in doing which, 
his lordship briefly remarked on the 
prominent features of both: and 
the motion was seconded by lord 
Walsingham. 

The marquis of Lansdown was 
willing to give his support to the 
address with some explanations. 
In the close of the speech he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in the con- 
tnuance of peace, with a hope, not- 
withstanding, that Greece would 
be free and happy. 

The earl ef La spoke in 
reply to some incidental —— 


a 2 Dee ee 
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of the noble marquis, and the 
address was agreed to without op- 
ition. 

The earl of Liverpool also laid 
on the table dispatches from the 
marquis of Wellesley respecting 
Ireland. 

House of Commons, Feb. 5.— 

The speaker took the chair at a 
quarter before two o'clock, and 
immediately afterwards sir T. Tyr- 
whitt, usher of the black rod, sum- 
moned the house to’ attend his ma- 
jesty in the house of lords. After 
being absent about ten minutes, 
the speaker returned, and passed 
through the house to his private 
room. He resumed the chair at a 
few minutes before four o'clock, 
at which time the attendance of 
members was very numerous on 
both sides of the house. 

The speaker gave notice of seve- 
ral new writs issued, and others 
were moved for and ordered. 
Notices of several motions were 
also given. The clerk then read 
his majesty’s speech, and Mr. R. 
Clive moved an address similar to 
that in the upper house, which was 
seconded by Mr. C. Duncombe. 

Sir F. Burdett, did not rise to 
oppose the address, but merely to 
_ the consideration of it till 

ursday, in order to give the mem- 
bers time to consider more atten- 
tively its contents, which motion 
was seconded by Mr. Hobhouse. 

Mr. Grattan addressed the 
house on the state of. Ireland, and 

other measures would be 
adopted than insurrection acts, and 
— force. : 

marquis of Londonderry 
begged to assure the house, that in 
carrying up, as he hoped they 
w almost unanimously, the 


address to the throne, his majesty’s 
government would not consi 
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any individual as that 
vote to any specific line of con- 
duct, with reference to the impor- 
tant —, noticed in the ad- 
dress. He could not agree to 
wey er the address till Thursday, 
ut had no objection on that day 
to take into their more immediate 
consideration that © of the 
speech which respected Ireland. 

After some farther observations 
from Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Broug- 
ham, Mr. Hume, &c. the motion 
was put on the amendment—For 
it 58, Against it, 186—Majority 
for ministry, 128. 

Mr. Hume then addressed the 
house on the subject of retrench- 
ment, and moved an amendment 
to the address to that effect, which 
was supported by Mr, Tierney and 
others, and replied to by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, the mar- 
quis of Londonderry, &c. soon 
after 12 o’clock the house divided 
—for the amendment 89—Against 
it, 171—Majority, 82.—The ori- 
ginal address was then carried 
without a division. 

On the 7th measures were pro- 
posed by ministers for the imme- 
diate repression of the Irish rebels, 
and which consisted, Ist, in a re- 
vived application of the insurrection 
act; and, 2d, ina sus- 
pon of the habeas corpus act. 

he new measures may be recon- 
sidered during the present session ; 
and repealed, or prolonged, aceord- 
ing to the experience had of their 
efficacy, between their enactment 
and the close of the session. | 

On the 11th the royal assent 
was given by commission to. the 
Irish insurrection bill, and the 
Irish habeas corpus — 


bill. ee 
On the same , Mr. , 
ham moved, “ it is. 
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bounden duty of this house, well 
considering the sure of the 
public on all classes of the 
community, and particularly on the 
agricultural classes, to pledge itself 
to obtain for a suffering people 
such a reduction of taxation as 
would afford them effectual relief.” 
In rising to bring before the 
house the state of agriculture, and 
the other distresses of the country, 
he was well aware that he had un- 
dertaken an arduous task. He 
was aware, also, that there were 
many gentlemen to whom it could 
have been much better intrusted ; 
and if the hon. member for Essex 
(Mr. Western) had not been pre- 
vented by indisposition, although 
differing from him materially in 
opinion, he should have been well 
satisfied to have left it in his hands. 
He would call the attention of the 
house to what he considered the 
real situation of the kingdom. All 
men admitted the t amount of 
distress; the noble marquis had 
not denied it, nor could he very 
consistently, when most proper! 
allowed and lamented in the speech 
from the throne. Some persons, 
nevertheless, were of opinion that 
the distresses were of a local, not 
of a nature; and others 
thought that they were confined 


to a particular class—the farmin 
interest. Now he had taken rm 


pains to ascertain the true 





AND 


tricts), and to,the more northerly 
divisions of the kingdom in an 
eastern direction, such as Durham 
and Northumberland. The cro 
in that part of the country, from 
nature of the climate, and other 
local causes, were sometimes not 
so well got in as they were in 
other districts of the kingdom, 
which tended to keep up the price; 
but, on the other hand, when the 
crop there was supposed to be ex- 
pane Br abundant, and exceedingly 
well got in, it tended to produce a 
counteracting effect, and the prices 
were reduced. With this very 
trifling exception, he would under- 
take to say, that nothing could be 
more fallacious, than the idea 
which had fastened on some men’s 
minds, that the distress was not 
general ; and = the distress, in 
man of the country, was not 
na gr terrible. “Those per- 
sons oe the distress to be 
confined to the agricultural coun- 
ties of Kent, Sussex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk ; and certainly, if he had 
not heard such an opinion ul- 
gated, he would not have believed 
that any human being could have 
ventured on so extraordinary an 
assertion. The fact was, that the 
a the i of which he 
would presen int out, was 
neral. ee was another set of 
persons who an opinion 
equally erate he alluded to 
those oe contended that the ex- 
isting distress was peculiarly con- 
fined to the agricultural re ter 
For his own part, he confessed his 
utter inability to believe that to be 
the fact. at distress of so se- 
vere a nature, and of such 
duration, as that by whcih the 
farmer had been visited, should not 
in its effect sensibly touch every 
other branch of the community, 


was 
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was a ition which he freely 
declared his imability to compre- 
hend. It was so much beyond 
possibility—so far removed beyond 
the reach of reason, that he must 
express his decided denial of it. 
The contrary of such a proposition 
was so clear and evident, that, 
hewever an improved, or a sup- 

i » State of the reve- 


im 
nue might be urged against his 
view nigh subject, still this state- 


ment of the oenpe resources had 
no more effect in altering his opi- 
nion, than if no “such had 
ever been brought forward. If 
any one | branch of the com- 


munity suffered by the pressure of ge 


the times, it was a con- 


sequence, arising from the inter- by 


mixture of all parts of society, that 
other classes must also be injured : 
but what must be the effect, when 
the body who most complained of 
distress—when that class of the 
community who suffered so gene- 
rally, and for so very protracted a 
pe od, com neither more nor 
ess than the whole of those per- 
sons who were en in the cul- 


tivation of the soil? Was it possi- 
ble, when this was the case, that 
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state, that the in- 
terest was so off, as tbe 
remy debaent 
terest for their commodities was 
much contracted; and 
farther stated, that the 


se There 
’ recently, a meeting 
of dhe hae inaseees and manufac- 
turers of Birmi and its neigh- 
bourhood, for of con- 
sidering what steps it would be 





i 
li 
if 
i 


i! 


é 
i 
: 


; 
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thine, apd ys was no- 
ing more nor less than lopping off 
and annihilating a lange proportion 
of the iron-trade. resolution 
was not, however, agreed to. The 
parties interested were anxious not 
2 ores the trade ; mp dyna 

possib » to carry on manu- 
facture ‘as they had heretofore 
done. But the resolution they ul- 
timately came to was to reduce 
very considerably the wages of 
their workmen. He only men- 
tioned this, as one instance amongst 
many, to shew that distress per- 
vaded every class of the commu- 
nity. 

e held it to be perfectly true, 
that no man, or set of men, could, 
with a just view of the finances of 
the empire, with a proper regard 
for its general revenue, its prospe- 
rity, its wealth, and, above all, for 
the revenue of individuals, which 
was the only solid and safe foun- 
dation on which the revenue of the 
state could be built—he felt it to 
be a complete truism, that no man, 

ing a correct view of these dif- 
ferent points, could think of per- 
sisting with impunity in the course 
ich government had pursued for 
would only take 
years, and these he did not 
select asa sample of the whole 
iture of the country; but 





§,000,000/. a year. He included 
that sum, because they would take 
a narrow and inadequate view of 
the expenditure of the country if 
it were omitted. It was money 
levied on the e for the ser- 
vice of the state. It was expen- 
sive to the subject, as a matter of 
money ; it was expensive to the 
constitution, in point of right. It 
had, in fact, every quality of re- 
venue, whether considered in a 
financial or constitutional pot of 
view; and, therefore, in stating 
the expenditure, it ought not to be 
passedover. During those three 
years, then, the annual average ex- 
penditure was 132,000,000/. ; and 
if they added to that sum the 
parish and county rates, which 
averaged 8,000,000/. per annum, 
they had a total of 140,000,000/. 
yearly, for no less a period than 
three years. That sum was taken 
from the pockets of the people 
by taxes, which applied to those 
who possessed income; and by the 
operation of loans on those who 
had accumulated property. How 
was that immense sum spent? In 
describing the manner in which 
it was expended, he would not, in 
the first instance, use a harsh or 
disagreeable epithet. He would 
not speak of disbursement of 
the public money in the way it de- 
served, until he had shewn, by a 
reference to the opinion of a com- 
mittee formed under the auspices 
of ministers themselves, what epi- 
thet was due to it. The average 
expenditure of those three years 
was 140,000,000/. wrung from the 
income or sayings of the ; 


and in one-of those years, 1814, 
45,000,0002. items included) 
ming Sonne The expenditure, 


exclusive ofthe interest and charge 
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of the debt, amounted on an aye- 
rage to 83,000,000/. a year(during 
those three years,) and the average 
revenue during the same period 
was 84,000,000/. a year, being one 
million over and above the ordinary 
expenditure. So provident was the 


system, so prosperous the affairs _ 


of the country, so natural the situa- 
tion of the empire, in a financial 
point of view, that ministers were 
content to expend 83,000,000/., 
leaving only 1,000,000/. to provide 
for 60,000,000/. more, which they 
were obliged to borrow; the ave- 
rage revenue being only 1,000,000/. 
more than the sum laid out. If a 
man in private life, having an in- 
come of 10,000/. a year, went on 
increasing his expenditure till the 
interest of the debt which he in- 
curred amounted to 5,000/. per 
annum; and if he still continued 
to spend the sum which should be 
employed in liquidating that in- 
terest, so that he was compelled in 
every quarter to borrow money to 
meet his creditor, that individual 
would be precisely in the same si- 
tuation in which the country was 
laced at the period he mentioned. 
e epithet. which would be ap- 
plied to a person who so managed 
is affairs he would not repeat, 
because he did not wish to utter 
any expression that might be offen- 
sive to the house; but, as the 
more delicate and decorous mode 
of proceeding, he would call on 
emen to consider what they 
would think of a man who went on 
in the manner he had stated.. Let 
them figure 
vidual giving such a statement of 
his affairs, as. he had pointed out, 
whether he was a trader, a manu- 
facturer, or a farmer ;, let them re- 
prtiveniachanees ap 
in. s g @ person, 
he was convinced they would see 


to themselves an indi- © 


the propriety of ing terms. of 
a Ha oe as Pay. ec os 
of the resources of this country at 
the period he had specified.. He 
was unwilling to speak of the care 
and. attention with which those 
enormous sums were spent. Hav- 
ing seen upwards of 400,000,000/, 
expended: in three years—having 
seen, during those three 

250,000,000/. of revenue aid out, 
independent of loans—having wit- 
nessed the expenditure by the go- 
vernment of immense sums ex- 
tracted from the pockets..of the 
people—sums of such magnitude 
as staggered one’s credulity, and 
almost turned one’s head to con- 
template—he felt most unwilling, 
in his own person, to declare, whe- 
ther it was a wasteful expenditure, 
or one of a wise and prudent cha- 
racter. He would much. rather 
state, from higher and graver au-, 
thority, in what point of view that 
enormous expenditure had been 
considered ; and, with that object, 
he would call the attention of the 
house to the report of the Finance 
Committee of 1817. He would 
not trouble the house with many 
extracts from the report of that 


committee, but he entreated their 
attention to the character which 
iven of the manner in which 

s of the country 


was 
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with the means of arming 7 
training whatever proportion 
tht nutabet may be required for 
any emergency, afford better secu- 
rity against foreign invasion, than 
can be derived from the most per- 
fect system of lines and towers, 
which could be applied to every 
of our extensive coast.” Now, 
the plain English of this was, that 
the works in question had pro- 
ceeded on a totally wrong prin- 
ciple—that no such works ought, 
in fact, to have been attempted— 
and that, if security were at all to 
be obtained from defences of this 
kind, the works which cost the 
public such an immense sum were 
not sufficient for that purpose. 
The plan was bad, but the execu- 
tion so much worse, that if any 
could possibly be derived 
rom the former, the latter effec- 
tually prevented it. Such was the 
opinion of the fipance committee ; 
and the evident meaning of the pas- 
sages he had read was this—“ That 
if you, the house of commons, had 
refused supplies, until the estimates 
were laid before you—if you had 
considered .the necessity of erect- 
ing such works before you voted 
your money—not your money, but 
the manay, of “your im weruhed 
constituents—if you had done 
this—if you had taken those fair 
tions which men of common 
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county and parish taxes 
taken into the account, the sum 


ass 
but a comparison expen- 
diture of former periods would 
teach the house to estimate their 
excessive magnitude. When Mr. 
Pitt brought forward the 
ing fund, the debt was under 
240,000,0002.; it was, if he recol- 
lected rightly, 238,000,0002. Now 
here they had an e ture, in 
two of the three years he had men- 
tioned so extensive, so vast, that 
it would have been sufficient to 
pay off the whole of the national 
t, as it stood at the commence- 
ment of the French war, and to 
defray all the e i 


3 


as well. Peace had now : 
but unhappily, as he had to:con- 
tend, without bringing in its train 


the blessings which were usually 
its attendants. 
He now came to the most im- 
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time state his opinion on the sub- 
ject of restoring the metallic stan- 
dard ; but here he must decidedly 
state, that whatever the effect of 
that restoration might have been, 
the grand mischief was effected by 
first departing from the acknow- 
pro eget of their currency. 
At the effect of the new sys- 
tem was not distinctly perceived ; 
but in the course of two or three 
ears it was sufficiently manifest. 
1800 the evil had amounted to 
such a height, that its operation 
on the foreign exchanges became 
mostevident. He then elucidated 
the subject by the calculations of 
two committees, which were ap- 
pointed in the years 1810 and 
1819: he was sanctioned by the 
authority of both these committees. 
In 1810, the mint price of gold 
was 3/. 18s. all but a fraction, (3/. 
17s. 10d. he believed); and the 
market or bullion price of gold was 
4l. 5s., being a depreciation of 
1-10th per cent. It afterwards 
fell still more, and fluctuated very 
much; those fluctuations were not 
the least evil of which he com- 
plained, since they had a ruinous 
effect with respect to the land- 
owners; and, indeed, with refer- 
ence to every class of the commu- 
nity, except those who dealt in 
, and might be denominated 
managers of the monied in- 
terest—of which a word hereafter. 
He could point out one year in 
which there was a fluctuation of 
, a fact which was di- 
teeth of the statement 
the chancellor poh ex- 
who proposed a resolution 
which, acting under his 
ion and authority, the house 
to ; declaring that the bank 
te had never been poops 
gold was never pane 
us 


bank note neyer dearer. 
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a state of things grew up, which 
no well regulated government 
would have suffered to exist for 
one month, but which many gen- 
tlemen in that house prided them- 
selves on having supported for 10 
or 12 years. The price of bullion, 
as estimated by the currency cir- 
culated in 1811 and 1812, showed 
a farther depreciation. In those 
years the market price of gold was 
4l. 19s. 24d. on an average, being 
a depreeiation of 27 in the hundred. 
The revenue in those years was 
73,500,000/. If he wished to find 
out how much that nominal sum 
amounted to in real sterling gold, 
for the purpose of stating what the 
people absolutely paid in 1811 and 
1812, and also to show what they 
contributed in 1822, it would be 
necessary that he should diminish 
the sum in the ratio of 27 per cent. 
which, together with 3,500,000/. 
of new taxes, formed an aggregate 
of 19,800,0002. This sum being 
deducted from the gross amount 
of revenue collected in 1811 and 
1812, left a total of 53,700,0002. ; 
so that in those years of war the 

ople actually paid 8,000,000J. 
ess in gold than they paid in the 
present year, and 7,000,000/. less 
than they paid in the year preced- 
ing. Taking the average of the 
two years, they paid, in 1820 and 
1821, between 7,000,000/. and 
8,000,000/. more than they did in 
two years of determined warfare. 
He might, if he pleased, take the 
depreciation at a considerably 
lower rate than he had done. He 
might indeed take it at 47. 11s. 4d. 
which, if applied to the diminution 
of 73,500,000/. of nominal reve- 
nue, would show that the people 


" were now paying in solid guineas 


or sovereigns a much larger sum 
than they contributed in 1811 and 
1812, At that period a war was 

raging 


1 
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raging all over Europe—a war of 
such immense magnitude as was 
previously unknown to this coun- 

. Every sea was covered with 
our fleets—every part of the world 
was filled with our armies, or the 
armies of our allies; and every 
court was enriched by our subsi- 
dies. We were then surrounded 


by vast peri battles were 
fought —and at home, we 
were not free from danger and ap- 


prehension. Opus aggredior om 
mum casibus, atrox preliis, dis- 
cors seditionibus. » Such a period, 
one would suppose, must be very 
unfit to stand in comparison with a 
period of re be placed in 
competition with a time of pro- 
found peace. Still, when they did 
compare the two periods, the 

would find that the burdens whic 

weighed down the people—that 
the sums which were taken from 
their pockets were actually greater 
in the time of peace than in the 
time of war. He would go still 
farther, and say, that he had no 
objection to institute a comparison 
between the amount of money now 
levied on the le, and the sum 
that was exacted from them during 
the most expensive period of that 
most expensive war. What would 
the house think when he asserted, 
that though in the years 1813, 
1814, and 1815, three years of an 


inordinate ex years that 
had been alluded to particularly 
in the financial report, when mi- 
nisters were squandering away 
140 or 150 millions annually, and 
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during that most extravagant pe- 
riod ? 

What he wished to be now urf- 
derstood were these two points > 
Ist, that by the operations of the 
currency up to 1819, the taxes 
were increased 4,000,0004.: 2dly, 
that from 1814 to 1819 prices, were 


nominally . There 
a very Rings Ree be ony 
with respect to the effect of taxa- 
tion. Some ee upon the 
an rere selves ; others, 
ev ’s experience 

einat to "efate. But there 
some points in which 


are 
away. If from the capital, it de- 
stroys to that amount, not physi- 
cally and absolutely, but on 
whole, it a sum falling 
considerably short of the apparent 
amount, but it makes a great de- 
struction. The uence is, 
that the capital is diminished and 
the profits increased, by a rule as 
a as political in mo- 

ern 
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the community not as necessary 
expenditure, but in another way. 
Ite doubted whether any man alive 
could suppose—whether even the 
right hon. gentleman (the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer), who was the 
guardiarntangel of that department, 
could say, that if he imposed a tax 
it injured in proportion to the 
amount of that tax. Taxes paid 
to the amount of 61,000,000/., by 
so much, undeniably, reduced the 
comforts and enjoyments of the 
payers; but it was equally un- 
doubted that this amount of taxes 
had another effect, and to that 
effect he particularly requested 
their attention. When a tax is 
raised, the person who first pays it 
must increase his capital, or dimi- 
nish his transactions. A _ larger 
capital is therefore required for the 
same extent of business. Take a 
malster, for instance: the old 
duty on beer was 10s. 6d. It was 
raised to 18s. 8d. and to 34s. 
It was again taken down nominally 
16s., but really much less. It was 
raised again 8s., so as to stand at 
present at 28s. per bushel. If, 
then, the tax he viewed were raised 
from 10s. 6d. to 28s. the malster 
requires to raise his capital in pro- 
portion. The consequence of this 
necessity—a consequence proved 
by experience and by the table of 
the house—was the exclusion from 
the trade of the smaller capitalists, 
by which the larger capitalists were 
better off. But the public were 
not better off, for the competition 
of small capitalists was the only 
means of preventing the great ca- 
pitalists from lizing and 
making exorbitant profits. Here, 
then, was the second effect of 
taxes. They had the obvious 
effect of excluding small capitals 
from trade, The fact was at once 


AND 


proved and illustrated by petitions 
on their table, opposing a reduc- 
tion of taxes on this very principle. 
There had not been a recent reduc- 
tion of taxes without some persons 
praying not to reduce them. Let 
the leather-tax be taken as an in- 
stance. “ Oh, don’t take off the 
leather-tax,” prayed the large ca- 
pitalists, “* you'll ruin us if you 
do.” They did not tell their rea- 
son for resisting this reduction ; 
that would let out the secret ; but 
they attempted on other grounds 
to prevent it, and their petitions 
were always well received by the 
chancellor of the exchequer and 
his friends, who were sure to laud 
the petitioners as the most judi- 
cious, impartial, disinterested of 
men; they were exclusively the 
solid, rational, disinterested tan- 
ners; but they who prayed for the 
reduction of the tax were ill-in- 
formed persons. The farmer pray- 
ed to be relieved from the leather- 
tax, because it fell on his farm- 
gear; and the small dealer, be- 
cause it excluded him from the 
trade ; but the great tanner cared 
not one farthing for the farmer, 
and less than a farthing for the 
small tanner. If the archives of 
that office (the exchequer) were 
searched, the imposition, increase, 
or continuance of taxes would be 
traced, not to the philosopher cer- 
tainly, nor to the consumer, whose 
interest was obviously opposed to 
it, but to dealers in a great line of 
business. He did not mean to 
say that every one acted so, but 
this was generally the fact. The 
last effect of taxes to which he 
wished to call the attention of the 
house, was, that they increased 
prices as well as capital. Every 


one whe paid atax advanced the 


price to the consumer to that ex- 
tent 
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tent and more. If the tax formed 
a fraction of the price, such as 54d. 
then the consumer was charged 
54d. and perhaps 6d. The trader, 
therefore, made the consumer pay 
for the advanced capital, and 
for the advance to government, 
If the tax falls on the manufac- 
turer, he imposes the taxes which 
he pays over to government on the 
immediate purchaser, and the pur- 
chaser on the consumer of the 
productions, and imposes them 
without much nicety. So that 
they increase like compound in- 
terest, rounding sums as they pro- 
ceed, and increasing in a geome- 
trical ratio the augmentation, or 
rather reduplication, of taxes, till 
the last consumer can form no no- 
tion of what the original tax was. 
In this way the tax first imposed 
by the government increased as it 
advanced, till it fell with all its 
augmentation, or, rather, as he had 
said, reduplication of} amount 
upon the consumer. Now this 
threefold operation of taxes he 
really considered as the cause of 
public distress. 

When the pressure of taxes was 
as severe on other classes as on 
the agricultural class, when there 
was same weight of taxes on 
other classes, the manufacturer, 
the tradesman, and others, it did 
not produce the same injurious 
effect as onthe farmer, for the far- 
mer had less power of accommo- 
dating his supply to the demand, 
he was more at the mercy of causes 
which he could not control, he felt 
the operation of the seasons, and 
he was to many other 
changes for which he could not 
be ed. He was therefore 
affected as no other class was 
affected. The operation of a tax 
then coming on a falling article, 
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he could not shift the article, or 
shift the operation of the tax. The 
probability was, that this. would 
happen m many instances; it 
amounted to a certainty, that m 
some cases he was affected by @ 
tax, which he could not throw 
upon others. Low prices, they 
were told, relieved themselves b 

increasing the consumption; an 

so they would in all cases, if left 
to their natural course. But be~ 
tween that natural course came in 
the tax-gatherer, and increased the 
price. Thus the natural remedy 
for a natural mischief was shut 
out from the farmer. When the tax 
was so great as to form a great pro- 
portion of the price ; the consumer 
was not affected in the samedegree 
asthe grower. Let them suppose 
that no tax was laid on sugar, 
or he would rather take malt, be- 
cause it was more to their feel- 


ings. It was once during the war 
34s. It was now 28s. The bar- 
ley was 20s. or 2ls. If they had 


no chancellor of the exchequer, 
happily for the farmer or con- 
sumer, barley would be purchased 
from 25s. to 20s., anda t deal 
less. The prices would be lower, 
but the quests sold would be 
much greater. But unfortunately 
there were chancellors of the ex- 
chequer, and, therefore, the fall of 
prices was much less than one- 
fifth. But when they added the 
immovable tax of 28s. the fall was 
only five in 49s. or 50s., that was, 
instead of one-fifth, one-eleventh. 
The fact was so, as well as the 
we oeryy We It was sometimes al- 
ledged propositions which 
were undeniable in were 
not found go true in the world, 
Of this a notable instance was the 
fact, that in the exchequer two 
and two made only two. The 


consump. 
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consumption of malt in three years, 
ending in 1797, had been about 
3,500,000 quarters. That fact 
was found in the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s own documents. But in 
the last three years but one, in 
1818, 1819, 1820, the consump- 
tion had been 2,920,000 quarters, 
giving a falling off of one-seventh. 
That single fact was enough for 
him. But there was one circum- 
stance to be considered, which, in- 
stead of overturning the argu- 
ment, or stepping between its facts 
and their force, increased its 
wer, and pointed its application. 
ut for the taxes there would have 
been a much greater fall than one- 
fifth, and consequently a greatly 
increased consumption. The po- 
pulation, by the last returns, had 
increased astonishingly since the 
ear 1811. The increase of Great 
3ritain was from 11,954,000 to 
14,069,000. In 1801, the popu- 
lation had been 10,500,000. It 
was below the mark, if they esti- 
mated the increase since 1792 at 
400,000 or 500,000 more. Here, 
then, was an increase of 4,000,000, 
an increase from 10 to 14, but the 
consumption of malt had fallen 
from one-sixth to one-seventh less 
than before. If instead of only 
2,000,000 quarters, or 3,000,000, 
we consumed nearly 5,000,000, 
there would be no positive increase. 
It would be only the same propor- 
tional demand. But while the 
population increased, the consump- 
tion decreased. If this did not 
» near volumes on the question, 
at laying taxes on produce di- 
minished the consumption—if any 
one doubted, in the face of this, 
that taxes curtailed the comforts 
of the consumer, without benefit- 
ing the exchequer,—if he doubted 
that prices and consumption would 
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reciprocally operate upon and re- 
lieve one another, but for the 
taxes—he was one with whom it 
was needless to reason—he was 
as much beyond the reach of 
reasoning suggested by experience, 
as the bulk of mankind was be- 
yond the reach of any other sort 
of reasoning. The taxes, then, 
which in this way fell with pecu- 
liar injury — the farmer, were 
extremely heavy. Beer and 
spirits formed an immense amount. 
He paid taxes for various articles 
required for beer, as hops, malt, 
and beer duty. For these, ex- 
cluding the tax on spirits, from 
8,000,000/. to 9,000,000/. were 
paid. These and spirits yielded 
about 13,000,000/. If any man 
would say that this was a fair pro- 
portion of taxes, he was not wise. 
Let any one instance be shown— 
he would not even except the West 
India planter—where one half of 
the tax from this great staple, in 
many counties the staple article, 
was raised, the farmer went un- 
pitied. There were other articles, 
the tax on which fell on the whole 
community—such as salt, soap, 
candles, &c. The taxes on those 
were nearer 4,000,000/. than 
3,000,000/. These went to raise 
all labour, and amongst others 
farming labour. Then they were 
told that the farming labourer was 
not more affected than any other 
labourer. This was, in the first 
place, not true in appearance; it 
was not true prima facie. Of the 
article of salt the farmer used a 
great deal more than others. In 
Cheshire and other places so great 
was the use made of that article, 
that, according to a calculation 
which he had seen, the salt duty 
increased the expenses and di- 


minished the profits so far, as alone 
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to lower rent 5 per cent. The 
calculation, he believed, had been 
made with perfect accuracy. In 
a farm-house, they who knew the 
manner of living, the habits prac- 
tised, and the hard fare used, 
would be aware that this tax not 
only increased the price of the ar- 
ticle more than 30 per cent. on 
the prime cost, but that it was 
really a tax on economy. This 
tax, then, was found to press on 
the farmer as on no other class. 
When a tax was laid on other 
classes—on the mawafacturer, for 
instance—he found various means 
of shifting it. Many taxes were 
avoided by inventions—by new in- 
ventions of machinery, or by new 
improvements in the old machi- 
nery. He might use his machi- 
nery ina different manner, as often 
as a rise was occasioned in labour 
by taxes. The farmer had no such 
resources ; all must be paid for 
by him in hard money. A very 
remarkable instance of this could 
be referred to, which had _ pre- 
sented itself avery few years ago. 
The farmer used cattle for his ma- 
chinery. It was the only commo- 
dity almost which supplied the 
place of machinery to him. This 
was taxed, and hence the horse- 
tax. Under it the farmer lived 
quietly for many years; and well, 
too, ministers knew how to avail 
themselves of such quiet submis- 
sion. When at last unsupport- 
able distress obliged them to cry 
out, it was only last year that this 
tax was taken off. The reduction 
had little effect, it must be owned, 
for the pressure of other taxes was 
too heavy to let so inconsiderable 
a reduction be felt. But let them 


observe the very different effect of 

attempts to tax the staple commo- 

— of other classes—iron, for 
1822. 
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instance. Steam was beyond the 
reach of taxation, or undoubtedly 
they would have had a steam-tax. 
It was of too subtile a character, 
too explosive for the chancellor to 
venture upon, so he seized upon 
the machine itself, and a tax was 
proposed upon iron. But it was 
no quiet submission here; there 
was no such thing here as the in- 
nocent sheep coming quietly to be 
shorn. Noble friends of his who 
had opposed this tax had been so 
besieged and beleaguered by those 
stern, persevering, hardmen, from 
the iron on not so malleable 
as the iron they would protect 
from taxes; such an iron-sleet of 
arrowy shower from these men 
assailed the proposers of the tax, 
that with all the remorseless inge- 
nuity of taxing men, though beer 
had been taxed and re-taxed, none 
ever dared to touch the iron again. 
Now, to pause for a moment. 
From alittle more than half a 
million in the year 1750, and from 
something more than two millions 
in the year 1791, the rs’ rates 
of England had increased to such 
an extent, that in one year of dif- 
ficulty they had amounted to eight 
millions; and it was not over- 
rating them, if he now took them 
to stand at six. That was just 
three times the sum which was 
paid for them before the war. The 
only ~ of relief to the suffering 
classes lay in a determined reduc- 
tion of the taxes which oppressed 
them. Not in a paltry diminution 
of a million, or a million and a 
half, or two millions, but in lop- 
ping off at once some such consi- 
derable burden as should enable 
the starving farmer to live—in 
some serious relief of the commu- 
nity, which might enable men to 
exist under the remaining pressure. 


It 
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It was often said, with reference 
to the subject of prices, that prices 
were not lower now than they had 
been before the war. Perhaps 
they were not quite so low. ‘Then 
why, it was asked, cannot men 
bear low prices now, as they bore 
them in 1792 and 1793? Ii there 
were no taxes in the country, nor 
any debts existing, they could 
bear them. Independent of the 
overwhelming public debt, the 
debts of individuals to each other 
were to be considered; and the 
alterations in the currency, both 
the raising it and the sinking it, 
had been most fatal to the pro- 
sperity of the country. The act 
of 1797 had led to facilities both 
of cash and of credit, and those 
facilities had led to speculations, 
the effects of which were apparent 
in our gazettes. It was not to 
traders that such speculations had 
been confined. Professional men 
had been tempted to adventure— 
men who would never have dreamt 
of speculation, had the currency 
remained in its natural and healthy 
state. But foremost in the rank 
of adventurers had stood the agri- 
cultural interest, whose names 
were excluded from gazettes and 
lists of bankrupts, but whose dis- 
tress was apparent from signs 
which could not be mistaken. To 
those very speculations of the agri- 
culturists part of their present dis- 
tress was attributable. Their pro- 
fits tempted the chancellor of the 
exchequer ; their exertions had a 
tendency to over-production ; and 
with all this went on a facility of 
contracting debts, which, under 
any other state of the currency, 
they would not have incurred, if 
they could, and which they could 
not have contracted even had they 
been so disposed. It was said 
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the land-owners had flourished 
under that depreciation of the cur- 
rency, while all the other interests 
ofthe country had been suffering — 
that the farmers had benefited by 
high prices, which crushed the 
trader and the manufacturer. But 
the manufacturer had the means of 
evading those high prices, by the 
mass of machinery which he sub- 
stituted for human labour. The 
cotton-machinery was so improved 
within the last thirty years, ehiefly 
in consequence of high prices and 
taxation, that one man produced 
now one hundred times as much 
as he had produced formerly. It 
was not so with the agriculturist. 
The improvements in farming had 
certainly been considerable ; but 
a man could not produce a hundred 
times as much, even as he had 
produced formerly. Nor was the 
gain during those years of high 
wen so completely one way es 
rad been assumed, Whilst the 
farmers were speculating in land, 
other classes speculated in money ; 
and the power of speculation ac- 
crued equally to both, from the 
state of the revenue and the con- 
dition of the currency. The 
farmer was charged with having 
made exclusive benefit. Let it be 
remembered that every man who 
had at one time lent government 
50/. was now a creditor to the 
amount of 100/. That millions 
and hundreds of millions had been 
borrowed, and sometimes as low 
as 49/. or 48/1. He ho he 
should not be mistaken. He was 
far from meaning to state the fact 
invidiously ; but itought not to be 
said, that all the gain of the ex- 
pensive years had fallen exclu- 
sively to the share of the agricul- 
turist. If the loss was not entirely 
upon the monied man, no more 

was 
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was the profit entirely with the 
farmer. If the article in which 
the farmer dealt had risen, his rent 
had risen with it. Then he had 
himself, as a consumer and pur- 
chaser of labour, been affected | by 
his own high prices. Then, too, 
he had enjoyed all the blessings 
of the income-tax, pursuing the 
increase of his nominal gains. 
The fiends of the exchequer were 

with him at every step, and 
they diminished his advantages at 
least, if they could not seize them 
altogether. This was not the 
whole. The debts which a depre- 
ciated currency had stimulated 
him to incur, he was now com- 
pelled to pay by selling at low 
prices. With an income nomi- 
nally reduced, he had to pay the 
same amount of fixed money which 
he had borrowed from his credi- 
tors. Suppose a man to have’ an 
income of 10,0002. a year, arising 
from his rents, 5,0002. of which 
was to go in fixed money pay- 
ments. If rents fell fifty per cent. 
which was the case with many 
land-owners at the present time, 
that man’s income was entirely 
gone. If rents fell 25 per cent. 
which was perhaps the minimum 
at the present moment, half his 
income was gone in the same way. 
So that, instead of being a man of 
10,0002. a year, he wasin reality a 
man of only 2,500/. Having now 
returned to the old system of cur- 
rency, the first mode of alleviating 
the misery of the farmer was to 
relieve him from the taxes by 
which he was oppressed. Still, in 
the defiance of all retrenchment 


and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that if, after all, the resources 
of economy were exhausted—if 
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after every possible reduction had 
been effected—if after a large 
amount of load was taken off, the 
country should still find the state of 
the farming interest so bad, that 
landed gentlemen could not con- 
tinue to exist in such a state of 
things, he was not p to say 
that the country ought not to go 
still farther in relief; his decided 
opinion upon the subject was, that 
where the pressure was so great 
and the interest so mighty-—for the 
very existence of the state was 
bound up in the prosperity of the 
land—the country had only one 
limit to relief—the making that re- 
lief decidedly effectual; that if 
one measure of reduction would 
not do, recourse must be had to 
another, and from thence to ano- 
ther; and that if all reductions 
were found insufficient, the country 
must prepare for other measures, 
for measures only to be justified by 
@ paramount unreasoning neces- 
sity. To tamper with the public 
faith ; to sully the honour of the 
country; to declare a national 
bankruptcy !—<“ who in his senses 
could recommend it?” To raise 
the denomination of the currency 
higher? That was a gentler form 
of speech ; but it amounted 
nearly to the same thing. To at- 
pen ry fering onl Ges 
? Acts differi 
ood other, as open Sanieed dif- 
fered from secret fraud. He did 
not say that the country: ought to 
make up its mind easily to such a 
course, for it was one thing to 
have kept the currency where it 
was a few years ago, and another 
ing, having re-established it, 
again to alter the standard. Many 
persons would have ness 
it 
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able relief of the country, if it had 
remained, who would not now 
agree to retrace their steps, and to 
change the state of things once 
more. And with cause; for the 
thing itself would be worse, and 
the example would be ten times 
worse, as it would be easier to fol- 
low it in cases of future difficulty. 
But necessity—if necessity did 
come—if that hour did arrive, 
when there was no possibility of 
negotiation, whose mandate was 
peremptory and must instantly be 
obeyed! and he should say that 
the hour of necessity was come, if 
the land-owners of England were 
to continue permanently in the 
state, or in any thing like the state 
in which they now stood: for it 
was well to talk, in honied accents, 
of suiting the supply to the de- 
mand, and of throwing bad land 
out of cultivation—of changes in 
society, from one employment to 
another—of transfer, for that was 
an expression which did wonders, 
and of what one man lost being 
gained by another. ‘These words, 
however smoothly they might 
sound upon the tongue, would be 
found, if interpreted, full of se- 
rious and of dangerous meaning. 
They supposed the laying waste 
of a large and fair portion of Eng- 
land; the breaking up of all en- 
dearing connexions ; the destruc- 
tion of all local attachments ; the 
most frightful agonies to which 
the human mind could be sub- 
jected ; they looked to the tearing 
up by the roots that fabric of so- 
ciet “aia might flourish perhaps 
is country, most ornamentall 
annie its summit, but whic 
was bottomed upon the founda- 
tion of a solid landed interest, and 
which must crumble into dust 
when that landed interest should 
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be no more. And thie landed m- 
terest was no more when proprie- 
tors were reduced to traffic in se- 
curities—when they were com- 
pelled from day to day to a life of 
traffic and of speculation, instead 
of living like country gentlemen, 
and like gentlemen of England. 
To be distressed by every little 
neighbour within sight of the gate ; 
to be fearful at the approach of 
every new comer who should ap- 
pear; to glean a scanty pittance 
of rent from a tenantry as suffering 
as themselves; and, at last, hav- 
ing gleaned from that tenaatry all 
their earnings, to be forced to 
come upon their savings; and, 
their savings being exhausted, to 
be obliged to drive them out or 
sell them up, taking the rent (as 
it now was taken) out of the farm- 
er'’s capital, and not out of his re- 
venue ; and then being forced to 
emigrate, to mortgage, and even- 
tually tosell ; then the process of 
transfer, as it was called, became 
complete; and, instead of the 
former owners, a new race of pro- 
prietors were distributed through 
the country. To that conclusion 
the thing must, after all, come. 
Persons talked of the ruin of the 
landed interest: but it was not 
meant to say that proprietors 
would be destroyed—that the 
land would become sterile or sink 
into the sea, or that the houses 
would be levelled, and the owners 
exterminated. No: what was 
meant to be understood by the 
ruin of a great class, and = the 
destruction of one of the most 
commanding interests in the coun- 


try, was shortly this—a great 
change of property, much indivi- 
dual misery ; the whole relations 
of the class destroyed; or the re- 
lations of that class to the rest of 

society, 
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society, and those of its members 
to each other. Such was what 
was now called the destruction of 
a class: when it happened to a 
community, it became the destruc- 
tion of a state. Once more, then, 
if economy was not found effec- 
tual, the country was bound to do 
that which would be effectual ; 
for, at all events and at all hazards, 
it was their duty to save the state. 
Heaven forbid that any man 
should recommend measures from 
which all must recoii—eompound- 
ing with creditors or tampering 
with currency; heaven forbid that 
such measures should be advised 
while there was any possibility, by 
reducing our taxation, of relieving 
altogether, or in any effectual de- 
gree, the distresses of the country. 
But the only means of avoiding 
such a national calamity was to 


‘cut off every charge which it was 


possible to get rid of; not merely 
to lop off the salaries of a few 
— clerks-—with an occasional 
ittle job of knocking three clerk- 
ships into one, in order to provide 
for some favourite or friend—but 
to begin the retrenchment at the 
very highest point, and to carry it 
downwards through every depart- 
ment of the state. The country 
must no longer be told that public 
men were underpaid, when, in fact, 
they were the only men in the 
country whose incomes had not 
suffered by the pressure of the 
times. The salaries of such men 
must be reduced, not by deductions 
of 10 or 15 per cent., but by such 
uctions as would ef- 


sweeping 
fectually relieve the country. But 
he would show that within the last 


few years augmentation rather 
than diminution of stipend had 
been going on, or at least that the 

had been marching hand in hand, 
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the one at least as operative as 
the other. The years 1815 and 
1816 had been years of low prices 
and of affected economy; and the 
year 1816 one would have thought, 
of all years in the cycle, was the 
farthest from warranting any in- 
crease of salary. And yet he 
found the commissioners of cus- 
toms and of excise, and the chair- 
man of those boards, in the year 
1816, endowed ‘with an addition 
to their already considerable sti~ 
pends. At a time when, instead 
of adding any thing, part ought to 
have been taken away, these in- 
creases were given as compensa- 
tions for some loss of patronage. 
Two or three yachts had been laid 
up, the nomination of officers to 
themt ceased ; and that was-a ea- 
lamity to be made up by an in- 
crease of salary! but the taste of 
ministers in these matters was 
quite delightful ; the neatness, the 
uniformity which their arrange- 
ments displayed : for, to preserve 
the symmetry of the whole set 
of offices, the commissioners of 
stamps got the same increase of 
salary, although they had lost no 
patronage at all. [A member 
said that the commissioners of 
stamps had lost some — ] 
He could not but be delighted at 
the style in which these rights 
were asserted, and at the nicety 
with which the worth of 

was estimated in money. But 
there was another instance of aug- 
mentation in the 1817, whicly 
was really worth: the attention of 
the house : it was to the salary of 
the secretary of the board of con- 
trol. The original salary attached 
to that situation was 1,5001. a 
year, It was thought, however, 


that 1,500/. was too little for an 
office of such importance; and os 
e 
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the year 1813 or 1814, during the 
war at all events, 300/. a year was 
added, making the salary 1,800/. 
Within two years after, to wit, in 
the year 1815, it was discovered 
that the honourable member who 
dignified the office had been no 
less than five years in possession 
of his situation. Conduct so 
praiseworthy could not decentiy 
ge unrewarded. If such an act 
id not deserve remuneration, 
what did ? Ifit was not merit, who 
could hope to be meritorious? Five 
in his post! it was a signal 
instance of that propensity to keep 
a place, which was the support of 
ministers, and the blessing of the 
country. ‘“ Let his salary,” said 
ministers with one voice—“ Let 
his mp be increased 200/. a 
year.” And for the hon. secre- 
—_ religious adherence to office, 
as an encouragement to him 

to persevere still further in the 
same virtuous course, his salary, 
from 1,800/. was made 2,000/. per 
annum. So bright a reward for 
meritorious conduct could scarcely 
. fail to produce the best effects; 
and, in fact, the hon. secretary 
continued two years longer in 
office, to evince his gratitude for 
the bounty which had been show- 
ered upon him. What! two 
years more? he must be rewarded 
again—or the state would go to 
decay for want of steady servants. 
It would be in vain to have great 
places of 1,500/. and 2,000/. a 
ear, if they did not reward fide- 
ity like this, no one would accept 
them. Accordingly, the salary 
was advanced 200i. a year more, 
attaining then—-it was hard to say 
the maximum—but attaining the 
line upon which it rested just at 
present. After retrenchment pro- 
mised to the house and to the 
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country ; after pledges of retrench- 
ment year after year carried up to 
the throne; and after a direct re- 
port from the committee of finance, 
recommending that no such aug- 
mentations to salaries should be 
made, “ because the committee 
thought the principle was liable to 
abuse,” such was the course mi- 
nisters had taken. The very in- 
stance which had just been quoted 
proved, that the words of the fi- 
nance committee had been pro- 
phetic: but if the country wished 
to continue as a nation at all—if 
she was raised, or attempted to be 
raised, from bankruptcy and from 
ruin, the scale of her expenditure 
must be in reality reduced. What 
were the plans to which other gen- 
tlemen looked forward, it was not 
for him (Mr. Brougham) to say ; 
he trusted only that among all the 
persons to whom he was now 
speaking, there was no individual 
who would lend an ear to relieving 
the distresses of the landed in- 
terest by increasing in any way the 
facility of borrowing. Whether 
that borrowing was to be from go- 
vernment directly, so as to subject 
the farmers to the only curse with 
which they were not yet afflicted— 
exchequer process; or whether it 
was to come through any in- 
termediate channel, it would 
turn out to be an aggravation ra- 
ther than a mitigation of the evil. 
He warned them, for he had heard 
portentous reports, against open- 
ing their ears to any proposition 
for changing the taxes, or for shift- 
ing the burden from one set of 
sufferers to another. Such a mea- 
sure, let land-owners be assured, 
would afford them, — “Ss 
present moment, v ight relief ; 
and it would tend most infallibly 
to the revival of the income-tax. 

Let 
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Let the country profit by the expe- 
rience of former years; let the 
people recollect the manner in 
which the income-tax had been in- 
troduced, the almost imperceptible 
degrees by which it had grown up, 
and the curse which it had even- 
tually become. Let those who 
had groaned under that precious 
impost beware, now they had got 
rid of it, how they opened a door 
to its return. Let them judge, if 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
once more got his foot upon that 
chosen ground, if he would ever 
abandon it till he had drained them 
of their last shilling. However 
light the pressure might first ap- 
pear, it would soon be severely 
and oppressively felt :— 


“ Parva metu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 
“ Tngrediturque solo,” 


If they looked to the returns of 
what the landed interest had paid, 
and considered the many burdens 
with which they were at present 
oppressed, it would be evident that 
such a tax, however modified, was 
one which they could not endure ; 
but his objection was not merely 
to the unequal pressure of taxa- 
tion which would be thus produced, 
but to the enormous glut which 
would thereby be given to the 
grossest extravagance. 

From all he had heard, not 
trom ministers, but from those 
adherents who were too much 
countenanced by them, he felt 
he should not be discharging 
his duty if he did not guard 
members against those visionary 
schemes by which it was proposed 
to aid the distressed classes— 
schemes, visionary in every thing 
from which real relief could be ex- 
a and substantial in nothing 

tin their being a bar to a prac- 
tical reduction of taxation. 
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The marquis of Londonderry 
said, the honourable and learned 
gentleman had hinted at the re- 
sult of some mysterious “ neces- 
sity” through which the landed in- 
terest was to find relief; but this 
in a declamatory style, rather cal- 
culated to excite terror than to 
raise hope. The hon. member 
must be aware that in those mys- 
terious allusions he could realize 
no beneficial result to the country. 
When he could point out any eco- 
nomy which was within reach— 
when he should be able to show 
what particular reduetion might 
and ought to be made—then, and 
not till then, would he achieve the 
object of the motion which he had 
submitted. Before he ventured to 
point out some of the exayggera- 
tions of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber, he would observe, that if he 
felt, in the wide range of argu- 
ment, or rather of detail, into 
which he had gone, there were any 
subjects which were or could be 
at that moment fit matters for dis- 
cussion, he would not have been 
the first to follow; for he was hap- - 
py to say that he sat amongst men 
who were much more able to fol- 
low the hon. gentleman, and point 
out and expose his errors. He 
could not but remark, that if the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s zeal 
was so great—if he thought the 
country was placed in the danger- 
ous situation which he described, 
it was strange, that instead of com- 
ing down and pointing out some 
specific remedy, he should have in- 
dulged himself in a statement of 
what we were before the last war. 
It was not by these means, nor by 
criminating ministers, or calum- 


niating parliament, that a remedy 
was to be found. Such, however, 
was the course which the hon. 

member 
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member had marked out for him- 
self. He attacked ministers, who 
he must be aware were in posses- 
sion of the details of those matters 
to which he alluded ; and without 
waiting to know from them what 
they had done, commenced by cri- 
minating them, for having done 
nothing towards the relief’ of the 
country. Such was the precipi- 
tancy of the hon. member, that on 
the very day the address was 
moved, he had prepared these at- 
tacks, before he could at all have 
been aware what was done or in- 
tended. His object was to entrap 
the house to a final vote on the 
entangled and complicated sub- 
jects which he had introduced. 
But on the occasion of voting the 
- address, and very early in the dis- 
cussion, he(lord Londonderry) had 
distinctly stated that it was not 
the intention of ministers to go in- 
to any discussion on matters which 
could not be at all fairly under- 
stood, until the details respecting 
them were laid before the house. 
He should not have done his duty 
if he had asked the house in that 
unprepared state, to decide a ques- 
tion so important in its results ; 
much less was he disposed to join 
the hon. member in calling upon 
them to come to a decision upon 
the present question, which might 
lead them to so monstrous a con- 
clusion. He would tell the hon. 
member, that if his object was to 
serve the country, and to devise 
the means of relieving it from its 
present difficulties, they ought not 
to assemble there to criminate 
each other, or to look back at the 
past, but to see what could be 
done for the present. Now with 
respect to a few of the hon. and 
learned member's exa tions. 
The hon. member had talked of 
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the expenditure, and had taken 
three years of war, when that was 
at its highest. Now was thata 
fair comparison? or was it at all 
a fair ground of charge against 
that (the ministerial) side of the 
house, for the gentlemen on the 
other side were as eager to grant 
on those occasions, as any minis- 
ters could be to ask? And let it 
be borne in mind, that to the great 
exertions made by us on that occa- 
sion, we owed the proud situation 
which we were thereby enabled to 
hold among the nations of Europe. 
The hon. gentleman had next di- 
rected his attack against the re- 

rt of the finance committee, and 
stated that the report was drawn 
up by those who were under the 
power of ministers. But was 
this, he would ask, a fair descrip- 
tion of the independent gentlemen 
who had composed that committee, 
and who had drawn up a report 
which had done them so much 
credit? This was the species of 
accusation which was sweepingly 


thrown out against government, 
and against the arduous — 
which had been taken in the pu 


lic service; but he always found 
that it was one thing to carry on 
the measures of government, in 
times of difficulty and danger, and 
another to look coolly on, and 
only criticise and condemn when 
the danger was over. The hon. 
member had talked of the esti- 
mates, and of their enormous 
amount during the war; but were 
those to be coolly calculated in 
moments when the honour of the 
British arms was engaged ? Was the 
duke of Wellington, in drawing u 
the lines at Torres Vedras, to cal- 
culate the estimates of his ex- 
pences, and suspend his operations 
until those estimates were dis- 
cussed 
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cussed in parliament? He believed, 
that had such been the practice of 
that great captain, the country 
would not have had to record so 
many glorious achievements of 
her armies under his command. 
But when estimates, and their 
pressure upon the country, were 
talked of, let it be remembered, 
that the fever for military glory, as 
it was called, was not at all on 
that (the ministerial) side. He re- 
collected well that a main support 
was given to those military mea- 
sures from the other side, and he 
also recollected that not a word 
was said about the amount of 
those estimates when the enemy 
was at Bologne, and we fortifying 
the heights at Dover. At that 
time, an hon. member, general 
Crawford, who sat on the opposite 
benches, was night after night 
ringing in their ears the necessity 
of some stronger measures for the 
safety and defence of the country. 
Mr. Windham, a gentleman for 
whose memory he had the greatest 
respect, was an advocate, and a 
warm one, for strong military mea- 
sures, and the system was cano- 
nized soon after by his being made 
w ir-minister, and when the learned 
gentleman opposite talked of the 
increase of millions in our esti- 
mates, he should recollect that a 
great part of them were increased 
by Mr.Windham’s plan for increas- 
ing the pay and limiting of service 
in the army; and that some of 
the millions talked of might have 
been saved, but for that plan to 
which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man himself had given his support. 
Another exaggeration of the hon. 
member was, that we had the same 
degree of taxation in peace as in 
war; but did the hon. member 
not take into account, that at the 


ject. 
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close of the war we had reduced 
taxation to the amount of 18 mil- 
lions—a relief which- no country 
in Europe could boast at the time ? 
He mentioned these points to re- 
cal to the attention of the house, 
the spirit of crimination and ex- 
aggeration in which the hon. mem- 
ber had spoken; but at the same 
time there was, in some parts, of 
his address, a tone of seemin 
candour and moderation whi 
were well calculated to impose on 
many. Now what was the situa- 
tion of the house with — to 
this question? The s from 
the throne announced the dis- 
tresses of the country; and his 
majesty threw himself on his par- 
liament, on that momentous sub- 
Now, he put it to the house, 
whether, in the address on that 
speech, his majesty could have 
got any conclusive answer on that 
point? Whether, in two or three 
days, the house could have come 
to any practical conclusion upon 
so important a question? On the 
occasion of voting the address, he 
distinctly stated that ministers 
would at a very early day be pre- 
pared to lay before parliament a 
statement of what they intended 
to propose, and that the wey 
which they would touch would be- 
come matters of se discus- 
sion. They did not wish to take 
credit for any thing which was not 
then fully made known: and at 
the same a he stated aoe 
member would be pledged 

vote which he meende coh tere 
sion, to the su of any of the 
measures which might be subse- 
quently brought forward. So he 
would now say, and by s i 

“ the previous question,” wi 
which he should feel it his duty to 
meet the hon. member’s motion, 


no 
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no member would be precluded 
from supporting any measure of 
reduction which might be proposed 
hereafter. By moving the “ pre- 
vious question,” he meant not to 
say, that the subject which the 
hon. and learned gentleman had 
parent might not be discussed 
reafter, but merely that the pre- 
sent was not the proper time for 
the introduction. All he claimed 
was, that the house should not de- 
cide until they had the whole sub- 
ject on both sides fully before 
them. The present motion of the 
hon. and learned member was in- 
deed nothing more than an attempt 
by a party vote to cast a censure 
on ministers, and to withdraw from 
them that confidence which they 
sessed; for he put it to the 
ouse, he put it to the hon. and 
learned gentleman himself, whether 
without reference to our income 
and expenditure, without any 
knowledge of what ministeis in- 
tended to propose, it could have 
any other object. He would say, 
if such was the intention of the 
hon. member—if the house should 
choose to go with him in with- 
drawing their confidence from the 
ministers, why then it would be 
better at once that some others 
should be chosen, in order, before 
the house came to any decision 
upon the question of reduction, 
they might be informed of what 
was intended to be done. If the 
house should concur with the hon. 
gentlemen, he would say, let him 
(Mr. Brougham) take charge of 
the administration, and have ac- 
cess to those documents which 
were now in the possession of mi- 
nisters; and having those papers 
in one pocket, and the vote of the 
house (which was much better) in 
the other, let him then judge 
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whether it would be prudent to 
come to any decision upon such a 
subject without a reference to those 
documents. But if, as he had 
just said, the house should be of 
opinion that the hon. gentleman 
and his friends should be placed 
in the situation which they (the 
— ministers) now filled, which 

e would admit, were objects of 
fair ambition to every man in the 
country, if the hon. and learned 
gentleman should, as no doubt he 
would be appointed to some high 
trust—that of chancellor of the 
exchequer, or some other of equal 
importance, his first object in 
coming down to that house would 
be—for he (lord Londonderry) 
would not believe him rash enough 
to be bound by what he had said 
there to-night—to implore them 
not to rush at once to a decision 
upon such a subject as the present 
but to suspend their opinions until 
he could lay the proper documents 
before them. 

Mr. Calcraft requested that the 
house would consider what it was 
the noble lord had proposed to 
them,—he had intreated them to 
vote for the previous question, be- 
cause on Friday next he intended 
to bring forward his proposition for 
the relief of the agricultural dis- 
tress. If the noble lord was sincere 
in his intention of relieving the 
agricultural interest, the assenting 
to the motion of his hon. and learn- 
ed friend would favour instead of 
interfering with that object ; for it 
would ony peeese the house to the 
reduction of taxation as one of the 


means of affording relief. But what 
confidence could the house place 
in the noble lord’s promises of re- 
lief? Had henotin the last session 
of parliament promised that the 


government would do all that it 
could 
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could to alleviate the agricultural 
distress? And yet what had been 
done to redeem that promise ? Why 
he had sent all the agricultural pe- 
titions to a committee, in which 
some of his own most active friends 
were the principal persons, and in 
which they had absolutely drawn 
up the report that was afterwards 
agreed upon. And what relief had 
that report brought to them? Or 
what relief did they anticipate from 
the project on which the noble lord 
had that evening talked so largely ? 
He put it to the country gentlemen 
to determine, whether they could 
entertain any rational expectation 
of relief at the hands of the noble 
lord, when he had. on the present 
occasion carefully abstained from 
contradicting the expression of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that 
no reduction of taxation could take 
place. If the noble lord had had 
any intention of reducing taxation, 
he would have willingly stated that 
such a measure formed a part of 
his plan; but as far as he (Mr. 
Calcraft) could collect from what 
the two members of the executive 
government had sud, it was cer- 
tainly their intention to persist in 
the heavy taxation by which the 
country was oppressed at present. 
The noble lord with a view of re- 
butting the illustration which his 
hon. and learned friend had given 
of the extravagant expenditure of 
government during the war, had 
said, that the extravagant expen- 
diture which he had complained of 
had all accrued from measures 
~—pae on his (the ition) 
side of the house, as if, gh the 
noble lord had been in power, his 
opponents had been the sole di- 
rectors of the expenditure of the 
country. The noble lord had stat- 
ed that the extravagant suggestions 


upon which the government after- 
wards acted, had come from Mr. 
Windham and general Crawford ; 
but he would ask the noble lord, 
whether those gentlemen had 
not always acted in a distinct 
opposition of their own, and apart 
from the party to which he and his 
Neve aye A learned friend had 
always been attached. He (Mr. 
Caleraft) could at least say, that 
in the propriety of these sugges- 
tions he had never — and 
could appeal to his past public con- 
duct, rs paeel of the accuracy of 
his statement. 

Mr. Ricardo stated, that in his 
opinion, taxation was not the cause 
of the present agricultural distress, 
A country might be totally without 
taxes, and yet in the exact situation 
that England was at present. It 
was consistent enough in those 
who through the restoration of the 
currency had made a change of 50 
or 56 per cent. in the value of mo- 
ney, and had consequently in- 
creased the actual walls of the 
taxes in that p ion, though 
theirnominal amount still remained 
the same, to say that taxation was 
the chief cause of the distressed 
state of agriculture; but it was 
impossible for those who held that 
the restoration in the currency had 
not created any thing like so great 
a change, to e to such a 
statement, or to give their vote in 
favour of the proposition which his 
hon. and learned friend had that 
evening submitted to the house. 
From the line of argument which 
his hon. and learned friend had 

rsued in one part of his x gor 
~ = Sona was afraid, that 

e (Mr. Brougham) was going to 

e that the very taxation which 

wished to reduce was a source 

of benefit to the nation. His pon 
an 
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and learned friend had stated, that 
the manufacturers of leather, on 
account of the tax on it, largely 
increased its price to the consumer, 
and derived so much benefit there- 
by, as to be ready to represent it 
to Parliament asa very useful and 
beneficial tax. Surely by a parity 
of analogy, the agricultural inte- 
rest, burdened as it was by taxa- 
tion, might petition mic heen 
against a reduction of it, since it 
was as much in their power as in 
that of the leather-manufacturer to 
make it useful in enhancing the 
price of their commodity to the 
consumer. His honourable and 
learned friend had, however, drawn 
@ very nice distinction—so nice, 
indeed, that for his own part he 
was not gifted with ability to dis- 
cern it,—betweén the circum- 
stances in which the leather-manu- 
facturer and those in which the 
agriculturist was placed. He had 
said that in the case of the manu- 
facturer the taxation was paid by 
the consumer ; but that in the case 
of the agriculturist, it was paid by 
the seller, and could not be charg- 
ed to the consumer. He could 
wish that the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman had stated to the 
house his reasons for such an as- 
sertion. If he were called upon to 
declare what he conceived the cause 
of the present depressed state of 
agriculture, he should declare the 
cause of it to be the abundance of 
produce now in hand, arising from 
the late abundant harvest, the 
quantity of land recently brought 
into cultivation, the importation of 
corn from Ireland, and various 
other causes which it was not mate- 
rial for him at that time to mention 
to the house. Indeed, the house 
would deceive both itself and the 
country, if it should come to a re- 
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solution that reduction of taxation 
would relieve the distresses of the 
agricultural interest. His hon. and 
learned friend had stated, that un- 
less something were done to relieve 
the farmer, much of the land would 
be thrown out of tillage. He (Mr. 
Ricardo) said so too; and it was 
to that very circumstance that he 
looked forward as aremedy. His 
hon. and learned friend, among the 
other observations which he had 
made, had made some upon a set 
of individuals whom he stated to 
be anxious to transfer the whole 
landed property of the country into 
the hands of the public creditor. 
For his own part he could not help 
observing, that he knew of no per- 
sons who entertained such wishes; 
neither could he imagine any cause 
which could lead any persons 
to entertain them. He himself 
thought that the landholder might 
be enabled to receive an adequate 
rent without any breach of faith 
being committed towards the stock- 
holders. With regard to the stock- 
holders, it might be pi 
from the language which had been 
used that evening, that it had been 
proposed to transfer to them the 
property of the landholders, and 
to leave the landholders entirely 
without resources. Now sucha 
proposition never had been, and 
never could be, seriously propound- 
ed; but though he oa that, he 
was prepared to assert that it would 
be most advisable both for the 
landholder and the stockholder, 
that the former should surrender to 
the latter a part of his property in 
liquidation of the debt that had 
been contracted. Indeed, as the 


stockholder received, in the shape 
of interest, taxes from the land- 
holder, it might be said that a part 


of the land did at this moment ab- 
solutely 
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solutely belong tohim. He would 
suppose, that during the war the 
minister had come into the house, 


and after stating the necessity of. 


the case, had called upon the coun- 
try gentlemen to give up a certain 
portion of their property to the 
exigencies of the state: must they 
not, in that case, have absolutel 
parted with a portion of it? and if 
at that time others advanced for 
them that capital which they had not 
inan immediately tangible shape, 
was it not right that the capital 
so advanced should now be repaid 
to them? He was not demanding 
for the stockholder more than he 
was entitled to receive; he was 
merely demanding that in a com- 
pact, such as he had described, the 
terms should be fairly and honour- 
ably fulfilled towards him. These 
were all the obseryations which he 
should obtrude at present upon the 
house: on a future occasion he 
should explain the reasons why he 
thought that the alteration produ- 
ced in the value of money by the 
restoration of the currency had 
been greatly over-stated; and then 
he should endeavour to show, that 
if proper measures had been taken 
at the time of the passing of Mr. 
Peel’s bill, the resumption of cash 
Papers would have produced no 
effect whatsoever on the price of 
corn and other agricultural pro- 
duce. 

Mr. W. Feel stated, in a few 
words his intention of voting against 


_ the proposition of the honourable 
and learned gentleman. 


Mr. Brougham replied, at some 
length. Upon the division there 
appeared,—For the previous ques- 
tion, 212.— Against it 108.—Majo- 
rity for ministers, 108. 

House of Lords, Feb. 13.—The 
marguis of Bath presented a peti- 
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tion from certain proprietors of 
land in the vale of Taunton, and 
its vicinity, praying for relief under 
the present depressed state of agri- 
culture. The petition was laid on 
the table. 

House of Commons.—Several 
petitions ‘were presented on the 
subject of agricultural distress, 
which were laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Ald. Wood presented a pe- 
tition from Thomas Flannigan, of 
Sligo, complaining of having been 
the victim of an Irish jury. 

Various accounts and papers 
were moved for by Mr. Hume and 
other members, and ordered. 

Sir R. Wilson rose pursuant to 
his notice. He said, if the question 
were merely a personal one, deeply 
as he felt he had been outraged 
and aggrieved, he should have 
submitted in silence; but. as the 
safety of all the people of 
was involved in the question, he 
could not shrink from his duty. 
He considered this as the happiest 
moment of his life, for now he 
could confront his adversaries. He 
had in vain solicited to be brought 
totrial; his adversaries had shrunk 
from the contest. He now ap - 
ed there inthe commons 0 ~~ 
land, the vaunted sanctuary of 
freedom, to demand justice against 
secret councils and clandestine 

rosecution and condemnation. 

e would not enter into the ques- 
tion of prerogative, but if it were as 
pc teesse ny — it was 

rous for all 
and useless for all pact ee crore 
At all events the question he. was 
—— meet would = a 
upon prerogative. He 
there were times when it was said 
the law origi with kings ; but 


the revolution of 1688, had adme- 
nished 
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nished judges, councillors, and 
even kings, that prerogative could 
not be exerted to inflict wrong on 
the subject; and what had been 
done? An officer had been dis- 
missed after 29 years’ service, 
and all he had done proved to ori- 
ginate in malignant political feel- 
ing. What had he done? He 
had opposed the ministers, because 
he thought their measures led to 
violent government. He believed 
them to be wrong; he believed 
their measures to be fatal; andhe 
had therefore opposed them. Was it 
on this account they had confiscat- 
ed his property? Was it hoped 
to deprive him of those pecuniary 
advantages which would compel 
him to resign his seat and take 
refuge in a foreign land? After 
former favours from the king, was 
it expected that this blow should 
destroy him? If he were guilty, 
the army and the country ought 
to know what was his guilt. After 
all his services, his campaigns ; 
after having fought the battles of 
his country, would that house en- 
dure that he should experience 
such treatment? If it were allow- 
ed, he should view it as the pre- 
cursor of a reign of terror, which 
must end in military control. He 
therefore impressed the case more 
strongly on the house. He had 
applied to the several departments 
for justice, but in vain; he only 
found that perjury was to be pro- 
tected by the rules of office. He 
should now enter upon the case; 
but he had only to attack shadows. 
On the 9th of August he was in 
Paris, and at night he learned from 
the British ambassador the demise 
of the queen. He mentioned this 
because he was said to have been 
at the time with 30 French officers, 
and made certain exclamations. 
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He arrived in town on the 13th of 
August, and went to Brandenbu 

house, but was too late to meet the 
executors ; and during the whole 
time he had no intercourse with 
any persons except those of her 
majesty’s establishment. Hemen- 
tioned this because it was said that 
he was at a clandestine meeting at 
Hammersmith, convened for the 
pu of obstructing the funeral. 
At Brandenburgh house they were 
not sure that the funeral would 
take’ place next  - He after- 
wards went to see Mr. Hume, at 
Freemasons’tavern,for information ; 
but he did not attend the meeting, 
for he had no information respecting 
the funeral to impart. He then 
went to Brooke’s, and did not leave 
till eleven at night; but none of 
the executors had any positive 
information about the funeral. ‘At 
six in the morning he left London, 
on a small chesnut horse belonging 
to Ald. Wood ; he mentioned this 
because he knew it to be part of the 
ministers’ accurate information, that 
he appeared mounted on a tall 
black horse. He then went to 
Brandenburgh house, to hear Dr. 
Lushington’s protest. The funeral 
afterwards took place. At Ken- 
sington there was a halt. He re- 
mained at his station for some 
time, and it was then said that the 
people were blocking up the road. 
A baggage waggon was unnecessa- 
rily detained ; went and ex- 
plained the circumstances, and the 
waggon was allowed to go on. 
The party afterwards moved | on, 
a statement having been made that 
the funeral was intended to proceed 
through the city; but to his sur- 


prise, after going through oe park 4 


into the park. 


gate it was turned 


At Cumberland gate some contest ~ 
arose. After two or three aera ; 
e 
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he moved forward. He was ad- 
vised not to do so; he said he 
might assist in restoring the peace, 
and he therefore went on. The 
hearse was surrounded by the blues 
but the horse-guards were,in a dif- 
ferent situation; there was firmg, 
and it was continued, when it tend- 
ed to abreach of the peace, instead 
of the preservation of the peace. He 
asked them if they had_ received 
orders to fire—they said no, but they 
had been irritated. He said, for 
God’s sake cease. They continued 
firing. He implored them to cease. 
He said you were at Waterloo; 
you have had cannon shot sent at 
you; do not disgrace the glories 
you gained on thatday. So calm 
was he, that he did not even use 
an oath. When he saw a magis- 
trate, he spoke of what happened ; 
and he conjured that person to re- 
main by the officer. The magis- 
trate made a remark, that justified 
the feelings he had shown. He 
did not wish to become an accuser, 
he only wanted to defend himself. 
Major Oakes was there, but said, 
he had given no orders to fire. 
He ought to have mentioned that 
the men appeared sensible of his 
rebuke ; for they at last observed, 
let us put up our pistols, and form. 
As to the attack and provocation, 
there was, as far as he observed, 
a very partial throwing of stones— 
He made every effort then and 
afterwards to preserve the peace. 
He afterwards took his station be- 
hind the mourning coaches, and 
never left that station till he arrived 
at Ilford. He then went to his own 
house. Hementioned this because 
it was, he believed, stated to the 
government that he had dined with 
a gentleman, and had drunk a 
vulgar, if not a treasonable toast. 
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He afterwards heard all sorts of 
defaniatory reports—that he was 
to be hanged, drawn, and quarter- 
ed; that he would be tried by a 
court martial; that he was to be 
dismissed the army, &c. He call- 
ed at the duke of York’s office, 
noticing the calumnious reports, 
and stating that he was at any time 
ready to meetthem. Not receiving” 
any intimation, he went to Paris, 
Sept. 5, as portions of his family 
were left there. On the 19th, he 
received a note from Sir C, Stuart; 
but before calling, he saw im a 
French paper, an extract from the 
Courier, noticing in the very lan- 
guage of the duke, his dismission 
from thearmy. Heafterwards re- 
ceived the duke of York’s letter 
from Sir C. Stuart. In two lines 
and a half he was informed that 
his services were not wanted. Thus 
in two lines and a half had he been 
plundered of his —he 
would use no other expression— 
and endeavoured to be degraded. 
It was also endeavoured to fix a 
stain on his character. He. then 
made every effort to get a court 
martial; he waived the benefits of 
all difficulties that might prevent a 
trial.—Eventually the duke said 
he was poppe to state, that no 
steps would be adopted. He 
plied to lord Sidmeath for pil a 
of the evidence about the Ham- 
mersmith meeting; and to Sir R. 
Birnie, who stated, that -next' day 
such information was found to be 
false. . rg also said, eogton 
appeared with a porter-pot in hi 
hand, encouraging the slpaiass to 
offer obstructions—but that depo- 
sition was refused. He then read 
the correspondence between him- 
self and major Oakes; he next 


detailed a short — 
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that had passed between him and 
Mr. White, the magistrate; but 
the latter declined giving any an- 
swer. He again urged the import- 
ance of the subject, as a general 
question; and he concluded with 
moving, that the correspondence 
be laid before the house that had 
passed between Sir R. Wilson, the 
duke of York, and lord Sidmouth. 

Lord Palmerston opposed the 
motion. 

Mr. Lambton and Mr. N. Cal- 
vert supported it. 

Lord Londonderry decidedly 
opposed the motion, on the ground 
that it was unquestionably the pre- 
rogative of the king to dismiss 
officers without trial, and that if 
such power did not exist, it would 
be subversive of the discipline of 
the army. 

Mr. Hume strongly supported 
the motion, confirming Sir. R. 
Wilson’s statements, as did also 
Sir. F. Burdett, who called on the 
house to exert itself to do justice 
to an individual who had been 
grossly injured. 

Sir R. Wilson rose to reply, and 
observed, the noble lord had said 
he (Sir Robert) according to his 
own statement had acknowled 
reprimanding the military, but had 
neglected to admonish the popu- 
lace. He denied the statement of 
the noble lord: he had used 
every endeavour to keep the peo- 
ple quiet. The noble lord had 
also accused him of wearing a star 
on that day. It was true he did 
wear a star on that day. It was 
a star of the Prussian order, and 
her. majesty had during her life 
frequently expressed the pleasure 
she felt in seeing him wear an or- 
der which her father had worn in 
his life-time, and he wore it as a 
mark of respect to her memory. 
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He concluded by declaring, he 
would never cease his applications 
for justice, and that he would 
never fail whilst it was refused 
him, to accuse those who de- 
tained it from him, as vindictive 
oppressors. 

After an explanation from Mr. 
Lambton, and a few words from Mr. 
Ellice, who corroborated all which 
Sir. R. Wilson had said of his 
journey from Paris, as he had 
travelled with him.—A division 
took place, and the numbers were— 
For the motion, 97.—Against it, 
199.—Majority against the motion, 
102. 

House of Lords, Feb. 14.—-The 
duke of Buckingham presented a 
petition from the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land in the county of 
Buckingham, praying the inter- 
ference of parliament, with a view 
to the present state of the agri- 
cultural interest. The noble duke 
said the petition was numerously 
and respectably signed.—The _pe- 
titioners had not come to any ge- 
neral resolutions on the best means 
of obtaining relief; but they ven- 
tured to suggest, that it would be 
of material service if a new sys- 
tem of duties upon the importa- 
tion of foreign wheat was adopted 
by the goverment. The petition 
was read, and laid on the table. 

The marquis of Lansdowne pre- 
sented a petition from the agricul- 
tural society at Bath, and other 
parts of the west of England, 
praying. for some measure which 
may afford relief to the distressed 
agriculturists. The petitioners did 
not express any opinion with re- 
gard to any benefit which might 
arise from new duties on the im- 
portation of foreign corn ; but they 


expressed a decided opinion upon 
one point, namely, retrenchment 
in 
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in the public expenditure and re- 
duction in taxation. This petition 
was also laid on the table. 

House of Lords, Feb. 15.— 
The earl of Ashburnham pre- 
sented a petition from the gen- 
try, clergy, and freeholders of 
the Rape of Hastings, in the 
county of Sussex, for relief under 
agricultural distress. The peti- 
tioners stated, that agricultural 
distress had reached an alarming 
extent, so much so, that landlords 
were without rent, and the clergy 
without tithes; they therefore 
prayed parliament to adopt such 
measures for their relief, as their 
wisdom might suggest. The peti- 
tion was read and laid on the table. 

House of Commons, Feb. 15.— 
Lord Londonderry having moved 
that the house take into considera- 
tion the king’s speech, it was read 
by the oe fel lordship then 
rose, and adverted to the import- 
ance of the object which he was 
now about to detail. He never felt 
greater anxiety ; for all the interests 
of the community were involved 
in the decision which the house 
was now about to come to. He 
should bring his statements within 
as narrow a compass as possible. 
If he differed widely from a learned 
gentleman (Mr. Reusiienn) he 
thought there would be no differ- 
ence On any important practical 
points. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that it was the bounden 
duty of government and the house 
to enforce all possible relief and 
reduction.—After emerging from 
such gigantic contests, the country 
had not been able to make new 
ae at to take woe oat 
sions of prosperity; but ouse 
could rf fai} 2 recollect what 
struggles the country had had to 


overcome. Whatever might have 
1822, 
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been former distresses, at least the 
country was not now a starved na- 
tion.—Before he came to the dis- 
tresses of agriculture, it might be 
well to observe that the iron trade 
was the only one seriously affected. 
There was one indisputable fact, 
that the mass of starvation had 
been removed; it had been re- 
moved in a great degree {by the 
operation of those natural causes, 
which the house might rest assured 
were the most powerful aids to re- 
move the difficulttes complained of. 
The workmen now got twelve-pence 
where they before got eight-pence, 
and they could now obtain for 
eight-penee what before cost 
twelve-pence.—This was an im- 
portant fact. As to the state of 
agriculture, its interests must 
stand or fall with those of other 
classes. The learned gentleman 
had adduced the diminution of 
the consumption of malt, as proof 
of the difficulties of the country. 
—He had consulted the papers ; 
he did not find such diminution, as 
compared with recent years, or 
1792. The same was the case 
with tea; and what was remark- 
able, the consumption had been 
less when the duty was least. He 
did not mention this as a justifica- 
tion of taxes, but in refutation of 
the learned gentleman’s _posi- 
tions. There was an increase of 
one-sixth in the consumption of 
tea; thus the “ distressed people” 
voluntarily submitted to millions 
of taxes that might be avoided. 
There was also an increase in the 
consumption of bricks, soap, &c., 
the latter shewed also the growth 
of cleanliness. He mentioned 
such facts to shew that the diffi- 
—_ were -_ irremediable; and 

at it was any thing but friendship 
to the people, » inculcate that de- 
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lusive despondency, which many 
exerted themgelves to produce.— 
The Excise, that barometer of 
consumption, did not shew dimi- 
nution ; their revenue was rising 
and improving. Commerce was 
also rapidly increasing. This was 
seslbs by the returns. The 
earned gentleman said that only 
a remission of taxes afforded the 
chance of relief to agriculture.— 
He denied that aa reduction 
would afford relief :—if they could 
sweep away the whole of their 
taxation, he was prepared to show 
that no relief would be afforded. 
He admitted that to remove a tax 
of itself would be a relief, but he 
denied that to remove the taxes 
would afford relief to the country’s 
present distress.—To hold out that 
reduction of taxation was calcu- 
lated to relieve, was only to de- 
ceive, for they could not counter- 
act the great causes of nature.— 
They must look for relief to that 
quarter whence it never failed to 
come—to the hand of Providence 
~—to the laws of political econo- 
my.—They must my on the ope- 
ration of the laws of nature. 

He (lord Londonderry) forgot to 
mention before, that ‘the revenue 
had on increasing—within 
the last five weeks it had increased 
202,0001.—The noble lord then 

roceeded to detail the votes of 
‘fast year, adverting to what might 
be wanted this year. There was 
a reduction in the army of nearly 
1,000,000; 800,000/. navy; ord- 
nance 100,000/7. There would be 
a reduction on the apevonsaing 
estimates, as compared with the 
last year, of 1,929,000. He 
spoke here of the general services 
the country. The noble lord 
noticed former estimates to shew 
the savings, which were two mil- 
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lions below the estimates of last 
year, and three millions below those 
of 1820. The noble lord, follow- 
ing Mr. Hume’s former details, 
then proceeded to examine the 
present statement of the income 


and expenditure. The noble iord, 
afterwards spoke of the relief that 
it was expected the government 
would be enabled to extend to 
the country. They thought, they 
should soon have the power of re- 
ducing the navy five per cents, and 
this would afford the opportunity 
of taking off the one shilling per 
bushel duty on barley. That 
would relieve the taxes to the 
amount of nearly a million and a 
half. The ministers could not see 
how it was possible, with due at- 
tention to existing obligations and 
demands, to afford further relief 
to taxation. Next year they cal- 
culated on being able to relieve 
the taxes one million more, and 
the year after to the amount of 
half or three quarters of a million. 
As many of the difficulties of the 
agriculturist must be deemed of a 
temporary nature the bank had 
undertaken tolend government four 
millions, which would be available 
to advance to such farmers as 
might require some immediate re- 
lief The noble lord further stat- 
ed that it was intended to move 
for the revival of the committee on 
agriculture, on Monday next, with 
a view hy suggest some amend- 
ments of the existing corn laws. 
Speaking of the sinking ‘fund, his 
lordship said there was now a 
clear sinking fund of five millions, 
and the beneficial operation of it 
would be, to enable the govern- 
ment to afford relief of taxation 
to the extent he had mentioned.» 


His lordship concluded with mov- 
ing for the production of various | 
papers | 
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papers illustrative of the state of 
the revenue, &c. 
Mr. Brougham, in reply to his 
lordship, strongly complained of 
his former speech having been so 
imperfectly answered. The pro- 
posed relief was of no real value; 
the reduction of the one shilling 
duty on malt he deemed a paltry 
pretension. The plan of borrow- 
ing four millions from the bank, to 
aid in removing the present difli- 
culties, he contended was a pro- 
ject truly ridiculous. Whilst we 
had a mixed currency of paper 
and gold, the latter could not fail 
to disappear. As to the proposi- 
tion of the noble lord to lend 
money to the different parishes, 
in aid of the poor rates, it was 
the most preposterous and mis- 
chievous that he had ever heard 
of. It was a plan, which could 
only tend to encourage waste and 
extravagance in parishes, and to 
plunge them deeper in difficulties 
than they now were, as the day of 
payment must come, and with the 
additional charge of interest and 
management. The noble lord had 
also proposed to advance sums of 
money for carrying on public 
works. This, he supposed, was to 
be done whether parishes could af- 
ford it or not. This would be a 
plan the most ruinousand mis- 
chievous. It would have the ef- 
fect of extending that system of 
waste and profligacy, which had so 
long pervaded the expenditure of 
ministers in this house, into every 
village inthe kingdom. He con- 
cluded by decidedly condemning 
the noble lord’s plan, and calling 
on the county members to come 
forward, force the govern- 
ment to adopt economy and re- 
treachment, as the only means of 
saving the country. 
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Mr. Huskisson supported at 
considerable length the  state- 
ments of the noble marquis (Lon- 
donderry) and conjured the house 
not to destroy the public credit 
by giving way to despoudency 
which, in the language of the 
speech from the throne, would be 
to cut off the resources, which 
had raised us to the situation we 
have attained.” 

Mr. Hume commented on the 
enormous expenses of collecting 
the public revenue. He scouted 
the idea of lending money to pa- 
rishes to relieve the r—and 
had no doubt but from seven to ten 
millions might be taken from the 
annual taxes, and hoped the 
country would not be satisfied with 
less reduction. 

On the question being put, 
the motion was agreed to, with- 
out a division. 

Feb. 21.—Lord Althorp then 
rose, pursuant to his former 
notice, to bring forward his 
promised motion. The plan and 
extent of relief proposed to the 
country by the government, in the 
noble lord’s speech of Friday hast, 

had disappointed him as well. as 
a great majority in the nation. 
There were also many members, 
potiononty county members, who 
ad pledged themselves to mea- 
sures of reduction, or who had 
complained of the measure of alle- 
viation proposed by the ministers 
through the noble lord. It was 
with the view of affording them 
an opportunity of shewing what 
were their sentiments on the sub- 
ject, and making those sentiments 
known to the minister in the most 
iatelligible manner, that he brough 
forward the present motion. He 
should not into details; he 


should not particularly advert to 
taxes 
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taxes that might be reduced; he 
should confine himself to the pro- 
position, whether the quantity of 
relief promised by the government 
met the justiee of the case, and 
the expectations of the country. 
If the house agreed with him in 
that proposition, it would be a 
matter for subsequent considera- 
tion what taxes ought to be re- 
duced—what expenses ought to 
be diminished. He did not de- 
sire absolutely to reduce the ex- 
penditure of the country to that 
of 1792; but he did not see why 
the expenditure of that period 
sw not be taken as the stand- 

He was aware that there 
were some expenses, such as half- 
pay, &c. that necessarily increased 
the ‘expenditure of the present 
time; but as prices were now 
much the same as they were in 
1792, and as we were at peace 
with all the world, he saw no rea- 
son for not generally referring to 
that period, as one that displayed 
a sufficiently extensive expendi- 
ture. He thought there might be 
a reduction of taxes—that there 
might be absolute savings to the 
country to the amount of five mil- 
lions. Such amount would ope- 
rate as real relief to the country, 
If that saving could be effected, 
and if the sinking fund were done 
away, so as to operate as further 
relief to the country, he should 
entertain hope of beholding some 
means for an end to the distresses ; 
and if these could be effected, and 
there might be a saving beyond the 
five millions, such saving might be 
applied to the benefit of the sink- 
ing fund. He concluded with 
moving a resolution, that the plan 
of relief proposed .by the minis- 
ters had disappointed the expec- 
tations of the country, and that 
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it did not meet the justice of the 
case. 

The hon. F. Robinson rose for 
the purpose of opposing the mo- 
tion. He maintained that the ex- 
tent of relief proposed by the no- 
ble lord would not so far relieve 
the country as to remove those 
distresses that ;were dwelt upon 
by the agriculturists. That pro- 
posed by the noble marquis was 
best calculated to support the 
several interests of the country. 
Those interests would be best sus- 
tained by a gradual reduction of 
the expenditure and of the taxes. 
They had heard from the noble 
marquis that there were to be re- 
ductions this year to the extent of 
3 millions in the expenditure ; and 
those reductions would be follow- 
ed up in succeeding years. There 
was also to be a reduction of tax- 
ation, and that reduction would 
continue yearly. He felt assured 
that a calm review of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, of the 
real situation of the country, of 
the obligations pressing on it, 
would convince the house that the 
best interests of the nation would 
be consulted by a gradual reduc- 
tion of their expenditure and 
taxes. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, two counter-resolu- 
tions, stating in substance, that 
the excess of our income, now 
exceeding the five millions, the sum 
recommended by the resolution of 
the house, of June 9, 1819, as the 
sum necessary to constitute a 
sinking fund, for the preservation 
of public credit, by 260,000/. the 
period had now arrived at which 
taxation might be diminished, and 
the public feel the benefit of the 

lan recommended by the house, 
in their resolution of 1819.- 


Lord 
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Lord J. Russell was decidedly 
in favour of adopting the plan re- 
commended by his noble friend, 
of appropriating the whole sum of 
five millions to the relief of the 
people. 

Mr. Banks supported the plan 
proposed by ministers, as that most 
fitting to be adopted. 

Mr. Tierney entered into a re- 
view of the sinking fund from its 
first establishment, and adverted 
to the various inroads which had 
been made upon it. Wehad now 
seized the last rag which remain- 
ed, namely, the compound inte- 
rest, and by the confession of the 
noble lord, all which now remained 
to the public was a saving of 
260,000/. annually, to be, as the 
noble lord said, applied to the re- 
duction of the burdens to which 
the public were subjected. 

Mr. Wilmot defended the plan 
of ministers. 

Sir R. Wilson opposed it. 

After some observations from 
Mr. Whitmore and Mr. Price, 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
entered at length into a review of 
our present financial situation. It 
had been contended that we were 
insolvent; if it was so, that was a 
good reason for not paying our 
debts; but he was prepared to 
shew that we were in a very dif- 
ferent situation. Pictures had 
been drawn of the flourishing state 
of our finances, previous to the 
late war, but he contended that the 
country was at present in a much 
more flourishing state than it was 
at the time which had been so often 
alluded to, namely, 1792. The 
right hon. gentleman went into a 
review of the present state of our 
commerce and revenue to support 
his ‘assertion. He concluded by 
observing, that he had no doubt as 
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to the result of to-night’s debate ; 
but he felt it right to say, that on 
that result depended whether he 
should or should not be able to 
carry on the financial arrangement 
of the year. 

Lord Althorp replied ; after 
which the house divided. 

For the original motion, 126— 
For the amendment, 234—Majo- 
rity for ministers, 108. 

Feb. 22.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer moved that the house 
go into a committee of ways and 
means for raising the supply. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved the continuation of the to- 
bacco duty.—Agreed to. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved that the continuation of the 
4s. duty on pensions, &c. be conti- 
nued. 

Mr. Hume moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the sum of “ ten” shil- 
lings be substituted for “ four” 
shillings, on all pensions and al- 
lowances above 2004. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that this would only 
affect particular pensions, as acts 
exempted some of them. 

Mr. Hume said, he had never 
desired to take the house by sur- 
prise, nor did he wish to urge 
what would not bear the strictest 
examination ; but he required that 
the original motion should be 
postponed, and that the chaneellor 
of the exchequer should give them 
full accounts of the pensions, those 
which were exempted from duties, 
&c. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, it would be Aas to 
postpone the motion. 

Lord Londonderry thought 
agreeing to the motion would not 
injure the object of the hon. mem- 
ber respecting pensions. 


The 
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The chancellor of the exchequer 
observed, that he should have no 
objection to postpone the motion, 
buat for the inconvenience to which 
it would put the parties. 

Mr. G. Bennett said, under 
these circumstances he should move 
as an amendment, that the chair- 
man “ report progress and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Strangers ‘withdrew, amidst an 
immense deal of noise in the body 
of the house. The numbers were, 
For the amendment, 66—Against 
it, 133—Majority 67. 

The original resolution was 
then agreed to; as were some 
other resolutions for continuing 
the duties on sugar, &c. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
then moved, that the house do go 
into a committee of supply. 

Mr. Hume opposed the mouon. 
The hon. member entered at con- 
siderable length into a review of 
the accounts now before the house, 
and concluded by declaring he 
would divide on the question for 
the order of the day being read. 

After a conversation of some 
length, the house divided—For 
the order of the day being read, 
144—For the amendment, 54— 
Majority against the amendment, 


The house then went into a com- 
mittee, and 

Sir John Osborn proposed a 
vote of 21,000 seamen, including 
10,000 marines, for the present 
year. 

Mr. Hume proposed, as an 
amendment, to reduce the number 
to 17,000. He did not desire to 
reduce the seamen, but he would 
take them from the marines. 

Sir G. Cockburn supported the 
Original proposition, and con- 


AND 


tended, that 21,000 were necessary 
for the service. 

Mr. Hume contended, that there 
were but 19,000 men in 1817, and 
surely that number would be suffi- 
cient now. 

Mr. Croker denied the asser- 
tion, and contended that the mem- 
ber for Aberdeen was wrong in all 
his calculations. 

Lord Londonderry defended the 
original proposition. 

Sir I. Coffin bore testimony to 
the services done by the marines. 

Upon a division—For the ori- 
ginal motion, 57—-For the amend- 
ment, 53-——Majority, 104. 

Several other items were moved, 
and divisions took place, and the 
house sat to a late hour. 

Feb. 25.—The chancellor of 
the exchequer rose to bring for- 
ward his proposed plan for the re- 
demption of the five per cent. 
stock. The right hon. gentleman 
entered into a detail of his plan 
and intentions. 


PLAN, 

* A new stock to be created, 
bearing an interest at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum, the in- 
terest to be payable on the 5th of 
January, and the 5th of July, in 
each year, and not to be paid off 
until the 5th of January, 1829. 

“* All holders of five per cents. 
who shall not signify their dissent, 
to have for every 1002. five per 
cent. annuities 105/. in the new 
four per cent. stock. 

The first dividend of the new 
four per cent. stock to be payable 
on the 5th of January, 1823. 

“ Books to be opened at the 
bank from Monday, the 4th of 
March, to Saturday, the 16th of 
March, 1822, both days inclusive, 
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for receiving signatures of persons 
dissenting. 

“Persons not signifying their 
dissent within this period, to be 
deemed to have assented, unless 
they shall have been out of the 
united kingdom for the whole of 
such period ; in which case, they 
shall be permitted to express suc 
dissent at any time before the Ist 
day of June, 1822; and any per- 
sons, who may be in a other 
part of the world, except Europe, 
to be permitted to express their 
dissent at any time before the Ist 
day of March, 1823. 

‘* Persons dissenting, to be paid 
off in the numerical order in which 
their names may be subscribed. 
Such payment to commence on 
the 5th July, 1822, and to be con- 
tinued at such periods, and in 
sach manner, as parliament may 
direct. 

“« All holders of five per cent. 
stock will receive the dividends 
due on the 5th July, 1822.” 

He said his plan only differed 
from Mr. Pelham’s in one point, 
that of requiring a dissent,’ instead 
of an assent, on the part of the 
stockholder. He concluded b 
moving a resolution, “ that a 
holders of five per cent. stock, 
who did not declare their dissent, 
should receive 105¢. four per cent. 
fot each 100J. five per cent. The 
interest to be paid half yearly, and 
stock not redeemable till 1829.” 

Mr. Ellice contended _ that, 
looking at the plan of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in what- 
ever way you would, it was unjust 
towards the public creditor, who 
had a right to an option which 
was not given by this plan, The 
effect of it had already been to in- 
duce little holders of stock to run, 
ih a state of alarm, and sell out, 
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and the result had been to raise 
all the foreign funds, even to the 
bonds of the new republic of Co- 
lumbia, which had risen to par. 

Mr. Williams also condemned 
the plan, first, on account of the 
distress it would occasion to the 
small fund-holders, of whom, ac- 
cording to the statement of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, there 
were above’ 50,000. Next, he 
disapproved of the plan, because it 
added seven millions to the national 
debt. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had said it would be be- 
neficial, inasmuch as it would keep 
up the funds. In his (Mr. Wil- 
liams’s) opinion, this was an evil 
rather than a good, since the debt 
would be much better paid when 
the funds were low than when they 
were high. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
in reply to a question from Mr. 
Ricardo, said no person residing 
abroad, who might in consequence 
claim an extended time for enter- 
ing a dissent, should be entitled to 
such extended time for any stock 
purchased later than the 2d of 
February. 

Mr. T. Wilson objected to one 
part of the plan, viz. that part 
which went to hold a rod over the 
heads of the individuals holding 5 
per cent. stock. It not only re- 
duced their interest to 4 per cent. 
but told them, that at the end of 
seven years it might be again re- 
duced. 

Some further observations fol- 
lowed from Mr. Ricardo, Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Banks. 

The chancellor of the exclhi , 
in reply to questions put to him, 
said, trustees would be empowered 
to act for their principals, and be 
indemnified as Mr. Pelham’s 
act in 1749. 


The 
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The resolution was ultimately 
adopted. 
ouse of Lords, Feb. 26.— 
The earl of Li rose, on the 
order of the day, to open the dis- 
cussion upon the question of agri- 
cultural distress. He commenced 
by observing, that every respect 
was due to the numerous petition- 
ers on the subject of this dis- 
tress, but at the same time par- 
liament was to consider the sub- 
ject without reference to the opi- 
nions of others. The motion he 
had to make was for information. 
Their lordships were aware the 
subject had been taken up in the 
other house of parliament, and it 
was thought some benefit might 
accrue from taking a view of the 
state of the country, before they 
had to discuss the measures to be 
brought to this house. He should 
therefore trouble the house with a 
few observations on the state of 
the country, in order that the 
might agree upon the points which 
were to be the subjects of consi- 
deration. The internal state of 
the country must have attracted 
the attention of every one, and it 
must strike most men, that the in- 
crease of population was great in 
every part of the country. From 
the year 1801, there had been an 
increase of population in the whole 
united kingdom, of nearly seven 
millions. With respect to the 
agricultural districts, the increase 
had been as great as among the 
manufacturing part of the commu- 
nity. The next point to which at- 
tention was naturally directed, 
was the state of the revenue. In 
the course of the last year the re- 
venue of the country had exceeded 
that of the preceding year 10 mil- 
lions sterling. The institution of 
saving banks had contributed much 





to the revenue. In the last year 
the savings of these banks had 
increased from 700,000. to 
1,200,0002. With respect to fo- 
reign commerce, a considerable 
advantage had arisen in the course 
of the last year. The papers 
which would laid before the 
house, would show an increase to 
the amount of two or three mil- 
lions. In the manufactures of 
cotton, iron, and other articles, 
there was a considerable degree of 
industry. 

The noble lord then adverted to 
agriculture, and observed, that the 
first question was, whether people 
had not been led away by a false 
opinion of the state of the country ? 
He could not believe, that there 
was the slightest foundation for 
saying that the distresses of this 
country were to be ascribed to 
taxation. He said this, because 
on looking at other countries he 
found the same character of dis- 
tress. They had upon the table of 
the house, the evidence laid last 
as before a committee of the 

guse of commons, and particu- 
larly the testimony of Mr. Jacob, 
who appeared before the commit- 
tee, and being asked what was the 
state of the growers of corn in the 
north of Europe, he declared that 
the state of agriculture was the ge- 
neral subject of complaint. He 
heard complaints in Holland, Ger- 
many, and Poland, in France, and 
the Netherlands. The farmers 
complained bitterly of low prices. 
The fall of prices was one-third. 
This was the evidence of a gentle- 
man of great ability, who had vi- 


sited the continent to obtain infor- 
mation. They had also the opi- 
nion of the deputies of France, in 
their address of November last to 
the king, and the answer of the 

monarch. 
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monarch. The chamber alluded 
to existing distress in three-fourths 
of France, arising from agricul- 
ture. The king, in his answer, 
admitted that distress, and stated 
that he had taken measures to re- 
medy the same; but added, that 
no regulation could prevent the 
effect of superabundance. In Ha- 
nover, and other parts, the same 
difficulties occurred. It would, 
no doubt, be said this distress 
arose in England from taxation ; 
but in Switzerland, where there 
was no national debt, no standing 
army, distress was as great as in 
any country in Europe. The noble 
lord contended, upon all these 
facts, that agricultural distress was 
general throughout Europe. Hav- 
ing directed their attention to this 
part of the subject, he came toa 
consideration of the evil. The 
statement that taxation was the 
cause of the evilwas new. It was 
universally admitted by the peti- 
tioners, that agriculture and manu- 
factures were in a thriving condi- 
tion during the late war. Since 
the termination of the war, one- 
fourth of the taxation had been 
taken off. The property-tax had 
been taken off. They had a re- 
duction which amounted to 25 per 
cent. of the whole amount of taxa- 
tion. Make allowance for the 
depreciation of the currency, and 
the relief would be found to be 
equivalent. If they looked back, 
they had documents which would 
not deceive them. The noble lord 
cited the returns of the exports 
since 1790, and he said it clearly 
appeared that the exports had 
been quadrupled, and the imports 
trebled. Could any man travel 
through the country without see- 
ing, that waste and uncultivated 
lands had been forced into a state 
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of cultivation? Looking also to 
the consumption of barley, they 
would find a great increase. Tea, 
from a duty of 13 per cent. had 
been raised to 100 per cent., and 
the increase in consumption proved 
the increase of population. In 
1789, the consumption of candles 
was 48 millions of pounds; in 
1821, the consumption was 83 
millions of pounds. Soap, leather, 
salt, and bricks, had all increased 
in consumption beyond the increase 
of population. 
re noble lord stated, that to 
induce the house to consider what 
was the state of the country com- 
ared with the state of taxation, 
he put it seriously to every lord to 
ask himself, what relief he could 
expect from a reduction of taxa- 
tion? Ask the farmer what he 
wants, he will tell you a market. 
They had, during the war, with a 
great expenditure, created an in- 
creased demand in the markets. 
During the last war the demands 
of government in the markets was 
two millions annually, now it was 
not 200,000. That circumstance 
alone would prove that the demand 
could not keep pace with the in- 
crease in the market. They all 
agreed that faith with the public 
creditor must be kept, and the di- 
vidends paid. They were all 
on the reduction of ex- 
penses, and then the question was, 
what would be the advantage to 
the country by the reduction of 
five millions of taxes? The reve- 
venue was about fifty-four mil- 
lions, and the reduction proposed 
was one-fifth of the income of 
the country. This reduction must 
have great effect, yet some were 
advocates for giving up the sink- 
ing fund. But what was the gai 
to be set against the loss? Wy, 
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the loss of the sinking fund would 
make the borrowing of money dif- 
ficult, and that difficulty would 
fall heavy on the agriculturists 
themselves. The noble lord eulo- 
omy the measure of the sinking 
und in the time of peace. Every 
in Europe, which had 
created a debt, had created a sink- 
ing fund. France and America 
had preserved a sinking fund, and 
would the parliament of England 
be the caly nation to throw away 
credit and character by giving it 
up? They could gain nothing by 
giving it up, and he expressed a 
hope that they never would aban- 
don it. The noble lord then came 
to the question of what measures 
were necessary to remedy the evils 
complained of. He had before 
stated the distress of the country 
to be the result of a long and ar- 
duous wat, and abundance of 
= brought on by forcing waste 
ands into cultivation. The re- 
medy must be brought about by 
the operation of time. A noble 
lord had said it was a distress be- 
neficial to no one; but it was ad- 
vantageous to a large class of the 
population of the country. He 
then came to a statement of what 
the king’s government had done to 
reduce the expenses last year, 
which was nearly eight millions. The 
first measure had been to reduce 
the expenditure; and, secondly, 
to secure the sinking fund. The 
next measure they resorted to was 
a saving in the interest of the 
funded debt. They had made a 
considerable reduction in the taxa- 
tion of the country, and looked 
forward for more. The noble lord 
then adverted to the measure for 
reducing the rate of interest on the 
national debt, and considered the 
plan beneficial to the country, not 
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only as a saving, but as the means 
of compelling the bank to lower 
their rate of discount, and give 
more circulation to the currency. 
Upon the question, whether the 
committee on the corn laws could 
spon any beneficial effect, he 

ad some doubt. He was ready 
to admit that some alteration might 
be made in thelaw regulating the 
importation of corn, so as to draw 
the desired distinction between re- 
striction on importation, and abso- 
lute prohibition. The noble lord 
concluded a luminous statement of 
his views on this subject, by mov- 
mg “ That there be laid before this 
house the evidence required by the 
marquis of Lansdowne on a former 
day, namely, the estimates for 
1822.” 

The marquis of Lansdowne con- 
sidered this exposé of the views 
of the government, upon the im- 
portant question of public distress, 
beneficial to the country. He 
could not agree with the noble 
earl, that the distress of the coun- 
try was not occasioned by taxa- 
tion. He was glad to hear it was 
intended farther to reduce the tax- 
ation, because he was convinced 
the public burdens pressed heavy 
at this time on all classes. He 
could not support the noble earl 
in certain fashionable opinions'en- 
tertained by modern professors of 
political economy, who came’ from 
their books and studies, declaring 
that taxation was not the cause of 
distress, but rather a benefit to the 
country. Taxation did fall heavy 
on the country, and formed an ob- 
stacle to recovery from that dis- 
tress under which the country suf- 
fered. 

The duke of Buckingham sup- 
ported the statement of lord: Li- 


verpool. 


Lord 
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Lord Dacre imputed much of 
the present distress to excessive 
taxation. He was convinced no- 
thing could effectually relieve the 
present distress but reduced taxa- 
tion and diminished expenditure. 

Lord Harrowby imputed the 
distress to the great importation 
of the year 1819, and the plentiful 
harvest of 1819-20 and 21, to 
which might be added the reduction 
which had taken place in_ the 
quantity of our circulating medium, 
in consequence of a return to cash 
payments. When these circum- 
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stances were considered, no one 
could be at a loss to discover the © 
cause of the present reduced price 
of agricultural produce. He de- 
fended the sinking fund, and con- 
tended that even if the whole five 
millions appropriated to it were 
given to the reduction of taxation, 
it would give a very trifling relief ; 
whilst sweeping away our sinking’ 
fund would give a mortal stab to 
public credit. 

After a few words from lord 
Redesdale, the motion of lord 
Liverpool was agreed to. 





CHAPTER II. 


Petition from the Common Council, relative to Alderman Waithman.— 
Salt Tax.—Report of the Annual Malt Tax.—Queen’s Funeral.— 


Petitions on Agricultural Distress.— Post Office.—Sup 


erannuation 


Act.—Postmasters’ General.— Board of Control.—Army and Navy 
Estimates. —Capt. Romeo.— Colonial Trade Acts. 


OUSE of Commons, Feb. 

28th.-Mr. Alderman Wood 
presented a petition from the 
common council of the city of 
London, complaining of an outrage 
committed on Ald. Waithman, one 
of their sheriffs, on the 26th of 
August, during the procession at 
the queen’s funeral. The circum- 
stances were fully discussed ; when 
the motion was lost by a majority 
of 128. 

Mr. Calcraft then brought for- 
ward his motion on the subject of 
the salt tax. He said, that, notwith- 
standing the long debate just now 
concluded, and the decision so 
decidedly in favour of ministers, 
he felt bound to bring forward a 
subject, dry and dull in its details, 


but of the greatest importance to 
the country. He had long had it 
under consideration; he had it 
much at heart, and if the result 
were such as he could fain wish, 
it would be attended with most 
beneficial effects to a very large 
portion of the community. It 
might be recollected by some who 
had seats in the former parliament, 
that in 1817, when the question 
first occupied his attention in such 
a manner as to induce him to press 
it upon the notice of the house, 
he had moved for a committee to 
inquire into the effects of the salt 
tax : on a division, the motion was 
rejected by a very small majority 
of only nine votes—a rare. cireum- 
stance on any occasion where the 


proposition 
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proposition came from the opposi- 
tion side of the house. In the 
year 1818, when the motion was 
renewed, ministers had thought 
fit to grant the committee without 
dispute, and, in consequence, 
twenty-one gentlemen, not of his 
own selection—not partial to his 
view of the question—but leaving 
to ministers a fair majority of 
voices, entered upon the investiga- 
tion. Those who felt that degree 
of interest in the question that 
its importance merited had no 
doubt read the report; but with 
the permission of the house he 
would repeat one of the resolutions 
of the committee, because upon it 
he founded the motion with which 
he should conclude. It was this :— 

“ Resolved, That itis the opinion 
of this committee, that the repeal 
of the salt duties would be pro- 
ductive of the greatest and most 
important advantages to all de- 
scriptions of persons in this king- 
dom; and that the present state 
of the income and expenditure of 
the united kingdom alone prevent 
your committee from instructing 
their chairman to move for leave 
to bring ina bill for such total 
repeal.” 

After a painful inquiry of two 
months, such was the determina- 
tion to which the committee had 
come; whether upon a division or 
unanimously, he did not recollect. 
On June 1, 1818, that resolution 
with others was reported to the 
house, and with that express opi- 
nion upon the journals, it became 


him (Mr. Calcraft) to account for 
the course he had thought it ad- 
visable to take in abstaining from 
1818 to 1822, from moving for 
the repeal of this tax so recom- 
mended. He had indeed been 
exceedingly pressed on all sides 





to bring forward a measure, by 
some that had acted with him in 
the committee, and by others 
whose support he had no doubt he 
should receive on the present occa- 
sion. In his place, however, he 
begged to assert that he did not 
think in the interval, that the state 
of the income and expenditure of 
the country would warrant a motion 
for the repeal of the tax. He had 
been of that opinion in 1819, and 
in 1820 it had continued: in 1821 
he had been deterred by the same 
persuasion, and it was not until 
1822 that he deemed the circum- 
stances of the country so infinitely 
changed for the better, in point of 
finance, as to justify such a pro- 
ceeding. It now became so impe- 
rative on the house to reduce taxa- 
tion, that it was perfectly consistent 
in him to step forward on the pre- 
sent occasion. He begged to 
state the mode in which he should 
set about this object: his motion 
would be for a bill to effect a 
gradual reduction of the duty on 
salt; he entreated honourable gen- 
tlemen to observe, that he sought 
only a gradual reduction. As the 
house had been pleased to sanction 
a sinking fund, a vote in which he 
fully concurred, he was bound not 
to propose any measure that could 
materially interfere with that pro- 
ject. He had therefore refrained 
from proposing the sweeping away 
of this duty at once, and if his 
suggestion were adopted, it would 
be an annual reduction of this 
duty: it was now lds. per bushel, 
and his proposition was, that it 
should be abolished at the rate of 
5s. a year until the whole was ex- 
tinct. He trusted that his measure 
would be thought as mild, as rea- 
sonable, and as gradual, as any of 


those who agreed with him in the 
obnoxiousness 
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obnoxiousness and weight of this 
tax could expect. He would now 
state a few particulars relating to 
the tax itself. Like many’ others, 
it began at first, in the reign of 
William and Mary, only a tem- 
impost of three halfpence 
Joe Five years fre 
it was doubled, and in the reign of 
George II. it was made perpetual 
at the rate of 8d. per gallon, or 5s. 
per bushel. It was not until the 
38th of the late king, that the 
duty:was raised to 10s. per bushel ; 
and in the 45th year of his reign it 
reached its present amount of 15s. 
per bushel. The house would ob- 
serve that this 15s. per bushel was 
upon a raw material, the produce 
of the covntry, which mixed itself 
up with all the necessaries of life, 
and which was consumed alike by 
the poorest and by the richest. It 
fell with an unequal and oppressive 
weight upon the poor man, and 
was, in fact, nothing less than a 
poll tax, operating in a manner the 
most unjust and arbitrary. Any 
man conversant with the circum- 
stances of the lower orders must 
know that the day labourer used 
as much of this raw material as he 
(Mr. Calcraft) consumed, or any 
other individual in ten times his 
circumstances. Could that be a 
correct or fair principle of taxation 
under which the mechanic, the 
labourer, and the artizan paid as 
highly, as the more wealthy and 
less useful classes of the commu- 
nity? Could it be justified by an 
thing but the direst necessity? It 
had been calculated that this tax 
alone cost the labourer from 20s. 
to 25s. per annum ; and when the 
house considered the high price 
of labour, especially of agricultural 
labour, it would see at once what 
a immense proportion of the in- 
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come of these poor men was con- 
sumed by this oppressive duty. 
This raw material was bestowed 
upon us by Providence, like air or 
water, and yet where it had existed 
in the greatest plenty, the inge- 
nuity of man had rendered it the 
greatest curse. It gave rise to 
innumerable crimes; breaches of 
the law, and conduct grossly im- 
moral were encouraged, by the 
temptation it held out to the inha- 
bitants of the district where the 
raw material was produeed. Mr. 
Justice Burton (who for 28 years 
was chief justice of Chester), Sir 
J. Stanley (chairman of the quarter - 
sessions), and various other wit- 
nesses, equally respectable, had 
given undeniable testimony upon 
this point, clearly demonstrating 
that the salt duty was a most fruit- 
ful source of crime and vice in 
Cheshire. It was to be observed 
also, that the duty, from its nature, 
affected the labourer and the in- 
ferior tradesman in all articles of 
consumption; a man who only 
purchased one hundred pounds 
worth of the raw material, was 
obliged immediately to advance 
3,000/. or thirty-fold for the tax 
uponit. Yet this article was the 
produce of our own soil. To the 
— was to be added, the accu- 
mulation of profit for each indi- 
vidual through whose hands the 
salt passed; so thata man who 
bought six-penny worth of salt, 
paid 36 or 37 times the price of 
the raw material, without which 
neither he nor his family could 
subsist. It was said, however, 
that all this weight was thrown 
upon the employer of the labourer 
—that it went to advance the 
wages of labour. True; but was 
there any thing more desirable in 
@ community like this, than to 
keep 
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keep 
labour? What would become of 
our manufactures if the price of 
labour were not kept down? It 
was kept down indeed at the ex- 
pense of the farmer, who could 
not now throw the taxes upon the 
consumer, The manufacturers 
were kept in their present state— 
a state rather flourishing than 
otherwise —by what? Because the 
manufacturer ate the bread pro- 
duced by the farmer without paying 
the tax upon it. Such was the 
real cause of the great depression 
in agriculture. Did he wish, there- 
fore, that the manufacturers should 
be supplied with dear bread, or 
dear provisions? By no means: 
but he wished for a reasonable 
reduction of taxation, that the 
farmer might be able to furnish 
bread at a low price without loss ; 
that commerce and manufactures 
might flourish, and the farmers 
flourish also. Any body who chose 
to travel through the report of the 
committee, would see that the 
duty on salt affected trade in many 
of its branches: it affected our 
fisheries in a most extraordinar 
degree, it affected agriculture itself 
to a very burdensome extent. So 
long as the tax existed, neither the 
fisheries, nor agriculture, nor trade, 
could derive those great advan- 
tages from the raw material, that 
might, he was confident, be ob- 
tained if it were wholly removed. 
It might be asked, then, why he 
did not move for its total and im- 
mediate repeal? The resolution 
of the house of commons, on a 
former night, in favour of the 
sinking fund, was in opposition to 
it; besides, he knew that we 
capitals were in the 
ctloaies and if a total end im- 
mediate repeal were effected, pro- 


down reasonably the price of pe 
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rty to an enormous amount 
would be endangered, if not de- 
stroyed. One of the great evils 
attending this tax was, that it 
drove the salt trade into a mono- 
poly. There were individuals in 
that trade who paid from 100,000. 
to 200,000/. a year duty. There- 
fore, when such a capital was 
invested, locked up, and shackled 
in the trade, he would not rashly 
attempt to cause the tax to be 
repealed, by bringing in a bill for 
that purpose in the present session. 
The eae would perceive that he 
did not mean to proceed violently 
with this measure. It was his 
wish, however, that the public 
should ultimately be relieved from 
the burden of this tax. Convinced 
as he was, the individual and the 
state would derive great benefit from 
its repeal ; he felt that there was no 
necessity to go into further details 
with respect to the hardship and 
inconvenience produced by the tax 
on salt. When it was stated that 
no man ate his salt at a less rate 
than 36 or 37 per cent. above the 
cost price, he thought the incon- 
venience and hardship were sufli- 
ciently established, and those who 
meant to oppose his motion ought 
to show that the consumer was not 
affected to the extent he had des- 
cribed. If his object were achieved, 
then the revenue would, this year, 
be reduced to the extent of 
500,000/, Now, the house had 
voted a sinking fund of 5,000,000J. 
ever which there was an estima- 
ted surplus of 200,000/. Admit- 
ting, therefore, thst nothing fur- 
ther was done for the reduction of 
the expenditure, supposing that 
economy was pursued no further, 
and that the revenue did not con- 
tinue to improve (he was sanguine 
in his belief that it would progres- 
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sively increase ; but he was not 
quite so sanguine that a system of 
rigid economy would be observed) ; 
sull, admitting those points, if 
one-third of the salt tax were given 
up, it would only reduce the sink- 
ing fund to 4,700,000. Could 
any man be sincere in supposing 
that the difference between a 
sinking fund of 4,700,000/. and of 
5,000,000/. was of such conse- 
quence as to entail the slightest 
inconvenience on the public credi- 
tor, or to make any material varia- 
tion with respect to the liquidation 
of the public debt? Especially 
when the proposition was coupled 
with this assurance, that if any 
further reduction of the public ex- 
penditure, or any increase of the 
revenue took place, the sums thus 
accruing would be applied to raising 
the sinking fund to 5,000,000/. 
the sum which it pleased the house 
to declare should be appropriated 
to that purpose. Besides, if he 
understood the noble marquis, it 
was his intention, annually, to take 
off a certain proportion of the 
taxes. If that were indeed his 
intention, then the present propo- 
sition only went to anticipate, in 
a very small degree, that which 
the noble marquis himself meant 
to carry into effect, and that, too, 
with reference to a tax which 
pressed with great severity on the 
lower classes of the community. 
The remjssion of a part of the 
malt tax how, would only be an- 
Ucipating by afew menths, that 
which was contemplated by the 
government. Such a reduction 
would be productive of more bene- 
Gt than an improved sinking fund, 
or even an increased revenue. 
He concluded by moving “ for 
leave to bring in a bill for the gra- 
dual repeal of the duty on salt.” 
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Mr. Davenport seconded the 
motion. 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer said, it would give much 
satisfaction to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, if they could, consistently 
with the real interest of the 
country, agree to a greater remis- 
sion of taxes; but, after what 
parliament had already done on 
this point, he certainly thought 
necessary to withstand any farther 
reduction. The hoa, member had 
spoken of the sinking fund in very 
candid terms. He might not, 
perhaps, consider the resolution to 
which the house had come, with 
respect to the exact amount of the 
cilien fund, to be of so binding 
a nature as he (the chancellor of 
the exchequer) did. But, feeling 
as he did, the strict necessity of 
adhering to the resolution by which 
the house pledged itself to the 
realization of a sinking fund of 
5,000,000/., he trusted that a very 
few minutes’ reflection would show 
to the hon. member that bis object 
was unattainable. He had stated, 
that the subtraction of 500,000/. 
from the sinking fund, would not 
materially affect its operation ; 
because, beyond the 5,000,000/. 
applicable as a sinking fund, there 
was as s of 200,000/., and 
therefore, after reducing the gross 
sum to the extent of 5,000,000Z. 
to meet the hon. member's object, 
there would still be left a sinking 
fund of 4,700,000. But he was 
prepared to contend, looking to 
the amount of the funded and un- 
funded debt, that it was 
to have a sinking fund of at least 
5,000,000. He thought he should 
be able to show, that ministers had 


gone to the greatest extent of 
coneession which it woe! oe 
for them to sanction within the 

present 
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nt year, The malt-tax in 
gland had been remitted to the 
amount of 1,200,000/., that of 
Ireland to the amount of 200,0002., 
making a total of 1,400,000/. 
They were enabled to make these 
reductions by the saving of 
1,200,0002. which would arise 
from the paying off the English 
5 per cents.—90,000/. from the 
alteration in the Irish 5 per cents.— 
and the surplus of the sinking 
fund, amounting to 200,000/.— 
making a total of 1,490,000. 
The surplus of the sinking fund, 
as the hon. member must perceive, 
was already appropriated. This 
was all the reduction that could 
now be made. Even with an im- 
provement in the revenue, ministers 
felt that they would not be justified 
in proposing, at present, any 
measure, in the way of reduction, 
beyond the lowering of the annual 
malt-tax. He was of opinion, 
that, even if the honourable mem- 
ber were right in his enumeration 
of the benefits which he expected 
to derive from the reduction of this 
tax, the present was not the time 
for conceding it. Considerations 
of high moment rendered the 
ement of such a measure 
absolutely necessary. 
The marquis of Londonderry 
proposed to lay before the house 
shortly, the grounds on 
which his vote upon this question 
would be regulated. He would 
not disguise that he felt extreme 
anxiety for. the arrival of that 
moment when the state of public 
affairs would permit his majesty’s 
ministers, or point it out to them 
as their duty, to remove a con- 
siderable part of the existing 
taxes. The hon. member for Not- 
had reminded them of 


the popularity they might acquire 


by the affirmative of this question. 
He (lord Londonderry) hoped he 
was duly sensible of the value of 
popularity, but he should be un- 
worthy of the seat which he held 
in his majesty’s councils, if he 
were capable of sacrificing to it a 
larger interest, and of yielding 
higher considerations toa tempo- 
rary and delusive object. The hon. 
member had not been very con- 
sistent in concluding with such a 
recommendation, after a tirade on 
public credit; for it was a course 
of proceeding very ill calculated 
indeed for the support and main- 
tenance of public credit. The 
hon. member for Wareham, who 
brought the proposition forward, 
had placed it on a fair, candid, 
and parliamentary ground, con- 
tending that it did not go, either in 
letter or in spirit, to rescind the 
vote to which the house had lately 
acceded; but that the one was 
me consistent with the other. 
e committee to which this sub- 
ject had been referred, felt, it was 
true, that the tax was open to 
many specious objections, and 
afforded scope for a variety of pa- 
thetic appeals; but they contented 
themselves with proposing certain 
modifications; and referred it to 
the house to consider when the 
finances of the country, and the 
excess of income over expenditure, 
would allow of its repeal. Now, 
was the suggestion of that repeal 
at present compatible with the late 
resolution of the house as re- 
spected the sinking fund? Was 
ere not a great operation now in 
eens in the money-market ? 
honourable mover (Mr. Cal- 
craft) had brought forward his 
measure like a skilful‘ parliamen- 


tary tactician; and, doubting the 
success of a project for — 
an 
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and immediately abolishing this 
branch of the revenue, he had 
submitted a gradual plan, and 
proposed to effect the measure by 
three successive gradations. There 
was certainly more party manage- 
ment than financial dexterity in 
such an arrangement. The house 
might be more readily persuaded 
to sacrifice 500,000. of taxation 
this year, and a further sum in the 
next, than to repeal the entire tax 
at one sweep: but he did think 
this mode of proceeding was = 
to very serious objections. Unless 
they were prepared for an infrac- 
tion of the system which was re- 
cognised but a few nights since, they 
would not lend their countenance 
to this progressive principle of re- 
duction. Let them recollect, that 
if this motion was carried, there 
would be no barrier against other 
reductions. There was a powerful 
party in the house, whose avowed 
object was to destroy the sinking 
fund ; though, by that means, the 
credit of the country would be laid 
prostrate. Let not hon. gentlemen 
suffer themselves to be entangled, 
or become in succession allies of 
the common enemy. If honour- 
able members were not on their 
guard, the enemy would obtain a 
triumph, even whilst the house 
was decidedly against them. The 
repealers of one night would boast 
that their scheme was drawn up 
with a view to the conservation of 
the sinking fund, and afterwards 
would come the honourable mem- 
ber for Nottingham, and press for 
the repeal of the leather tax, and 
for another slice, no less indeed 
than 600,000/., from the sinking 
fund. Now from the state of the 
money market, the saving effected 
by the reduction in the 5 per cents. 
<= not exceed 1,200,000/., and 
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the whole of this, together with 
the extra 260,000/. of the sinkin 
fund, would be counterbalanc 
by the diminution of the malt duty. 
e the house would beware 
then of the trap which was here 
set for it; he hoped it would be 
seen that gentlemen opposite had 
no fund in their view, that indeed 
they talked of no fund but the 
inexhaustible one of retrenchment. 
Was the hon. baronet (Sir J. Se- 
bright) in his place, when his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had opened their 
plans of retrenchment — plans 
which had, he would venture to 
say, surpassed the expectations of 
the house? They had indisput- 
ably gone beyond the suggestions. 
of the finance committee, nor was 
it to be supposed that they closed 
the account of reductions. It 
must be remembered however, and 
it would be nothing short of gross 
ignorance to forget, that as far as 
reduction had gone, there was. 
pro tanto less field for it remaining. 
The proposition before them went 
to shake our financial system to 
its base : it went by a side wind to 
rescind the vote to which they had 
already come. In the army no 
reduction could at this moment 
take place. Honourable gentle- 
men opposite were willing to grant 
what additional troops might be 
requisite for the immediate exi- 
gency, and it seemed also to be 
admitted, that the navy and ord- 
nance were at their lowest esta- 
blishment. It was only in the 
civil branches of expenditure that 
retrenchment was considered prac- 
ticable: and what very extensive 
saving could be effected on_ the 
two millions composing the civil 
list? Let not honourable gentle- 
men then, proceed to shake that 
system which they had renogninnde 
an 
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and inflict a fatal wound on public 
credit, for the sake of premature 
or speculative retrenchments. 
When the proper time arrived, 
ministers would not fail to evince 
the same disposition that actuated 
them now, and avail themselves 
of the first opportunity of cutting 
down useless expenditure. But 
he called on the hon. member for 
Ripon (Mr. Gipps,) and he called 
on the house, in the meantime, 
to keep faith with the public, not 
to recede from the pledges given 
in the midst of a financial opera- 
tion, so nearly affecting the inte- 
rests of the stockholder, and the 
future credit of the country. If 
our financial system was to be sacri- 
ficed, at least let it be pulled down 
openly and directly ; but he con- 
jured them not to trifle with their 
former vote, nor get rid of it by a 
course of proceeding so _preju- 
dicial to the character of parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Brougham rose, but imme- 
diately gave way to 

Sir T. Lethbridge, who said his 
majesty’s ministers were not, he 
feared, sufficiently apprised of the 
existing distress. or his own 
part, the speech from the throne 
raised a suspicion in his mind, 
that it was not intended to grant 
that relief, without which he trem- 
bled for the consequences. Under 
this impression, he had considered 
their proposed retrenchments as 
inadequate ; for taxation, if not 
the primary, must be regarded as 
an auxiliary cause of the distress. 
He did not mean to contend, that 
m a country possessed of such 
great resources as this, taxation 
under ordinary circumstances was 
an evil of such magnitude, as was 
by some persons su ; but 
he was satisfied that the country, 





in its present state, could not con- 
tinue to pay the taxes now exist- 
ing. e perceived with regret, 
that the landed interest was falling 
in that house. He did not know 
the causes which had led to this 
result; but it was powerfully im- 
pressed upon his mind, that the 
entlemen who represented the 
anded interest in that house, had 
by some extraordinary means been 
induced to turn their backs upon 
themselves. In the view which 
he entertained of the present 
wants of the country, he did not 
feel inclined to rest satisfied with 
a reduction of the salt tax mere- 
ly; but, in the absence of a 
greater proposed relief, he would 
cling to that—a drowning man 
would catch at a straw. He did 
not differ with ministers on the 
subject of their ponerse’ policy ; on 
the contrary, he looked up to them 
as men of great and splendid 
character. In their general line 
of policy they possessed his con- 
fidence, and he believed they also 
possessed the confidence of the 
ple of England—he meant the 
egitimate people, for the honour- 
able member for Hertfordshire 
(Sir J. Sebright) had drawn a just 
distinction between the real and 
the false people, describing the 
former to consist of the manly 
yeomanry, and the latter to be 
composed of a certain unfortunate 
portion, the population which in- 
habited the great manufacturing 
towns. But although he at 
present placed confidence in minis- 
ters for their general policy, he 


would tell them, that if they _ 
sisted in the resolution =, 1ey 
appeared to have adopted, of sa- 
crificing the landed to the monied 
interest, he would soon withdraw 
it from them. He was —— 
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that ministers would dread to lose 
the confidence of the country. 
He knew them to be men of great 
talents and sound understanding, 
and that they would not wish to 
govern the country without carry- 
ing with them its confidence and 
support. He entreated them, 
therefore, for their own sakes, to 
reconsider the resolutions to which 
they had come upon the subject 
of the distresses of the country. 
He was persuaded that the aggre- 
gate monied property of the king- 
dom did not bear its fair share of 
the burdens of the country. With 
respect to the question before the 
house, he wished that the repeal 
of the tax had not been proposed 
to be gradual, but total and im- 
mediate. He hoped, however, 
that the motion would be carried ; 
for although the relief it proposed 
was small, yet it was something. 
Nobody ought to be surprised at 
the sentiments which he had felt 
it his duty to submit to the house. 
In the name of his constituents 
he represented their distresses, 
and called upon government to 
come forward with other measures 
to afford them relief than those 
they had proposed, which were 
totally hatdiegnate for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. J. Martin stated his inten- 
tion to vote for the motion. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull could 
not concur in whathad fallen from 
the hon. member for Somerset- 
shire (Sir T. Lethbridge) with re- 
spect to the individuals who re- 
presented the landed interest in 
that house. He was satisfied he 
expressed the sentiments of every 
Pn in the house, meg te said 

at in his opinion they discharg- 
ed their duty | fairly calentih their 
constituents, not permitting them- 
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selves to be awed by the threats 
which were held on the one hand, 


or the influence that was proffered 
on the other. If, as had been 
contended, the members who 
voted for the resolution which the 
chancellor of the exchequer had 
ww ger on a former evening, 

ad by that vote pledged them- 
selves that a sinking fund of 
5,000,000. ought to be maintain- 
ed; then, indeed, he who had 
voted for that resolution, would be 
guilty of inconsistency, in voting, 
as he intended to do, for the mo- 
tion before the house. But he 
was of opinion, that the effect of 
that resolution was only to pledge 
the house, that the maintenance 
of a sinking fund was necessary, 
without saying any thing of its 
amount. He did not believe that 
the sinking fund would be endan- 
gered, if the house should resolve 
to repeal the tax upon salt; for 
ministers could effect further re- 
trenchments to meet their dimin- 
ished income. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson expressed 
his intention to vote against the 
motion. 

Mr. Brougham could not re- 
frain from directing the attention 
of the house to the very extra- 
ordinary course which the debate 
had taken. All the speeches which 
had that night been delivered, 
with the —— aernsded be 
of the noble marquis, ) 
came from both rides of the house, 
were the same in every respect 
except the concluding sentences. 
If an n had heard nearly 
the wh of each speech, and had 


only not heard the concluding sen- 
tence of each, he would have been 
led to believe that a more harmo- 
nious or unanimous assembly had 
Not 
one 


never before oe together. 
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one member who had spoken had 
said a word in favour of the tax 
which formed the subject of dis- 
cussion ; but, on the contrary, all 
had reprobated it as bad in its 
principle, odious in its machinery, 
and impolitic in its application ; 
but somehow or other it happen- 
ed, that those persons, who were 
united in the opinion of the im- 
propriety of the tax, differed in 
opinion on the practical part of 
the question ; some wishing to re- 
peal it now, and others being de- 
sirous to abolish it at some future 
period. One ground which was 
alleged for maintaiming the tax, 
was the necessity of keeping up a 
sinking fund; and another was, 
that government had not yet car- 
ried their intended retrenchment 
sufficiently far to allow the tax to 
be removed. Now he believed 
that ministers would as soon con- 
sent to abandon this tax, which all 
men united in condemning, as 
effect the retrenchment of which 
they talked. If the house were 
that night to take away the tax, 
and leave ministers to supply the 
= and means by which the 
sinking fund was to be preserved, 
they would never see any more 
retrenchment than was sufficient 
to supply the deficiency arising 
from the tax. He was confident 
that if the motion were carried, 
and he wished it was of the ex- 
tended operation desired by the 
hon. member for Somersetshire, 
ministers would do as they had 
done on a former occasion; after 
having stated that they had effect- 
ed every possible retrenchment, 
and on that ground objected to 
the abolition of useless places— 
themselves come forward, make 
still further retrenchments, and 
abolish the very places they had 
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before defended; and thus the 
country would gain two import- 
ant objects—a reduction of the 
expenditure, and the removal of a 
most odious and oppressive tax. 
The noble marquis had attempted 
to mislead the members who 
voted with him in favour of the 
resolution, which was adopted by 
the house a few evenings back. 
He understood that resolution 
only to confirm a resolution of the 
house in 1819, by which a sink- 
ing fund was recognized to be in 
existence. But the necessity of 
keeping up the fund was not with- 
in the four quarters of that reso- 
lution. Gentlemen who had voted 
for the resolution alluded to by the 
noble marquis, might therefore, 
with perfect consistency, vote in 
favour of the motion that night. 
Even those members who were of 
opinion that the sinking fund ought 
to be maintained at 5,000,000/. 
were not precluded from voting 
for the repeal of the tax, unless 
they meant to say, that in voting 
for the resolution on a former oc- 
casion, they not only pledged 
themselves to support the sinking 
fund, but declared against all re- 
trenchment; for if any gentleman 
thought that retrenchment to the 
amount of 500,000/. could be 
made, it was perfectly consistent 
in them to vote for the motion. 
He hoped the house would take 
warning from the use which the 
noble marquis made of the vote 
into which be had beguiled them 
on a former occasion, and not 
suffer themselves to be again dup- 
ed. If at the time the chancellor 
of the exchequer proposed to the 
house that resolution of which the 
noble marquis had said so much, 
any hon. member had said to the 
house—“ Do not vote for that re- 

solution 
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solution, for if you do, you will 
pledge yourselves against all re- 
duction of taxation, because the 
meaning of the vote is not only 
that a sinking fund of five millions 
is to be kept sacred, but that no 
man shall vote for the repeal of any 
tax, however odious it may be.”— 
If any person had said this, he 
believed the noble marquis, in 
conformity with his usual tactics, 
would have replied—* Listen to 
no such proposition : vote for the 
resolution now, and when the 
taxes shall come to be discuss- 
ed seriatim, you may then make 
up your minds either to re- 
tain or reject them.”—Honourable 
members, however, incautiously 
voted for the resolution, and then 
the noble marquis, having got 
them in his own keeping, having 
nailed them as it were, said, “* You 
shall not vote for the repeal of 
this tax, however unjust and in- 
jurious it may be, because you 
have pledged yourselves against 
the repeal of any tax until there 
shall be a new surplus of revenue.” 
From this specimen of the con- 
duct of the noble marquis, the 
house might anticipate with cer- 
tainty that their vote of that night, 
if it should be unfavourable to the 
motion, would be construed into 
a pledge against all reduction 
during the course of the present 
session. When the hon. member 
for Aberdeen should show, in the 
committee of supply, that sueh 
and such places and salaries were 
useless, and ought not to be re- 
tained, the noble marquis would 
say, ‘“‘ You must not abolish these 
offices, because on Thursday night 
you voted against the repeal of 
the salt tax, on the ground that 
no further reduction could be ef- 
jected.” [The marquis of London- 
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derry uttered an expression of 
dissent.] He certainly had un- 
derstood the noble marquis to say, 
that the reduction was complete 
for the present session. He now, 
however, gave him to understand, 
that he contemplated further re- 
ductions. All he could say was, 
that if the noble marquis did en- 
tertain any such design, he hoped 
the house would force him to car- 
ry it into execution. Experience 
proved how necessary it was for 
the house to impose on the noble 
marquis the necessity of redeem- 
ing the kind of half pledges 
which he was in the habit of giv- 
ing on the subject of economy. 
If the house should repeal the 
salt tax, the noble marquis would 
do as he had done in 1816, and 
at a later period, when he stated, 
that reduction was carried to the 
lowest possible extent that was 
consistent with the security of the 
ublic service—reduce still further. 
fore he concluded the few ob- 
servations which he had thought 
it his duty to submit to the house, 
he begged leave to remind them, 
that upon the last occasion, when 
his hon. friend brought forward 
his motion for the repeal of the 
salt tax, it was defeated by a small 
majority of nine only. What 
would be the effect produced upon 
the country’—he did not mean 
those parts of the country which 
had been stigmatized in the course 
of the debate, though he did not 
think that the opinions of any part 
of the people were to be under- 
valued, unless they were proved to 
be rn © but the most estimable 


and thinking part of the commy- 
nity—if, at the time his hon. friend 
made his motion, when the distress 
which pressed upon agriculture 
was as nothing compared with 

what 
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what it was at present, the house 
rejected the measure by so small 
a majority—it should now, when 
the burdensome effect of all taxes 
was augmented by the change in 
the value of the currency, oppose 
the proposed reduction by acting 
on the principle of deciding upon 
a motion, not with reference to 
its merits or demerits, but with 
reference to the particular side of 
the house from which it had ori- 
ginated ? 

Mr. Peel said it would not have 
been necessary for him to trou- 
ble the house with any observations, 
had it not been for the allusion 
which the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had made to the resolution of 
1819, respecting the sinking fund. 
He (Mr. Peel) upon looking at the 
resolution, thought it was impossi- 
ble for any person of understand- 
ing to deny, that it declared that a 
surplus fund of 5,000,000/. ought 
to be appropriated to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. The 
resolution which had been pro- 

sed to the house a few nights 

ck was intended merely to af- 
firm the resolution of 1819. Could 
any one doubt that that was the 
construction put upon it by the 
holders of the five per cent. stock, 
when the day after it was passed 
they assembled to meet the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and the 
earl of Liverpool? The hon. mem- 
ber then stated two grounds which 
induced him to oppose the motion. 
The first was, that a gradual re- 
peal of a tax on an article of con- 
sumption must occasion great in- 
convenience to persons standing 
in the relative situation of pro- 
ducer and consumer, and seller 
and buyer. The second was, that 
it was impossible for the house, 
consistently with the resolution 





to which he had referred, to vote 
for the repeal of the tax. The 
uestion was, whether any reduc- 
tion could be made in the esti- 
mates so as to admit of the repeal 
of the tax? He was convinced 
no such reduction could be made. 
The whole revenue amounted 
to 55,000,000. all of which ex- 
cept 17,000,000/. was devoted to 
the consolidated fund. The re- 
maining 17,000,000/. were applied 
to the support of the navy, army, 
ordnance, and miscellaneous ser- 
vices. It was impossible for mi- 
nisters to make any reduction in 
any of those services. The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had indeed 
mm me a reduction in one, but 
e had, at the same time, suggest- 
ed a corresponding increase in an- 
other. (Mr. Hume dissented.) 
He knew he must be very cautious 
in meddling with any of the hon. 
member's statements. He must 
repeat, that he had understood the 
hon. member to propose the aug~- 
mentation of one service, whilst 
he wished to reduce another. If 
ministers had maintained their 
character in the eyes of the coun- 
try, it had been by pursuing, 
through a period of greater diffi- 
culty than the present, a course 
very different from that now pro- 
posed ; they had maintained their 
character by upholding the national 
faith and the credit of the country, 
and it was to a perseverance in 
the same line of duty, that they 
must look for its preservation. 
He (Mr. Peel) had risen chiefly 
with the intention of expressing 
his unqualified concurrence in all 
that his noble friend (the marquis 
of Londonderry) had said ; and 
to warn the house against being 
induced to assent, from any de- 


sire of a temporary pope 
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larity, to either of the suggestions 
which had been made to them that 
night: if members did so assent, 
they would prejudice their own 
characters, and do an act which 
they would very shortly repent of. 

Mr. Maberly rose amid loud 
cries of “ Question.” His object 
was, in few words, to correct a 
statement which had fallen from 
the right hon. secre The 
right hon. secretary said, that it 
was impossible to effect much re- 
trenchment out of a sum of 
17,000,000/. The hon. secretary 
was wrong in the amount he gave ; 
the sum upon which reduction 
might operate was 25,000.0004. 
The house was asked—‘ Can you 
reduce in the army estimates? or 
in the navy?” No! But he (Mr. 
Maberly) would tell them where 
they might reduce: they might re- 
duce the expense of collecting the 
revenue, which now amounted to 
more than 4,000,000/. ; and from 
that expense they might deduct 
so much as would cover the repeal 
of the salt tax altogether. 

Mr. Calcraft, in reply, said, 
that after the very liberal construc- 
tion his proposition had met with, 
he should occupy, for a very few 
moments only, the time of the 
house. The observation which he 
had intended to make, as to the 
collection of the revenue, had al- 
ready been made by Mr. Maberly, 
and in the view of that gentleman 
he entirely concurred. Independ- 
ent of that point, however, the 
house would remember that the 
noble lord on the opposite bench, 
but a few nights since, had pro- 
mised a reduction of more than 
1,000,000/. next 
equal to double the amount which 
his (Mr. Calcraft’s) motion went 
to take off the salt tax. 


ear——-a sum . 
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The house then divided upon 
Mr. Calcraft’s motion, when the 
numbers were—For the motion, 
165—Against it, 169—Majority 
for ministers, 4. 

House of Lords, March 6.— 
Lord Bathurst presented a petition 
from certain landholders, in the 
province of Upper Canada, com- 
plaining of — distress. 
Also, a second petition, signed by 
102 owners and occupiers of land 
in Gloucestershire, oe of 

icultural distress, and prayi 
for relief.— Both petitions fas 
read and laid on the table. 

The transfer of aids bill, the ex- 
chequer bills’ bill, the tobacco 
duties’ bill, and the arms importa- 
tion bill, was read the second 
time. 

House of Commons, March 6.— 
Mr. Spicer presented an account 
from Chelsea hospital of the un- 
claimed prize-money connected 
with that establishment. 

Lord Ebrington presented a pe- 
tition from Tavistock, complaining 
of distress, and praying for a re- 
duction of the taxes, and for a re- 
form of the commons house, as 
the petitioners did not look for re- 
dress till the great body of the 

ople were “ really represented.” 
They also prayed for a revision of 
the ruinous system of tythes.— 
Read, and ordered to. be printed ; 
also, a similar petition from seve- 
ral parishes in the county of De- 
von.—Ordered to be printed. 

On the motion that the report 
ef the annual malt tax be pre- 
sented, 

Mr. Curwen spoke of the inade- 

uate remedy given to meet the 
Raenate of the farmer. The ad- 


vantage was divided: seve- 


ral classes; and the farming in- 
terests would not benefit com 
an 
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than 250,000/. If there were to 
be a reduction of the salt tax some 
good would be produced. The 
repeal of the former!tax might 
operate as a bounty to turn tillage 
into pasture land, and the reduc- 
tion of the salt tax would be of 
great consequence in making the 
butter, cheese, &c. He hoped 
the ministers would reconsider the 
question, for he would ask the 
house, did they believe, that what 
had been done had satisfied any 
man in the country ? 

Mr. Jones(of Caermarthen) on 
the reading of the malt tax repeal 
resolution, said that this reduction 
would be of no use to the farming 
interests ; it would only benefit the 
London brewers. The repeal of 
the salt tax would indeed produce 
some advantages, but that was re- 
sisted by the ministers. 

Sir I. Coffin observed, that the 
smuggling of salt was carried on 
to an immense extent; all the re- 
venue laws in the world could not 
prevent it. 

Mr. G. Bennet rose, pursuant 
to notice, to bring forward the cir- 
cumstances attendant on the fu- 
neral of her late majesty ihe queen. 
Considering that the honour of the 
country was so deeply interested 
in the question, he fearlessly 
brought forward this motion. The 

ueen’s illness was but of short 
Salient indeed to him it had 
been matter of wonder, that under 
all her accumulated wrongs, she 
had so long survived. There was 
neglect of every kind—there was 
wrong of every character. The 
duke of Sussex was the only 
branch of the royal family that had 
visited her, or made any inquiries. 
Her spirit, hernoble spirit, surpass- 
ing as it did that of all the remainin 
male branches of her family, ha 


long sustained her; but at last 
her majesty fell a victim ‘to that 
series of wrongs which had been 
so relentlessly heaped on the un- 
fortunate and injured queen of 
England. The hon. member, after 
a long and animated speech, con- 
cluded with moving a resolution, 
“That the ceremonies and rites 
usually observed at the funeral of 
the several branches of the royal 
family, were grossly and unneces- 
sarily interrupted.” 

Suir S. Cockburn said, that the 
navy paid every mark of respect. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that the 
officers all conducted themselves 
most properly ; but there were no 
arrangements made to convey the 
mourners On board, nor even ves- 
sels to convey them to the conti- 
nent. Had not the ministers in- 
terposed, the funeral would have 
been conducted with the greatest 
propriety. But the little respect 
shewn to her majesty’s remains by 
the executive, he considered as no- 
thing but mockery. The minis- 
ters’ conduct throughout had been 
most unwarrantable. The cause 
of the disturbance was, the attempt 
of ministers to conduct the funeral 
out of the regular course ; and had 
sir R. Baker been enabled to per- 
severe, there would have been no 
confusion nor bloodshed. 

Mr. Peel contended, that no 
marked indignities had been shown 
to her majesty $ remains; and that 
the haste which was spoken of 
was in unison with the queen’s 
wishes. 

Dr. Lushington supported the 
motion, strongly condemning the 
conduct of the ministers in all the 
proceedings. 

The marguis of Londonderry 
opposed the motion, maintaining 
that it was quite uncalled _ 

e 
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The wishes of her late majesty had 
been attended to, as far as such 
could be the case, in the arrange- 
ments made for conducting the 
funeral. It was the queen’s desire 
that all pomp should be avoided, 
and that the funeral should take 
place shortly after her demise. 
As the wishes of her majesty had 
been obeyed, he did not see how 
the house could agree to the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Denman defended the con- 
duct of her majesty, and gave the 
motion his support. 

The question was then put and 
negatived without a division. 

The house being then resolved 
into a committee of supply, Lord 
Palmerston moved the sum of 
233,239/. to defray various charges 
incurred by the land forces. 

Mr. Hume objected to the items 
for army clothing—to the allow- 
ances for supernumerary men— 
and especially to 8000/. allowed 
for the table at St. James’s with 
port, madeira, and claret, for the 
officers of the guard at St. James’s : 
only 260/. was allowed for other 
regiments. He also objected to 
allow 4800/. for the board of offi- 
cers appointed to decide claims in 
time of war, which ought to have 
been settled long ago—to 30001. 
for wenn army lists—to 2000/. 
for law expenses, &c. 

Lord Palmerston and Colonel 
Hardinge justified the officers’ 
table; but adjournment being 
loudly called for, the chairman re- 
— progress, and obtained 

ave to sit again on Friday. 

House of Lords, March 7.— 
The marquis of Lothian, and lord 
Kerr, took the oaths. 

The bishop of Exeter moved for 
a return of all reports made by 
the committees appointed to exa- 
mine charitable institutions for the 


_ office. 
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education of the poor, which was 
ordered accordingly. 

The Irish population act amend- 
ment bill was read the third time 
and passed. 

The transfer in aids bill—the 
importation of arms and gun- 
powder into Ireland bill—the ex- 
chequer bills’ bill, and the annual 
duties’ bill, all severally passed 
through committees. > 

House of Commons, March 7.— 
Mr. Lockhart presented a petition 
from Whitney, complaining of 
agricultural distress, and Mr. 
Gooch another from the county of 
Suffolk. 

Mr. Coke had no hope that any 
petitions would have any effect. 
He was rather sorry than other- 
wise that people should continue 
to petition that house, after all the 
insults that had been offered to 
the petitions. He declared that 
there was no hope but in a reform 
of that house. 

The marguis of Londonderry 
expressed the opinion, that the 
hon. members ought not to con- 
sider the whole collective wisdom 
of the country as assembled at 
county meetings, though he ad- 
mitted their petitions ought to be 
received with great attention. 

Mr. Lennard spoke in support 
of the petition. It prayed for re- 
form, he was glad to say; and he 
trusted it would be a warning to 
all members, except the represen- 
tatives of venal places, or those 
under private control. It shew- 
ed members that the mass of the 
people now began to perceive, that 
reform alone could save them. 

The petition was read and or- 
dered to. be printed. 

Mr. Hume brought forward his 
motion on the subject of the post- 
It was an establishment 


that cost the country 617,000/. 
There 
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There had been no regular papers 
since 1797. The revenue of the 
office was about 1,572,000/. per 
annum. There was much differ 
ence between the expense of col- 
lecting this revenue in England 
and in Ireland. The establish- 
ment required considerable revi- 
sion. He complained of the num- 
ber of postmasters: also of the 
expense charged on newspapers 
sent abroad. The mode of im- 
posing charges on magazines, fo- 
reign newspapers, &c. was equally 
exposed to reprobation. He con- 
cluded with moving for a long 
series of accounts, illustrative of 
the post-office establishment, its 
receipts and expenditure, &c. 

Papers ordered; as were like 
accounts for the post-offices of 
Ireland and Scotland. 

Mr. Hume moved for accounts 
of the expenses of the new colo- 
nies of Ceylon, the Mauritius, the 
Ionian isles, &c.—Papers ordered, 

House of Lords, March 11.— 

The royal assent was given, by 
commission, to the sugar and to- 
bacco bill, the exchequer bills’ bill, 
the transfer of aids bill, the Irish 
importation of arms bill, the Irish 
seizure of arms indemnity bill, and 
the Irish population bill. 

House of Commons, March 11. 
—Mr. Sykes presented a petition 
from the Holdermess agricultural 
society, praying for enquiry and 
redress. 

Mr. G. Bennett presented a pe- 
tition from certain debtors confined 
in Ilchester gaol, complaining of 
the system of rigour to which they 
were subjected by the new rules 
and ations. Owing to the 
bad tions, the dead and the 
living had frequently been obliged 
to ser lage same tment. 
Besides this, the prison had been 


inundated with floods six times 
during the winter. 

Petition read, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved the third reading of the 
navy five per cents. bill. 

Mr. Tierney said, those who 
were interested in this matter, 
complained that they had not the 
notice to which they were entitled. 
He then proceeded to repeat the 
objections noticed on a former 
night. The three per cents., as 
well as the four per cents., were to 
be paid off as prescribed by the 
acts on the subject; and they 
showed the five per cent. holders 
what was meant by “ redeeming 
and paying off.” He quoted the 
25th Geo. Il., and he urged, that 
the provisions of the law were not 
complied with. It provided, that 
the five per cent. holders should 
not be subjected to be paid off till 
twenty-five millions of the three 
per cents. were paid off. He did 
not wish to throw any difficulties 
in the way of government, but he 
should like to have the opinion of 
the learned gentleman on the 
subject. 

The solicitor general said, that 
the three per cent. holders had ac- 
cepted of terms of payment held 
out to them: and as they were sa- 
tisfied, he did not see how the five 
per cent. holders could complain. 

Mr. Tierney said, his objection 
was not removed or answered. 
The five per cent. holders had cal- 
culated on a certain notice, that of 
12 months; and the proceedings 
of the three per cent. proprietors 


could not affect the plain language 
of the act. 

Mr. Huskisson supported the 
solicitor 


Mr. Ellice opposed the ae 
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Mr. Williams complained of the 
new forms of dissent not having 
been forwarded to the bank. 

The solicitor general remarked, 
that any dissent in writing would 
be sufhcient; the bank had no 
power to refuse a dissent. 

The bill was then read a third 
time. 

A new clause was brought up, 
making additional provisions on 
the subject of five per cents. stand- 
ing in the names of trustees.— 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Hume rose to propose a 
clause, to which he thought there 
would be no objection. If there 
were not a provision to guard the 
country against such additional ex- 
pense, the bank would charge the 
3002. per million for 
seven millions increase to the ca- 
pital of the debt, for their charge 
of management of the transfer. He 
then read the clause, providing 
that there should be no additional 
charge on the part of the bank for 
the management of the debt on 
account of this bill. 

Mr. Manning said, there never 
was any intention to charge for 
the transfer; but the bank was 
entitled to charge for the additional 
amount made to the debt. To 
agree to this clause would be to 
violate the act of 1806. The bank 
now undertook to make good all 
forgeries on the funds: if that act 
were violated, the liability would 
be removed. 

Mr. P. Grenfell said, if this 

charge were allowed, there would 
be an additional charge for ma- 
naging the debt, of between 2 and 
3000/. a year. Thus they would 
lose the savings made by reducing 
two lords of the admiralty. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
opposed the clause. There would 
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be additional trouble ; at all events, 
no notice of the clause had been 
given to the bank. 

The clause was then negatived, 
and without a division bein 
pressed, though there were a 
ws ayes; and the bill was then 

sed. 

The house having gone into a 
committee on the superannuation 
act ; 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
proceeded to advert to such pro- 
gress as had been made to carry 
into effect his majesty’s message 
to promote by all possible means 
an economical expenditure of the 
crown, especially, as far as con- 
cerned those servants of the 
crown who had become superan- 
nuated. Till 1810, they were pro- 
vided for by various means, by 
sinecures, &c. which were incon- 
veniences ; but at that period was 
passed the superannuation act. 
Its operation had been defective. 
enmog the house ae 

ave the opportunity of judgi 
what arn =a dabayby 
returns of the state of the offices, 
the salaries, &c. In the revenue 
departments, 17,347 persons, cost 
1,664,000/. ; there were 1732 per- 
sons superannuated ; their income 
was 154,692/. The average su- 
perannuation salary was 89/. He 
next noticed the government de- 
partments, the treasury, mint, &c. 
The ave was much the same. 
The salaries were 205,000/. for 
952 persons; 23,000 for 74 su- 
perannuated persons. The total 
of salaries was 1,800,000/.; for 
superannuations, 177,000/.—the 
latter for 29 years’ service on an 
average. The act of 1810, as he 
had said, was defective; persons 
between 10 and 20 years’ service 
received a certain rate of allow- 


ance ; 
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ance ; those above 20 years an 
advanced rate; but between 20 
and 45 years’ service there was no 
diflerence.—By the returns that 
would soon be printed, it would 
be seen that even during last ses- 
sion the ministers had been most 
active; and certainly did not 
merit, as would be found, the re- 
peated declaration out of doors, 
that nothing had been done.— 
He had adverted to the scale of 
superannuation ; but its operation 
was not fair as regarded those 
who did not come into office until 
considerable reputation had been 
secured, such as solicitor to the 
treasury, for instance. He meant 
to give the treasury power to 
grant increased remuneration to 
such persons, requiring the lords 
to constantly lay before parlia- 
ment accounts of such grants. He 
also proposed to have a schedule 
to the new bill, detailing the offices, 
which should be entitled to such 
increased attention. He farther 
proposed, that for the superannu- 
ation fund there should be six per 
cent. chargeable on all incomes 
above 1001. and 24 per cent. on 
incomes between 50/. and 1004. 
Such per centage would meet 
half the expense of the super- 
annuations. In those offices that 
were .to be reduced, the holders 
should retain their present salaries, 
but they should pay to the fund 
at the rate of 10 per cent. The 
right hon. gent. concluded with 
moving resolutions embodying the 
principle of the amended scheme 
of regulating superannuation. 
Mr. Hume Secs of the 
plan. The reduction of the nm 
salaries was by no means what 
the country was entitled to ex- 
pect ;, and the tax upon the small- 
erohes was what they would not 


fairly bear. There must be ex- 
tended reductions before reat 
relief would be obtained by the 
country. 

The marquis of Londonderry 
defended what had been done on 
this subject by the government. 
There had been the most labori- 
ous enquiry and anxiety to meet 
the intentions of the address of 
that house. 

Sir W. De Crespigny was high- 
ly gratified by the communication 
of his majesty’s intention of giv- 
ing up a portion of the civil list. 

Mr. Warre wished to know if 
the reduction in the civil list of 
Ireland was to bear a proportion 
with that of England, and if a per 
centage was to be taken from the 
persons on foreign missions. 

Lord Londonderry answered in 
the affirmative. There was one 
point to which he was desirous of 
adverting. The idea which pre- 
vailed in the minds of most per- 
sons was, that the whole of what 
was ealled the civil list revenue 
went to the support of his majes- 
ty; but, in faet, there was only 
209,000/. applied to his majesty’s 
state, upon this sum the king had 
given up considerably more than 
ten per cent. 

Sir J. Yorke wished to know iv 
the allowance to the royal family 
was to be subject to the 10 per 
cent. deduction ? 

Lord Londonderry answered in 
the negative. 

Mr. P. Moore wished for more 
time to consider, before he adopt- 
ed or rejected this resolution, for 
that purpose he should propose, 
that the chairman do now repert 
progress, and ask leave to sit 


again. He strongly censured the — 


having interfered with his majes- 
ty’s privy purse, which cag to 
ave 
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have been held sacred. It was 
the only part of the civil list of 
which the king had the control, 
and the parliament had none. He 
concluded by moving, that the 
chairman should report progress. 

Sir W. M. Ridley agreed in the 

licy of superannuating old ser- 
can of the public. But he 
thought the higher officers of state, 
who were secure of a pension on 
retiring, should give up at least 
20 per cent. of their salaries. 

Mr. Calcraft was against any 
thing being taken from the lower 
salaries. He could not avoid ex- 
pressing the unmixed satisfaction 
he felt at the communication from 
the throne. He thought 30,0007. 
was as much as his majesty could 
give up, and when it was explain- 
ed to the country in what manner 
and from what fund his majesty 
had given up this sum, he was 
convinced the people would think 
80 too. 

After a few other observations 
the resolution of the chancellor of 
the exchequer was agreed to with- 
out a division. 

March 13.—Lord Normanby 
brought forward his motion re- 
specting the postmasters-general. 
He felt less difficulty in bringing 
forward this subject, because if 
the house agreed with him, the 
result would not seriously affect 
individuals. The division of the 
office had originated in a job, and 
he did not blame the ministers for 
continuing the offices, for they 
could not be expected wantonly to 
give up so sed a piece of patron- 
age without a hint from that 
house. He trusted that, at a pe- 
riod of such general distress, the 
house would deem it right to give 
them such hint. He had no fault 
to find with those who at present 
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occupied the offices of joint post- 
masters ; they performed their du- 
ties in a gentlemanly and exem- 
plary manner, but what he snb- 
mitted was, that the office ought 
never to have become a “ plural 
unit,” and that it ought not now 
to continue divided. It was an 
expense that might be saved to 
the country. He concluded with 
moving a resolution, embodying 
such opinion. 

Mr. F. Robinson opposed the 
motion, contending that the influ- 
ence of the crown was not too 
great; as did Mr. Sumner. 

Sir J. Sebright and others sup- 
ported the motion, maintaining 
that this was a reduction that 
could well be made, and that the 
state of the country called for all 
possible reductions. 

Sir J. Yorke, Mr. R. Peel, Sir 
J. M’Intosh, and lord London- 
derry followed. 

The house then divided. The 
numbers were—For the motion, 
159.—Against it, 184.—Majority 
against it, 25. 

Mr. Hume then addressed the 
house on the subject of the colo- 
nial expenditure, and particularly 
to the expenditure for Demerara, 
which amounted to upwards of 
10,0002. on items which ought not 
to cost this country a single far- 
thing. The hon. member also ad- 
verted to several parts of the bar- 
rack expenditure, and concluded 
by moving for a return of the 
manner in which the sum of 
35,0002. voted for the ordnance 
department, and said to be for the 
service at the tower in 1821, had 
been expended. 


Mr. R. Ward said he would 
not oppose the production of the 
papers moved for by the hon. gen- 
tleman, though there might be 


great 
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great difficulty in making up some 
of the returns. 

The motion was agreed to, as 
was a motion for an account of 
the manner in which the sum of 
40,000/. voted for stores, had been 
employed; and similar motions 
with respect to several other 
sums. 

House of Lords, March 14.— 
Lord Calthorpe alluded to the 

resent unfortunate state of Ire- 

nd, and moved that an humble 
address be presented, praying his 
majesty would graciously 

leased to order that there be laid 

fore that house a return of all 
commitments to gaols, in counties 
of Ireland in which the insurrec- 
tion act had been put in execu- 
tion, within the last six months ; 
and of all convictions which had 
taken place under the special 
commissions of assize, within the 
said disturbed counties. 

The motion was agreed to, and 
the house adjourned. 

House of Commons, March 14, 
—Mr. Sykes presented a petition 
from certain importers of foreign 
corn at Kingston-upon-Hull.— 
Heretofore the import price was 
fixed at 80s. the change in the 
value of money fixed that price at 
upwards of 100s. 

Mr. Ricardo said the petition- 
ers’ case merited the serious con- 
sideration of the house. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Newman presented a pe- 
tition from Exeter, very numerous- 
ly signed, in favour of Mr. Hunt. 

r. S. Wortley said he should 
not be suspected of any feeling 
very favourable to Mr. Hunt, but 
he could not avoid saying that 
Mr. Hunt had been most rigorous- 
ly used. He was experiencing 
punishment that was not intended ; 


_— 


and it was a case which warrant- 
ed the people's interference to so- 
licit the mercy of the crown. 

Mr. Newman would only add, 
that if the facts, as represented 
respecting the treatment of Mr. 
Hunt, turned out to be true, he he- 
sitated not to say that that gen- 
tleman ought immediately to be 
released. 

Petition ordered to be printed. 

Mr. S. Rice presented a peti- 
tion from certain lay impropria- 
tors, in the county of Kerry, pray- 
ing for a revision of the tythe sys- 
tem. Whenever the question 
came before the house, he hoped 
the church would not be mixed 
up with the discussion ; their in- 
terests were completely distinct. 

Petition read and ordered to be 
printed. 

Ald, Wood presented a petition 
from Leeds, very cemneathe Hpr-sing 
ed, in favour of Mr. Hunt. He 
could not see why it was con- 
tinued to irritate Mr. Hunt. The 
evidence was nearly ready. The 
whole of it would be printed, and 
ready for delivery by Saturday 
week, 

A message from the lords stat- 
ed, that the lords had agreed to 
the five per cent. reduction bill. 

Mr. Creevey brought forward 
his motion for a committee to en- 
quire into the best means of car- 
rying on the business of the board 
of control. He maintained that 
there might be at least a reduction 
of two of the commissioners ; and, 
in times like the present, all possi- 
ble savings ought to be effected. 

Mr. rtenay opposed the 
motion, urging that the strength 
of the office was not too “ t. 

Mr. Tierney suppo e mo- 
tion. He however wished the 
board to be abolished; he thought 


its 
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its business might be carried on 
by the colonial department. 

Mr. Canning entered at con- 
siderable length into an explana- 
tion of the duties of the president, 
secretary, and commissioners of 
the board of control, and con- 
tended that the duties they had to 

rform were most important, re- 
sponsible, and laborious. Mr. 
Fox, who might be supposed to 
know something of ¢he affairs of 
India, had considered seven com- 
missioners and nine assistant com- 
missioners as necessary. The 
nine assistants had salaries, the 
seven commissioners had no sala- 
ries, but they had enormous pa- 
tronage. The present establish- 
ment was much more economical. 
He considered the present motion 
had for its object the disorganiza- 
tion of the office, and therefore 
he would oppose it. 

Mr. F. Buxton also opposed 
the motion. 

Mr. C. Wynn also gave his 
testimony to the great mass of 
business transacted at this board. 
The right hon. gentleman also en- 
tered into an explanation and de- 
fence of his own conduct in tak- 
ing office in conjunction with 
those with whom he at present 
acted. 

After some observations from 
Lord Binning and others, the 
question was negatived on a divi- 
sion, by 273 to 88.—Majority 185. 

House of Lords, March 15.— 

The royal assent was given by 
commission to the five per cents. 
oo and the commissions of assize 


Mr. Brogden and others from 
the commons, brought up the 
pe bill, and the marine mutiny 
bill,also the aliens’ and denizens’ 
bill, which was read the first time. 
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Lord Erskine presented three 
petitions from the owners and oc- 
cupiers of land in Suffolk and Ox- 
fordshire, complaining of agri- 
cultural distress, and praying re- 
lief. The noble baron said, the 
petitioners had a great claim on 

liament, and he expressed a 

ope, that no time would be lost 
in affording due consideration of 
their case. 

The petitions were read and 
laid on the table. 

Lord Darnley called the atten- 
tion of his majesty’s government 
to a subject which he considered 
of great importance. He alluded 
to the abuses in Ilchester goal. 
Every individual must acknow- 
ledge that the country was much 
indebted to Mr. Hunt for having 
brought those abuses before par- 
liament; and he trusted the house 
would consider it their duty to 
investigate the matter. History 
had always shewn, that where 
governments oppressed an indi- 
vidual, he became more formidable. 
The noble earl concluded by 
moving for copies of the report of 
the commissioners appointed to 
enquire into the state of Ilchester 
gaol.—Ordered. 

The duke of Devonshire rose to 
present a petition from the mayor, 
aldermen, and common council 
of the city of Waterford, com- 
— of the tithe system in Ire- 
and, and praying it might be made 
subject to parliamentary enquiry. 
The noble "‘ain observed, that 
parliament, taking into considera- 
tion the distressed state of Ireland, 
would be unavoidably led to the 
present system of tithes, which 
ought eee. to be the 
subject uiry. petitioners 
said they pales > a of 
thirteen parishes, and that they were 
willing 
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willing to concur in any sacrifice 
by way of commutation or any 
modus which might lead to public 
tranquillity. The noble duke had 
cheerfully taken upon himself the 
duty of presenting this petition, 
because he was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of expressing publicly, how 
sincerely and deeply he felt, as a 
fees of parliament, and as an 
rish proprietor, every thing which 
related to the welfare of the people 
of Ireland. The noble duke was 
the owner of twenty parishes in 
Ireland, and he mec their lord- 
ships that he was ready to make 
a large sacrifice to insure peace 
and satisfaction. He felt as a lay 
impropriator, that he was bound 
to consider the peace and happiness 
of individuals, and in the sacrifice 
he might make with respect to 
tithes, he did not see that he in- 
terfered with the rights of the 
clergy. He was satisfied that 
any measure allowing a commu- 
tation of tithes in Ireland could 
not interfere with the question of 
tithes in England. The petition 
he presented spoke the language 
of all the loyal and intelligent 
people of Ireland. 
1 petition was then read. 

The earl of Liverpool said, he 
never recollected hearing an im- 

rtant subject delivered in that 
ive in a more able and manly 
manner. The noble duke was 
entitled to more than the common 
consideration of parliament. The 
question of tithes occupied the 
serious attention of his majesty’s 

vernment, and that of the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. The noble 
earl admitted that the question 
ought to be considered by parlia- 
ment independent of the dis- 
turbances in Ireland; and also 
that it could not interfere with any 
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question arising out of tithes in 
England. 

The marquis of Lansdowne, the 
earl of Limerick, and lord Bles- 
sington, supported the prayer of 
the petition, which was laid on 
the table. 

The marquis of Lansdowne then 
presented a similar petition from 
Lestowel, and eleven other parishes 
in Ireland, which was also read and 
laid on the table. 

House of Commons, March 15.— 
The house went into a committee 
of supply on the army estimates. 

Lord Palmerston brought on 
the remaining estimates for the 
military service, moving 287,000. 
for the contingencies of the army. 
They were severally agreed to 
without any division or amend- 
ment. 

Lord Palmerston moved a 
grant of 87,0002. for the staff 
abroad. 


Mr. Hume opposed it, propos- ~ 


ing, as an amendment, a reduction 
of 12,0002. 

Mr. Ellice, in supporting the 
necessity of reduction in our ex- 
penditure, complained of the staff 
abroad, as being also too extrava- 


nt. 

Lord Palmerston replied, that 
in the staff all possible reduction 
had taken place. 

Mr. Hume pressed his amend- 
ment. A division consequently 
took place. The numbers were— 
For the original motion, 109.— 
For the amendment, 33.—Majonity 
for the original motion, 76. 

The next resolution was for a 
sum of 22,061/. for the hospital 
staff. 

Mr. Hume contended that this 
was by much too large a grant, 
and moved a considerable reduc- 
tion of the proposed sum. Pe 

r. 
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Mr. Maberly agreed with his hon. 
friend that this was an extrava- 
gant item; but in the present state 
of the house, his hon. friend was 
but wasting time and strength in 
opposing it: he had done much 
in the cause of retrenchment— 
more good to the country than 
any man who had sat in the house 
for the last twenty years; and he 
would not have him waste time at 
what he could not attain. 

Mr. Hume withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Hume then proposed as an 
amendment, that the salary of 
the duke of York, as commander 
in chief, should be reduced from 
sixteen guineas a day to nine 
guineas. 

This amendment was negatived. 

March 18. —- Sir J. Osborne 
- moved the grant of 64,8791. for 
expenses of clerks, &c. of the 
navy office. 

Mr. Hume examined the several 
items, and contended, that more 
reductions might have taken place 
in the higher portions of expen- 
diture. 

After some further observations, 
however, the motion was agreed 
to without a division. 

Sir J. Osborne next moved for 
a grant of 34,817/. for the con- 
tigent expenses of the victualling 
board. 

Mr. Hume complained of the 
number of persons constituting 
the board, and the consequent 
expense; and with the view of 
reducing that expense, he moved, 
as an amendment, that the sum 
be 33,2172. 

After a desultory conversation, 

was a division. The num- 
bers were.—For the original mo- 
tion, 60.—For the amendment 30. 
a “ey for the motion, 36. 
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The next resolution for granting 
300,000/. for the repair of ships, 
was adopted, as were the remain- 
ing resolutions, after some further 
conversation. The house resu- 
med, and the report was ordered 
to be received. 

The other orders were disposed 
of, and the house adjourned at a 
late hour. 

March 20.—The house having 
resolved into a committee of 
supply, 

Lord Palmerston proceeded to 
move the remaining army esti- 
mates. He first proposed that a 
grant of 43,0002. be made for the 
expenditure of the war office esta- 
blishments—the noble lord con- 
tended that all possible reductions 
had taken place, particularly in 


this department. 

Mr. Hume denied that there 
had been any such reductions as 
would be beneficial to the country. 
There would, in fact, be little or 
no saving to the public, for what 
had been taken off in some in- 
stances, had been added in other 
quarters. After some conversation, 
the above and several other items 
were agreed to. 

On the resolution for granting 
45801. as salary to the judge 
advocate, 

Mr. Hume moved as an amend- 
ment, a reduction of 1,000. 

The Solicitor General and the 
Speaker supported the original 
resolution: and after some con- 
versation the committee divided, 
and the numbers were,—For the 
original motion, 124.—Against it, 
18.—Majority for the resolution, 
122. 

House of Lords, March, 21.— 
_ The royal assent was, given by 
commission, to the land tax com- 
missioners’ bill, the two mutiny 
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bills, the alien and denizens’ bill, 
and the annual indemnity bill. 

House of Commons, Mar. 21.—-Sir 
W.. Lemon presented a petition from 
several Unitarians, complaming of 
certain forms of the marriage cere- 
mony which their religious opi- 
nions made grievances, and they 
wayed that the law on the sub- 
ject might be revised.—Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Holmes presented the re- 
port of the last session of the 
American congress, relative to the 
right of search, as connected with 
the abolition of the slave trade.— 
Ordered to be printed. 

The Dublin fever hospital bill 
was read a second time, and 
ordered to be committed. 

Mr. Brogden presented the re- 
port of the committee on the Irish 
tive per cents.—Resolutions read, 
on the motion of the chancellor of 
theexchequer. They were similar to 
those regarding the English five 
per cents, —Agreed to, and bill 
ordered acc ordingly. 

On the motion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. Brogden 
presented the report of the com- 
mittee of supply of the Ist of 
March, It was for grants on ac- 
count of the naval service.—Read. 

On the resolutions for a grant 
for the dock yards— 

Mr. Hume complained of the 
enormous expense of those dock 
yards, and of the disproportionate 
increase of the civil departments 
in the navy. ‘They were enor- 
mously increased since 1792; 
they amounted for the last year to 
202,000/.; and in the seventh year 
of peace, the expense was within 
=i~t what it was in maecon 
we a thousand ants 
—But as he a os ee that an 
great reductions were to take 





lace on a revision of those esta- 
blishments, he should content him- 
self with thus expressing his dis- 
approbation ; he trusted that here- 
after there would be no occasion 
for its repetition. — Resolution 
agreed to. 

On the resolution respecting the 
pay for foreign yards— 

‘Mr. Hume asked whether there 
was any intention to reduce the 
salaries of the commissioners in 
foreign yards ’ 

Sir B. Martin answered in the 
negative-—the pay was considered 
small enough.—Resolution agreed 
to. , 

Mr. Hume said, the 80,0007. 
expenditure on account of the 
coast blockade was merged in the 
navy estimates. As it was for 
revenue purposes, the expenses 
ought to be kept separate. He 
wished that the charges for the 
marines should be kept distinct 
from those for the navy; and he 
also complained of the placing at 
the head of the marines, naval 
officers. He would have the sine- 
cures put anend to. He also la- 
mented that the marines should 
be so much neglected. 

Str J. Cockburn defended the 
system establishment, particu- 
larly at Portsmouth, as well as the 
corps of marines. As to what 
were called “ sinecures,” they were 
no such things. Commissions 
in the marines were far more valu- 
able than pensions. He for in- 
stance, prided himself on his major- 

generalship of marines far more 
- sa if he bad the highest pension. 
He could still hail the marines as 
his old comrades; he found the 
advantages of this fact the other 
day when hen he was at Chatham. 

tion agreed to, as were 
the remaining ones. 


March 
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March 22.—On the motion of 
the chancellor of the exchequer, 
the house went into a committee 
of supply. 

Sir J. Osborne moved that the 

grant, postponed from a former 
evening, for 154,000/. on account 
of the improvements in our dock 
yards, be agreed to. 
" Mr. Hume maintained that one 
farthing more ought not to be 
granted, till the utility of carrying 
on such works was first ascertained, 
particularly those at Sheerness. 
They had cost already, so expen- 
sive were those several works, 
],424,0002.; and he should there- 
fore propose that such facts be 
first ascertained. If they went on, 
doubtless the expense would be 
upwards of 2,000,0002 to the 
country: were they prepared to 
incur such increased expense ? 

The amendment was negatived, 
and the original resolution agreed 
to. 

Lord Palmerson then brought 
forward the remaining army esti- 
mates. On that which proposed 
a grant for the service of foreign 
garrisons— 

Mr. Hume moved as an amend- 
ment, a reduction of 12,0002. 

After some remarks, the com- 
mittee divided on this amendment. 
For it 21.—Against it 80. 

Lord Palmerston next moved 
the grant for the half-pay. 

Sir H. Harding alluded to an 
extraordinary statement, repeatedly 
made by Mr. Hume, namely, that 
since the peace there had been 
2,300 vacancies in the army ; that 
the commissions had been sold, or 
otherwise disposed of, so as to 
——e that number of poo 

cers to be provided for; an 
thet had such commissions been 
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filled up by persons taken from 
the half-pay list, there would have 
been an annual saving of some 
hundreds of thousands—of u 
wards of 2,000,000/. calculating 
the commissions as annuities. He 
deemed such statement so extra- 
ordinary, that he was induced to 
make much enquiry into it; and 
he found the statement contained 
great error. The hon. gentleman 
had calculated every promotion 
as occasioning a vacancy, forget- 
ing that mostly the next in rank 
was advanced to the station made 
vacant by another’s promotion. 
Instead of there having been be- 
tween two and three thousand 
vacancies, such as the hon. mem- 
ber meant, where fresh offieers 
had been introduced into the army, 
there had in fact been only about 
six hundred. 

Mr. Hume admitted that, from 
the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
information, he had here been led 
into some error of numbers; and 
he put it to the committee whether 
it ought to be a matter of surprise, 
recollecting the masses of accounts 
he had to look through, that 
his statements should sometimes 
be erroneous? But he denied 
that they affected his argument 
of the a fe and justice of advanc- 
ing half-pay officers to such va- 
cancies as might occur. 

The resolution was ultimately 
agreed to; as was a resolution for 
102,000/. for widows’ pensions, 
and 26,644/, for the military 
college.—On the resolution for 
179,7791. for the compassionate 
list— 

Mr, Hume said, he understood 
that persons received allowances 
under this list, for alleged injuries 
sustained jn the service, who had 

E2 sustained 
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sustained no more injury than he 
(Mr. H.) had—that was none at 
all. 

Lord Palmerston said, he took 
the greatest precautions to prevent 
abuse. If the hon. gentleman 
would point out any case of abuse, 
he would reoeive his best thanks. 

Mr. Hume did not like to men- 
tion names. 

Lord Palmerston.—Privately. 

Mr. Hume.—Not privately even 
—the best way would be, to ap- 
point two officers to examine all 
applicants. 

Lord Palmerston.—That is done 
by the medical board. 

‘The resolution was then agreed 
to, as were several others. 

March 25.—Capr. Romeo.— 
Lord J. Russell presented a peti- 
tion from captain Francis Romeo, 
a Neapolitan, who again approach- 
ed that house to ask for justice at 
their hands, for services that he 
had beeri‘enabled to render to the 
British forces in Sicily. His lord- 
ship then stated the particulars of 
Capt. Romeo's services. He had 
been employed by British officers, 
who gave certificates in his favour, 
to defeat the schemes of the queen 
of Sicily and the French forces, to 
destroy the British army; and in 
consequence of his success in that 
service he was exposed to the 
enmity of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment. The officers and generals, 
Maitland, Campbell, and Lord 
W. Bentick, gave certificates in 
Capt. R.’s favour, which also stat- 
ed, that they believed his services 
to the British were the cause of the 
persecutions to which he had been 
exposed. The government had 
promised him a passport, and that 
was afterwards refused. His lord- 
ship might be allowed to say some- 
thing of the events that had re- 
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cently occurred in Italy. In 1813, 
it was known that the greatest 
efforts were made to arouse Europe 
against the emperor of France, 
and none greater than those that 
were made, and successfully too, 
in Italy. The Italians had the en- 
joyment of literature and science 
under the emperor—but their ha- 
tred of despotism aroused them 
against the French power. The 
Italians were promised free institu- 
tions, but they were delivered over 
to the Austrians without any gua- 
rantee for the security of Italy.— 
Since they had been so transferred, 
the Austrians had exerted efforts 
to check the progress of civilization 
and liberty in Italy. The schools 
for mutual instruction had been 
abolished; the free institutions 
had been destroyed; and the 
severest persecutions had followed 
those who had espoused the cause 
of liberal institutions. 

Mr. Wilmot was not against the 
receipt of the petition—but he 
thought the services of the pe- 
titioner had been already rewarded. 
Besides, Capt. R. had not been the 
chief, he had only been the second- 
ary agent in the services now set 
forth. 

Sir J. Macintosh denied that 
Capt. Romeo was to be viewed as 
having been a secondary agent; 
‘the British officers, Maitland and 
Bentick, under their own hands, 
declared that it was “ chiefly” 
owing to this gentleman, that the 
machinations of pretended friends 
had been defeated. 

Mr. Goulburn considered that 
Capt. Romeo had received what, 
on a comparison made with pay- 
ments to others, was a_ sufficient 
remuneration. The government 
had not only to consider Capt. R.'s 
case, they had to examine what 

were 
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were the several ranks of the dif- 
ferent applicants. It had been 
truly stated, that Capt. R. was but 
a subordinate agent: and as such 
was the case, the government had 
to recollect what had been given 
to officers who had held superior 
stations. He observed, that as 
Capt. R. was at the time in the 
pay of the British army, he was 
bound to perform his best services; 
but those services having been 
peculiarly meritorious, they re- 
ceived special reward. That re- 
ward was given after a certain rate, 
according to the rank of the 
parties. It was stated that Capt. 
R. might have a passport; but he 
applied for a British passport. 
That could not be given; it was 
not usual to give British passports 
to persons similarly circumstanced. 
He thought that the petition did 
not merit any further considera- 
uon. 

Sir R. Wilson considered that 
Capt. Romeo had a fair claim to 
more remuneration; his services 
had been most important. 

Mr. Hutchinson supported the 
petition, denying that Capt. R. had 
been fairly remunerated, and con- 
tending that other individuals who 
had performed like important ser- 
vices, had,been more amply re- 
warded. 

Lord Londonderry said, as to 
the state of Italy, the time would 
come for the full consideration of 
the subject. As to Capt. R. ac- 
cording to Sir Wm. A’Court, our 
ambassador at Naples, there was 
no truth in the statements about 
his sufferings and persecutions 
having resulted from Capt. R.’s 
services to our army. 

After some further observations, 

€ petition was ordered to be 
printed. 
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April 1.— Mr. F. Robinson 
moved the order of the day, 
that the house resolve itself into 
a committee upon the colonial 
trade acts. 

The house went imto a com- 
mittee accordingly. 

Mr. F. Robinson said, he did 
not intend, by the propositions 
which he had now to submit, to 
pledge any member to the further 
measures which might be brought 
forward in a regular shape after- 
wards. In this committee he 
would simply move a resolution to 
introduce two bills, regulating the 
intercourse between our West India 
colonies aud other parts of the 
world. Yet he felt it to be his 
duty to explain the nature of the 
propositions, which he should 
incorporate in those bills. It was 
a subject which involved the in- 
terests of the commerce of the 
country in no small oar For 
the purpose of understanding the 
measures he had to propose, the 
law, as it now existed, should be 
understood. He thought that if 
they looked at the law as it now 
stood, and at the navigation act— 
they would find that in the cir- 
cumstances which now modified 
those laws, the measures which he 
was to propose would make a 
much less change than gentlemen 
might at first suppose — they 
wou find that the original navi- 
gation act, which confined the com- 
merce of our colonies exclusively 
to the mother country, had been, 
in most essential particulars, en- 
tirely abandoned. By far the 
greater part of our colonial domi- 
nions—the eastern hemisphere— 
was entirely free from the com- 
mercial principle of the navigation 
law. That most important branch 
of laws, that system of restrictive 


policy, 
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licy, which, looking to our own 
interests, and to the relations of 
other countries, could not have 
been at first avoided, had not been 
applied to India, to Ceylon, or to 
the Cape of Good Hope. To coun- 
tries we poor’ vast resources, such 
immense wealth, and carrying on 
such extensive commerce, the strict 
rigid colonial system had not been 
applied. If, again, they looked to 
the western hemisphere, and ex- 
amined and studied the laws which 
regulated commerce there, the 
committee would see that the rigid 
ap to which he had alluded 
ad no existence whatever. Of 
late years, parliament had most 
wisely, though accidentally, relaxed 
the laws on the subject. There 
was not one colony which was not 
at liberty to carry on commerce 
with other foreign colonies in 
foreign ships. Since the act of 
1805, which consolidated the acts 
tespecting colonial commerce, it 
had been competent to bring into 
their ports the most important and 
essential articles of commerce, 
either to be consumed in the 
islands themselves, or to be sent 
to this country. This liberty they 
had, whether their situation was 
continental or insular. What was 
called the free port act was con- 
fined to those colonies which were 
under foreign sovereignty or a 
foreign state. Another branch of 
the laws, which was very import- 
ant, related to the United States. 
Our colonies had had unrestricted 
intercourse with that country, as 
with one another, before the inde- 
—P of the United States. 
‘hen, by their independence, this 
intercourse had necessarily ceased, 
so far had parliament been from 
thinking it right that the colonial 
policy s ould be strictly applied, 
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that in 1788, British ships were 
enabled to trade between the 
United States and the colonies, in 
all articles produced in the United 
States and required by the colo- 
nies, or produced — colonies 
and required in the United States. 
Even with respect to the naviga- 
tion act, one exception to the 
necessity of employing British 
ships to one of the Bahama 
islands, Turks’ island, which pro- 
duced salt, American ships were 
admitted in ballast to come for 
salt. Here, then, the principle 
had been departed from, so far as 
one article was concerned. During 
the long war which afterwards 
arose, circumstances made it ne- 
cessary to relax, without hesita- 
tion, acts which had been passed 
in other circumstances. During 
the latter period of the war, a 
more permanent alteration had 
taken place. It had been deemed 
so hard to be deprived of the 
commerce in the article which the 
United States took and gave, 
that Bermuda was made an 
entrepot to which the ships of the 
United States came, furnished the 
articles which were demanded, 
and took away what had been 
accumulated there. The ports of 
Halifax and St. John, in New 
Brunswick, were afterwards used 
for the same purpose. If they 
compared this state of commerce 
with what it would have been if 
the original principle had been 
strictly acted upon, they would 
find that intercourse to a great 
extent was allowed. They did 


allow foreign ships to a great 
extent, only in a particular and 
most inconvenient way. There 
was nothing to prevent corn, flour, 
and rice, to be carried, and they 
were carried to Cuba; and thence 

Spanish 
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Spanish ships, or any ships be- 
longing to a power in amity with 
us, could bring those articles to 
any free ports in our colonies. 
Though they did not allow those 
articles to be carried by ships be- 
longing to the United States to 
Jamaica or Barbadoes, they did 
allow them to do the same thing 
by an inconvenient and extensive 
process. He thought a direct in- 
tercourse would be infinitely more 
convenient. They had _ wisely, 
too, though accidentally departed 
in other respects from the strict 
principle of colonial policy. Per- 
haps they were scarcely aware that 
British ships might trade: with the 
whole of the south of Europe in 
a very inconvenient way. The 

were at liberty to take back goods 
when they had carried out a cargo: 
but there might be great incon- 
venience in the necessity of carry- 
ing out any cargo. Whether, 
then, they looked to the com- 
merce of the western hemisphere, 
or the intercourse with the conti- 
nent of Europe or the Mediter- 
ranean, it appeared to him unde- 
niably true, that they had at this 
moment, departed from the prin- 
ciple, which, however wisely adopt- 
ed once, had been~ completely 
frustrated by the chinges of time 
and the force of circumstances. 
What he proposed to change now, 
was already in effect changed. 
He proposed first to repeal the 
acts, more or less contradictory to 
themselves, and to consolidate 
the regulations respecting the com- 
merce of the colonies with the 
western hemisphere. 2dly, To 
regulate the intercourse of the 
continent and islands of America, 
with the continent of Europe, and 
other places. He should be dis- 
posed to say, that it ought to be 
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allowed to import in British ships, 
or ships of the country to which 
the article belonged, to such ports 
as should be named in the bill. 
Now different laws applied to 
every article that was necessary 
or desirable for the support of the 
population, for the cultivation of 
the soil, or ultimately for finding 
a way to other places. He pro- 
posed to have this done more 
simply and directly, but in fact it 
would be the same intercourse as 
that which now existed. It might 
be carried on in British or foreigu 
ships, the ships being described, 
as in the laws upon that subject, 
as ships built in the country, and 
navigated according to the laws 
of that country. In this way 
exports from the colonies, and 
imports to them from the continent 
and islands of America would be 
carried on in foreign ships as in 
British ships. If any ditlerence 
were attempted to be made, the 
only consequence would be, that 
foreign pgwers would make the 
same ditterence with respect to 
ours. But a question of consider- 
able importance here presented 
itself relative to our North Ame- 
rican colonies. Circumstances 
had led to an increased intercourse 
between them and the West Indies. 
It had been forced by the system 
of the United States, because the 
United States had prevented any 
commerce with themselves, and 
actually prohibited, not only our 
ships from supplying them with 
colonial produce; but even pro- 
hibited American ships from doing 
what we allowed. That having 


been the case, it was the obvious 
and natural effect, that a more 
extended intercourse should be 
established between our colonies 
and North America. It was very 

material 
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material that they should not over- 
look the claim of our North Ame- 
rican colonies to a fair and liberal 
consideration. They deserved atten- 
tion for their services to this coun- 
try, for their feelings towards us, 
and from our mutual relations. 
The same language, the same laws, 
the same characteristic traits as 
this country possessed attached 
them to us, and entitled them to 
our protection. That protection 
could be ¢-ven by a certain, but 
reasonable, duty on articles which 
were the produce of our North 
American colonies, or of our own 
country, as corn, flour, timber. A 
fair, moderate, and reasonable 
duty would therefore he proposed. 
He would not now go into de- 
tail, but reserve that until the bills 
should be under consideration. 
Of course it was obvious, that an 
excessive duty would be inconve- 
nient and absurd in itself, and 
would throw all the commerce in- 
to the hands of the colonies. Such 
a duty it would be unreasonable to 
claim, and unwise to grant. That 
was in general terms, the nature of 
his proposition. He had endea- 
voured to show, that it would not 
make so great a change as many 
might imagine, and he hoped that 
those who might be disposed to 
feel jealousy and apprehension, 
would see that times and circum- 
stances had made a very material 
change, and would admit that it 
was impossible to impute any 
other tendency to these measures, 
but to increase the activity of com- 
merce; commerce could not pos- 
sibly be prejudiced, and so far as 
the navigation was affected, look- 
ing to the general effect and ope- 
ration of the measures he pro- 
posed, and at those principles by 
which commerce ought to be re- 
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gulated, he was satisfied that na- 
vigation, as well as commerce, 
would be benefitted by the change. 
The right hon. member proceeded 
in his observations as to the neces- 
sity of the course proposed. No 
man could say how many of the 
foreign colonies might cease to be 
dependent upon their heretofore 
masters; and if such a change did 
take place with respect to the 
Spanish colonies, or to the Brazils, 
the whole of our free port system, 
as regarded those colonies, would 
be extinguished : for it extended 
only to the colonies or possessions 
of foreign European sovereigns. 
Now he scarcely apprehended that 
any one would dispute the policy 
(in case such diminution of freedom 
did occur) of passing a law restor- 
ing the liberated colonies to their 
original footing, as to trade with 
this country; and the effect of 
passing such a law would be, that 
we should be establishing a system 
for foreign ships, as well as our 
own, with those independent states, 
exclusive of America. But it 
would be a most unwise, a most 
impolitic measure, to create any 
such marked distinction between 
one power and another—to say 
Mexico or the Brazils shall enjoy 
this advantage, but the United 
States shall not enjoy it. The 
adoption of such a policy would 
lead to ill-will and constant jea- 
lousy; and, looking to the in- 
terests in our colonial territories, 
which might possibly be affected 
by such a regulation, no man 
could contend that it was judicious 
or even defensible. And let the 
house advert, too, to the line of 
policy which regulated colonial ar- 
rangements in other countries. At 
the time when we passed our na- 
vigation law, restricting our colo- 

nies 
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nies to a trade with the mother 
country, we only did what foreign 
nations, possessing colonies, were 
doing also; but now the whole 
policy of Spain and Portugal was 
ractically altered; the Brazils 
and Cuba (the greatest raisers of 
colonial produce that existed in 
that hemisphere) were open to 
trade with all the world; and if 
Spain and Portugal, whether from 
necessity or policy, permitted a 
more unrestrained intercourse than 
heretofore, and no longer required 
that their colonial subjects should 
disseminate their produce through 
the mother country, a similar 
measure was absolutely necessary 
by Great Britain, to place her co- 
lonies on a footing with those of 
foreigners. If we persevered in 
the keeping up our existing system, 
we left our colonies short of an 
advantage enjoyed by the colonies 
dependent upon other powers.— 
There was another view of the 
subject to which it was important 
to advert, and that was the effect 
of the proposed measure as re- 
garded the slave-trade. England, 
in defiance of all prejudice to her 
commercial interests, had honestly, 
manfully, and decidedly, abolished 
that infamous traffic; and in do- 
ing so she had raised an imperish- 
e monument to her national ho- 
nour and christian benevolence; 
England, not content with herself 
desisting from the trade, had used 
every means, both argumentative 
and pecuniary, to induce foreign 
wers to follow her example.— 
ut although she had obtained 
nominal support from some, and a 
little real assistance, perhaps, from 
others, in Portugal and Spain 
(practically speaking) the slave- 
trade was carried on as extensively 
aseyer. It was so carried on for 
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the supply of the Brazils and of 
Cuba; and those colonies, by the 
aid of that temporary advantage, 
sent their produce to market ata 
cheaper rate than we could.— 
Surely, having failed in bringing 
Portugal and Spain to the great 
course we had ourselves adopted, 
and having placed our own colo- 
nies in that respect under disad- 
vantage, it behoved us to afford 
them every assistance in meeting 
their competitors as nearly as pos- 
sible on eyen terms. He (Mr. F. 
Robinson) did confess, that, look- 
ing at the question in that point of 
view—looking at the relaxation 
which had already taken place, 
and at the beneficial effects with 
which that regulation had been at- 
tended—lookmg at the altered 
state of things in the colonies of 
foreign powers, and looking parti- 
cularly at the question of the 
slave trade—he thought that there 
might be deduced, from a consi- 
deration of those facts, unanswer- 
able arguments for a systematic 
change of policy in this country. 
It might be asked, perhaps, “‘ Why 
choose the present moment ? Why 
provide for the regulation of states 
as independent, because those 
states may possibly become inde- 
pendent ? Why not wait with the 
measure until the necessity actually 
arises ?’ In answer to such ques- 
tions very little would be necessary. 
He would not occupy the time of 
the house by proving, from docu- 
ments or calculations, the pres- 
Sure upon our colonial interest— 
the fact was admitted. It was no- 


torious to all, that a vast diminu- 
tion had taken place in the valae 
of colonial produce, and that the 
diminution of price had not been 
attended with an increase of con- 
That diminution he 

attributed 


sumption. 
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attributed partly to the restrictions 
placed upoft colonial trade, and 
ly to the great increase of all 
inds of produce poured into this 
country; not only from our old 
possessions, but also from new 
possessions which recent arrange- 
ments hed placed under our do- 
minion. Surely it was the duty 
of parliament, under such circum- 
stances, to afford every possible 
relief to the colonists; and what 
relief could be so ready or so ef- 
fectual as the opening fresh mar- 
kets to which their goods might 
be carried ? Adverting once more 
to the conduct of the slave trade; 
he did contend that if the house 
suffered the colonies.of other coun- 
tries to avail themselves of the 
continuance of that nefarious 
traffic, great part of our colonial 
land must (unless some remedy be 
devised) be thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. If the land were thrown 
out of cultivation, what would be- 
come of the negroes now employ- 
ed? What was to become of the 
slaves, if the masters were ruined ” 
The interests of the one was 
bound up in the interests of the 
other. It might, perhaps, be at- 
tempted to show by figures that 
the markets which he proposed to 
n were already overstocked. 
But he did confess, for his own 
part, that he had never been ac- 
customed to take the operations 
of commerce exactly in that point 
of view. It might be easy to 
show that the opening of particu- 
lar markets would not afford con- 
siderable present relief—certainly 
not such relief as suffering persons 
were apt to desire—but those who 
had studied the history of com- 
merce, who knew its penetrating 
ualities, and its almost impercep- 
tible steps towards increase —those 
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persons must be aware that, re- 
straint once removed, there was 
no calculating to what extent be- 
neficial intercourse might be car- 
ried. He could not (the right 
hon. gentleman continued) put 
that truth more strongly before the 
house, than by adopting the words 
of a celebrated poet, who, de- 
scribing the effect of climate upon 
the mind of man, said— 


What seasons can control, 
* What fancied zone can circumscribe the soul, 
“ Who, conscious of the source from which it 





springs, ; 
“ By reason’s light, on resolution’s wings, 
“ Spite of her frail companion, duntless goes 
“O'er Lybian deserts and through Zeimbla’s 
snows ?” 


That language, beautiful as it was, 
became mere prose when applied 
to the spirit of commerce. Look- 
ing at the trade between our colo- 
nies and Europe, he was decidedly 
of opinion, that it would be wise to 
extend the communication already 
allowed, in some instances, to all 
parts of Europe. When Spanish 
and Portuguese ships were sailing 
every day from the Brazils and 
Cuba direct to the Baltic, he did 
not see why the English ship 
should not be allowed to reach the 
same destination without the ex- 
pense and diminution of profit 
arising out of a voyage in the first 
instance to Great Britain; he did 
not see why our colonial produce 
should be charged with the ex- 

nse of landing and warehousing 
in the mother country, afterwards 
to encounter in the continental 
market, produce from foreign co- 
lonies subjected to no such duties. 
Let the principle which applied to 
Malta and Gibraltar, be made to 
apply to the whole of Europe. 
Let all articles which might be ob- 
tained abroad, after having passed 
through this country, be carried 
directly abroad without passing 
through this country. The right 


hon. 
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hon. member concluded by moving 
two resolutions—“ That the chair- 
man of the committee be desired 
to ask leave to bring in a bill to 
regulate the trade between his ma- 
jesty’s possessions in America and 
the West Indies, and other places 
in America and the West Indies ; 
and that leave be desired to bring 
in a second bill to regulate the 
trade between his majesty’s pos- 
sessions in America and the West 
Indies, and other parts of the 
world, exclusive of America and 
the West Indies.” The first bill, 
he said, was ready, and would be 
printed. ‘The second bill was not 
yet quite ready ; but he would fix 
a day, after the holidays, for the 
reading, when the measures would 
be open to any amendment which 
might be suggested. 

Mr. Wilberforce complimented 
the right hon. gentleman upon the 
steady support which he had given 
to the abolition of the slave trade ; 
but feared that the bills proposed 
to be introduced would, by in- 
creasing the intercourse of our 
colonies with other nations, facili- 
tate the illicitimportation of slaves. 
The hon. gentleman also adverted 
to the system of registry devised 
as a security against the introduc- 
tion of new negroes into our 
islands. In Trinidad, he believed, 
it was carried fully into effect, but 
its efficient practice was unfortu- 
nately confined solely to that co- 
lony: in many of our other islands, 
and in the principal one, Jamaica, 
for instance, it was in a very li- 
mited degree attended to. 

Mr. Barham did not believe 
that the measures proposed would 
have the effect of introducing fresh 
slaves into the British colonies ; 
planters, indeed, must be mad who 
thought of importation at the pre- 
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sent moment; for, so far from hav- 
ing money to buy new negroes, 
they had not the means of sup- 
porting those already in their pos- 
session. He declared that he 
would support the bills, for he 
thought it absolutely necessary to 
do something for the relief of the 
colonial interest. He declared, 
as a proprietor himself, that he 
was absolutely compelled, by the 
pressure of his present situation, 
to deny his negroes (most unwil- 
lingly) many comforts and advan- 
tages to which they had been ac- 
customed. 

Mr. Wilberforce had never in- 
tended to deny the distressed state 
of West India property, but he 
still had his apprehensions from 
the increased facility of intercourse 
proposed. If the planter was now 
too poor to import negroes, that 
poverty, it was to be hoped, would 
not continue, and then the induce- 
ment might operate. He was of 
opinion that the increased facility 
of intercourse would call for some- 
thing in the way of additional se- 
curity. 

Mr. Marryat took it, that one 
direct object of the measure was 
to improve the situation of the 
slaves in the West India islands. 
At present those slaves, as well as 
their masters, were in a very fair 
way to be starved. The bills pro- 

d would have this effect— 
they would give to the British 
planter, who had abolished the 
slave-trade, an advantage which, 
under the existing system, he did 
not enjoy. By sending his pro- 
duce in the first instance to Eng- 
land, the British planter incurred 
nearly double charges of every 
description. The direct trade now 


ied on by the Brazils and Cu- 
ba to every part of Europe, and 
to 
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to Russia in particular, was im- 
mense. The hon. member then 
combatted the policy of that law 
which prevented ‘British good 
landed at one ef our West ori 
islands from being reshipped to 
another. As a resident m the 
country, he had known the most 
serious inconvenience to arise 
out of that regulation, and he 
thought that it ought to be re- 
pealed. 

Mr. F. Buxton trusted that the 
house would recoilect a discus- 
sion which had taken place last 
session, as to the importation of 
East India sugar. When it was 
proposed to permit the importa- 
tion of East India sugar upon the 
same terms exacted on the import- 
auon of West India, the answer 
was, that as England monopolized 
the West India markets, compel- 
ling the colonies to buy and sell 
with her, and with her only, there- 
fore she was bound, as long as 
she maintained that monopoly, to 
admit no competitor into the mar- 
ket which she aflorded. He 
hoped that, if the concession now 
proposed was made to the plant- 
ers, the restriction upon the im- 
portation of East India sugar 
would be removed; for certainly 
all the sound principles of general 
commerce applied just as fully to 
the admission of East India sugar 
into this country as to the sale of 
West India in foreign markets. 
As regarded the condition of 
slaves, too, in our West India is- 
lands, he had farther objections 
beyond the inefficiency of the re- 

try act; and he trusted that 
the present opportunity would be 
taken to pieduaed the correction of 
the objectionable practices, in re- 
turn for advantages bestowed. 
One most important point neces- 
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sary to the happiness of slaves in 
our West India islands was, that 
they should be come adscripta 
s glebe. The house did not know, 
perhaps, that under the present 
system the slave was nothing more 
than a chattel. A man might be 
born on a plantation, grow up, 
build a house, marry a wife, and 
have a family ; and after all, with- 
out the slightest offence commit- 
ted, or even imputed, be sold by 
his master, and transferred from 
his house, wife, and family, to the 
most distant island in the British 
possession. If not to the new 
colonies, then, he might at all 
events be transferred to any one 
of the old islands, and that was 
sufficient for Mr. Buxton’s argu- 
ment. This practice was an in- 
justice, as gross and as enormous, 
even as the practice of the slave- 
trade itself had been; and the 
present moment of eoncession 
ought to be seized for getting rid 
of it. There were other matters 
as to which alteration was import- 
ant—the judicial system, the law 
as to marriages of slaves, and 
other regulations. With those 
points the hon. member would not 
then detain the house; but he 
hoped that, if the bills proposed 
were passed, the adoption of a 
better course would be insisted 
on. 

Mr. Huskisson denied that any 
thing like exclusive ae 
was intended to the colonies ty 
the arrangement contemplat 
The case had been opened by his 
right hon. friend (Mr. F. Robin- 
son) as & broad question of com- 
mercial policy. The advantage 
projected was to all—to the navi- 
gation, to the mother country, and 
to the West India possessions, 


The right hon. gentleman then 
touched 
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touched upon the effect of the 
roposed bills, as applying to the 
Sareteaile, and ada that any 
facility would be created by the 
free intercourse, greater than that 
which already existed. What was 
it that had of late years afforded 
so much encouragement to the 
slave trade, as that intercourse 
which, through the mistaken 

licy of the British government, 
brad gone on extending itself be- 
tween the United States and Cu- 
ba, as well as the Brazils? Had 
the British West India islands 
been at liberty to export their pro- 
duce to all the northern parts of 
America, we should not have 
found the people of this latter 
country deriving all their supplies 
of certain articles from the colo- 
nies of other European states, 
which were thereby induced to 
enlarge their cultivation, and to 
import an additional number of 
slaves. The same cause had 
operated to increase the distress 
and difficulties of our planters, 
and indirectly to spread the hor- 
rors of the detestable traffic which 
he believed all our old and respec- 
table colonists wished to see fi- 
nally abolished. We might form 
some notion of the benefit that 
would have resulted to the West 
Indies from an open trade with 
North America, supposing that, in 
the existing sepals of our 
own produce, a new foreign mar- 
ket was discovered for it. The 
hon. gent. who spoke before him, 
seemed to intimate his dissent 
from this part of his argument, 
and had enh remarked that 
much of the evil was to be trac- 
ed to our impolitic acquisition of 
too many colonies during the last 
war. But admitting this to be the 
fact, what could be inferred from 
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it, except that it helped to furnish 
an irresistible case for the planter 
in the older West India colonies. 
Here was ground enough, in jus- 
tice to him, for relaxing our laws, 
particularly as respected East 
India sugars. The views under 
which ministers were disposed to 
proceed, did not imply a sudden or 
entire departure from our former 
system, bad as it might be, but 
such a modification, only as it was 
hoped would accomplish gradu- 
ally the desired end, with as little 
individual hardship or disturbance 
of existing interests, as was possi- 
ble. When they came to reflect 
on the history of our West India 
islands, they must all, he thought, 
feel it to be a serious obligation 
imposed on them, so to me 
our general policy, as to confer 
upon those islands as many ad- 
vantages as were consistent with 
our own interests in Europe. 
His honourable friend the mem- 
ber for Bramber (Mr. Wilber- 
force) did not, it would appear 
accord with this proposition. He 
(Mr. Huskisson) was _ prepared 
however to maintain, that the an- 
cient system of this country was, 
above all things, to encourage and 
promote the ava trade, and that 
the increase of our colonies was 
regarded as a subordinate object. 
Whether they referred to the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, or to the Assiento 
contract—to the general spirit of 
all our foreign negociations at that 

riod, or even at earlier times, it 
would be found that the object 
was what he had stated. It was 
in this point of view, that our an- 
cestors looked upon the West In- 
dies, and although we of this age 
had happily regarded the African 


slave trade as wholly inconsistent 
with humanity and religion, it was 
once 
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once unquestionably fostered with 
especial care. This was demon- 
strated by the whole course of our 
commercial policy—by bounties, 
by treaties, by the variety of sa- 
crifices which could have had no 
other end than to exclude neigh- 
bouring countries from any parti- 
cipation in the guilty traffic. He 
now anxiously hoped to see a dif- 
ferent course adopted, and that 
parliament would proceed to en- 
able the masters of slaves in our 
colonies to treat their slaves in the 
way which he was satisfied would 
be most congenial to their own 
feelings. Supposing that cheaper 
sugar might be imported from 
the East Indies—and he was far 
from believing that a state of sla- 
very was the fittest for rendering 
labour cheap—yet snag 
there were circumstances whic 
would otherwise, from the extreme 
cheapness of labour in the East, 
extinguish all competition on the 
part of the West Indies. From a 
principle of justice, therefore, and 
in order to induce the masters to 
afford protection to the unfortu- 
nate beings committed to their care, 
we were bound to favour them, 
and extend towards them a_ bene- 
ficent and liberal policy. They 
had a certain population to sup- 
port, at all events, whether their 
foreign trade was more or less 
restricted. The honourable mem- 
ber for Bramber had reminded 
them, that the same difficulties and 
pressure existed at this moment in 
the mother country; but he (Mr. 
Huskisson) must likewise observe, 
that the case was far from being 
pany similar, and that people 
ere would feel themselves much 
more deeply aggrieved, if there 
were open markets on the con- 
tinent which they were not per- 





mitted to supply. His hon. friend 
must allow that the existence of 
such a demand, with the perfect 
freedom of supplying it, would 
administer a very great relief ; 
and that of this relief, which was 
attainable to them, our West India 
planters were deprived. He could 
perceive no solid or substantial 
reason for objecting to the propos- 
ed measure; and his hon. friend, 
upon consideration, would, he 
thought, come over to the same 
opinion. Every argument found- 
ed on humanity alone, certainly 
appeared to him to be in favour 
of, not in opposition to, it. After 
what had fallen from the hon. 
member for Weymouth, he should 
merely add, that he considered the 
proposed measure, as not less a 
boon to the mother country than 
to her colonies. He should be 
sorry to find the subject mixed up 
with other questions of great diffi- 
culty and delicacy, and which even 
those who touched on them did 
not wish to force into immediate 
discussion. 

Mr. Plumer expressed his de- 
cided approbation of the plan now 
contemplated. 

Mr. W. Smith pledged himself 
to no future opinion on the merits 
and provisions of the bill now in 
contemplation, when it should be 
examined in detail. To its prin- 
ciple he certainly saw no ground 
of objection, and there were only 
one or two points on which he was 
disposed to offer any remark. 
The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Huskisson) appeared to him to 
have mistaken the effect for the 
cause, when he described the co- 
lonization of the West Indies as 
of secondary importance in the 
view of our ancestors to a promo- 


tion of the African slave —_ 
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On the contrary, he (Mr. Smith) 
believed that the latter was first 
entered upon, because it was 
deemed necessary to our colonial 
interest.. He had lived in the 
last generation, and had _ heard 
the subject discussed for 35 years, 
but had never met before with the 
opinion now stated by the right 
hon. gentleman. On this oeca- 
sion, however, he rose without the 
slightest sentiment of hostility to 
the West India planters, although 
he would avow, that at one time 
he could not but entertain sucha 
feeling, when he found them 
evince a spirit of inveterate oppo- 
sition to the counsels of the great- 
est men, whom perhaps this coun- 
try had ever seen. But the pre- 
sent race of West India planters 
seemed to be influenced by views 
so different from those of their 
predecessors, and the question 
now before them involved merits 
so distinct, that he was unwilling 
to throw the least impediment in 
its way. Whatever was consist- 
ent with the welfare or interests of 
this country, he was disposed to 
concede. He feared, it was true, 
that the new system could only 
be established at our expense, and 
it could not be disputed that the 
distress at home was equally 
great with the distress in the colo- 
nies. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that 
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he had been somewhat misconceiv- 
ed by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. All he meant to say 
was, that the slave-trade wasa 
very great inducement with our 
ancestors, to extend their coloni- 
zation. There was on the records 
of the privy council, a copy of an 
address from the island of Jamaica, 
against any further importation of 
slaves. 

Mr. Phillips also approved of 
the object and principle of the 
intended measure. He thought it 
easy to prevent, or remedy, the 
evils which had been alluded to; 
and it could not be denied, that the 
state of suffering which now pre- 
vailed in the West Indies made 
some relief indispensable. 

Mr. Bright was of opinion, that 
the proposed alteration was as 
important to humanity as it pro- 
mised to be favourable to our own 
interests. 

Mr. Butterworth likewise sup- 
ported the general principle, and 
believed it would tend to promote 
an effectual abolition. 

The two resolutions were then 
agreed to, and reported. Leave 
was of course given to bring in 
two bills; the one for regulating 
the trade between the British West 
Indies, and the United States of 
America; the second to regulate 
the trade between the former and 
other parts of the world. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


Presentation of various Petitions.— Motion on the State of Ireland.— 
Trade in Beer.—Extents in Aid.—Mr. Hunt’s Sentence.— Motion 
for Reform.—Agricultural Report.—Motion in favour of the Ca- 
tholic Peers.—Naval and Military Pensions.—Joint Postmaster.— 
Scotch Peers.—Agriculture.—Ireland.—Bank Charter, §c.—Li- 


censing System.—TIonian Islands. 


OUSE 4 Commons, April 17. 

—The house met at four 
o'clock, after the adjournment for 
the recess. 

Several petitions were presented 
against taxes and local bills. 

Mr. Tierncy presented a peti- 
tion from Maidenhead, complain- 
ing of agricultural distress. The 
petitioners adverted to the result 
on agriculture, in one instance, by 
the licensing system, as now pur- 
sued, as those petitioners were 
chiefly engaged in the growing of 
barley. The public-houses at 
Maidenhead were in the hands of 
two or three brewers, and they 
suggested, that it would be an 
improvement to license the indi- 
vidual, instead of licensing the 
house. 

Mr. Wynn spoke of the incon- 
veniences that might result from 
such a change. 

Mr. G. Bennett hoped that the 
house would not too hastily de- 
cide on this question: it was of 
great importance, and involved an 
immense deal of property. He 
admitted that the system required 
to be improved. He would now 
state, that he intended to bring 
forward a bill for consolidating 
and amending the laws on the 
subject of licensing public-houses, 
somewhat similar to that which he 
had brought forward on a former 


occasion. Petition ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. (secretary) Peel presented a 
petition from the synod of Glasgow 
and Ayr against the proposed mo- 
tion for altering the laws regarding 
the Catholic peers. 

April 18.---Mr. Calvert pre- 
sented a petition from St. John’s, 
Southwark, against the London 
Bridge bill, praying that no mea- 
sures might be hastily adopted for 
the pulling down of that bridge. 
Petition read, and ordered to be 

rinted. 

Mr. Calvert presented a similar 
petition from St. Olave’s. He had 
misunderstood the petition. The 
petitioners had heard that there 
was a petition presented, praying 
for leave to bring in a bill to a 
down and build a new bri 
Ordered to be printed. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
rose, pursuant to notice, to sub- 
mit a motion respecting the mode 
of making up the public accounts. 
He proposed to move for a com- 
mittee on the subject. They knew 
the mode at present adopted ; but 
undoubtedly the system was sus- 
ceptible of improvement. Many 


of the accounts were made up at 
stated times, and presented pur- 
suant to the regulations of acts of 
parliament: and those regulations 


called for some improvement. He 
concluded 


ge. 
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concluded with moving fer a select 
committee to determine the means 
of simplifying the public ac- 
counts. 

Mr. Maberley was gratified that 
the right hon. gentleman was at 
last convinced of the errors and 
fallacies that attended the mode 
of making up the public accounts. 
He doubted not that much public 
good would result from the la- 
bours of this committee. 

Sir H. Parnell agreed to the 
motion, but thought it did not go 
far enough. Besides the simpli- 
fication of the public accounts, 
these regarded an improvement in 
the mode of keeping the accounts 
at the several public offices. Why 
could they not be kept like mer- 
chants’ accounts? ‘Till there was 
some such change no good would 
be done. 

Mr. P. Moore said they ought 
to have the public accounts in the 
early part, instead of the latter end, 
of the session. 

Mr. Lushington said, if the ob- 
jects were too numerous, there 
would be no report this session. 

Mr. Ellice, unlike some of his 
honourable friends, did not expect 
much good from the committee. 
Many changes might be made that 
would be improvements, and much 
simplification was required. The 
sinking fund, for instance, occa- 
sioned much complexity in the ac- 
counts. Eighteen or nineteen mil- 
lions were this year to be laid out 
in diminishing the public debt; 
but, in fact, it was applied to no 
such object—it came back to the 
public in loans, or some other 
shape. 

Sir J. Newport wished the se- 
veral classes of accounts to be 
considered seriatim. 

ie Sone of the exchequer 

2. 
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replied, that the sinking fund ac- 
counts would be considered. 

April 22.—Mr. Lindsay pre- 
sented petitions from Perth, Inve- 
rary, &c. against the royal burgh 
accounts’ bill, and praying to be 
heard by counsel. Ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Sir W. Lemon presented a pe- 
tition from Cornwall, complaining 
of distress, which the petitioners 
said had not arisen from tempo- 
rary causes, and praying for a re- 
form of the house. 

Mr. P. Grenfell bore testimony 
to the respectability of the peti- 
tioners, although the petition con- 
tained many allegations in which 
he could not agree. As to the 
agricultural distress, he did not 
believe that it was so extensive as 
had been represented; he thought 
to a certain extent it was tempo- 
rary. He thought in a short time 
it would mainly pass away. He 
thought there were many reasons 
to induce him to form such opi- 
nion; the superabundance of ca- 
pital, the diffusion of the comforts 
of life, the raising of public build- 
ings, &c. These were favourable 
signs of national wealth. He be- 
lieved that those who might live a 
few years longer, if the govern- 
ment were conducted wisely, would 
find that the opinion he formed was 
founded in truth. 

Mr. Curwen denied that the 
agricultural distress had been re- 
presented greater than it really 
was; it was quite as severe as had 
been described, as the house would 
soon find, unless something ef- 
fective were done to relieve the 
landed interests. 

Petition ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Ellis presented a petition 


from St. Michael, Dublin, for the 
repeal of the window tax—a re- 
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al which the honourable member 
said, was called for by public po- 
licy and humanity. It would not 
affect the finances of the country. 
As proof of the distress, he men- 
tioned that 900 out of 1500 houses 
in such parish were closed and 
insolvent. 

This and some other similar pe- 
titions were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Davis presented a petition 
from Bristol, numerously signed, 
— any change of the laws 
affecting the Roman catholics.— 
‘ Ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Ebrington presented a pe- 
tition from Tiverton, Devonshire, 
complaining of the overwhelming 
distress that was approaching all 
classes, and praying that a timely 
remedy might be provided.—Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Sir J. Newport, in bringing 
forward his motion upon this sub- 
ject, assured the house that he 
had never risen under feelings of 
greater embarrassment. His duty 
was to call the attention of parlia- 
ment to the present condition of 
the kingdom of Ireland—Heaven 
knew, never had the state of that 
country stood in greater need of 
attention; but although he had 
frequently been compelled to press 
upon gentlemen the wretched state 
of the Irish population, and the 
manifold grievances under which 
the population suffered, he did 
now experience something---he 
would not call it of reluctance, but 
something---like unpleasant feel- 
ing toward the task which he was 
once more to undertake. He did 
experience that feeling the rather, 
for that the motion with which his 
address upon the present occasion 
would conclude, was nearly the 
same which he had brought for- 
ward in 1815---which he had 
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brought forward under the support 
of three most intelligent, most 
eloquent, and most enlightened 
friends; two, out of which three 
(the most able advocates of Ireland 
and her rights,) unfortunately for 
her, had since sunk into the grave. 
He should endeavour to condense 
what he had to say; but, in shew- 
ing the progress which Ireland 
had gradually made to her existing 
state of disorganization and dis- 
tress, he should feel it his duty to 
point out the causes to which that 
distress was attributable; for it 
was only by close examimation of 
the causes of any evil, that a le- 
gislature could hope to apply such 
remedies as should be effectual. 
How was it, he would ask, that a 

pulation so numerous, inhabit- 
ing a country unexampled in fer- 
tility—how was it that a people, 
signalized in every quarter of the 
globe for their excellent character 
and conduct, should appear de- 
graded only in their own country? 
The question was to be answered 
by reference alone to the system 
by which they were governed. 
Ireland occupied an area of nine- 
teen millions of English acres. Its 
population had increased from 
about four millions, in 1747, to 
nearly six millions by the calcula- 
tion of 1814, and to nearly seven 
millions by the census of the last 
year. Here there was a popula- 
tion of nearly seven millions for 
which the house was called upon 
to legislate—to rescue them from 
the system under which they had 
so long suffered, and to make 
them feel, what unhappily they 
had not hitherto experienced, that 


legislation was a blessing. They 
had, unfortunately, no reason to 
think their government a blessing, 
and he might in three words sum 


up 
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up the principle (if principle it 
could be called) on which Ireland 
was governed. They were “ di- 
vide and govern!” ‘That was the 
principle of Irish government. It 
was the principle which embit- 
tered all their feelings, and which 
made them look upon their supe- 
riors as their oppressors. The 
practice of Irish governors was to 
deprecate every thing which tended 
to unite the people. He would 
refer, as an instance, to the letter 
of one of the lords justices—the 
primate Boulter, on the subject of 
Wood’s halfpence, in which he 
deprecated a measure respecting 
them, because it would tend to 
unite the people. To what a state 
must that country have been re- 
duced, when one of its governors 
objected to a measure merely be- 
cause it would tend to unite the 
people placed under his care! Be- 
fore the union the progress of tax- 
ation in Ireland had been compa- 
ratively temperate, and he was 
inclined to think that, had par- 
liament pursued that course which 
wisdom would dictate, they would 
have pursued quite a different 
course from that which they had 
adopted. It was manifest that one 
of the evils of Ireland, and no in- 
considerable one in the list of her 
grievances, arose from the number 
of her absentee landlords. By it 
the ee were deprived of those 
to whom they looked up, and who 
were considered as their natural 
protectors. They lost in them that 
care and attention to their wants 
which a resident landed gentry 
were calculated to give, iF only 
with a view to their own interests ; 
those men, who, according to the. 
remark of Mr. Sheridan, kept u 

that gradation of rank, which 
bound all classes together, from 
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the cot of the peasant to the 
throne of the prince. It was the 
duty of parliament to contract the 
number of absentees which the 
union of the two kingdoms was so 
much calculated to increase, and 
that could best have been effected 
by guarding against an improvi- 
dent system of taxation, so that 
land-owners might not be driven 
from their homes by the excess. 
Up to tht union, as he had before 
observed, Ireland was in compa- 
rison but lightly taxed; unfortu- 
nately, after the union the system 
of taxation increased, and instead 
of increasing, had the effect of di- 
minishing the revenue. He had 
on every occasion opposed the in- 
crease of taxes in Ireland; and he 
had, again and again, stated in 
that house, that ministers would 
reap a large harvest of discontent, 
and not of revenue, from that 
system. They now unhappily saw 
that what he had predicted was 
but too well founded, and too true. 
They had reaped a harvest of debt 
and discontent; and one effect of 
the system was to break the spirit 
of the gentry who still continued 
to reside in Ireland, who were de- 
prived of the mfluence and conse- 
quence which they formerly pos- 
sessed among their neighbours by 
the loss of the power of doing 
good, which they held, or were 
supposed to have held, amongst 
them. The consequence was such 
as might have been anticipated: © 
reduced considerably in pecuniary 
circumstances, they did not, from 
a pride natural to persons of their 
rank, wish to alter their mode of 
living, before those amongst whom 
they had been accustomed to live 
in affluence; they therefore trans- 
ported themselves and families tS 
some English watering-place, an 


there’ 
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there vegetated in lodgings, in- 
stead of residing on their domains 
as heretofore; and thus they in- 
creased the national evil, from the 
effects of which they themselves 
were suffering. He repeated, that 
nothing could have been devised 
more injurious to Ireland than the 
system of excessive taxation which 
had been adopted, and which had 
diminished instead of increased 
the revenue. Since 1808, there had 
been a nominal increase of taxa- 
tion to the amount of 4,000,000/., 
and yet, strange to say, the re- 
venue had diminished. As a sys- 
tem of taxation, this had entirely 
failed; and it was seen in this, as 
in other countries, that the iron 
vrasp of poverty had paralyzed the 
ca of the tax-gatherer, and set 
in that instance a limit to the om- 
nipotence of parliament. As he 
had said, the taxes were increased, 
and in the same pro rtion the 
revenue was dimumished. The 
only increase observable was in 
the load of debt and discontent. 
The debt had increased so rapidly, 
that if it had been suffered to go 
on in the same rapid progression, 
a national bankruptcy must have 
been the consequence. ‘To pre- 
vent this, he presumed, the ex- 
chequers of the two countries were 
consolidated in the year 1817, 
and this country was charged with 
the debt of both. He remem- 
bered that about seven years pre- 
viously to that measure, he had 
been asked by an _ honourable 
member when Yreland would re- 
pay the debt which England had 
contracted on hér account? To 
which he replied—‘ Never! ne- 
ver!” He added, that Ireland at 
the union was charged with two- 
seventeenths of the whole, which 
was more thau her just proportion. 
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One-seventeenth was as much, un- 
der her circumstances, as she 
ought to have borne, and that 
one-seventeenth was paid, but the 
other was debt borrowed in her 
name by England, and which 
England was now left to pay. It 
was something singular at first 
view, that, under all her priva- 
tions, Ireland was so fertile, or, 
as was once said by a right hon. 
friend of his, that country for 
which Providence had done so 
much and man so little, except 
indeed to mar the good which Pro- 
vidence bestowed—that country, 
though under the influence of that 
odious and never to be named, 
without abhorrence, penal code, 
was still so fertile that its exports 
of produce increased. This, how- 
ever, was by no means to be taken 
asa proof of an increase of the 
comforts of its population; for, 
as was once said by Mr. Bayle, 
there was no country on earth so 
fertile, whose inhabitants consumed 
so little of their native produce; 
and he (Sir J. Newport) would 
now say, that there was no people 
on earth that consumed less of 
their native productions than the 
seven millions of inhabitants who 
now composed the population of 
Ireland. The exports increased, 
because the bounty of Providence 
outran the oppression of man. On 
the 24th of April, 1816, he pro- 
duced resolutions similar to those 
which he should this evening have 
the honour of submitting. The 
discussion of the question on that 
occasion was postponed from the 
4th to the 24th of April, in con- 
sequence of the very thin attend- 
ance of members on the former 
day. That thin attendance was 
regretted by many members oa 
sent, and the noble lord (London- 
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erry we presume,) in alluding to 
the question, expressed a hope 
that the discussion would be mark- 
ed by a full attendance of mem- 
bers on the 24th, and that parlia- 
ment would give it the most se- 
rious attention. He added, that 
‘it now behoved parliament to 
watch over the rising greatness of 
Ireland,” and “ that it was neces- 
sary to inquire and discover the 
cause of the evil which had so 
long oppressed her.” As to the 
“ rising greatness,” he should like 
to know how the terms applied. 
For his own part, he could not 
see how they bore upon the state 
of Ireland, except in the sarcastic 
sense in which a medallist of the 
low countries alluded to the power 
of Philip the Third of Spain, 
when he had lost most of his for- 
mer possessions there; that his 
greatness was like a ditch, which 
the more you took from it the 
larger it grew. But the noble lord 
said, on the occasion to which he 
(Sir J. Newport) had been allud- 
ing, that it was the duty of par- 
liament to inquire and discover a 
remedy for the evils which had so 
long oppressed Ireland. Six years 
had since elapsed, and he hoped 
that something was now in con- 
lemplation. In the same year to 
which he had alluded, with re- 
spect to his former motion, the 
subject was taken up in another 
place (the house of peers,) and the 
noble lord at the head of the 
treasury (Lord Liverpool) said, in 
reply to some questions put to 
him, that the attention of govern- 
ment had been bestowed on the 
state of Ireland, and particularly 
on its tithe system; and the noble 
lord added, that the same obsta- 
cles did not present themselves to 
a commutation of tithes in Ireland, 
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as in this country. From that he 
inferred, that some measure was 
in contemplation in the affairs of 
Ireland. If so, it was now full 
time that the plans, whatever they 
were, should be matured. Six 
years had since passed over, and 
the infant project of that day might 
now be fairly presumed to have 
reached the years of discretion. 
He therefore hoped that ministers 
would now be ready to put their 
plans into execution. What he 
should propose was, that as three 
months ago the house had con- 
sented to measures to strengthen 
the hands of the executive power, 
in order to put down rebellion, 
they should now pledge them- 
selves to the adoption of some 
plan for inquiring into the evils 
which caused those recent distur- 
bances, to try if possible to re- 
move those grievances, and by 
mild and conciliatory measures to 
restore order and happiness to that 
long harassed and afflicted people. 
He fully agreed with what had 
been said on a former occasion by 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Plun- 
kett, we believe,) that exile, im- 
prisonment, and death, were not 
the proper instruments of a well- 
regulated government. They were 
rather instruments resorted to in 
the absence of all government. 
He would now wish, that after 
these dreadful measures had had 
their effect in teaching a due sub- 
jection to the laws, a mild, instead 
of a coercive system, should be 
resorted to. It had been shewn, 
that when outrage existed, it 
should be put down by powers 


stronger than those of the ordinary 
law; but then this should not be 
a system—it should rather be an 
exception to an ordinary system 
It should not be 

-" the 


of government. 
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the rule, but the exception; for 
God forbid it should ever be acted 
upon as the rule of governing. 
The le of Ireland had now 
seen and felt that it was the de- 
termination of the legislature, and 
of the executive government, to 
oar with a firm and steady 
and to put an end to such out- 
rageous breaches of the law as 
were lately committed in Ireland: 
they saw that it was the deter- 
mination to support order and an 
observance of the laws. This was 
a feeling which was now pretty 
general in Ireland, and he con- 
ceived it to be the duty of parlia- 
ment to let the people of that 
country also feel, that coercion 
alone was not intended, but that 
by diligent inquiry the evil might 
be probed to the bottom, in order 
to the application of an effectual 
remedy, to afford them that equal 
participation of law which was 
felt in this country, which was in- 
separable from all govern- 
ment, and which contributed so 
much to the —— and happi- 
ness of the people. With permis- 
sion of the house he would make 
one remark, which had nearly 
escaped him. Ifhe could suppose 
that the house would act from 
partial and interested views, he 
might state that this country was 
— interested in the prosperity 
of Ireland; for in proportion as 
she was impoverished and pau- 
perized would be the decrease of 
the export of British manufactures, 
for which the Irish were the best 
customers. In adverting to the 
question of tythes, which no one 
could deny were a source of great 
grievance in Ireland, he should be 
told, perhaps, that any interfe- 
rence in that quarter would be an 
invasion of the rights of the church. 


AND 


No person respected the rights of 
the church more than he did, and 
he would never be a party to any 
measure which would strip the 
clergy of their property, and leave 
them dependent for support on the 
poor. The attempt would be gross 
injustice, while the result was 
merely problematical; but when 
we respected the rights of the 
church, were we not also to re- 
spect the rights of the people? 
Were they not worthy of the at- 
tention of the house? It should 
be considered, with respect to the 
tythe system in Ireland, that vast 
sums were collected as_tythes, 
which never reached the pockets 


of the clérgy; that in the sys- . 


tem of collection, the poor pea- 
sants and small farmers got into 
the hands of a set of wretches, 
who ground them to the earth, 
whose conduct excited daily dis- 
putes and contentions, and whose 
exactions wrested from the unfor- 
tunate poor the almost only sub- 
sistence of themselves and their 
children. It was impossible, that, 
under such a system of collection 
the tythe system could be conti- 
nued, without being the source of 
erpetual dispute and irritation in 
reland. Before he concluded, he 
could not avoid noticing, as among 
the evils which afflicted Ireland, 
the failure to identify every class, 
as having equal rights to all the 
advantages of the constitution. 
He would admit that the repeal 
of that part of the penal code 
which still remained, might not 
be immediately productive of those 
ha results which would ulti- 
mately ensue from it; but he was 
convinced that no measure for the 
tranquillity of Ireland could be 


effectual, which had not that for | 


its basis. That alone, however, 
would 
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would not be sufficient. It would 
be impossible, all at once, to tran- 
quillize those feelings which had 
grown out of a code, whose bane- 
ful influence had been felt fora 
century and a half, and which was 
a departure from all law, human 
and divine. It would be impossi- 
ble all at once to heal up the 
wounds caused by a system which 
had set father against son, and 
brother against brother; which 
had destroyed some of the best 
feelings of our nature, and brought 
one class of society in daily hos- 
tile contact with the other. The 
feelings arising out of such a 
system could not at once be ap- 
peased, but the removal of the 
system ought to be the imme- 
diate commencement of any con- 
ciliatory measures towards Ireland. 
He knew it was said, and said 
tauntingly, by some gentlemen, 
that some of the evils of Ireland 
arose out of certain feelings which 
they were pleased to attribute to 
the inhabitants. But how came it 
to pass, that out of their own coun- 
try none of those feelings operated ? 
It was because the same causes 
did not exist out of their country. 
He would not delay the house, 
but observe, that though his mo- 
tion was temperate, and as little 
calculated to excite hostile feelings 
as any which could be submitted, 
yet he understood that it was to 
be put by, on the ground that the 
tume was not yet arrived. This 
was the answer to all motions on 
the state of Ireland for the last 22 
years. They were told to look to 
to-morrow as the fitter season, but 
that to-morrow never arrived ; and 
that while measure after measure 
of a coercive nature was passed, 
and at each passing some measure 
of a conciliatory nature was held 
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in prospect, still the ume of con- 
ciliation was always deferred. He 
would put it to the house to de- 
cide, whether this system ought 
to continue, and without further 
remark he would submit his reso- 
lutions. The right hon. baronet 
concluded by moving a series of 
resolutions, of which the following 
is an outline :—‘‘ That an humble 
address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, humbly setting forth that the 
melancholy details contained in 
his most gracious speech from the 
throne, and in the documents laid 
before parliament respecting the 
state of disturbance and insubor- 
dination in certain districts of Ire- 
land, were such as to induce par- 
liament to consider that great 
danger existed to that extensive 
and valuable part of the united 
kingdom, and to the welfare of the 
empire generally. That, under 
such circumstances of insubordi- 
nation to the laws, parliament 
conceived it to be its first duty to 
grant such powers as would 
strengthen the hands of the exe- 
cutive government in Ireland, and 
enable it to restore the accustomed 
energy of constitutional law ; and 
they trusted that the confidence 
thus placed in the executive go- 
vernment of Ireland, had been jus- 
tified by such a mild, temperate, 
and firm use of that power as 
would produce the best results, 
That, having made the necessary 
preparations for this calamitous 
emergency, they felt themselves 
called upon to look to the great 
object, or such a progressive amer 
lioration of the condition of the 
people, as would prevent the ner 
cessity of recurrence to coercive 
measures, which had been but too 
frequently resorted to in the go- 
vernment of Ireland by the suspea- 

sion 
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sion of constitutional law: and 
feeling the serious responsibility 
lately placed on the ministers of 
the country, and on that house, 

by delay of inquiry into the causes 
of disorganization, they begged to 
assure his majesty, that they were 
ready to co-operate in any mea- 
sure which he might be pleased 
to recommend for the application 
of remedial measures, calculated 
to secure to that portion of the 
united kingdom the protection of 
mild and equal laws, and to ensure 
the tranquillity of a people whose 
happiness was connected with the 
best interests of the empire.” 

Mr. Goulburn opposed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that it implied 
a censure on the government. The 
existing administration of Ireland 
was as yet young; it had not had 
existence much above two months, 
and he thought it was only fair to 

ive it a longertrial. Whatit had 
Eitherto done called forth no cen- 
sure ; therefore he considered that 
it was not calculated to be produc- 
tive of good, to adopt any measure 
that seemed to imply censure. He 
said the state of Ireland, he thought, 
was more favourable ; but it was 
still most serious. He mentioned 
that five counties were governed 
under the insurrection act, and 
that thirteen counties were sub- 
jected to a severe police. He con- 
cluded with moving the previous 
question. 

Mr. S. Rice supported the ori- 
ginal motion, maintaining that it 
was not meant to convey any cen- 
sure on government; it did no 
such thing; and he thought it was 
calculated to be productive of 
good to Ireland. 

M. C. Grant said, that he would 
oppose the motion, because the re- 
solutions of the right hon. baronet 





would tend to interrupt the pro- 
gress of those measures to which 
the government was pledged. He 
was satisfied that the unhappy 
state of that country had not 
escaped the most anxious exami- 
nation of the noble lord at the 
head of its government—of his 
right hon. friends, Mr. Goulburn 
and the attorney-general for Ire- 
land. The right hon. gentleman 
here went into an historical review 
of the various disturbances of the 
peasantry which agitated Ireland. 
The first of those disturbances took 
place in 1760, and was occasioned 
by the enclosure of a common— 
the rising by the “ Heart of Oak 
Boys” was caused by abuses in 
the system of road-making.— 
“ The Heart of Steel Boys” origi- 
nated in the severity of a great 
proprietor of tithes. In 1785, se- 
rious disturbances disgraced the 
south of Ireland—they were caused 
only by “ The Right Boys,” and 
were provoked by the tithe system. 
Much about the same time the 
north of Ireland was agitated by 
Defenders. The rebellion of 1798 
followed. The union, it was 
hoped, would have laid the foun- 
dation of permanent tranquillity ; 
but in 1806, most alarming move- 
ments took place in Sligo, Mayo, 
and the adjoining country—the in- 
surgents pursued the same system 
then that had been recently pur- 
sued in the county of Limerick— 
they led to the enactment of the 
insurrection act. With respect to 
the late disturbances in Limerick, 
those disturbances were excited, 
in the first instance, by the conduct 
of the agent to the Courtenay 
estate. Those disturbances, marked 
as they were by so many acts of 
outrage and atrocity, yet proceed- 
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ed abject state of the tenantry was 
no small cause; and here he 
could not help observing, that dis- 
tress, in its most frightful form, 
had made its appearance in the 
southern counties. Symptoms of 
famine had already commenced in 
Clare, in Limerick, and in Kerry. 
The first exciting cause of discon- 
tent, he had already said, was the 
abject state of the peasantry. In 
no part of Europe, save Poland, 
were the peasantry so badly off as 
they were in Ireland; in point of 
food, clothes, and lodging, they 
were in the lowest estate ; all the 
habits of the people were low and 
uncomfortable, and the least local 
misfortune exposed them to dis- 
tress, and rendered them desperate. 
The absence of great landed pro- 
prietors nothing could wholly sup- 
ply; but where that absence was 
indispensable, it was the duty and 
the interest of proprietors to leave 
behind them agents of respectabi- 
lity and character. A great cause 
of complaint, undoubtedly, was 
the pressure of taxes; but when 
the people cried out against taxes, 
it was not of general taxes they 
complained ; local taxes, county 
assessments, formed the great 
cause of discontent. He would 
give one instance to show the in- 
crease of those taxes. In the 
county of Cork, previous to the 
war, the townland cess amounted 
to between five and six shillings ; 
it increased, during the war to 20/.; 
since the war it fell down to from 
12d. to 15/. With respect to tithes, 
the effect of them, he believed, 
was over-rated ; but when he heard 
it said, that a moderate commuta- 
tion of tithes affected the establish- 
ed church, he protested against 
such a eonsequence. Surely it 
was meet that a clergyman com- 
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mencing his sacred duties, should 
not be obliged to commence them 
by quarrelling with the flock. He 
was far from intending to say any 
thing of the clergy that was not to 
their praise; they were a respecta- 
ble order, and they supplied, in no 
small degree, the place of the ab- 
sentee proprietors. The present 
system of tithes was vexatious, 
chiefly in consequence of the man- 
ner in which they were collected. 
Under this system the farmers and 
peasants were kept in a state of 
continual fever and trouble of 
mind. Inthe month of May two 
viewers come on the land; in 
three or four months after they 
view the crop; in October the 
tithes are demanded, and the 
farmer passes his note, payable 
fifteen days before the January 
sessions. If the note be not paid, 
it is generally renewed, payable 
fifteen days before the April 
sessions ; if not then paid, process 
is served, and the law takes its 
course. In April the viewers 
again come on the land, and thus 
throughout the year the mind of 
the farmer, or wretched peasant, 
is harassed with apprehensions. 
But the causes of discontent did 
not stop there ; a distrust of Bri- 
tish legislation had sunk deep in 
the hearts of the people. They 
sought not the overthrow of the 
government, they entertained no 
revolutionary notions, but they had 
a great distrust of the law, be- 
cause they believed it was not in- 
tended for their benefit or protec- 
tion. 

As to the want of moral instruc- 
tion in Ireland, it was not attri- 
butable merely to the want of 
schools, for there were no less 
than 8000 schools, and giving each 
fifty scholars, there were no’ less 

than 
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than 400,000 children in the course 
of education in Ireland. Some of 
the schoolmasters, however, were 
of the worst species, and employed 
themselves in all the agitations of 
the country ; and the books which 
they put into the hands of the 
people, were calculated to create 
a love of adventure and secret 
combination, which were too con- 
genial with their disposition to 
court danger, and their romantic 
idea of faith and personal attach- 
ment. In looking to the causes of 
the want of instruction, the hon. 
gentleman said he could not acquit 
the clergy, neither protestant nor 
catholic. The protestant clergy, 
in spite of the obligations imposed 
upon them by their large endow- 
ments, and their interest in the 
peace of the country, had till lately 
thought themselves bound only to 
instruct the protestants and tocon- 
temn the catholics. Some of the 
protestant clergy were now, how- 
ever, among the most anxious to 
diffuse the blessings of education. 
As for the catholic clergy, their 
neglect was not to be condemned 
while the persecuting code existed. 
They had then but few and stolen 
visits with their flock, and those 
visits were chiefly confined to the 
offices of religion ; but since that 
code was relaxed, their inattention 
was culpable. With respect to 
the magistracy, he spoke with 
much deference, as there were 
many of them who possessed 
aa influence, and exerted it 
most beneficially. But there were 
among them a great many who, 
to say the least, ought not to be 
there. The want of activity was 
the mildest account that could be 
given of their conduct. The great 
misfortune was, that the govern- 
ment was never reduced to the ne- 
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cessity of sympathizing with the 
people: it had been supported by 
foreign force or foreign fraud. It 
was clear, that with several of the 
causes of the evils of Ireland, the 
government had now nothing to 
do. There were three great pur- 
a on which the power of the 
egislature and government could 
be employed. The first of these 
was the improvement of the con- 
stitutional means of defence for 
the people, the police, and the ma- 
gistracy. The present system of 
police was not effectual, because 
it had not been fairly tried. In 
those parts where it had been 
fairly worked, it had fully suc- 
ae : for instance, in the county 
of Longford, where his noble friend 
(lord Forbes) one of the members 
of the county, had paid great at- 
tention to the appointment of the 
constables. The power of the or- 
dinary police was there so in- 
creased, that any ordinary con- 
stable could go into a crowded 
fair to execute an arrest, without 
a As to the magistracy, 
the lord chancellor of Ireland had 
been for two years collecting in- 
formation as tothe gentlemen who 
should form that body. When he 
(Mr. G.) left Ireland, that noble 
lord was prepared with information 
for the general revision of the ma- 
gistracy, with the exception of two 
or three counties. The second 
object of legislation was the esta- 
blishment of schools. The best 
plan appeared to him to be to sup- 
ply the funds liberally, at the dis- 
cretion of the government, to all 
the religious sects, taking care that 
the ae ew on which it was ex- 
pended, always was the moral im- 
provement of the There 


was now a small fund of 3 on 40002. 
per annum, supplied to three gen- 
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tlemen, Messrs. Latouche, Wood- 
ward, and Dunn, who deserved the 
highest praise for the liberality and 
impartiality with which they exer- 
cised the discretion entrusted to 
them. The third measure, of still 
larger importance, was the re- 
moval of religious disabilities. 
That great question was now in a 
peculiar position. The visit of the 
king to Ireland, and the appoint- 
ment of the present lord lieutenant, 
had created such a feeling, that if 
the claims of the catholics were 
still rejected, the result must be 
the utmost distrust and disap- 
pointment. All efforts would be 
vain unless there was a spirit of 
conciliation and harmony among 
the various classes. It should not 
be supposed that the creation of 
this spirit was a hopeless task. 
Wherever the attempt had been 
fairly made, it had succeeded, and 
with one instance of the kind he 
should set down. In the county 
of Limerick there was one populous 
parish that had entirely escaped 
the present agitations. It was 
nine miles from the city of Lime- 
rick; it was in the midst of the 
disturbances, yet the clergyman 
could sleep without any additional 
fastening on his doors, relying on 
the protection of his parishioners ; 
and his parishioners were almost 
entirely Roman catholic. At christ- 
mas, the priest, when his chapel 
was full, introduced the protestant 
clergyman to his Roman catholic 
flock, and there, at the altar, he 
addressed his parishioners. Ina 
discourse, which lasted half an 
hour, he pressed on them the pro- 
priety of continuing in their loy- 
alty; and at the close the w 

of them, with acclamations, came 
forward and took the oath of alle- 
g'ance. This was not a sudden 
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burst of enthusiasm—it was the 
habit of confidence and good will ; 
and this was the result of conci- 
liation and kindness. 

Mr. Ellis, of Dublin, differed 
widely from the preceding speaker, 
and attributed the disturbances 
mainly to the catholic priesthood. 
He recommended the most ener- 
getic measures, and a great increase 
of military force. 

Mr. Plunkett again differed as 
widely from the hon. and learned 
gentleman who spoke last. It had 
been often asked, why, in the case 
of the Irish catholics, satisfaction did 
not follow concession? One rea- 
son might be assigned, it was 
this—because concession was al- 
ways followed by the curse of 
bigots in that country, which, like 
blight or mildew, fastened on the 
boon, whether it proceeded from 
royal favour or legislative gra- 
ciousness. The fact was, that the 
disturbances were confined to a 
few districts in the south of Ire- 
land; the entire population of 
which, in the lower mere were 
Roman catholics, but that did not 
justify the giving it the malignant 
character of a religious warfare. 
The object of their movements was 
to level the property of the coun- 
try; and the efforts of the deluded 
wretches were indiscriminately di- 
rected against catholics and pro- 
testants. On the other hand, the 
respectable catholics exerted them- 
selves as much as the protestants 
in the effort to put down those 
disturbances. In the course of 
the painful duty which it was his 


lot to discharge, he gave directions, 
that in impannelling the juries, no 
distinction should be made be- 
tween catholic and protestant; 
and he could now afhrm, that in 
po ene instance had a — a 
use 
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fused to do his duty. With re- 
spect to the catholic clergy, he 
was equally at issue with the hon. 
and learned gentleran. Instead 
of betraying any reluctance, they 
had from the highest to the lowest 
exerted themselves to quell the in- 
surrectionary spirit, both in private 
as well as in public; they adopted 
all the means within their power 
with as much earnestness, as if 
not only their lives, but their eter- 
nal happiness, depended on the 
result. With respect to the Ro- 
man catholic claims, it had been 
truly said, that they ought not to 
be mixed up with the present 
question. A very important branch 
of this question would be dis- 
cussed in a few days, on a propo- 
sition of a right hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Canning); and, at an early 
period of the next session, he (Mr. 
P.) would take this opportunity of 
stating, that it was his intention to 
renew the motion which he had 
made in the last session. 

The right hon. gentleman ac- 
knowledged that as an Irish man, 
he felt adverse to the union at 
first, but that having taken place, 
he would do every thing in his 
power to consolidate it. There 
were four measures which came 
within the limits of legislative in- 
terference ; tithes, the system of 
police, the magistracy, and the 
system of education. He would 
only add a few observations on 
one of these topics, namely, the 
system of tithes. He confessed 
that this was a subject which in- 
volved much difficulty. In the 
first place, government dad no 
more right to intermeddle with the 
property of clergymen, than with 
any Other class in the state. He 
was firmly of opinion that the 
clergy were not more than ade- 
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quately provided for. He did not 
mean to cast any imputations upon 
the country gentlemen of Ireland, 
but he must observe, that through- 
out the south of Ireland, where 
the disturbances were greatest, 
the landlord considered himself at 
liberty to raise from his unfor- 
tunate tenant the highest rent 
which he could obtain. In many 
instances, the rack-rent amounted 
to from 7/. to 10/. an acre, leaving 
the tenant nothing wherewith to 
pay taxes or tithes. The subject 
was difficult, but he thought some 
means might be contrived by 
which the clergy might be enabled 
to treat with the proprietors in- 
stead of the occupiers of land. 
In this manner an agreement, not 
amounting to a commutation of 
tithes, might be entered into, by 
by which the clergyman might 
receive a certain sum for a certain 
number of years; and this arrange- 
meut might be farther perfected 
by making the tithe an actual 
charge upon the land, into what- 
ever ne it might fall. The oc- 
cupier of land was generally a 
Roman catholic, who was naturally 
disinclined to contribute to the 
support of a religion which he did 
not profess, but if the transfer 
which he had just alluded to were 
adopted the protestant clergyman 
would no longer have to deal with 
a catholic occupier, but with the 
proprietor, who was generally a 
protestant. He did not despair 
of some such measure being ma- 
tured, as to be capable of being 
soon laid before Parliament. With 
regard to the system of police and 
the magistracy of Ireland, he 
could assure his right hon. friend 
that those subjects were now oc- 
cupying the serious attention of 
the government. , 


Mr, 
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Mr. Grattan supported the ob- 
servations of his mght hon. and 
learned friend, whose knowledge 
of the state of Ireland made him 
competent to point out ail the 
bearings of the question under 
consideration. The hon. member 
recommended unanimity in Ire- 
land, and expressed a te that 
he should see the day when pro- 
testants and catholics would be 
firmly united under the same laws 
and government. 

Mr. Peel said, the discussion 
which had already taken place 
rendered it unnecessary for him 
to trouble the house at any length; 
but, connected as he had been 
with the government of Ireland, 
for a longer time than any of his 
predecessors in office for the last 
century, he could not permit the 
discussion to be closed without 
adding a few observations. In 
these observations he should make 
no allusion whatever to the catho- 
lic question; but when his right 
hon. friend should bring forward 
his motion in the next session, he 
would feel it his painful duty to 
oppose to it his firm and uncom- 
promising resistance. It appeared 
tohim, that the points of differ- 
ence between the right hon. bart. 
(Sir J, Newport) and those who 
opposed his motion, were not very 
humerous or important. Hecould 
assure the hon. bart. that the Irish 
government had been most solicit- 
ous to promote the interests of 
the people. 

With regard to the education of 
the peasantry, that was not 
affected by opinions on the catho- 
lic question. He wished the bene- 
fits of knowledge to be extended 
to all, and if any effective measure 
could be proposed, it would be 
adopted. In respect to the tithes, 
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he thought the conduct of the 
clergy very much misrepresented. 
There might be a few cases of ex- 
tortion; but he was convinced, 
that the very forbearance of the 
clergy would be a bar in the way 
of commutation. The project 
was fraught with difficulty and 
danger. He agreed with many 
of the views which had been 
taken—the faulty nature of the 
leases and tenures; the poverty 
of the farmers, and the uncertainty 
of their crop. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the house would rest 
satisfied with the exertions of 
government and not concur in the 
address. 

Sir H. Parnell supported the 
address. 

Sir J. Newport said, that after 
the light which had been thrown 
on the question, and after the 
admissions which had been made, 
he would not push the motion to 
a division. He could not but 
applaud the talents and conduct 
of the hon. member for Dublin 
university (Mr. Peel), who had 
thrown oil in the troubled waters. 
He was proud that his motion 
had produced much valuable in- 
formation; and he thought that 
the hon. gentleman who had 
brought forward that information, 
deserved the thanks of the 
country. 

The motion was put and nega- 
tived without a division. 

April 24.—Mr. Huskisson pre- 
sented a petition from persons in 
the vicinity of Reading, praying 
that the trade in beer might be set 
free. He hoped the subject would 
be soon investigated. He had 


seen many letters on this subject, 
particularly from Reading, where 
the licensers were brewers; that 
established a complete mena? 
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As to the proceedings of the 
brewers in London, he was so 
not to see any member in his place 
connected with that trade; if he 
had seen any one, he should 
have asked, whether there was 
any intention to lower the price 
of porter? That price had been 
lowered in the country; and if 
there were no intention avowed to 
lower the price of porter in Lon- 
don, then with the support of the 
house, he should endeavour to carry 
into effect that plan at which he 
had before hinted, to prevent the 
London brewers from deriving all 
the benefit resulting from the re- 
peal of the malt tax. But he ex- 
pected such proceeding would be 
rendered unnecessary by the Lon- 
don brewers, though tardily, lower- 
ing the price of porter, so as to 
meet the reduced prices of the 
malt, &c.—Petition read. 

Mr. Monck accounted for the 
brewers becoming such extensive 
owners; they had been obliged to 

urchase in self-defence. He was 
ecbusubte to the opening of the 
trade; till that was done, he had 
no hope of the public having a 

artiele offered them by the 
brewers. He thought every man 
ought to have the right to open a 
public house, when and where he 
pleased, on gaining a certificate 
of his possessing sufficient means. 
He should constantly contend for 
this object, till it was accomplish- 
ed. Some of the magistrates in his 
neighbourhood, not only under- 
took to license public-houses, but 
in some parishes they absolutel 
prohibited all public houses. If 
the trade were open, there would 
be good beer supplied; and he 

to see the time, when the 
labouring classes could get good 
wholesome beer, instead of that 





nasty, meagre, wasting, foreign 
herb, tea! 

Mr. P. Grenfell mentioned a 
fact (applicable to the neighbour- 
hood of Maidenhead) that out of 
70 public-houses, served by one 
brewer, 35 were free houses; so 
that if there were an evil, it could 
not be said, that it resulted in this 
instance from the want of free 
houses. 

Mr. G. Bennet was also favour- 
able to the opening of the trade. 
The only thing which had startled 
him in the consideration of this 
question, was the immense quantity 
of property already vested in pub- 
Mohheased. 

Mr. Huskisson was now glad 
to see the member for Weymouth 
(Mr. Buxton) in his place. Per- 
haps he would state when the 
public might expect a reduction 
in the price of porter. 

Mr. F. Buxton could not exactly 
say at what particular period the 
reduction in the price of porter 
was likely to take place; he could, 
however, state, that it would be 
soon—so soon, and in such a 
manner, as to be perfectly satis- 
factory to the right hon. gentleman. 
With respect to another subject 
that had been observed upon, ac- 
cording to what he had understood 
since he came into the house, 
he meant the opening of the trade, 
that would be in his estimation, a 
great advantage to the public 
brewers. Those persons, it must 
be remembered, were not the only 
owners of public-houses; there 
were many publicans who were 
the owners of the houses in which 
they resided, or had paid a good 
deal on going into houses occupied 
by them; and to open the trade, 
would operate on them, as a con- 
fiscation of their property. At 
once 
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once to open the trade, would be 
one of the harshest measures ever 
adopted.—Petition was ordered to 


be printed. 
Mr. Littleton presented a pe- 
tition from Staffordshire, com- 


plaining of the system of extents 
in aid. The hon. member strongly 
condemned the system, contend- 
ing it was of most severe opera- 
tion; it was frequently most unjust 
and partial. It was ruinous to 
all parties—except those imme- 
diately benefitted by the extent, 
and it destroyed all confidence. 
He hoped the chancellor of the 
exchequer, if he valued the com- 
mercial interests and the main- 
tenance of loyalty in the commer- 
cial and manufacturing districts, 
would no longer suffer a system 
of rapine and violence to be 
carried on in the name of the 
crown. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said, the subject should receive 
the amplest consideration both in 
and out of the house. The diffi- 
culty was how to make alterations 
in this subject without interfering 
with the ancient prerogatives of 
the crown. The court of exche- 
quer, however, was perfectly com- 
petent to interfere in any case of 
marked abuse. 

Mr. W. Smith condemned the 
system of extents in aid, in the 
Strongest terms. He defied all 
persons to the proof, whether there 
was one of the extents issued with- 
in the last year, where the interest 
of the crown was concerned. 

_ Petition eventually ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Sir. F. Burdett, at an advanced 
hour of the evening, brought for- 
ward his motion for an address to 
his majesty, to remit the remaining 
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rtion of Mr. Hunt’s sentence. 

e took a review of the treatment 
which Mr. Hunt had experienced, 
and said, it was most unworthy of 
the parties who had been concern- 
edin it. If it were not placed 
beyond all dispute, much of the 
conduct that had taken place 
would hardly be believed. It re- 
flected much discredit on the magis- 
tracy; and what could be thought 
of such magistracy, when it was 
remembered that clergymen formed 
“rare of it. What, however, 
1e now asked for, was an act of 
slow but requisite justice. Mr. 
Hunt had already experienced 
more punishment than the court 
had intended toheap on the priso- 
ner. He asked not for mercy, he 
asked not for indulgence; all he 
required was justice, although it 
would now be administered in a 
tardy manner. The hon. baronet 
highly complimented the fortitude 
and perseverance of Mr. Hunt, 
and said, that the greatest benefits 
had resulted, and would result, 
from the exposures accomplished 
by Mr. Hunt, and from the suffer- 
ings that individual had been most 
unworthily exposed to. He con- 
cluded with moving an address to 
remit the remainder of Mr. Hunt’s 
sentence. 

Mr. Dawson opposed the mo- 
tion, and commented in strong 
terms on the improper conduct 
of Mr. Hunt. Mr. Hunt in the 
early part of his confinement had 
praised both the situation of the 
prison and the treatment he re- 
ceived. When he complained of 
fo of his family being excluded 
rom him, it should be known that he 
referred to a married woman with 
whom he had cohabited, being 
himself a married man. He con- 

tended 
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tended also that he had experi- 
enced all the indulgence his own 
conduct would allow of. 

Mr Hobhouse defended the con- 
duct of Mr. Hunt, and strongly 
condemned the severe rules adopt- 
ed towards him. He agreed in 
all the arguments brought forward 
by his hon. colleague, and gave 
his warmest support to the motion 
which the house would do itself 
honour by adopting. 

Mr. Dickinien rebutted the 
charges brought forward by the 
hon. baronet and his colleague 
(Mr. Hobhouse) of cruelty to- 
wards Mr. Hunt. He denied that 
Mr. Hunt had ever been subjected 
to solitary imprisonment, and con- 
tended, that all the restraints to 
which he had been subjected 
— in his own conduct. 

r. Peel could not agree to 
this address. He considered that 
to adopt it would be a most dan- 

erous and most unconstitutional 
interference with the prerogative 
of the crown. He declared, that 
such was his opinion of Mr. Hunt’s 
guilt, that no consideration, not 
even the respect he had for the 
decision of the house, should they 
adopt this motion unanimously, 
should induce him to recommend 
to the crown to remit any part of 
his sentence. 

Sir. J. Macintosh said that if 
no man could vote for this motion, 
but those who had approved of 
Mr. Hunt’s conduct, certainly he 
could not, Buthe considered him 
as an injured man, suffering be- 
yond the sentence of the court 
which had condemned him. It 
had been said there was no pre- 
cedent for the house interfering 
in such a case, but he could cite 


ow ' 
r. Wynn did not deny this, 
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but thought that Mr. Hunt’s case 
was not one that justified such in- 
terference; his conduct had very 
nearly approached to high trea- 
son. 

Sir F. Burdett having shortly 
replied, the house divided. For 
the motion, 84.—Against it, 223. 
—Majority, 139. 

March 25.—Lord John Russell 
rose to call the attention of the 
house to the great and import- 
ant question of parliamentary re- 
presentation. In his opinion the 
present state of the house of com- 
mons required imperatively the 
most serious revision; and if he 
was so fortunate as to succeed in 
obtaining the concurrence of the 
house, it was his intention to 
bring in a bill for producing a 
more effectual system of represen- 
tation. In bringing the question 
before the notice of parliament, he 
naturally felt considerable anxiet 
—not anxiety lest he should fail 
to impress upon the house the im- 
portance of a question involving 
the state of the governing body 
of the country, a question which, 
if carried, involved, as some said, 
the ruin, but, as he thought, the 
salvation of the nation—but anxi- 
ety and alarm, lest the weakness 
of the person who brought the 
subject forward should be thought 
unequal to an interest of such 
magnitude. It would be a great 
weight upon him, he assured the 
house, in urging arguments which 
he thought irresistible, to remem- 
ber how often those arguments 
had been urged by men of the 
highest talents—by men entitled 
to the veneration of the house and 
of the country. On the other 


hand (if he might venture to speak 
of himself) he felt some little ep- 


couragement to proceed, in the 
recollecs 
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recollection that he had served 
some apprenticeship, if he might 
so term it, to the cause of reform, 
having for some time considered 
the subject in its many various 
forms and bearings ; and he trust- 
ed that he should not be accused 
of precipitancy, when it was re- 
membered that more than three 
years back, in bringing forward a 
question upon one small portion 
of reform, although he had never 
suffered it to be supposed that the 
small alteration then sought, con- 
tained his utmost wish, he had 
always professed himself ready 
rather to support the reforms of 
others, than to originate them 
himself. Some reasons he pro- 
posed now to lay before the house, 
in order, if possible, to induce it 
to agree with him in the propriety 
of a more extended system of re- 
form; and he could not help 
putting very considerable trust in 
the peculiar fitness of the present 
time for such a work. The ques- 
tion had been so often met with 
fears of Jacobinism in foreign na- 
tions, or of tumults at home, that 
it was a great advantage to him to 
be able to say, that our present 
state of external peace and in- 
ternal tranquillity afforded a hap- 
PY Opportunity for its ample dis- 
cussion. It was a fact of no 
trifling importance, that, from the 
beginning of the session, petitions 
for reform had been coming into 
the house. The fact showed the 
degree of value which the public 
out of doors attached to the de- 
cision of the question, and the ea- 
gerness with which they looked for- 
ward to its success. Petitions had 


been presented from the counties of 
Middlesex, Devon, Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Huntingdon, Bedford, Cam- 
pedige, Survey, and Cornwall—all 
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praying for reform in parliament. 
etitions had also been presented 
in great numbers from separate 
towns for the same object ; and the 
petitions which had been present- 
ed for the liberation of Mr. Hunt, 
showed that numbers of persons, 
who had entered upon the subject 
of reform some years ago, still 
maintained their judgments un- 
changed, and their opinions un- 
shaken. While this anxiety of 
the public mind encouraged him 
to ask for the attention of the 
house, it was not to him a less 
encouraging circumstance that the 
petitioners did not ask for any 
exclusive system of reform. It 
might be remembered, that a few 
years ago all the petitions had 
prayed for universal suffrage; but 
at a meeting, in the present year, 
of the county of Middlesex—a 
meeting which might be supposed 
to bring together all classes of re- 
formers—when a venerable ad- 
vocate of the cause of reform 
proposed to petition for universal 
suffrage, he could find no one to 
second it. That single circum- 
stance showed, that the disposition 
of the people to ask for reform, as 
a cure for abuses existing, and not 
as a distinct and particular mea- 
sure of which in their own minds 
they had some vague conception : 
it showed their inclination to ac- 
cept from the house any reasona- 
ble system of amendment, subject 
to such an interval of deliberation, 
as the importance of the subject 
might appear to demand. Under 
these impressions, he came to con- 
sider what it was that the peti- 
tioners asked.—What they asked 
was nothing new—no innovation 
upon the constitution : they asked 
that the functions of granting 
supplies of — appealing 

or 
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for the redress of grievances—of 
giving. advice to the crown—+in 
short, all the leg! functions of a 
house of commons, should be ex- 
ercised by the true representatives 
of the people. This was the lan- 
guage of the petitions, and it was 
the undoubted language of the 
constitution. The question to be 
tried, therefore, was, not whether 
in law the house ought to be the 
representatives of the people, but 
whether in truth they now were so. 
It was a simple question of fact 
which the house was called upon 
to decide; and it became neces- 
sary to take into consideration 
upon that question, on the one 
hand, the state of the house; and, 
on the other, the condition of the 
people. If he could show that the 
state and condition of the people 
had materially changed, and that 
the change im the state of the 
house had not been agreeable to 
that change in the state of the 
people, but of a very different and 
opposite tendency; he trusted it 
would be allowed, that the house 
and the people had no longer that 
accordance which they ought to 
have, and that some remedy was 
required ; but if he farther Bae 
that this discrepancy had made 
itself evident by acts which the 
house had done, and which the re- 
presentatives of the people never 
could have sanctioned, then it 
must be admitted—not only that 
there were abuses to be reformed, 
but that duty, and love of their 
country, commanded the house 
immediately to begin the work. 

It could not be denied that the 
people of England had undergone 
a considerable change during the 
last 40 years. The wealth of the 
country during that period had 
very considerably increased. The 
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fact which had been mentioned by 
the hon. member for Winchelsea, 
that our expenditure during the 
last two years of war had been 
270,000,000/.—that fact, while it 
showed the immense expenditure 
of government, showed also the 
very great wealth and resources 
of the people. That wealth and 
those resources tended alike to 
increase the importance of the 
middle classes of society—classes 
that were free from the vices at- 
tendant upon wealth, and secure 
from those which were the con- 
comitants of poverty. The mid- 
dle orders were equally removed 
from poverty and from idleness; 
the parents of so many vices. Free 
from the temptation of want, the 
means of indulging in the vices 
of indolence, connected by their 
station with the higher and the 
humbler classes, they were not in- 
different to the welfare of either, 
and formed, as a body, one of the 
safest pillars of the state. An- 
other great cause of the improve- 
ment of the country was the great 
increase which had occurred of 
late years in our manufactures, 
From the year 1785 to 1792 the 
average amount of our exports 
was about 13,000,000/. a year. 
—From 1792 to 1799 it was 
17,000,000/. and the exports of 
the year 1821 were stated to 
amount to 40,000,0007. When to 
this was added the great consump- 
tion of our manufactures at home, 
and when it was considered that 
out of these 40,000,000/. our ex- 
port of cotton goods amounted 
te 23,000,0002. our woollens to 
7,000,000/. it must be inferred that 
a very large proportion of the in- 
habitants of the country subsisted 
by those manufactures. With 


this immense increase in manufac 
tures 
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tures and commerce, the dissemi- 
nation of instruction and im- 
provement in knowledge advanc- 
ed even in more than equal pro- 
portion. Indeed, this was a cir- 
cumstance which must strike the 
most careless person who ob- 
served the vast increase of books, 
and the very high prices which 
were paid for the exercise of lite- 
rary talent. From the immense 
distribution of works of every de- 
scription throughout the country, 
one would infer that, as the op- 
portunities of information were 
thus increased, the education of 
the lower classes must be enlarg- 
ed in the same proportion. Being 
curious to gain some information 
on this subject, he had some time 
ago applied to an eminent book- 
selling house in the city, from 
which he had learned a number 
of interesting facts. He would 
state to the house one which would 
of itself be sufficient to prove the 
astonishing extent to which books 
were circulated throughout the 
country. From the firm to which 
he had applied, he learnt that 
their own sale amounted to five 
millions of books in the year; 
that they employed sixty clerks, 
paid a sum of 5,5002. in adver- 
tisements, and gave constant em- 
ployment to not fewer than 250 
boakbinders. Another great 
source of information to the coun- 
try was the increase of circulating 
libraries. In the year 1770, there 
were only four circulating libraries 
in the metropolis ; there were at 
present one hundred ; and about 
one thousand scattered throughout 
the country. Besides these, there 
were from 1,500 to 2,000 marts 
for the sale of books ; distributing 
t out the kingdom large 
masses of information on history, 
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voyages, and every species of sci- 
ence, by which the sum of human 
knowledge could be increased, or 
the human mind improved. He 
might also remark on the in- 
crease of periodical works. While 
so many and such fruitful sources 
of information were thus opened 
to the higher orders, the means 
of improving the minds of the 
poorer classes had advanced at a 
aw not less rapid or less steady. 

irst came the establishment of 
the Lancasterian schools, which 
had distributed so widely the bles- 
sings of early instruction; and to 
these followed theno less beneficial 
system of national schools, which 
afforded to the poor of every class 
education suitable to their state 
and condition in life. In addition 
to those means of improvement, 
another had been opened, not less 
advantageous to the poor—he al- 
luded to the great facilities which 
at present existed, of getting the 
most valuable works at a rate so 
very cheap, as to bring them with- 
in the compass of all. Some 
time ago an establishment was — 
commenced by a number of indi- 
viduals, with a capital of not less 
than 1,000,000/. for the purpose 
of printing standard works at a 
cheap rate. From that establish- 
ment the works of Hume, of Buf- 
fon, the Enc clopedia, and other 
valuable sdedigtheny were sold in 
small numbers at sixpence, and 
by this means sources of the high- 
est and most useful instruction 
were placed within the man’s 
reach. He regretted much to 
add, that this valuable establish- 
ment was very much checked in 
its operation, by the effect of one 
of those acts for the suppression 
of knowledge, which were 


in the year 1819. He regretted 
. G2 this 
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this the more, as one of the rules 
of that establishment had been, 
not to allow any of the venders of 
their works to sell any book on 
the political controversies of the 
day. In noticing the means which 
had contributed so much to the 
mental improvement of the great 
body of the people, he ought not 
to omit noticing the very good 
effects which had resulted from 
the exertions of the Bible Society, 
the Religious Tract Society, the 
Society for the Dissemination of 
Christian Knowledge, and other 
valuable associations of that cha- 
racter. Since the commencement 
of the Bible Society, it had ap- 
= the sum of 900,000/. to the 
audable purpose of disseminating 
moral instruction. From the Re- 
ligious Tract Society not fewer 
than four millions of tracts had 
been distributed, and the Society 
for Christian Knowledge had dis- 
tributed one million of useful lit- 
tle works. These facts would 
show the rapid strides which had 
been made by the public in the 
oe of general know- 
ledge. He would now come to 
the state of political knowledge in 
the country, which had been so 
rapidly increased by the extraor- 
dinary increase in the circulation 
of newspapers. There were not 
less than 23,600,000 newspapers 
sold in the country in the course 
of the last year. Of these 
the daily London papers sold 
above 11,000,000, the country 
papers above 7,000,000, and the 
weekly papers above 2,000,000. 
From another source he had been 
enabled to procure more particular 
information as to the increase in the 
number of papers within the last 
JO or 40 years, the substance 
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of which he would read to the 
house :— 


In the year 1790 1822 
In England iy fs 135 
In Scotland 8 sf 31 


In Ireland 3 27 id 
London dail 9 14 10 
‘Twice aw 9 7 8 
Weekly oO 11 32 
British islands 0 v 6 

19 146 234 


making in the whole the increase 
in the number since 1790, from 
146 to 284, which was very 
nearly double in the space of 30 
years. 

Having made those statements, 
from which the house would judge 
of the vast increase of the wealth 
and importance of the country ; of 
the rapid strides it had made in 
moral and political knowledge, 
he would now come to the other 
part of the inquiry—namely, 
whether the state of parliament 
was also changed, so as to re- 
present this increased import- 
ance of the middling, the manufac- 
turing, and the commercial classes. 
In looking at this part of the ques- 
tion, he was struck with the re- 
mark made by Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, who, in referring tothe state 
of the representation, said, that 
there was hardly a free agent in 
the country who had not a vote 
for a member of parliament in 
some place or another. Now, it 
was not to be supposed that that 
able commentator on our laws 
would have gravely asserted that 
which was at variance with the 
fact, and therefore it must have 
had some foundation; but let the 
present state of the representation 
be compared with the statement; 
and what a difference would be 
seen ? We had now not only one 
free agent, but there were in the 
country one million of free — : 


men perfectly free and in — 
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dent, who had no vote for a mem- 
ber of parliament, though anxious 
to acquire the right, and in every 
way qualified to exercise the func- 
tions of electors. On a former 
occasion, when this subject was 
before the house, it was stated, and 
not denied, that a majority of the 
members of that house were re- 
turned by a body of electors not 
fully 8,000 in number—a fact ut- 
terly at variance with the increase 
which had taken place in the 
numbers, the wealth, knowledge, 
and consequent importance of the 

ople of the country : but if they 
Gaue a little farther, and went a 
little more into detail on the sub- 
ject, they would find, that while 
the people went on rapidly im- 
proving, the basis of that house 
was gradually becoming more 
narrow; and instead of embracing 
the whole of the community, as the 
source of their representative cha- 
racter, were dwindling into a sort 
of self-elected corporation, de- 
pending on a very small portion of 
that community. The house was 
aware that a great increase had 
taken place in the middling or- 
ders—in the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing classes ; but there was 
no commensurate increase—there 
was no increase in the number of 
county members. Out of 513 
members (for England) there were 
only 92 who represented counties ; 
and, even with respect to that 
number, the full and free expres- 
sion of the opinions of those who 
had a right to vote was impeded 
by a variety of circumstances. 
Among these he would notice the 
enormous expenses attendant upon 
contested elections for counties. 
He would instance the county of 
Devon, where some freeholders 
had to come forty miles at each 
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side of Exeter to give their votes, 
The consequence of this was, that, 
as few fortunes could bear the im- 
mense charges of a warmly con- 
tested struggle, there was a com 
promise, and one member was re- 
turned by each party, though the 
numbers of one party were five or 
six to one compared with the 
other. Another circumstance, in- 
jurious to the state of the repre- 
sentation, was caused by the great 
number of landed proprietors, 
whom Mr. Pitt had so improvi- 
dently raised to the dignity of the 
peerage. The result of this was, 
that those of the landed gentry 
who remained in the representation 
of the commons, were not suffi- 
ciently strong to resist the votes 
of those who did not so much con- 
sider landed property as they did 
other interests. For his own part, 
he was of opinion, that if only the 
great landed proprietors were mem- 
bers of that house, and even that 
they held their situation as such 
for life, they would, provided 
their proceedings were constantly 
exposed to the criticism of public 
opinion, be found a more valuable 
safeguard for the liberties of 
the people than the house, as it 
was at present constituted. He 
would even venture to assert, that 
if the house of commons were abo- 
lished altogether, and the public 
business transacted by the house 
of lords, it would soon become 
more popular, and obtain more of 
the reverence of the people, than 
ever would be given to the house 
of commons in its present state. 
He next would call the attention 
of the house to the representation 
of the large towns. In some of 


these there was a full and free ex~ 
ercise of the opinions of the elec- 
tors; and in those instances they 

returned 
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returned men of independence to 
parliament; but in very many 
others the elections were so ma- 
naged, and the rights of the voters 
so abridged, either by votes of 
that house, or by the usurpation of 
small corporate juntas, that by de- 

ees the number of voters were 

iminished, while the influence of 
many of those who remained, was 
absorbed by the intrigue of corpo- 
rate bodies. He would mention 
as an instance Portsmouth, which, 
in the reign of Charles II., had 
7,000 inhabitants, of whom 300 
had votes for its members. The 
population had since increased to 
60,000, while the number of elec- 
tors were reduced to 200. He 
now came to notice the small 
towns or a which returned 
members to parliament. Of these 
there were 140. (In all his calcu- 
lations he only included England.) 
By these 140 boroughs, 280 mem- 
bers were returned to parliament, 
making a clear majority of the 
house in the sense to which he had 
just alluded. Of those small towns 
there were 40 which contained less 
than 5,000 electors, and the re- 
maining 100 less than 3,000. He 
believed that the system, which 
prevailed in most of those places, 
was pretty well known, and parti- 
cularly in the Cornish boroughs. 
There is no community of interests 
between the elector and the mem- 
ber; the elector is utterly indif- 
ferent to the character, conduct, 
or sentiments of the man for whom 
he votes; and when once the price 
of that vote is paid, it is to him a 
matter of no earthly consequence 
whether his purchaser is a tory or 
a whig—whether he belong to the 
house of Stuart or the house of 
Brunswick, or even the nabob of 
Arcot—whether he be a supporter 





of despotism or a friend of liberty. 
One of the worst consequences of 
this system was the possession of 
power without responsibi’ity. In 
fact, the individual thus buying 
himself in, represented only the 
commercial house to which he be- 
longed. On one occasion in that 
house, amember who had got into 
that house by means of money, 
and who was afraid lest he (lord 
J. Russell) should criticise the 
means by which he had obtained 
his seat, came to him and assured 
him that he had no wish whatever 
to enter parliament, but that he 
did so to oblige his partners in 
trade. Now that was exactly the 
kind of representative which he 
did not wish to see in that house. 
He did not wish to see men re- 
turned there for commercial houses, 
and representing only their part- 
ners, and naturally anxious to 
oblige government, and support 
its measures, in order to procure 
patronage and favour for their 
establishments. Another circum- 
stance arising out of the represen- 
tation of the small boroughs was, 
that it was generally procured by 
the supporters of government.— 
There were few who would wish to 
expend such a large sum of money 
as would buy a seat in parliament, 
for the pleasure of constantly 
voting in minorities. Many of 
those who were returned for those 
places might have a conscientious 
disposition to support the measures 
of government, and therefore came 
into parliament, in order, by such 
support, to forward their own in- 
terests. Others came in with the 
view that, by supporting govern- 
ment, they might tain a share in 
the patronage of the offices in the 

rhood of their boroughs. 
Government obtained the control 
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over many of those places by 
means of those middle men—those 
attornies, who performed the dis- 
graceful office of handing the bribe 
from the candidate to the voter, 
and who eventually became a 
sharer of the patronage, which he 
was thus the instrument of pro- 
curing for his employer. Some of 
the small boroughs were so over- 
run with this kind of patronage, 
as to be completely in the hands 
of government. Such a state of the 
representation, being, as it was, at 
variance with the improved state 
of the people, must it not imevita- 
bly follow, that abuses would be 
felt and complained of? Com- 
plaints of that kind were heard 
every day, and from every part of 
the country. In reference to such 
complaints, and when the subject 
was discussed on a former occa- 
sion, Mr. Wyndham, who was op- 
posed to all reform, observed, that 
no practical evil resulted from the 
system of representation ; and, with 
his usual liveliness of expression, 
likened the petitioners for reform to 
the man mentioned in the Specta- 
tor, who had every symptom of 
the gout, except the pain. This, 
however, was a very unphilosophi- 
cal and unstatesman-like view of 
the question, and was directly in 
the teeth of the remark of Bacon— 
“That statesmen, instead of shifting 
expedients, ought to consider the 
danger from afar, and obviate it 
by the reformation of present 
abuses.” Notwithstanding the evi- 
dent existence of those abuses, he 
should be hopeless of carrying 
conviction to the minds of the 
house, if many of those abuses had 
not become visible in their effects. 
We had now the pain along with 
other symptoms. ; 

In looking at the evils arising 
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from an inad®quate system of re- 
presentation, it must strike every 
one that a parliament might go on 
for a long time without represent- 
ing the people, and yet without 
appearing to have very <listinct in- 
terests. The consequence would 
be, that the evil would not be so 
immediately felt. For instance, 
the people might be eager fora 
war, and it might be the interest of 
a corrupt parliament to encourage 
them to carry their wish into exe-' 
cution. The country might be 
governed by an honest minister, 
and it might be the interest of a 
corrupt as well as of an honest 
parliament to support that minister. 
The people might wish for a re- 
formation in the laws, and there 
might be nothing in a corrupt par- 
liament to support that reforma- 
tion. There might be some cases 
in which no injury would result to 
the public from such a system as 
he had described : but there were 
other cases which could not fuil 
to convince even the most incredu- 
lous on the subject, that what they 
had long been accustomed to con- 
sider a complete system of repre- 
sentation was really incomplete 
and imperfect. To exemplify what 
he had just said, he would take 
the liberty of mentioning to the 
house what had occurred since the 
motion for reform which Mr. Pitt 
had made in the year 1785. For 
some time after Mr. Pitt became 
minister he escaped all ular 
odium. Indeed he (lord J. Rus- 
sell) considered the measures of 
Mr. Pitt, at his first accession to 
office, to have been eminently 
wise, economical, and just. They 
were followed by great popularity, 
which enabled hit to conduct the 
affairs of government, for some 


years, without the people feeling 
aD) 
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any necessity of a change being 
made in the system of representa- 
tion. Mr. Pitt gave currency to 
the idea, that the evils of a defec- 
tive representation might not be 
felt upon all occasions, when, upon 
Mr. Flood’s motion for reform in 
1790, he said that he was as firm 
and zealous a friend of it as he 
had ever been, and that he should 
be ready to ptopose his motion for 
it again whenever a proper oppor- 
tunity should arise. “* It was true,” 
continued Mr. Pitt, “‘ that for some 
time the inconveniences of a want 
of reform might not be felt; but 
contingencies might arise in which 
they would be felt with unmiti- 
gated severity.” That being the 
state of the case, Mr. Pitt entered 
upon the war in 1793, having the 

ople on his side, and also, as he 
believed, the greater part of the 
property of the country. He was 
ready to admit that the monied 
men of the country, alarmed by 
the terrors of Jacobinism—whether 
justly or no he would not now stop 
to determine—did enter willingly, 
at first, into the war. Ata later 
period, however, it appeared from 
general testimony, that the dispo- 
sition of the country tended to- 
wards peace. That disposition 
was gratified two or three years 
afterwards by the peace of Amiens. 
That peace, as all of them knew, 
was only of short duration. We 
entered upona fresh war, and con- 
tinued it for a few years, without 
any discrepancy appearing between 
the conduct of the parliament and 
the wishes of the people, or at 
least without the people’s express- 
ing any earnest desire for a reform 
in their representation. He wish- 
ed to impress that fact upon the 
notice of the house, because he 
should urge it as a proof that the 
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disposition of the people had been 
much misrepresented. In_ the 
course of the war some instances 
occurred, which could not fail to 
excite in the minds of a sensible 
nation a lively attention to the acts 
of its representatives. The strong- 
est instance that he then recol- 
lected, was the resolution of that 
house, on the expedition to Wal- 
cheren, in 1809. That expedition 
was an instance of as singular 
misconduct and incapacity on the 
part of the government, as was 
ever displayed in any expedition 
sent out from this country. There 
was nothing alleged inthe house, 
either in support of the original 
plan, or of the mode of its execu- 
tion. No untoward accident had 
happened to prevent its success; 
the enemy scarcely offered any 
resistance ; every thing went on 
as well as the planner of the ex- 
pidition could wish; and yet the 
result of it had been nothing but 
disgrace and calamity to the coun- 
try. It was so fatal as to realize 
the cry of the children of Israel 
to Moses in the wilderness.— 
“Was it because there were no 
graves in Egypt, that thou hast 
brought us out to die in this 
strange place?” And yet, upon 
that expedition failing, as it did 
in all its objects, attended as it 
was by the utmost disgrace and 
calamity, the house of commons 
of that day was not contented 
with conferring a vote of silent 
approbation, but absolutely con- 
ferred a formal eulogium, and 
entered that eulogium upon is 
journals, in order to prevent the 
removal of the ministers who had 
devised and supported so absurd 
a project. 

The result of that resolution of 


the house of commons was, - 
| the 
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the projector of that most calami- 
tous expedition was now prime 
minister of the country; and that 
the general who conducted its ex- 
ecution was in possession of one 
of the most splendid rewards that 
it was in the power of the crown 
to bestow. The general popu- 
larity, however, of the Spanish 
war—a war in which he confessed 
that he had himself taken a very 
strong interest—and the hopes 
which the peopie had, of over- 
coming that sovereign, who ap- 
peared to aspire to the domination 
of the whole earth, enabled mi- 
nisters to cast a veil over the 
errors they had committed, and 
to conceal the faults of which 
they had been found guilty. The 
people again bestowed their con- 
tidence on the house of commons, 
and certainly that confidence was 
taken advantage of in the fullest 
manner. Every abuse was pro- 
moted, every job was advanced, 
every opportunity was seized to 
turn the facility of the people to 
their own disadvantage, and to 
increase the heavy burdens under 
which they were labouring. It 
was when the war was brought to 
an end, that the question of par- 
liamentary reform again attracted 
the attention and, excited the feel- 
ings of the country. It then be- 
came a question between the two 
parties in that house, whether 
they should have a large expensive 
military government, or a chea 

economical civil government. It 
was evident on which side the in- 
terests of the people was on such 
a question: it was also evident, 
a if the house of commons 
airly represented the le, it 
would speak in unison a wath the 
wishes of the people : it was like- 
wise evident, that if it did not 
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speak in unison with the people, 
it was acting in opposition to it, 
and providing only for the benefit 
of those who held seats in that 
corrupt assembly. The question 
to which he had just alluded, was 
one from which the constitution of 
the house of commons could be 
fairly ascertained: it was an ex- 
periment on the subject, which 
might very fairly bé called experi- 
mentum crucis: it was then to be 
decided, what was the nature of 
its claims to public regard and to 
public cenfidence. That question 
was decided, and was decided 
against the reputation of that 
house; for it voted a standing 
army of 90,000 men, and other 
establishments of corresponding 
magnitude. On a former occasion 
he had shown, that those establish- 
ments, though they were sanction- 
ed by a majority of the votes of 
that house, were not sanctioned by 
the majority of the members for 
counties. The members for coun- 
ties might be fairly considered as 
the real representatives of the 
people, though, from the expense 
incident to county elections, they 
were not now so completely popu- 
lar as they would become, were 
that expense to be diminished. 
Now it ought never to be forgot- 
ten, that the county members had 
opposed this immense military es- 
tablishment by a majority of three 
to two, whilst the house of com- 
mons had sanctioned it by a ma- 
jority in the very same proportion, 
and had imposed on the com- 
munity those heavy burdens, to 
which a great part of their nt 
sufferings might be fairly attribut- 
ed. In looking, in a general view, 
at the votes which had been given 
within the last 4 or 5 years relative 
to questions of economy and re- 

trenchment 
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trenchment, a noble friend of his, 
(the member for Yorkshire), whom 
he did not then see in the house, 
had made a calculation of the 
manner in which votes had been 
given, by the representatives of 
the larger and smaller towns. 
He (lord J. Russell) had himself 
made a similar calculation from 
data, which he had found in a 
pamphlet called ‘“ The Electors’ 
Remembrancer”, stating the cha- 
racteristic voting of each particular 
member. His noble friend had 
formed his calculation in a great 
degree from memory, and had 
considered those members as neu- 
tral, who had not voted. He 
(lord J. Russel) had, however, 
taken his calculations from the 
book he had mentioned, without 
at all enquiring whether the parties 
were deemed ministerial or not. 
He had considered all those as 
ministerial voters, who had never 
voted at all in favour of reduction, 
and had put down those as oppo- 
sition members, who had voted 
three times in favour of popular 
measures, even though they voted 
in general in behalf of ministers. 
He thought that such acalculation 
was a fair test of virtual repre- 
sentation, and a fair test, also, of 
the value of an opinion which had 
been sometimes advanced in that 
house—that the members returned 
by the small towns, were as much 
the representatives of the feelings 
of the people, as those returned 
by the hea towns. He conceiv- 
ed that it would be a fair test, 
because no man would be hardy 
enough to deny, that the two 

t questions which had agitated 
the public mind for the last three 
years, were, first, the reduction 
of our establishments; and se- 
condly, the question of the queen. 
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Those two questions had certaiuly 
interested the country more than 
any other which had come befure 
parliament. He should therefore 
mention, what were the results 
of the different calculations made 
by himself and his noble friend 
on the first of them. He would 
give his noble friend’s calculation 
first, premising at the same time, 
that his noble friend considered 
those as neutral who had never 
voted before. ‘There were 33 bo- 
roughs, in each of which there 
were less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
Out of the members for those 
boroughs 12 had voted against 
ministers, and 44 for them. ‘There 
were 35 boroughs, containing less 
than 200 inhabitants each; out of 
the members for these boroughs, 
15 had voted against ministers, 
and 55 for them. There were 76 
boroughs, containing not less than 
5000 inhabitants : out of the mem- 
bers for them, 48 had voted against 
ministers, and 93 for them. There 
were 25 boroughs, containing from 
5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants each : 
out of the members for them, 22 
had voted against ministers, and 
27 for them; and in 31 boroughs, 
containing 10,000 inhabitants 
each, and upwards, there were 38 
members against ministers, and 
ouly 21 for them. Now, his own 
statement was not very different 
from that which he bad just read 
to the house, and as they had 
heard the one with patience, he 
would trespass on their attention 
with the other. From the mem- 
bers of the boroughs under 500 
inhabitants, there was one mem- 
ber in favour of reduction, and 19 
against it. From the members of 


the boroughs containing from 
500 to 1,000 inhabitants, there 


were 12 for, and 38 against re- 
duction. 
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duction. From the members of 
the boroughs, containing more 
than 1,000 and less than 2,000 
inhabitants, 17 were for, and 44 
against reduction. From the 
members of the boroughs, con- 
taining more than 2,000 and less 
than 3,000 inhabitants, 19 were 
for, and 46 against reduction. 
From the members for the boroughs, 
containing 5,000 inhabitants, there 
were 25 for, and 44 against reduc- 
tion; and from those containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants, there 
were 66 for, and only 47 against 
reduction. Now, the general re- 
sult of this calculation went to 
show, that the proportion in favour 
of ministers diminished, as the 
size of the places increased ; for 
in the cases which he had just 
read to them, the proportion was, 
in the first instance, as 19 to 1 in 
their favour; in the second, as 3 
tol; inthe third, as 2 tol; in 
the fourth, as 4 to 3; in the fifth, 
as 3to 5; so that in the last case, 
it was 5 to 3 against them. Now 
these were facts which ought to 
convince the most credulous, that 
the small towns do not represent 
the interests of the people as well 
large. But beside these hon there 
were others had occurred durin 
that session of parliament, whic 
afforded results equally striking. 
He should take two questions 
which had been discussed in it, 
and which undoubtedly were of 
great public interest and import- 
ance: the one related to the salt 
ie other to the office of 
postmaster-general. U the 
salt tax the numbers ie ay in 
gre of its continuance, and 
in support of its abolition. 
Out of these 165 members, there 
were 42 for English and Welsh 


Counties, and 55 for the large 
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towns, for which (if we under- 
stood the noble lord rightly) he 
said there were only 56 members; 
so that a clear majority of these 
165 members were returned by 
English and Welch counties, and 


large towns. Now out of the 169 
members who formed the majority 
on that occasion, he could not 
make out more than 14 county 
members, though he could make 
out 61 placemen, of whom only 10 
could be in any respect considered 
as the representatives of counties 
or of large towns. He trusted 
that after such a statement, he 
should not hear it averred again, 
that while the ministerial side of 
the house contained the represen- 
tatives of large and populous 
towns, the opposition benches 
were filled with nothing but the 
representatives of rotten boroughs. 
The division on the office of post- 
master-general was still more de- 
cisively in favour of the proposi- 
tion which he wished to establish. 
There were 159 members against, 
and 184 for the continuance of 
that useless office, so that there 
was a majority of 25 in favour of 
the office and of ministers. Of 
these 159 members, 29 were the 
representatives of English and 
Welch counties, and 40 the re- 
presentatives of large towns, 
making together a total of 69. On 
the other side he could not make 
out more than 11 county members, 
and 23 members for large towns, 
making a total of 34—that was to 
say, that out of those members 
who were really elected by the 
people, there were 69 for abolish- 
ing, and 34 for continuing the tax. 
Upon that question they had an il- 
lustration of that admirable theory, 
of which they had lately heard so 
much—the shew that the house 
repre- 
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represented not only the people, 
but also the crown and the house 
of lords. Upon that question, 
they had an instance of the re- 

resentatives of the crown and of 
the house of lords, overbalancing 
the representatives of the people, 
until they were completely merged 
in a minority ; and be it observed, 
that the question upon which the 
representatives of the crown and 
of the house of lords, so com- 
pletely overbalanced the repre- 
sentatives of the people, was a 
question whether they should 
maintain an office that was in the 
wpm of the crown, and that 
vad been conferred upon a mem- 
ber of the house of lords. Let it 
be also recollected, that upon 
that memorable night, the doctrine 
was first advanced, that useless 
offices ought to be maintained as 
a counterpoise for the increasing 
intelligence of the people—a doc- 
trine which his hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Knares- 
borough (Sir J. Macintosh) with 
his knowledge of constitutional 
history, had declared to be alto- 
gether new; and at which, even 
the honourable member for Corfe 
Castle (Mr. Bankes) had expressed 
himself to be alarmed; and let 
it also not be forgotten, that that 
doctrine, new and alarming as it 
was, had been sanctioned by 
those who were not the represen- 
tatives of the people, and declared 
and avowed as their principle of 
action. He would ask any man 
who looked at this question—who 
saw the confusion of different in- 
terests which was thus created— 
who beheld the public money un- 
sparingly granted by those who 
were afterwards to reap benefit 
from the disposal of it—who per- 
ceived control assumed over the 
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public expenditure, for the purpose 
of more effectually sanctioning 
abuse, screening delinquency, and 
opposing the wishes and petitions 
of the people for reduction;—he 
would ask any man, who took all 
the points to which he had just 
referred into consideration, whe- 
ther it was any exaggeration to 
say, that every lover of libert 
ought to feel alarmed at the danger 
to which the British constitution 
now stood exposed? Having 
stated thus much of the practical 
evils resulting from the present 
system of representation, he must 
be permitted to observe, that there 
were other evils to which it had 
given rise, much more grievous to 
a friend of freedom, than an 
which he had yet mentioned. The 
natural balance of the constitution 
was this—that the crown should 
appoint its ministers, that those 
ministers should have the confi- 
dence of the house of commons, 
and that the house of commons 
should represent the sense and 
wishes of the people. Such was 
the machinery of our government ; 
and if any wheel of it went 
wrong, it deranged the whole 
system. Thus, when the Stuarts 
were on the throne, and _ their 
ministers did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the house of commons, 
the consequence was tumult, in- 
surrection, and civil war through- 
out the country. At the present 
period, the ministers of the crown 
erm the confidence of the 
ouse of commons, but the house 
of commons did not possess the 
esteem and reverence of the peo- 
ple. The consequences» to ‘the 
country were equally fatal: They 
had seen tumult and’ insurrection 


breaking into outrage in various 
quarters—they had seen every 
excess 
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excess of popular frenzy commit- 
ted and defended—they had seen 
alarm universally prevailing among 
the upper classes, and disaffection 
among the lower—they had seen 
the ministers of the crown seek a 
remedy for these evils in a system 
of severe coercion—in restrictive 
laws—in large standing armies— 
in enormous barracks, and in every 
other symptom that belonged to 
an alarmed, but despotic govern- 
ment. He might be told that in 
the divisions which took place on 
the enacting of these restrictive 
laws, the names of many friends 
of freedom were to be found. If 
he was obliged to admit that there 
were some personal friends of his 
own, for whom he bore the great- 
est respect, and who, nevertheless, 
had assisted in imposing those re- 
strictions upon the people, which 
bore down all the provisions of 
magna charta and the bill of rights, 
and materially diminished the an- 
cient privileges of Englishmen; he 
should at the same time say, that 
he observed the occurrence with 
regret, and deplored the more the 
fatal mistake which had been com- 
mitted. It was his persuasion, 
that the liberties of Englishmen, 
being founded upon the general 
consent of all, must remain upon 
that basis, or must altogether cease 
tohave any existence. They could 
not confine liberty in this country 
to one class or cast of men; they 
could not erect here a senate of 
Venice, by which a small part of 


the community was enabled to lord ‘ 


it over the majority; they could 
not destroy the rights of sheis fel- 
low-subjects, by sentencing those 
who maintained them to the dun- 
geon or the gibbet. It was not 
from the bars of a prison that the 
notes of English liberty could be 
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ever heard: to have any thing 
of. grace and sweetness, they 
must have something of force and 
wildness in their composition. 
As things were managed at pre- 
sent, the ministers of the crown 
were obliged to adopt a narrow 
and winding course: they went 
about supplicating in one quarter, 
whining in another, and menacing 
in a third; they employed the 
whole session in courting the ap- 
probation of the great borough 
peageston to the measures they 
ad to propose; and then, after 
the prorogation of parliament, they 
found all their tricking and ma- 
neuvring of no earthly use; be- 
cause, in spite of the approbation 
of the house of commons, there 
was a free press and a public 
opinion which dared to condemn 
their conduct, and had power 
enough to prevent their measures 
from being carried into execution. 
It was a matter of general noto- 
riety before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, that great difficulty and great 
distress prevailed throughout the 
kingdom, and that the country 
gentlemen, who had formerly been 
the staunchest supporters of ad- 
ministration, were decidedly of 
opinion that the affairs of the na- 
tion had not been wisely admi- 
nistered. What, then, did the mi- 
nisters of the crown do to fortify 
themselves against the disappro- 
bation of the country? Did they 
introduce any popular measure, or 
look for their support in a change 
of popular opinion? Far from it. 
Instead of any such plan, they 
went to a party well known in this 
country by the name of the Gren- 
ville party. That party had de- 
rived its weight and importance 
from the personal character and 


talents of lord Grenville, whose 
| powers 
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powers of mind, whose skill and 
energy, whose rare combination 
of every kind of extensive ae 
with great officiai knowledge an 

experience, rendered him a per- 
son of great influence and autho- 
rity with any set of men he thought 
proper to join. But Lord Gren- 
ville had some years ago declared 
his intention of retiring from pub- 
lic life, and had, as far as he (lord 
J. Russell) had observed, reli- 
giously adhered to that declara- 
tion. Deprived of that illustrious 
person, the party that went by his 
name was absolutely as nothing. 
Whatever their merits might be, 
their conduct had been such, that 
the public at large held them in 
particular abhorrence. Whoever 
abused the whigs—whoever abused 
the ministers—whoever abused the 
radical reformers—indeed, all who 
took a share in public politics, no 
matter how they differed on other 
subjects—willingly clubbed toge- 
ther their sum of public vitupera- 
tion to heap it on the Grenville 
party. Therefore, in the sense of 
obtaining any public aid by this 
coalition, the support which mi- 
nisters asked and obtained was 
absolutely nothing. And yet he 
had been astonished—and it was 
no less astounding to the public at 
large—at finding that a levy en 
masse of the while family, with all 
its train of hangers-on and depen- 
dents, had become proclaimed in 
favour of the present servants of 
the crown. It seemed as if a 
press-warrant had been issued to 
force into the service every indi- 
vidual in it who was able to bear 
it. One gentleman had been sent 
to Switzerland, with a salary large 
enough to corrupt the whole se- 
nate of the republic. Another, 
like Bacchus, had obtained the 
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conquest of India, and was to re- 
turn from it laden with all the 
mr of the East. The rest of 
e family were provided for, some 
in one way, some in another; 
and thus they became all at once . 
a party on which all the hatred of 
the people, and all the favours of 
the crown, were simultaneously 
bestowed. But though they thus 
became all at once a distinct and 
favoured class, did they form any 
addition to the strength of govern- 
ment in the country? None what- 
soever. It was in the divisions of 
that house, however, that this 
party, by the number of boroughs 
which it held, made its strength 
and importance felt. There was 
likewise another way in which they 
had caused their strength to have 
an impression. It was a_ fixed 
constitutional rule, gained like 
many others by our ancestors after 
severe and arduous contests with 
the crown, that those members 
who took offices under it, should 
be sent back for re-election to 
their constituents. These gentle- 
men were therefore sent back to 
their constituents as a matter of 
course. It might be expected that 
many questions would be put to 
them on such an occasion—it 
might be expected that they might 
be asked whether they had changed 
their opinions upon the salt tax— 
whether they had done any thing 
for the Catholics of Ireland—or 
whether, among the many stipu- 
lations and ins which they 
had made, they had made any in 
favour of the five millions of their 
fellow-subjects, whose unsatisfied 
claims they had hitherto deemed a 
sufficient reason for keeping aloof 
from the ministers. Whether they 
had made or obtained any such 
stipulations, he did not —_— 
ut 
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but if he had been one of their 
constituents, he should have 
thought that they had not acted 
rightly, unless they had made 
some stipulations, and obtained 
some boon for the unfortunate in- 
habitants of the sister kingdom. 
But it could never be known how 
those questions would have been 
answered, as they had never been 
put; for it so happened that the 
greater part of these gentlemen 
had no other constituent than the 

rsonage who was now at the 
head of their party, and who had 
been himself a sharer in the bar- 
gain they had driven. That per- 
sonage they represented fully and 
entirely. ‘There was another ar- 
gument (if argument it could be 
called) which derived its weight 
from the high authorities who had 
touched upon it. Lord Clarendon, 
on alluding to the representation 
established by Cromwell, and the 
large accession which he made to 
the number of county members, 
considered it an alteration war- 
ranted by the progress of society, 
and one which he thought was fit 
for adoption in better times than 
those that led to its introduction. 
Mr. Locke, too, had declared his 
disgust at such a representation as 
that from Old Sarum. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Fox, were all great 
and concurring names, assenting 
to the principles of reform, The 
house would thus see, that they 
had in support of the necessity of 
an augmentation of the represen- 
tation suited to the enlarged ca- 

ity of society, the authority of 
ord Clarendon, the most vehement 
of the tories—the authority of 
Locke, the raost moderate of the 
whigs—of Blackstone, the most 


cautious for prerogative—of Chat-_ 
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ham, the boldest practical states- 
man of his time—of Pitt, who so 
long wielded the opinions of gen- 
tlemen opposite—of Fox, who en- 
joyed the confidence and possessed 
the affection of their opponents. 
Such an union of the great autho- 
rities of all classes of men, how- 
ever different in temper, however 
opposed in politics—of men form- 
ing opinions upon the most d:/- 
ferent grounds, and concurring iu 
hardly any conclusion upon any 
other topic, struck him as pre- 
senting a moral combination of 
opinion in favour of his proposi- 
tion, which was in itself irresistible. 
He now came to the considera- 
tion of the plan which he thought 
calculated to remedy a great part 
of the existing evil. In consider- 
ing what that plan should be, he 
had naturally directed his atten- 
tion to the remedial measures 
which had been heretofore sug- 
gested by persons of great weight 
and authority. The proposition of 
lord Chatham was, he believed, to 
add 100 members to the. number 
of persons composing that house. 
Mr. Pitt proposed an addition of 
100 knights to be elected by the 
counties. Mr. Flood, in the year 
1790, proposed the same numeri- 
cal accession of strength to the 
representation, and to be elected 
by householders throughout the 
country; and Mr. Fox, at the 
time, remarked that the plan of 
Mr. Flood was the best he had 
ever seen submitted to the consi- 
deration of parliament. Feeling, 
therefore, the weight and influence 
of such great authorities, he should 
adopt their number in his present 
proposition. His plan would then 
be, that an addition of a hundred 
names should be made to the roll 
of that house;-and, as far = 
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had formed any settled opinion 
about the division of the number 
for the country, the leaning of his 
mind was, that 60 members should 
be added for the counties, and the 
remaining 40 of the 100 should 
be for the towns and commercial 
interests of the country. It might, 
however, be said, that since the 
time when Chatham, Pitt, Fox, 
and Flood had called for an ad- 
dition to the number of members 
in that house, their proposed num- 
ber of 100 had, in point of fact, 
been added by the Irish union, 
which it was known had given 
that numerical addition to their 
strength. In order to get out of 
this difficulty, he should say, that 
a number to the same amount 
as that for the representation of 
Ireland might be struck out of 
their present list, without inter- 
fering with his remedial plan: for 
instance, let the hundred be taken 
away from the hundred smallest 
boroughs which returned each two 
members to sit in parliament. Let 
these boroughs retain but one 
member each, and then the union 
number would be poised. There 
were, obviously, many minor de- 
tails into which it was unnecess 
for him then to enter, and whic 
could only be conveniently consi- 
dered in a future stage of the pro- 
ceeding. Leaving, therefore, all 
these details for future considera- 
tion, he would shortly state the 
answers that struck him as appli- 
cable to some of the objections 
which he had heard, from time to 
time, made to the expediency, if 
not to the principle, of parlia- 
mentary reform. 

The first and most plausible ob- 
jection against any alteration in 


the t constitution of the 
ual havenahe war, that they 





constantly furnished the means of 
bringing into parliament men of 
great talents. This was an ad- 
vantage which he was not in any 
way disposed to undervalue, but 
it was one which he must submit 
would remain after his plan was 
adopted. He had no objection 
that the number of these boroughs 
should remain as it now stood ; 
but what he objected to respecting 
them was, that the small boroughs 
were so placed, according to the 
present system, as not only to 
have their own weight in the scale 
of the general representation ; but 
to have, in addition, the means of 
commanding a preponderating ma- 
jority in parliament. They thus 
gave the sanction of a general 
parliamentary assent to measures 
which had in the main received 
oniy the concurrence of a number 
of mdividual borough-proprietors. 
These individuals went on profit- 
ing by such a system, but the 
great bulk of the people suffered 
from it. It was all very well for 
those who partook of the feast : 
they might exclaim with the poet— 
“ Thus, if you dine with my lord mayor, 
“ Roast beef and venison is your fare ; 


“ Thence you proceed to swan and bustard, _| 
“ And persevere in tart and custard.” 


To those who declaimed against 
the practicability of an improve- 
ment in the present system of 
their representation, and who saw 
nothing but danger and ruin in the 
attempt, he should only entreat a 
little of their attention to the ex- 
perience of history, and in men- 
tioning an illustration of his argu- 
ment from the Roman history, he 
requested the ear of the honourable 
member for Corfe Castle (Mr. 
Bankes,) who might be called the 
tory commentator upon Roman 
history, as Machiavel had been 
called the whig commentator. 

About 
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About 370 years after the founda- 
tion of Rome, there arose a great 
question among the Romans, whe- 
ther the two consuls should be 
elected out of the senate, or whe- 
ther the plebeians should have the 

wer of electing one. The ar- 
guers of that day in favour of 
aristocracy and privilege predict- 
ed that the greatest evils would 
arise, if any change were permit- 
ted; that the auguries could not 
be taken; that the chickens would 
not eat; that in vain would they 
be required to quit their coops ; 
the language used in Livy was— 
“ Quid enim est, st pulli non pas- 
centur? St ex cavea turdius exte- 
rint? St occinuertt avis? Parva 
sunt hec: sed parva ista non con- 
temnenda, majores nostrt maxi- 
mum hanc rem fecerunt.” Such 
was the argument of a great se- 
nator in Rome; but in spite of all 
these dark prognostics from the 
participation of the plebeians in 
the consular election, what was 
the result? Were the interests of 
the state sacrificed, or its power 
weakened? or did not Camillus 
return and lead the Roman army 
to conquest? What was done by 
the rulers of the Roman people, 
when the latter insisted upon a 
lebeian election for the consu- 
ate’ Were the Romans proclaimed 
seditious, and their privileges re- 
scinded? or did not the senate 
more wisely yield, and finally con- 
Sent to the election of a plebeian 
consul? No historian had subse- 
quently informed them that incon- 
venience had arisen from this ex- 
tension of popular suffrage. After 
it had taken place, the Roman 
power continued its victorious 
Sway; the war against Pyrrhus 
- against Carthage was carried 


on, and Rome was still triumph- 
ant; there was no record to show 
any fulfilment of the prediction of 
the aristocracy: the chickens did 
not refuse to eat—the auguries 
were conducted as before—and 
the people improved in condition 
and importance. He should re- 
commend that house to follow the 
example presented by Rome at the 
period to which he alluded; let 
them concede what they could no 
longer withhold without danger to 
themselves and ruin to their coun- 
try. Had they not, by constant 
refusals to the people, borne long 
enough the full odium of unpopu- 
larity, and was it not time they 
should see the necessity of alter- 
ing a course so pregnant with 
evil? Another objection which he 
had heard made to reform was, 
that the people, if not numerically, 
were at least virtually omnia : 
and that the clearest proof of their 
acquiescence in the judgment of 
parliament was, that when it was 
once pronounced, they acyuiesced 
in it without resistance, and the 
agitations, upon whatever the 
question happened to be, im- 
mediately ceased throughout the 
country. This was to his mind 
any thing but a test of popular con- 
fidence in the wisdom of parliament. 
The acquiescence so spoken of, 
was what in fact had constantly 
appeared in the conduct of the 
people under every government 
throughout the world. It was 
quite one thing for the people to 
complain, pending the agitation 


of any question, and to be silent 
rather than incur the risk of cre 
minality by declaring any violent 
dissent from the final adjudication 
of the constitutional authorities 
under whom they lived. The 

H practice 
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practice of the people was to ex- 
press their opinions while a great 

uestion was undecided ; but when 

at decision once took place, they 
had only to choose between bow- 
ing to its authority, or acting in 
rebellion to its power. Nothing 
was more irrational than under 
such circumstances to infer the 
approbation of the people from 
their silence. He thought the 
people judged wisely, because, in 
the times in which they lived, the 
abuses they endured, though fla- 
grant, did not amount to a justifi- 
catory call for actual resistance. 
Resieen species of argument ad- 
duced against the measure of par- 
liamentary reform was one not 
so much addressed to their reason 
as to theirnerves. It was the al- 
lusion so formidably made to the 
horrors of the French revolution: 
the ruin and anarchy of the scenes 
in France at that time were re- 
peatedly quoted as the fatal at- 
tendants of popular reform. He 
wished to know what was meant 
by those who resorted to such ar- 
guments against a question like 
this. Did they mean that the go- 
vernment of Charles I. when it 
assumed, not the projected, but 
the absolute form of tyranny— 
when the king wished to rule in- 
dependently of parliament, to raise 
money by his own order, and an- 
nul the liberties of the pore. ac- 
knowledging no power but divine 
right—did they mean to say that 
the people should have offered no 
resistance to such a violation of 
their liberties? Did these argu- 
ers mean to assert, that when 
Lewis XV. wasted in low de- 
bauchery the resources iatrusted 
to him by his people for a differ- 
ent purpose, a great empire should 
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have silently submitted to the 
wrong? When lords Clarendon 
and Falkland were, in England, 
engaged in promoting that reform, 
which gross abuses had at length 
rendered imperative, ought they 
to have stopped short on the 
threshold of their career, and he- 
sitated to assert the liberties of 
their country? He thought that 
man must have a great notion 
of his own wisdom who ventured 
to say he was wiser than Claren- 
don, more learned than Prynne, 
more prudent than Pym, or more 
patriotic than Hampden. He was 
a bold man who could look back 
at those times, and say that as 
things then stood he could have 
preserved the monarchy without 
sacrificing the constitution. If in 
inquiring into the causes of the 
evils which history recorded as 
then afflicting the country, and 
ascertaining how such alarming 
consequences followed in_ their 
train, they were sturck with the 
steady course of resistance to op- 
pression which eventually appear- 
ed, they could not fail to see by 
what steps the efforts of tyrann 
were most conclusively stay 
In looking at these events, they 
would see that the aristocracy 
did not at first combine to op 
the tyranny of the first Charles: 
a very large part of that body 
became at length convinced of the 
necessity of acting against the 
monarch, but they could not have 
accomplished their object without 
the aid of the people. Great and 
extensive changes in the govern- 
ment followed; but the 

saw them unattended with in ad- 
vantages had a right & 
expect ; bd became naturally 
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tened to the proposition for the 
restoration of that tyranny which 
they had previously and success- 
fully subverted. In all great 
movements of this kind there were 
two sets of leaders who worked 
on popular feeling. Among ‘one 
class were to be found the best, and 
in the other the worst of mankind. 
Among them would be found some 
who thought too highly of human 
nature, and who were of opinion 
that not man but his institations 
were bad; and there were others 
who took a part for the mere sake 
of mischief, and who were ready 
for their own base purposes to 
excite the multitude to any acts 
of violence which could tend to 
their own personal advantage. 
In such a state of things, the 
aristocracy of a country had but 
one course to pursue—namely, to 
unite with the people, and maintain 
over them that influence in the 
redress of evils which could not 
fail to be attended with the most 
salutary results. When this was 
done, the people were always 
ready to leave in the hands of 
the aristocracy that predominating 
share of power which they could 
alone desire. The experience of 
history showed that revolutions, 
im which the aristocracy were co- 
operating parties, were never ca- 
lamitous. By that aid James II. 
was compelled to abdicate the 
throne without bloodshed or the 
horrors of civil war. He called 
on the aristocracy now to unite 
in the promotion of a just reform, 
and thereby prevent the occur- 
rence of violence and confusion. 
The tories were as much interest- 
ed as any other class in staying 
the progress of abuses which must 
end in the convulsion of the state. 
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He would appeal in the same spi- 
rit to the whigs, to unite firmly 
with the people in the pursuit of 
a similar object. The great prin- 
ciple of whiggism was to obtain 
for the people as much liberty as 
their hands could safely grasp at 
a time, with benefit to themselves 
and advantage to their country. 
The whigs had been rather sup- 
posed to ask too much for them- 
selves; but they had already 
shown a great zeal in the cause 
of liberty, and a determination to 
maintain the constitution of parlia- 
ment, as it at present existed. The 
system of boroughs upheld at the 
revolution, deprived the counties 
and the land of that influence 
which they ought to have more 
largely shared in the country. 
But as in that time the whigs act- 
ed wisely in the course which 
they oe and maintained the 
cause of liberty, by using the 
boroughs for the purpose of pre- 
serving their own power, so he 
thought they would now act wise- 
ly if they yielded to the increase 
of intelligence among the people 
a proper share and influence in the 
return of their representatives. 
They would then show themselves 
as capable of guarding and pre- 
serving those liberties which their 
ancestors had established for the 
people. Let the whigs, therefore, 
be ready to give up that ve of 
the borough property which they 
held, and which was required 
now to be shared more equally 
among the great bulk of the peo- 
ple. Let them show the wee 
that if reform were now impeded, 
they at least stood free from any 
charge of interrupting its course, 
from any selfish or personal in- 
terests of theirown. He said this, 
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because among the many evils 
which militated against reform out 
of doors, one was, at times the 
want of full cordiality between the 
opposition within the walls of 
parliament, and the opposition 
without doors. The one was not 
able to state as fully and unre- 
servedly as they might have done, 
the causes of the misgovernment 
of the country, while they held a 
share in this borough-interest; 
and the people, on the other hand, 
felt as if they (the whigs) were 
retaining something which they 
ought to give up. He entreated 
the whigs—he alike appealed to 
the aristocracy at large—to act 
upon the sentiments expressed by 
the greatest statesmen of all par- 
ties, in support of a reform in 
wy Sir William Temple 
vad truly said, that this great 
nation would never be subverted 
but by itself; and that if the 
weight and number of the people 
all went one way, then England 
would remain safe from the designs 
of any oppressor. In obedience 
to this maxim of Sir William 
Temple, he was anxious that the 
har and number of the people 
should go one way, and that those 
who moved in the superior stations 
of society should recollect, how 
deep their interest was in pre- 
serving the prosperity of their 
posal | The same duty which 
compelled their ancestors to re- 
uire from despotic hands the 
liberties of their country, ought 
to induce them to preserve for 
their posterity the blessings which 
those liberties were intended to 
secure. By so doing, they would 
reconcile every class in society, 
and stop the progress of a con- 
vulsion which might shake all in 
one common ruin. This result 
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must be inevitable, unless reform 
were timely conceded. If, as he 
earnestly hoped, that concession 
were granted, then might that 
proud constitution of England, 
which had subsisted little more 
than 100 years since the revolu- 
tion, continue to maintain the spirit 
of its freedom, and extend the 
sphere of its salutary influence, 
until its existence vied with the 
most durable institutions that were 
ever reared for the happiness of 
mankind, in any age or any coun- 
try. The eae Tord concluded 
by moving a resolution—‘ That 
the present state of the represen- 
tation of the people in parliament, 
required the most serious con- 
sideration of that house.” 

Mr. H._Twiss opposed _ the 
motion. 

Lord Folkestone said, that as 
this was the first time upon 
which he had risen publicly to 
deliver his opinions in that house 
upon the great question which was 
involved in the motion of the 
noble lord, he should claim the 
indulgence of the house while he 
stated to them the grounds of the 
vote which he should give. The 
reform he should advocate, was 
not framed so as to establish a 
democracy—it was not meant to 
destroy the throne but to support 
it. It was with a view rather of 
rescuing the throne from the dan- 
gerous situation in which the pre- 
sent system, as he conceived, was 
calculated to place it—it was in 
the hope of the more firmly esta- 
blishing it, that he meant to sup- 
pot the motion of the noble lord. 

o him (lord Folkestone) it did 
appear, that it must be almost 
impossible for any honourable 
member, whatever his sentiments 


on political questions might se 
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take upon himself to assert, that 
the representation of the people 
in that house, was in such a state 
at present as he would declare that 
he thought fit and proper. To 
prove the necessity of some reform, 
cases were by no means wanting ; 
but, of the various votes to which 
that house had of late years come, 
none, in his judgment, was more 
apposite to the purposes of exam- 
no than one which had been 
agreed to, in an early period of the 
t session. He had been in- 
formed, that a few weeks ago, 
that house had manifested its 
willingness to vote the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus act in Ire- 
land, without any ground what- 
ever being laid for such a suspen- 
sion, excepting what was furnish- 
ed by the speech of the minister. 
And the ground so furnished, was 
no better than the mere request 
of the noble lord, who was at the 
head of the government of Ireland, 
to that effect. Yet a measure of 
this serious, this momentous na- 
ture, had been voted, and passed 
in one night. Now it had turned 
out, that so slight was the neces- 
sity for such an act, that since this 
—_ vote, it had not been in one 
single instance brought into ope- 
ration; nor had there been one 
person arrested under it. After 
this, would any person, feeling a 
regard, a genuine love for his 
country and the constitution— 
would me one be found to say, 
that that house was constituted as 
a British house of commons ought 
tobe? For his own part, he really 
and truly believed, that there was 
ho ygentleman on the other side 
even, who would get up and say, 
that either in principle, or theory, 
orfact, the house at present was 
59 constituted, On referring to 
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the various arguments which had 
been at different times adduced 
against reform, he found some that 
were singularly contradictory and 
inconsistent with each other. In 
some cases the argument had been 
drawn from the paucity of petitions 
presented for reform; in others, 
from the multiplicity of such 
petitions; in others, again, the 
objection or argument was founded 
on the supposed danger of the 
principle of adding 100 members 
to the body of parliament. Another 
principle, upon which parliament- 
ary reform had been several years 
ago resisted in that house, by one 
of the most honest opponents of 
the question (the late Mr. Joha 
Pitt, afterwards lord Camelford) 
was this—that the house of lordé 
was no effective counterbalance to 
the power of the crown, and there- 
fore it was necessary to keep up 
the borough system. This argu- 
ment was not less extraordinary 
than the others he (lord Folke- 
stone) had mentioned. But there 
had been, some two years since, a 
speech published, purporting to 
have been delivered by a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Canning), whom 
he saw in his place, to his con- 
stituents at Liverpool, which was 
supposed to contain the newest 
and most approved arguments 
against reform. It had been cried 
up in that house as containing all 
that could be advanced on the 
subject; and from the price at 
which it was published, (and by 
which, to judge from the size of 
the pamphlet, the booksellers 
must have been the losers), it 
would appear to have been widely 
dispersed over the country. If he 


had not known that the right hon. 
gentleman was a strong opponent 
of reform in parliament, that the 

right 
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right hon. gentleman's object in 
making that speech was to instruct 
his constituents as to the dangers 
of reform, he (lord Folkestone) 
should have said, upon eaten. 
it, that it was a speech in favour of 
reform. The rigttt boa. gentleman 
in his address at Liverpool, had 
spoken of the account he owed to 
his constituents as their member, 
and as a member of the govern- 
ment. Now, it seemed to him 
(lord Folkestone) quite inconsist- 
ent with the constitution, that he 
should owe this account to the 
electors as a cabinet minister: he 
might be responsible to them as 
their representative, but to the 
house only as a servant of the 
crown. The argument upon which 
he had chiefly relied, was the vast 
happiness the people of England 
enjoyed under the system as it ex- 
isted. In the first place, this 
happiness might not be produced 
by the system: but if it were, he 
(lord Folkestone) would be glad 
to know, where that happiness 
was now to be found? Had it not 
entirely disappeared, and were not 
the people at this moment in a 
state of suffering not surpassed in 
the history of the world? In 
talking of the present constitution 
of the house, it was not a little 
curious to remark the present con- 
stitution of the government. Not 
long since, the noble marquis 
(Londonderry) had come down 
with a detailed statement of dis- 
turbances in Ireland, and he had 
concluded by frightening the house 
by assuring it that “ rebellion stalk- 
ed through the land.” Yet what 
had another member of the go- 
veroment only a few nights ago 
asserted on the same subject? 
Not only that rebellion did not 
stalk through the land, but 
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that the disturbances were onl 
not contemptible, because if 
not checked they might lead to 
dangerous consequences. Such 
were the trifling contradictions of 
the different members of the go- 
vernment, in the present consti- 
tution of the house. To return to 
the speech of the right hon. gen- 
tleman at Liverpool. He had pro- 
ceeded to illustrate what he called 
the happiness of the country un- 
der the powers that were, by re- 
ference to the six acts—those 
melancholy attacks upon British 
liberty, which had passed shortly 
before his election. At least this 
was unfortunate, especially as 
within two months mo the ad- 
dress was delivered, rumours were 
heard of drillings in the north, 
and disorders prevailed just as 
much as if the house had never 
passed the six acts. In addition, 
ministers had then found it con- 
venient, in spite of the happiness 
of the whole country, to build new 
barracks at Carlisle and Glasgow ; 
and for the ground on which they 
were erected they had been com- 
pelled to pay 200/. and 250/. per 
acre. Such were the beneficent 
effects of the six acts. 

The next point related to the in- 
fluence of the crown : he wished the 
crown to have its influence, and 
the influence of the house of lords 
was as necessary as the house of 
commons itself: yet he insisted 
that the power of the house of 
commons had been growing since 
the date of its first establishment, 
and that it was gradually absorb- 
ing its fellow estates of the empire. 
The system, however, was good at 
all times, or at none; and it could 
not be good at all times, because 
according to the admission of the 
right hon. gentleman, it was per 
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petually subject to change. If the 
system were good at the moment 
the speech were delivered—if at 
that precise period the balance 
were so nicely and delicately ad- 
justed, it could not be so at pre- 
sent, because it was always alter- 
ing; and did the right hon. 
gentleman mean, that it had 
reached its perfection just at the 
date of his defence? He (lord 
Folkestone) was convinced that 
the system—the constitution of 
the house—was hourly becoming 
more obnoxious ; and though per- 
haps it might not yet have absorb- 
ed its fellows, it had taken a great 
stride to absorb one of the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and a 
prerogative of the highest value 
and importanee. After the bill of 
pains and penalties had been with- 
drawn, it became highly desirable 
that parliament should be dismiss- 
ed without any interview with their 
sovereign—it was felt that for the 
king to address both houses, un- 
der such circumstances, would 
be attended with great difficulty, 
although it was most indecent that 
the commons should not be thank- 
ed for the granting to the king 
the largest stipend ever given to a 
monarch. Parliament had not been 
prorogued by proclamation, as, 
after consultation, it was finally 
determined that it could not be 
done: accordingly, as the king 
could not come down, and as the 
prorogation by proclamation could 
not take place, both houses had 
taken upon themselves to dispense 
with one of the most ancient and 
undoubted tives of the 
crown. Whenever the right hon. 
gentleman had occasion to attack 
an adversary, he began by over- 


and exaggerating his argu- 
ments. He had followed the same 
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course in this instance, for he had 
asserted that no reformer could 
allege that the house of commons 
was not sufficiently powerful. No 
reformer ever had so alleged : the 
reformers maintained that the peo- 
ple was not sufficiently powerful— 
the six acts, the refusal of all in- 
quiry into the affair at Manchester, 
were proofs that the people were 
not sufficiently powerful. Next 
he had said that the more powerful 
the house was, the more necessary 
it was to watch it. No doubt the 
house ought to be watched, and 
watched narrowly; so said the 
reformers, and so said the right 
hon, gentleman, for here he was 
himself a reformer. He had been 
long enough in parliament to re- 
collect, that many years ago, @ 
member would have been c 

to order for talking even of a peer 
being concerned in an election, 
much more if he had said, that 
peers and the crown had their re- 
presentatives in the house. In 
this respect there had been a 
change. As money made wealth, 
so power increased power, and 
those who once were powerful, 
daily became more so. He had 
formerly seen a little book, con- 
taining the names of members, 
and the places they represented 
a —— ago; and it there 
peared, that boroughs were usually 
represented by gentlemen residi 

in their neighbourhood. Now, 
however, the members were mere- 
ly the nominees of individuals, 
without the slightest connection 
with the places they affected to 
represent. In this respect, also, 
there was a change, and certainly 
not for the better. He found also, 
that in the time of George I. there 
were only 178 peers, but now 
there were 310; and, 
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bishops and the Trish peers, 382. the right hon. gent. were content 
The progress had been in the fol- with that state of affairs, he was 


lowing degrees :—-In 1719, there 
were 178 peers—in 1780, 183— 
in 182), 310. 

From the year 1760 to 1821, 
there had been noless than 209 cre- 
ations. Was this no change in the 
house of lords? He begged the 
house to consider how this in- 
crease — to the ager of 
reform. In the first place, there 
were taken from the sheies of the 
people, 209 persons who might 
have been their champions ; and 
those who might have been their 
champions, by the favour of the 
crown were converted into their 
enemies. The enemies of the 
people were also increased by this 
operation in another way ; for these 
peers, who before perhaps had re- 
presented boroughs, on retiring to 
the upper house, of course put 
their nominees into their seats ; 
and thus, besides the 209 enemies 
in the new peers, the people met 
with 209 additional opponents in 
their representatives in the house 
of commons. The only plea on 
which those who resisted reform 
could defend the influence of the 
crown was this—that the house of 
commons in fact governed the 
country—that the three estates no 
longer existed to any practical 
purpose; but that the king, the 
peers, and the people had their 
representatives here. If this were 
true, then it was not true that the 
representatives were chosen by the 
people: or, if it were true, then 
the right hon. gent. was even a 
greater democrat than the reform- 
ers, and he was for nothing short 
of a republic. If the house of 
commons were elected by the 
people, and it absorbed all the 
power of the three estates, and if 


satisfied to all intents and pur- 

ses with nothing less than a re- 
public. He could assure the house: 
that he was not anxious to occupy 
more of its time than was neces- 
sary: what he had said might be 
very absurd, but it did not appear 
to him to be so; and until he 
were of that opinion, he should 
persevere. ‘Those who contended 
that the commons included the 
three estates, and in fact governed 
the nation, were the real enemies 
of the crown and of the peers, 
and they only seemed to wish to 
destroy the monarchy. ‘The king 
had his representatives, and the 

rs had theirs; and among the 
ormer were the lords of the admi- 
ralty and the postmasters, who 
were sent to counteract the few 
real representatives of the people. 
He would contend that this doc- 
trine of the three estates being 
equally balanced in that house 
was not the fact. But even if 
they were balanced here, there was 
a power in another place which 
rendered that balance useless. As 
an instance of this, he would refer 
to the catholic question. That 
question was carried through the 
house of commons. Neither the 
representatives of the crown nor 
the representatives of the lords in 
that house were able to defeat it ; 
but in the house of lords the mea- 
sure was rejected. Therefore, he 
had a right to argue, that the 
people had not fair play, because 
it appeared that when a popular 
measure was carried in the com- 
mons house of parliament, in spite 
of the representatives of the other 
two bodies, those bodies revived, 
exerted all their influence, and 


gave a death-blow to the question 
in 
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in another place. Besides, it ap- 

red that the decisions of that 
oe were considered by his ma- 
jesty’s ministers as of no import- 
ance. No later than last night, 
the right hon. member for the uni- 
versity of Oxford declared, that if 
an address to the crown were car- 
ried by the unanimous voice of 
that house, he would not advise 
his majesty to comply with it. 

Mr. Duncombe opposed the 
motion. 

Mr. C. Wynn said, the noble 
lord who introduced the motion 
had given him a personal motive 
for rising, by sine it necessary 
to reply to a personal attack. In 
the course of his speech that noble 
lord, alluding to his (Mr. Wynn’s) 
family, had said that all classes of 
the nation, whether they abused 
the whigs, the ministers, or the 
radical reformers, all looked upon 
the Grenvilles with particular ab- 
horrence. He (Mr. Wynn) would 
not submit his character to the de- 
cision of the noble lord, or take 
the opinion of the country from 
him. On the contrary, he would 
appeal from his judgment to the 
sense of the country, and fearlessly 
oppose his own character to that 
of the noble lord’s. This might be 
called vanity, but some indulgence 
was due to the feelings of one who, 
while thus attacked, was conscious 
of the purity of his intentions, and 
knew that, whatever construction 
was put on his conduct, he had 
— a straightforward course. 

e noble lord had stated, that he 
(Mr. Wynn) and his friends, when 
they accepted of office, and had 
vacated their seats, had no consti- 
tuents by whom they could be 
called upon to explain and justify 
their conduct as a condition of 
their re-election. To this he would 
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reply, -_ he was see bole 
l and respectable a 
conmteaeat a te noble lord. 
After he had accepted of office, 
he went down to that body, and 
having informed them of his ap- 
pointment, and explained his rea- 
sons for again demanding their 
suffrages, he received their unqua- 
lified approbation, and was elected 
without opposition. He was so 
to be obliged to obtrude any ac- 
count of his personal concerns or 
personal conduct on the house ; 
but every man’s character was dear 
to himself, and the attack which 
had been made upon him justified 
him in attempting to veal insinu- 
ations which he scorned, by ap- 
pealing to his parliamentary life 
for evidence of his political con- 
sistency. He would oppose the 
motion of the noble lord as too 
general and indefinite—he would 
oppose it because it condemned 
the existing order of things with- 
out suggesting a substitution, and 
because, from its vague nature, it 
would admit of the plan of the 
noble lord (Folkestone) who spoke 
last, as well as any more limited 
reform. 

Mr. Robinson briefly opposed 
the motion. 

Several members then rose, and 
addressed the chair at the same 
time, but the cry for Mr. Canning 
was so loud and prevalent, that 
the majority gave way. 

Mr. Canning then rose, and 
began by expressing his deep sense 
of the honour conferred upon: him, 
both at an earlier period of the: 
debate, and by the circumstances 
which had just occurred. Were 
it not indeed for the pointed man- 
ner in which he had been alluded 


to by the noble lord (Folkestone), 
who had called upon him to bring: 
, | forwa 
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forward new arguments, or to 
abandon old opinions, who had 
been converted, it seemed, by rea- 
soning designed for an opposite 
end, to embrace a theory and 
creed which he before rejected, 
and now fancifully wished to make 
him (Mr. Canning) a proselyte 
against himself, he should not at 
so late an hour have trespassed on 
the attention of the house. The 
noble lord was probably well ac- 
quainted with all his opinions that 
were antecedently before the pub- 
lic, and with the ardour of a new 
convert expected that his own zeal 
would extend to all around him, 
and that if he (Mr. Canning) did 
not avow himself at once a con- 
firmed democrat, that he was at 
least a friend to moderate reform. 
With the permission of the house, 
however, he would state in as few 
words, and within as limited a com- 
pass as was possible, the grounds 
on which he continued to hold the 
same opinions as those which he 
had formerly professed. If ever 
those opinions could be advanced 
under favourable auspices—if ever 
there was a time when a conviction 
of their truth and justness might 
be expressed with the certainty of 
receiving its due weight, it was at 
a moment like the present. At no 
former period could the monar- 
chical constitutions of these realms 
be deemed to have been more 
secure, than when, as was now ob- 
vious, the great body of the nobi- 
lity, of the gentry, of the clergy— 
than when the mass of the intelli- 
gence of the ee was 
against the proposed parliamentary 
reform. The nuble lord had frank- 
ly admitted that the change to 
which he looked forward for the 
salvation of the state, was a change 
serious and extensive in its na- 
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ture. He (the noble lord) acknow- 
ledged, that under the existing sys- 
tem the country had grown in 
power, in wealth, in happiness— 
that with this growth a change had 
already taken place in the compo- 
sition of that house, and that it 
was not now what it was a century 
ago. He had even gone further, 
and paid this specific homage to 
the constitution of our ancestors, 
that he verily believed the revolu- 
tion of 1688 could not have been 
accomplished had the frame of the 
house of commons been other than 
it then was. Now, he would ob- 
serve, that ample as these admis- 
sions were, they were not sufficient 
of themselves to overbalance the 
direct and specific arguments 
which might be used on this occa- 
sion. He should therefore pro- 
ceed to advert to the subject ina 
different view, and must, in the 
first instance, object to the mode 
by which the noble lord (lord J. 
Russell) proposed to enter upon 
it. He must object to the state- 
ment contained in his proposition, 
for he denied the necessity which 
was there recorded for the house 
considering the present state of 
the representation. Knowing, as 
he did, that what was contemplat- 
ed by many could not be adopted, 
and not knowing what might be 
the ideas or designs of rs— 
feeling an equal repugnance, from 
both these causes, to a doubtful 
and equivocal proposition that 
should have the effect of binding 
parliament to consider schemes in 
endless succession, and for pur- 
poses altogether indefinite, he must 
oppose the noble lord’s plan at its 
very outset. 

s far as he understood that 
plan, its chief feature was an in- 
tended addition of one hundred 

members 
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members to that house, to be re- 
turned by the counties and larger 
towns. In order to make way for 
this addition, the noble lord pro- 

sed a suitable curtailment, to be 
effected by divesting the smaller 
towns of one half of the privi- 
leges which they now enjoyed. 
This scheme had been introduced 
by a preface, containing a list of 
names whose authority was quoted 
in its behalf. Amongst them was 
that of Mr. Pitt; but the noble 
lord must surely be aware that in 
the plan submitted by Mr. Pitt, 
there was nothing which resembled 
the system he had propounded on 
this occasion. He (Mr. Canning) 
would say, not only that it bore no 
resemblance in arrangement or 
detail, but that it differed entirely 
in principle, and in the basis 
upon which all the reasoning of 
the noble lord proceeded. True 
itwas that the object of Mr. Pitt’s 
scheme was likewise to add 100 
members to that house, but this 
object was to be attained without 
striking off any who now stood in 
a representative capacity. It pro- 
posed to establish a fund of 
1,000,000/. to be applied in the 
purchase of franchises from such 
decayed boroughs as should be 
willing to sell or to dispose of 
them. This fund was to accumu- 
late at compound interest till it 
provided an adequate inducement 
for the surrender of every privilege 
that could be regeted as ob- 
jectionable. There was throughout 
the plan a studious avoidance of 
coercion. There was in all its 
parts a careful retention of exist- 
ing rights, and a fixed determina- 
tion to apply no force in accom- 
plishing any of its objects. It was 
supposed that by these means 
every sense of injury or danger 
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would be excluded, and that the 
end in view would be brought 
about by the same gradual change, 
and by a lapse of circumstances, 
like the insensible progress of 
time itself. Here then, he re- 
peated it, was a difference between 
the two propositions ; not super- 
ficial, not in detail, but entire and 
fundamental; as complete indeed 
as the difference between conces- 
sion and force, or between pro- 
perty and spoliation. He was 
not, however, bound to contend 
for the intrinsic or absolute excel- 
lence of the plan to which he had 
just referred; and still less to en- 
gage his own support of it, had 
it been brought forward at the 
present crisis. But in placing it 
with the noble lord’s in fair com- 
parison, he reminded the house of 
what Mr. Pitt never lost sight of, 
and of what constituted, he might 
say, his chief object—the preser- 
vation of existing rights. 

The noble lord had cited many 
grave authorities in favour of his 
projected reform. Now he (Mr. 
Canning) held in his hand an ex- 
tract from a work, which probably, 
as he read it, would be recog- 
nized; but the title of which he 
need not disclose in the first in- 
stance. It began thus,—‘ As to 
cutting away the rotten boroughs, 
I am as much offended as any man, 
at seeing so many of them under 
the direct influence of the crown, 
or at the disposal of private per- 
sons. Yet I own I have both 
doubts and apprehensions in re- 
gard to the remedy you propose. 
I shall be charged, perhaps, with 
an unusual want of political intre- 
pidity, when I honestly confess 
to you, that I am startled at the 
idea of so extensive an amputation. 
In the first place, I question the 
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power de jure of the legislature, 
to disfranchise a number of bo- 
roughs, upon the general ground 
of improving the constitution.” 
Was it from Sir Robert Filmer, 
was it from the works of a tory 
writer, that he quoted the passage 
which he had now read? No, it 
was from an author whose name, 
indeed, he could not declare, but 
the shadow of whose name was 
enough to discard every suspicion 
of his not being duly inclined to- 
wards the interests and liberties 
of the people. It was no less a 
person than Junius himself, who 
thus expressed his fears and his 

rplexities on the subject of inter- 
ering with the construction of the 
house of commons, however de- 
sirable in itself might be some 
reform. The plan devised by Mr. 
Pitt, and the sentiments avowed 
by this celebrated writer, furnished 
an equal contrast to the propo- 
sition of the noble lord. True it 
was, the noble lord, notwith- 
standing, seemed to think that the 
number of his supporters was 
rapidly increasing. What he (Mr. 
Canning) complained of was, that 
this support was given to a plan 
which was to be executed by force, 
which was to apply forfeiture with- 
out guilt, and without compenr 
sation. Now itdid surprise him, 
that the noble lord should imagine, 
even if he (Mr. Canning) could 
assent to innovations such as 
these, they should appear satis- 
factory to another class of reform- 
ers; or that these latter would be 
of opinion, that the new reform 
was carried to the right extent, 
and no farther. The noble lord, 
notwithstanding the accuracy with 
which he had studied this subject 
ia all its parts, had omitted all 
mention of burgage-tenures, a- 
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gainst which the popular clamour 
had been most loudly directed. 
Did he propose to take away 
these tenures, or did he not? If 
not, he (Mr. Cannning) would so 
far most cordially join and coun- 
tenance his theory; but let him 
not expect the support of those 
reformers with whom he had 
recently allied himself. If he 
intended to pursue a double 
course, the result would be, that 
his plan would in all probability 
fail; and that one party would 
be as little satisfied with what 
was granted, as the other party 
were with what was taken away. 
If the first resolution should be 
carried, the house must prepare 
itself for immediately entering on 
the discussion of a variety of 
schemes, (a similarity or concur- 
rence of opinion it would be vain 
to look for,) and plan would follow 
plan, all unlike each other in every 
respect, except their destructive 
tendency on the constitution. It 
was said that a great alteration 
had taken place in the public 
mind, which was now disposed to 
be content with a moderate re- 
form, and was no longer influenced 
by thuse wild and visionary no- 
tions which had once been enter- 
tained. This might possibly be 
so; but on what ground was he 
to rest his belief of it? He saw 
nothing to discourage the preva- 
lence of those theories; and if his 
speech at Liverpool was calculated 
only to make proselytes to the 
opinion, that so inadequate was 
the house of commons that it 
could do nothing so good as put 
an end to its own existence, he 
should say that they must go still 
deeper into democracy. Now, if 
they examined not the visionary 
plans to which he was alluding, 
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but the propositions of men who 
advanced them as the result of 
sober consideration, and who were 
themselves the best and ablest 
persons of their time, what was 
the substance of these proposi- 
tions? A plan of reform was de- 
vised in 1793 by individuals, mem- 
bers of both houses, some of whom 
were still living, and in which the 
principles were expressed in ad- 
mirable language. The petition 
in which they were set forth com- 
plained that the right of voting 
was not sufficiently uniform; that 
it was possessed by too small bo- 
dies, and that many great bodies 
were excluded. It complained al- 
so, in the last instance, of the 
prolonged duration of parliament. 
Did the noble lord subscribe to all 
these opinions? For his own part, 
he (Mr. Canning) valued the sys- 
tem for this very want of uni- 
formity. It was this variety of 
election which he considered to 
form one of its principal advan- 
tages. He could perceive that to 
establish an uniform principle, 
would inevitably be to exclude 
some important interests from be- 
ing represented in that house. An 
honourable member (Mr. Lambton) 
who had last session brought for- 
ward with the utmost temper and 
moderation his system of reform, 
had proposed to treat the consti- 
tution as a rasa tabula, and to re- 
construct it altogether. His plan 
differed as materially from that of 
Mr. Pitt, as the noble lord’s dif- 
fered from the project of 1793. 
Many thought that triennial par- 
liaments would be a great im- 
provement, and that the creature 
would derive fresh purity and vi- 
gour by a more frequent recur- 
rence to its parent earth. There 
could be no difficulty in taking 
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this question into separate consi- 
deration ; and it was not because 
such an opinion might one day 
become general, that they should 
now record the existence of a ge- 
neral evil. He, himself, denied 
the grievance, and knew no evil 
that required so fearful a resolu- 
tion. While human nature con- 
tinued, the same parties would 
arise in every free state, and a 
contention for power would take 
place here as well as at Athens or 
at Rome. 

Never, perhaps, was the strug- 
gle ushed so far, as to whose 
hands the administration of affairs 
should be placed in, as during and 
after the Walcheren expedition. 
Both then, and at the revolution, 
the house was found to oppose the 
temper of its constituents. The 
noble lord had himself stated his 
belief, that had the nation been 

lied in 1688, the majority would 
~ been found adverse to the 
change that was then effected in 
the government. Parliament in 
its higher capacity decided for the 
people’s interest; and it was not 
true, therefore, that the house of 
commons was defective, because 
it did not respond to every im- 
pression of the people. Was not 
this manifest in 1811, when he 
had the honour of dividing on the 
subject of a depreciated currency, 
in a minority of 30? In 1819 
they all within that house came to 
be of one mind upon this ques- 
tion; and yet, salutary as their 
decision was likely to become, and 
likely as it was ultimately to draw 
the sense of the country with it, 
both at that period and at present 
nothing could be more unpopular. 
If a temporary contradiction be- 
tween the house and the nation 
sometimes happened, it often led 

to 
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to a fuller acquiescence. This, 
he doubted not, would be one day 
the case with respect to the catho- 
lic question; and the noble lord 
(Folkestone) would find the dis- 
crepancy which, he lamented, re- 
moved in no less instances than 
that of the revolution, and of two 
questions involving the credit and 
security of the nation. His own 
belief was, that the adoption of a 
reform might bring them a tem 
rary popularity, which would soon 
be converted into lasting reproach. 
Before he lent his countenance to 
any change whatever, he must 
have it distinctly specified: if his 
conversion was worth accepting, 
he desired to behold the beau ideal 
of the noble lord—that image of 
political good by which his reason 
was thus fascinated. Some the- 
orists were fond of tracing back 
the constitution to the twilight 
times of history, where all that 
could be clearly discovered was, 
that when a parliament met, it 
usually sat a fortnight, and granted 
a subsidy; when it was selected 
by the sheriff, or t man of the 
county, rather than chosen by 
the ple. To those tmes he 
should not refer: it was subse- 
uently, and by slow degrees, 
that the house of commons had 
grown into a co-ordinate, and 
might even become a preponder- 
ant, branch of the constitution. 
Was it, during this progress, ne- 
to advert more and more 
to the origin from which 
it sprang? No, no; just the re- 
verse. If it added to its real and 
equal influence, the consciousness 
that it was immediately deputed 
from the whole people, it must 
surely govern and swallow up the 
whole. Should it feel that, pos- 
sessing all the power, it met to 


speak the will, not to consult for 
the benefit of the people? Was it 
possible to suppose that it could 
bear a brother near its throne? 
How, indeed, could the crown be 
conceived to interpose its prero- 
gative, or control pari fronte the 
supreme authority of the nation 
assembled within those walls ? Al- 
though the noble lord (Folkestone) 
would not answer his question, he 
could produce an authority which 
would answer it.—Here the right 
hon. gentleman read the following 
ae :—‘* But it was said, a 
ouse of commons so chosen as 
to be a complete representation of 
the people, would be too powerful 
for the house of lords, and even 
for the king: they would abolish 
the one, and dismiss the other. 
If the king and the house of lords 
were unnecessary and useless 
branches of the constitution, let 
them be dismissed and abolished ; 
for the people were not made for 
them, but they for the people. If, 
on the contrary, the king and the 
house of lords were felt and be- 
lieved by the people, as he was 
confident they were, to be not only 
useful but essential parts of the 
constitution—a house of commons 
freely chosen by and speaking the 
sentiments of the people would 
cherish and t both within 
the bounds which the constitution 
had assigned them.” These were 
the words which were reported, 
perhaps inaccurately, to have been 
spoken by a man, the lustre of 
whose reputation would survive 
through many ages, and of whom 
he could never speak but with 
feelings of reverence—they were 
the words of Mr. Fox. This pas- 
was an answer to his ques- 
tion. It said that a house of com- 
mons freely chosen by the people, 


would 
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would cherish and protect the 
house of lords and the king, as 
long as they kept within the 
bounds allotted to them by the 
constitution. A constitution un- 
der which this would be permit- 
ted, might be very admirable ; 
but it was not the constitution un- 
der which he lived; it was not the 
constitution to which he had sworn 
allegiance; and it was not the 
constitution which he would wish 
to introduce. In order not to in- 
troduce a constitution of this na- 
ture, he must not consent to the 
proposed reform of the house of 
commons. He must not admit 
that the house was inadequate, 
because it was not a mere transfer 
of the will of the people ; because 
it was not identified with, but 
chosen for, the people. He was 
of opinion that the house was per- 
fectly adequate to perform its finc- 
tions; and if the house could per- 
form well its functions, the mode 
of its constitution was a question 


of secondary importance. He was 
aware that by stating this, he 
should excite a cry again himself ; 


but it was his deliberate opinion, 
and he was not afraid to declare it. 
Persons might look with a too cu- 
rious eye on bodies politic and 
moral, until doubts actually arose 
whether it were possible for them 
to perform their functions. Man 

been called a fearful and won- 
derful work. The study of ana- 
tomy led to strange wonder- 
ful discoveries ; but when the mere 
skeleton was contemplated, the 
Spectator felt surprised that it 

uld be the agent which God 
had allotted to perform such won- 
ders in the creation; but 


“: Os homine sublime dedit : coe}umq 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vata” 


When he looked around him, and 
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saw the description of members 
who were returned from those 

laces which it was desired to dis- 
ieadie-uties he considered the 
great talents which distinguished 
the representatives of Knaresbo- 
rough, Higham-Ferrers, and Ware- 
ham, he never could consent to 
join in the reprobation which was 
cast upon the present system of 
returning members to that house. 
The house was not, perhaps, all 
that he wished it to be; but he 
would rather rest satisfied with it 
in its present state, than by endea- 
vouring to remedy some small de- 
fects, run the hazard of the loss 
of much that was excellent. He 
could see no reason why the ques- 
tion of reform should be agitated 
now, more than at any former 
period. The noble lord, in the 
speech with which he introduced 
his motion, had referred to the 

riod of the revolution. The 

ouse might, perhaps, be sur- 
prised to learn, that at the present 
day, Old Sarum, and all the other 
boroughs at which the finger of 
scorn was directed, were in the 
possession of the descendants of 
the same patrons that held them 
at the period of the revolution. 
Yet, in spite of Old Sarum, the 
revolution was accomplished, and 
the house of Hanover seated on 
the throne ; and, indeed, the house 
had the admission of the noble 
lord, that if the house of commons 
of that day had been reformed, 
the revolution would have been 
undone. 

The noble lord had also made 
allusion to the senate of Rome, 
but could they tell in what manner 
the senate of Rome was composed ? 
He doubted whether even his 
honourable friend opposite (Mr. 
Bankes) could inform them. wn 

at 
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that was known on the subject for 
certain was, that one way of gain- 
ing admission to the senate, and 
this had not a very reforming 
sound with it, was through office. 
Yet that senate had dictated to the 
whole world, and adequately re- 
presented the majesty of the Ro- 
man people. In whatever period 
of our history the constitution of 
the house of commons was con- 
templated, it would be found to 
contain the same defects which at 
present existed; and he would 
also venture to say that the influ- 
ence of the crown was not greater 
at present than it had been at al- 
most any previous time. Whilst 
he was upon this part of the ques- 
tion, he would advert to the charges 
which had been made against some 
members of the house, for avow- 
ing the existence of practices of a 
certain nature. Honourable mem- 
bers who admit these practices 
were said to exhibit a shameless- 
ness which was without a parallel; 
and the predecessor of the honour- 
able gentleman who now filled the 
chair, had stated, that an avowal 
of the nature he alluded to, would 
have caused their ancestors to 
perform certain evolutions in their 
graves. Now, it was very hard 
that the want of shame should be 
imputed to those who only de- 
fended themselves. Those who 
attacked did not scruple to ad- 
vance charges, and those who had 
to defend themselves were reduced 
to the necessity either of pretend- 
ing to be ignorant of the nature of 
those charges, or of concurring in 
them; and if they took the lat- 
ter course, they were accused of 
shamelessness. It might be cu- 
rious to show those persons who 
thought that all corruption was 
modern, how long it had existed. 


Some were desirous of referring 
back to the reign of Henry VI., as 
a period at which the purity of 
parliament was conspicuous. He 
would show the house how parlia- 
mentary affairs were managed in 
those days.—Here the right hon. 
gentleman read an extract from a 
letter written by the duchess of 
Norfolk to Sir John Paston, in 
which she directed (it being ne- 
cessary to her interest to have 
persons in parliament who were 
favourably disposed towards her) 
that he (Sir J. Paston) would cause 
her cousin and servant, John How- 
ard, and another individual, to be 
chosen knights of the shire. Ano- 
ther nobleman directed Sir John 
Paston to introduce into parlia- 
ment certain individuals whom he 
pointed out as “ men of wit and 
learning.” It appeared from this 
that it was not considered neces- 
sary, at that time, to exclude ta- 
lent from the house. Times went 
on getting better down to the time 
of Cromwell and Charles II. He 
would refer to a document belong- 
ing to this period. It was a let- 
ter written by the countess of Pem- 
broke, and referred to the return 
of a member for Appleby. The 
lady complained that some person, 
to whom she was inimical, was 
about to be proposed for the 
town; she said she had been ill 
used by the court in the affair, 
but she was determined the maa 
should not stand. He trusted the 
house would not suppose that he 
was willing to justify improper 
transactions of the nature which 
he had just alludedto. On the 
contrary, he was desirous that in 
all cases where mal-practices were 
proved to have prevailed, the house 
should deal severely with the 


guilty. He had exemplified this 


on 
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on a late occasion, when he gave 
his support to the measure which 
proposed to distranchise Gram» 

und, and transfer its elective 
privilege to the county of York. 
It was worthy of remark, by the 
way, that this measure had not 
called forth any congratulation on 
the part of the inhabitants of 
Yorkshire: on the contrary, the 
new privilege appeared to be con- 
sidered an inconvenience. For 
his own part, he had always been 
of opinion, that Yorkshire ought 
to receive an accession of mem- 
bers, and therefore he gladly con- 
sented to the measure which pro- 
posed to carry his views into 
etlect. 

All the general topics which the 
noble lord had touched upon in 
the course of his speech were cal- 
culated rather to mislead than 
guide the judgment of the house. 
If he were asked whether the house 
of commons ought to sympathize 
with the people, he would answer, 
undoubtedly, yes; and so the house 
of commons at present .did on 
most important subjects; but if 
some questions of vast importance 
should arise, he would have the 
house exercise its deliberate opi- 
nion, even though it should be in 
Opposition to that of the people, 
and for a moment create a mis- 
understanding between them. No 
change that could be effected in 
the mode of constituting the house 
could infuse into it a more proper 
spirit than at present prevailed 
there. If the wild plan of annual 

liaments were to be adopted, 
it would deprive the government 
of all consistency and stability, 
without in the least increasing the 
degree of civil liberty at present 
enjoyed. He knew that there 
ye wild schemes abroad on the 

822, 
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subject of parliamentary reform, 
but he did not mean to impute 
any blame to the individuals who 
advocated those schemes. He be- 
lieved those persons were as sin- 
cere in their conviction of the pos- 
sibility of carrying their plan into 
effect, as he was sincere in his 
beg! of its impracticability. For 
the Sake of the world, as well as 
for our own safety, let the house 
oppose the introduction of any 
visionary schemes. He was not 
unwilling to let other nations par- 
ticipate in the freedom which this 
country enjoyed, but he would 
have them procure it in the same 
gradual manner in which we had 
obtained it ; and they should never 
forget that we had possessed the 
liberty which we now enjoyed for 
a century and a half without en- 
deavouring to extend its limits. 
Some persons there were who 
would be 


* Free as nature first’made man, 
e the base laws of servitude began, 
hen wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 


se 
Noble and swelling sentiments !— 
but such as cannot be reduced into 
practice. Grand ideas !—but which 
must be qualified and adjusted by 
a compromise between the aspir- 
ings of individuals, and a due con- 
cern for the general tranquillity ;— 
must be subdued and chastened 
by reason and experience, before 
they can be directed to any useful 
end! A search after abstract per- 
fection in government may pro- 
duce, in generous minds, an en- 
terprize and enthusiasm to be re- 
corded by the historian, and to be 
celebrated by the poet: but such 
perfection is not an object of rea- 
sonable pursuit, because it is not 
one of possible attainment: and 
never yet did a passionate strug- 


gle after an absolutely unattain- 
I able 
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able object fail to be productive of 
misery to an individual, of mad- 
ness and confusion to a people. 
As the inhabitants of those burn- 
ing climates, which lie beneath a 
tropical sun, sigh for the coolness 
of the mountain and the grove; 
so (all history instructs us,) do 
nations which have basked for a 
time in the torrent blaze of an un- 
mitigated liberty, too often call 
upon the shades of despotism,— 
even of military despotism, —to 
cover them 


“ © quis me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
“ Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbri !" 


A protection which blights while 
it shelters; which dwarfs the in- 
tellect, and stunts the energies of 
man, but to which a wearied na- 
tion willingly resorts from intoler- 
able heats, and from perpetual 
danger of convulsion. 

Our lot is happily cast in the 
temperate zone of freedom: the 
clime best suited to the develope- 
ment of the moral qualities of the 
human race; to the cultivation of 
their faculties, and to the secu- 
rity as well as the improvement of 
their virtues :—a clime not ex- 
empt indeed from variations of the 
elements,—but variations which 
purify while they agitate the at- 
mosphere that we breathe. Let 
us be sensible of the advantages 
we enjoy. Let us guard with pious 

itude the flame of genuine 
iberty,—that fire from heaven, of 
which our constitution is the holy 
depository ;—and let us not, for 
the chance of rendering it more 
intense and radiant, impair its pu- 
rity or hazard its extinction ! 

“ The noble lord is intitled to 
the acknowledgments of the house, 
for the candid, able and inge- 
nuous manner in which he has 
brought forward his motion. If 


AND 


in the remarks which I have made 
upon it, there has been any thing 
which has borne the appearance 
of disrespect to him, I hope he 
will acquit me of having so intend- 
ed it. That the noble lord will 
carry his motion this evening, | 
have no fear: but with the talents 
which he has shewn himself to 
possess, and with (I sincerely hope) 
a long and brilliant career of par- 
liamentary distinction before him, 
he will, no doubt, renew his 
efforts hereafter. Although I pre- 
sume not to expect that he will 
give any weight to observations 
or warnings of mine, yet on this, 
probably the last, opportunity 
which I shall have, of raising my 
voice on the question of parlia- 
mentary reform, while I conjure 
the house to pause before it 
consents to adopt the proposition 
of the noble lord,—lI cannot hel 
conjuring the noble lord himself, 
to pause before he again presses 
it upon the country. If, however, 
he shall persevere,—and if his 
perseverance shall be successful, 
—and if the results of that suc- 
cess shall be such as I cannot 
help apprehending ;—his be the 
rt to have precipitated those 
results,—be mine the consolation 
that to the utmost, and the latest 
of my power, I have opposed 
them.” 

Mr. Denman, observed, that 
the whole of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s argument was founded in 
fallacy. He assumed that a quo- 
tation from a speech of Mr. Fox 
was correct, although it is most 
likely the reverse ; and upon that 
he founded an argument against 
the expediency of a reformed 
house ofcommons. After quoting 
several papers of rather ancient 


date, he at last brought some of 
Dryden's 
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Dryden's bombastic lines in Al- 
manzor to bear against the re- 
formers. The honourable and 
learned gentleman then comment- 
ed upon the observations which 
the right honourable gentleman 
had made upon the subject of the 
sympathy which existed between 
the house of commons and the 
people. He (Mr. Denman) con- 
tended that the general conduct 
of the house was opposed to the 
wishes of the people. The right 
hon. gentleman had himself fur- 
nished some proofs of this, and he 
could produce another in the case 
of the late queen. He did not 
think that the house should blind- 
ly obey the wishes of the people, 
whether they were proper or not; 
but in such a case as that to 
which he had last referred, when 
not only the whole mass of the 
people in this country, but the 
whole of Europe, were unanimous 
in condemning the proceedings 
which were instituted against her 
majesty: not to pay some defer- 
ence to the wishes of their con- 
stituents, betrayed, on the part of 
the house, a contempt for public 
opinion which never ought to be 
exhibited in a free state. Dear 
as the emancipation of the catho- 
lies was to every one who valued 
civil and religious liberty, he would 
not have it carried without the 
concurrence of the people. He 
believed the people approved of 
it They ought not to dictate 
changes to that house, but the 
house ought to regard their dispo- 
sition and temper. The judgment 
formed by posterity of the conduct 
of the house ought to be consi- 
dered, and not the bias manifested 
by cotemporaries. Let them now 
retlect what decision was irrevoca- 
bly passed upon the measures of 
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the house of commons in former 
periods—upon the measures of 
those 


“ Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis, atque Latina,” 


What was now the settled judg- 
ment formed upon that most im- 
portant question the American 
war? The house had then ad- 
dressed the crown by a large ma- 
jority; and from some strange 
change, on which it would be now 
vain to speculate, they went up 
soon afterwards with an address 
quite contrary. The present time 
confirmed the judgment of the o 

position, and condemned the base 
acquiescence of the majority in 
every instance. But the moral 
evil of the present system, inde- 
pendently of its effects, was itself 
quite dreadful. Could any thing 
be more disgusting than the shuffl- 
ing answers, and the suspicious 
silence, of persons brought to their 
bar charged with corruption at 
elections? He knew not if human 
nature ever appeared baser than 
when persons stood at their bar 
with a knowledge of facts which 
it was their whole study to conceal 
by prevarication. Another view of 
human nature was indeed still 
lower—it was that presented by 
the member of that house who 
had been the means of all this 
corruption and perjury, and who 
sat wishing success to the most 
loathsome falsehoods. Was it not 
a dreadful evil to see persons sent 
to gaol for what they were com- 
pelled, and properly compelled, 
to declare before their committee ? 
This foul and disgusting disease 
was no anatomical nicety. If the 


examinations before their commit- 
tees were generally distributed and 
understood, the country would be 


still louder in demanding reform. 
12 If 
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If the evil were latent, it might be 
imprudent to reveal it ; but that 
question was no longer open to 
doubt or cavil. The right hon. 
gent. had ingeniously put it to the 
advocates of reform, to refer it to 
the period when the representation 
had been such as they would now 
have it. Suppose there were no 
such period, were they therefore 
precluded from reforming a_ fia- 
grant and intolerable abuse? This 
question was not asked when a 
bill was brought in to reform any 
other abuse. The people of Eng- 
land had a right to be fairly, fully, 
and freely represented. Was it 
no grievance to be remedied, that 
ina season of distress, when hun- 

r stimulated to sedition, that 
the people should be a prey to any 
demagogue who could point to the 
state of the representation, and 
the character of that house? It 
was, too, a most pernicious evil, 
both in a moral and political point 
of view, to see aspecies of conse- 
cration given to sacrifice of princi- 
ple, dereliction of character, and 
venal barter of opinions. Corrup- 
tion thus 


“ Mounts the tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 
“ And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead.” 


What was that influence, which 
they heard openly avowed and de- 
fended, but in plain, homely, intel- 
ligible language, that members of 
that house should be bribed by the 
possession of places to vote con- 
trary to justice and public policy? 
The cash resumption bill of 1819 
had been referred to. Let them 
refer to the imposition of new 
taxes in 1819, and say whether 
that was an act of wisdom for the 
interests of the people. But the 
great proof was the preservation 
of useless places, to enable gen- 
tlemen to vote against the people. 





AND 


It might be said that they ap- 
proved of the measures which they 
supported; but if they did, it was 
an insult to say, that they must be 
paid for supporting what they ap- 
provedof. ‘There was a degree of 
absurdity in gentlemen passing 
from one side to the other, and 
talking of purity of motives, as 
the right honourable gentleman 
who had spoken for himself had 
done. The disfranchisement of 
boroughs, as recommended by the 
right hon. gentleman, would never 
apply to the representatives of 
peers. The corruption of the 
house did, in fact, dispense with the 
exercise of the other two branches 
of the legislature, on the very 
ground of the right hon. gent. 
That house was become the in- 
Huenced organ of every act of go- 
vernment, without the confidence 
of the public, and even without 
the respect of government; fora 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Peel) had 
told them last night, that he would 
set at naught the unanimous vote 
of that body. He was ashamed 
to have occupied so much of their 
time; but he could not refrain 
from offering a few observations 
in support of a motion which had 
his most hearty concurrence. 
Lord John Russell shortly re- 
plied. The want of agreement in 
a specific plan had been objected. 
The same objection, if valid, ought 
to have been fatal to the revolution; 
for there had not been two mem- 
bers who would have agreed in the 
object for which the Prince of 
Orange was to be called over. 
Mr. Peel rose, not to explain 
away or to retract what he had 
said last night, but to repeat, that 
he would not be the instrument of 
a measure which he did not con- 
scientiously approve of. 


The 
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The house divided—Ayes, 164 
—Noes, 269—Majority against 
the motion, 105. 

This result was received with 
loud and repeated cheering by the 
opposition, as a decreasing ma- 
jority. 

April 29.—The house having 
gone into a committee on the 
agricultural report, 

The marguts of Londonderry 
brought forward his promised mo- 
tion on this subject. His lordship 
observed, that his opinions on this 
subject remained what he had in 
the early part of the session ex- 
pressed them to be; and although 
nearly ten weeks had elapsed 
since he first brought the question 
under consideration, no time had 
been lost in devoting to it all pos- 
sible attention. The original plan, 
that of advancing money to pa- 
rishes on the security of the rates, 
had not met with the support he 
had anticipated. It was thought 
that to set apart one million to be 
advanced on the security of corn 
of British growth, would afford 
more substantial relief to the farm- 
ing interests. The money was to 
be advanced on the corn being 
warehoused. That plan he had 
now to propose for the adoption of 
the house. 

His lordship then went into a 
variety of other details connected 
with the distresses of the country, 
as well as relating to its finances 
and revenues. The government 
had contracted with the bank for 
aloan of 4,600,000/. at the low 
rate of 3 per cent. interest. Of 
that sum, 2,600,000/. went to pay 
off the five per cent. dissentients ; 
one million would be appropriated 
torelieve the farmers, by advancing 
money on their corn: and the re- 
maining million would be placed 
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in the hands of commissioners, 
to be advanced for the promotion 
of such public works, as they 
might deem to merit loans, to 
advance them. When speaking of 
the 5 per cent. transfers, his lord- 
ship strongly eulogised that rd 
ceeding. By “ conversion” of the 
five into four per cents. the coun- 
try had been saved an annual ex- 
pense of 1,300,000. But it was 
not the saving alone that was va- 
luable—it was the great precedent 
that had been thereby established, 
by means of which facilities were 
afforded for hereafter making 
other reductions in the amount of 
the debt, and in the burden of 
its interest, without affecting pub- 
lic credit. They could now con- 
template a om surplus of five 
millions, and the revenue had 
gone on prospering ;—it had in- 
creased 90,000/. a week for the 
three weeks after the closing of the 
last quarter’s accounts. His lord- 
ship next stated, that by the loan 
from the bank, and which was to 
be used in the way already de- 
scribed, the currency of the country 
would be relieved to the extent 
of 4,600,000/. There would be 
that amount of relief to the ex- 
isting pressure. To enable it to 
be of still more permanent use to 
the country, the government were 
negociating with the bank, regard- 
ing country banks and country 
bank notes. It was intended to 
permit English country banks to 
have more than six partners— 
to be conducted, in fact, on the 
Scotch system. There was to be 
an extension of the time relating 
to country notes—from 1825 to 
1833, the period when the bank’s 
existing charter expired. But the 
change in the constitution of coun- 


try banks was only to affect those 
that 
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that were more than 65 miles from 
London. The bank charter, it 
was proposed, should have a limit- 
ed extension of ten years. But 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
would, on an early day, submit 
to the house, resolutions on this 
subject. His lordship having ob- 
served that a reduction of the 
country’s expenditure, to the 
amount of 2,000,000/. had been 
effected, said, that it was in con- 
templation to separate what was 
called the dead weight on the 
army, navy, and ordnance esti- 
mates. He meant the pensions, 
&c. which amounted annually to 
five millions. They formed no 
part of the current services ; they 
made the estimates appear to be 
upwards of 17 millions annually, 
when the actual expense was not 
more than between 12 and 13. Such 
charges on the country, which 
were in the nature of adebt, would 
henceforth be severed from the 
annuai estimates. This might 
now be done, for it was not likely 
that we should again be involved 
in such a war as had recently been 
terminated. Having gone into 
some further details illustrative of 
these several points, his lordship 
concluded with moving a resolu- 
tion embodying his plan for ad- 
vancing one million on corn ware- 
housed, to relieve the farming 
interests, &c. 

Mr. Western replied to the 
noble lord, and blamed him for 
going into topics not connected 
with the agricultural question. It 
was now apparent, that the noble 
lord and his colleagues saw the 
folly of the measure of 1819, and 
wished to retrace their steps. As 
to the relief offered to agriculture, 
he did not deny but it might for 
a time raise the price of corn, 
and so far benefit the farmers ; but 


ultimately, he was persuaded, it 
would lower it. Besides, he ob- 
jected strongly to advance the pub- 
lic money in order to encourage 
speculation. 

Mr. Brougham considered the 
proposal of the noble marquis as 
the most ridiculous project he had 
ever heard, it made the treasury 
a company of pawnbrokers. 

Mr. Huskisson was surprised to 
find the noble lord’s plan consider- 
ed as an invasion of the sinking 
fund; it would rather be an advan- 
tage toit. He could not at present 
enter into the ditlerence between 
his ideas and those of his noble 
friend ; but should lay on the table 
a string of resolutions to that 
effect, and he hoped to be _per- 
mitted to explain them hereafter, 
He then read his proposed reso- 
lutions, in great measure founded 
on the report of the previous agri- 
cultural committee. They were 
laid on the table. 

April 30.—Several petitions were 
presented against the leather tax, 
and on various other subjects. 

Mr. Canning rose to submit his 
motion on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic peers. If he could in any 
way flatter himself with the hope 
of impressing on the minds of 
members the same conscientious 
conviction of the justice and ex- 
pediency of the measure which he 
was about to recommend to the 
consideration of the house, he 
should approach the question with 
a feeling of confidence which he 
had never before experienced. If 
he now approached it with a mixed 
feeling of much agitation and 
much anxiety, i¢ arose from this— 
that if it should be of doubtful 
success, which he hoped would 
not be the case, he had no refuge 
in the uncertainty of its justice, 
none in the paucity of argument 

which 
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which might be adduced in its 
support, but that the conviction 
would be, that a cause so unques- 
tionably just must have been lost 
by the inability of its advocate. 
Before he proceeded to state the 
grounds on which he should call 
on the house for the removal of 
the disabrlities under which the 
Roman catholic peers stood with 
respect to seats in parliament, it 
might be expedient to advert to, 
and get rid of, some particular and 
preliminary objections which there 
and elsewhere were made, rather 
to the manner and form, than to 
the principle of the question: when 
he said elsewhere, he alluded to 
what passed in conversation out 
of doors. ‘The first was an objec- 
tion which had been repeated by 
the honourable member for Somer- 
setshire (sir T. Lethbridge)—that 
this motion respecting the admis- 
sion of Roman catholic peers was 
an insidious attempt to obtain a 
partial decision on the whole ques- 
tion: connected with that, and yet 
in contradiction to it, came ano- 
ther, which asserted that this se- 
paration of one class of that com- 
munity from another went to pre- 
judice the whole. Though he 
might in fairness set one of those 
contradictory objections to balance 
the other, yet he would offer a 
word or two on both. If the mea- 
sure which he should propose were 
a step to advance the question, it 
would not prejudice it; but if it 
were an obstacle, as was thought, 
on the other hand, to the princi- 
ple of the general measure, then 
it ought to be hailed with delight 
as against the success of the whole. 
In one sense he would admit, that 
the present would be an advantage 
to the general question; for, inas- 
much as that question consists of 
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two parts, the removal of one must 
necessarily be a deduction from its 
numerical difficulties. There was 
another and more general sense 
in which the introduction of the 
present measure might be of ad- 
vantage to the general question, 
by the wide discussion which it 
would produce ; for in this, as im 
all other cases founded in justice, 
frequent discussion was of vast 
importance, unless we could check 
the force of thought, and interrupt 
the flight of time, for those, with 
the aid of discussion, brought us 
every hour nearer and nearer to 
the conviction of truth. In any 
other sense he denied that the 
present discussion could be con- 
sidered objectionable. The pre- 
sent question had one great ad- 
vantage—that it placed the deci- 
sion On @ more narrow and prac- 
ticable basis, and did not involve 
so many difficulties, and such 
complicated considerations, as the 
more general measure. Hitherto 
it was objected to the advocates 
of the Roman catholic question, 
that they did not confine them- 
selves to the law and the facts— 
that they wandered into gene- 
ralities, soared to the height of 
principles, and ranged in the wide 
field of analogies, but that they 
did not adhere to the statutes and 
the principles of the constitution. 
He trusted, that before he con- 
cluded, he should be able to show 
that the advocacy of the measure 
rested on more limited grounds. 
He would show his disposition to 
meet such objections, by going on 
the very grounds from which it 


was said the advocates of the mea- 
sure were accustomed to depart. 
He would meet the question on 
the ground of those acts alluded 
to, and, without undervaluing the 


general 
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general topics on the general mea- 
sure, he would adhere to the prin- 
ciple of the notice he had given, 
and would go no farther towards 
that general principle, than, as he 
had observed, the result of dis- 
cussion and the progress of con- 
sideration could tend to its advan- 
tage. There was another objec- 
tion, coming from those who con- 
ceived that the present partial dis- 
cussion would not be well received, 
as there were some who were so 
high-minded as to be indifferent to 
its progress, unless it embraced 
the whole question, not because 
they thought that this partial con- 
cession would confer valueless 
privileges on those who were its 
objects; but that such a division 
would strip the cause of many of 
those topics of declamation which 
had hitherto been urged by its 
advocates. He, however, much 
as he admitted that discussion had 
served the cause, was not one of 
those who, to enrich future de- 
bates, would deprive himself of 
present advantage ; and they who 
viewed the question in this light, 
were, in his opinion, entirely mis- 
taken: for if there was any value 
in such an objection, why not go 
back to the time when the penal 
code, with all its revolting inflic- 
tions, was in full operation— 
when even the most jejune state- 
ments would be powerfully elo- 
quent from the strength of the 
facts on which they were bot- 
tomed’ How must those who thus 
objected, lament the removal of so 
many disabilities from which the 
Roman catholic was already re- 
leased! How must they regret 
those periods, from the beginning 
of the late reign up to the present 
time, when the fetters of many 
years were taken off, and when 
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little more than the mark of for. 
mer chains was visible! He su 
posed these persons regretted the 
act of 1778, which restored to the 
Roman catholics the right of pro- 
perty: he supposed they lamented 
the act of 1791, which removed so 
many vexatious disabilities: he 
supposed they deplored the mea- 
sure of 1793, which gave to the 
Irish Roman catholic so much po- 
litical power, that what remained 
to be acquired, seemed but tri- 
fling, compared with what was 
granted, and that their sorrow was 
increased by the measure which, 
three years ago, silently opened 
the army and navy to catholic en- 
terprise. He supposed all these 
boons were lamented, because, if 
still denied, they would have 
formed the ground of a most im- 
pressive statement, if thrown al- 
together. He need not say how 
differently he viewed the question 
in this respect, and how unwise 
he considered those who thought 
it could be better advocated on 
such grounds. But another ob- 
jection was coupled with the above, 
and it referred to circumstances 
which entitled it to more respect. 
It was suggested that the noble 
persons involved in the present 
measure had some disinclination 
to its introduction, because it did 
not include those who were con- 
nected with them in the same reli- 
gion. He gave those noble indi- 
viduals credit for the most. liberal 
feelings on this subject; but he 
would add, that he had never ap- 
peared in that house as the sworn 
advocate of the Roman catholics. 
He never defended them as such. 
He never sought for their appro- 
bation, or let his fear of their cen- 
sure influence his opinions. There- 
fore, as he sought not their thanks, 
or 
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or their praise, he would never 
defer to their opmions on any mea- 
sure of parliamentary relief, espe- 
cially in a case where they must 
be looked upon as so much inter- 
ested. But he was relieved from 
any embarrassment on this part 
of the case, by a communication 
which he had that day received 
from an individual of the highest 
rank in the peerage; and its con- 
clusion was in these words—after 
alluding to the reports which had 
been circulated on the objections 
said to exist in the minds of the 
Roman catholic lords—‘* 1 can 
assure you, and you may state on 
my authority, that such reports 
have no foundation.” He (Mr. 
Canning) was glad of this declara- 
tion, for the reports to which it 
referred had gone abroad, and had 
made some impression. Here he 
felt it necessary to state to a larger 
audience what he had before said 
in that house, and often in pri- 
vate—that as he did not, and 
would not, consult the feelings of 
the parties in question on this 
subject, so he would declare upon 
his honour that it was not sug- 
gested to him, directly or indi- 
rectly, by any of those interested 
in its issue. The responsibility 
was entirely his own. Another 
subject upon which in the outset 
he wished to offer a few words, 
was an objection which he had 
somewhere heard, that there was 
something peculiarly improper in 
originating in the house of com- 
mons a measure which concerned 
the privileges of the house of peers. 
That was a question which could 
only be viewed on the ground of 
precedent; and if he looked to 
precedent, he would find that the 
very bill which he now proposed 
to rectify, had its origin in the 
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house of commons, The disqua- 
lification which it enacted was not 
one peculiar to the commons, but 
to the peers; and in looking at 
that bill (30th Charles IL.) it was 
necessary to ubserve the then re- 
lative situations in which the Ro- 
man catholic peers stood with re- 
spect to the catholic commoners. 
The commoners were already ex- 
cluded by the oath of supremacy, 
but notwithstanding that oath, the 
peers, to whom it was not as yet 
offered, held their seats. If he 
found that this bill, while it im- 
posed the oaths of transubstantia- 
tion and supremacy equally on 
catholic peers and commoners, 
only confirmed the disability under 
which commoners had before la- 
boured, but created for the peers 
one to which they had till then not 
been subjected—if such a measure 
originated with the house of com- 
mons, in the name of common 
sense, what ground could there 
be for supposing, that as the com- 
mons had originated the disability, 
they might not also originate the 
relief? But why need he confine 
himself to that particular case, 
when he had so many cases part 
materia. Why the act of the 5th of 
Elizabeth originated with the house 
of commons; the act for disqua- 
lifying the bishops originated with 
that house; and the act for re- 
abilitating those bishops owned the 
same source. ‘This last objection 
reminded him of another, which 
had been alluded to by the ho- 
nourable member for Somerset- 
shire, who had touched upon the 
inconsistency of his opposing re- 
form in the house of commons : 
while, at the same time, he intro- 
duced so large a principle of re- 
form in the house of lords. This 
was the argumentum ad hominem. 

Now 
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Now he (Mr. Canning) had really 
flattered himself, that instead of 
being imeconsistent in the present 
motion, he was most consistent 
with every ground on which he 
had resisted reform. In opposing 
parliamentary reform, he always 
stated that it behoved the proposer 
of such a measure, distinctly to 
detine what his reform meant—- 
whether it was to extend to the 
reconstructing the house of com- 
mons anew, or restoring it to a 
particular state or condition, in 
which it was at some former pe- 
riod. If he were told it was the 
first, he would have the nature of 
the change and its grounds fully 
stated; if he were answered, that 
the proposer’s object was the se- 
cond he had named, he would in- 
quire at what time the house was 
in such situation, how it had ceased 
to be so, and what were the na- 
ture and extent to which it was to 
be restored to its former condition ¢ 
These he took to be necessary 
tests of any measure of reform; 
by all these tests was he willing to 
have his proposition tried; and to 
all these would he be ready to 
answer. To the first he would 
answer, that his object was not to 
reconstruct the house of lords, but 
to bring it back to the state in 
which it formerly existed, when 
Roman catholic peers took their 
seats as matter of right; and if 
asked to point out the period, he 
would say that it was up to the 
30th of November, 1678, the day 
on which the royal assent was 
given to the bill by which those 
peers were excluded; and to the 
other question he would reply, that 
by the ancient custom, such as it 
was from time immemorial, and 
by special statute, which existed 
for 112 years before 1678, Roman 


catholic peers had a right to a seat 
in the upper house of parliament, 
He would say, that from time im- 
memorial, there was no impedi- 
ment to this, and that in later 
times it had, for 112 years, been 
recognized by special statute, by 
which Roman catholic peers ‘had 
been exempted from a_ particular 
oath. If questioned as to the ex- 
tent to which this restoration of 
the house of lords would go, he 
would reply—to admission of six 
English catholic peers, and bya 
possibility, at some future period, 
to the admission of the same num- 
ber of Irish. 

For the present he had said 
enough to show that his measure 
was not an innovation, but a re- 
storation; and he submitted that 
it would require strong counter ar- 
guments to show that he was in 
error. But he would go farther; 
he would show not only that his 
measure was not an innovation of 
any rights, but a restoration of 
rights founded upon principles of 
the strictest justice. He would show 
that the suspension of those rights 
arose from causes which no longer 
existed—that it was framed on 
pretences which were never true— 
that it was founded in injustice 
which could be hardly ever re- 
deemed—that its means were 
marked with cruelty to those pre- 
sent, and an injustice to posterity, 
which scarcely eyer attended con- 
fiscation and war. If he should 
show this, he conceived he should 
have made out such a case as 
would remove many of the diffi- 
culties hitherto opposed to his 
measure, and fully establish that 
it was not founded in any unjust 
innovation on the rights of the 
house of peers, but a restoration 


of the just rights of those noble 
individuals 
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individuals who were now excluded 
from that house. In order to ar- 
rive at a right notion of the state 
of this question, and of the pro- 
portion of the former laws to those 
which were yet unrepealed, it 
might be necessary to take a suc- 
cinct view of the principal laws 
which had been enacted against 
the Roman catholics. Gentlemen 
need not fear that he was going 
to trespass far on their attention, 
by an enlarged history of those 
transactions, but it was _ proper 
that they should be briefly touched, 
in order to clear the question and 
disentangle the argument, and to 
show that the practical maxims of 
antiquated prejudice could not and 
were not to be applied to the mea- 
sures of government, when the 
alleged grounds of those preju- 
dices had ceased toexist. The his- 
tory of legislations, as affecting the 
Roman catholics, might be divided 
into three periods—the first dat- 
ing from the reformation, or, he 
would say from the Ist of Elizabeth 
to the restoration of Charles IL. ; 
the second, from the reign of 
Charles II. to the revolution ; and 
the third, from the revolution to 
the reign of his late majesty, when 
the relaxation of the penal code 
commenced. Gentlemen would 
see that this unequal division, as 
it was, in fact, of those periods, 
was justified by the difference in 
the principle of legislation which 
distinguished the second from the 
first. The severity of Elizabeth 
was caused, if not justified, by 
the plots which had been made 
against her crown and her life, by 
the disquietude of one religion not 
altogether put down, and by the 
mstability of another not wholly es- 
tablished, and by the influence of 
foreign politics, which connected 
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an opposition to her belief with a 
refusal of allegiance to her autho- 
rity. At that period the throne 
and the religion were become so 
identified, that the existence of 
the one was thought to depend 
upon the establishment of the other. 
The severity therefore of any en- 
actments which arose from such 
feelings could not excite surprise ; 
the continuance of that severity 
was another point, and could not 
be justified unless the same causes 
were proved to exist. The next 
period to which he should come 
was the third-—(passing the second 
for the present,)—the period of 
the revolution, when legislation 
against the Roman catholics ceas- 
ed: for after that period, except 
doubling the land-tax, there was 
no other enactment against Roman 
catholics. The causes which ope- 
rated against them at that period 
were a deposed and exiled monarch 
who was of the same religious be- 
lief, a disputed succession, and 
he might call it a divided dynasty. 
It was natural in such a turbulent 
period to unite politics with reli- 
gion, and to look upon the one as 
a sort of test of the other. Look- 
ing at the political feelings of a 
large party amongst his new sub- 
jects, seeing the support which 
the discontented were likely to re- 
ceive from foreign powers, and 
knowing the advantage which 
might be taken by the friends of 
his dethroned predecessor, it was 
natural, he said, in such a case, 
that William III. should not have 
repealed any of the laws which he 
found had been enacted against 
the Roman catholics in the reign 
of Charles Il. and which were not 
yet ten years old. His business 


was to keep down the religion of 
the exiled monarch, not to encou- 
rage 
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rage the acquisition of property by 
those who, with that prope rty, 
might assist his rival—to disarm 
the papists, lest those arms might 
be wielded against himself — his 
business was to render them feeble 
and powerless, in order to render 
their favour for his rival inoperative 
against himself; and in the ex- 
ample which had been set by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
he had a proof of the little dispo- 
sition of some of the continental 
powers to favour the religion which 
he was so anxious to support. 
Taking those circumstances into 
consideration, it was natural to 
think that William would not be 


disposed to look with any kind of 


favour on his catholic subjects in 
England. But in Ireland, where 
there was a much greater propor- 
tion of the people hostile to the 
government, and favourmg the 
cause of the dethroned king, the 
system towards the catholics was 
one of more unmixed severity. 
There the attempt was made to 
grind the people to the dust, to 
loosen the holds of family and 
kindred, so as to make society al- 
most untenable; but was this the 
wantonness or caprice of protest- 
ants? No, but because the pro- 
testant religion established in Ire- 
land was less settled, and because 
an opposition to it was almost in 
every instance in that day connect- 
ed with the support of a competi- 
tor for the crown. Setting aside 
both those periods, that of Eliza- 
beth and the revolution, in the first 
of which there were so many 
causes connected with the safety 
of the religion and the throne for 
the enactment of penal statutes 
against Roman catholics, and in 
the second when the same reasons 
prevailed against their repeal. The 
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period of Charles II. to which he 
would now come, would be found 
insulated as far as this question 
was concerned. The enactments 
of that period derived no sanctity 
from the antiquated severities of 
Elizabeth, nor could they have any 
reference to the transactions of 
Wm. III. In that reign (of Chas.IL) 
there was no internal struggle— 
no foreign enemy. There was no 
external danger. The measures 
of severity against the Roman ca- 
tholics, in that reign, did not de- 
scend from the monareh, but as- 
cended from the parliament to the 
throne. If honourable members 
would look at the history of the 
penal code with the same close 
attention with which he had _ been 
obliged to view it, they would 
be ‘surprised to find the small 
portion of legislative enactments 
against the Roman catholics, ex- 
cept what was shut up within 
the reign of the Second Charles. 
They would find that in the reign 
of the late sovereign, almost the 
whole of the penal enactments had 
been repealed, except the 5th of 
Elizabeth, which was confirmed in 
the reign of Charles II. and the 
13th of Elizabeth, prohibiting all 
communication with the see of 
Rome, which it was well known 
had fallen into disuse. He be- 
lieved that these were nearly all 
which remained, except a statute 
of Queen Anne, which gave ad- 
vowsons of livings possessed by 
Roman catholics to the univers 
ties, and some certain oaths put 
to catholics entering the army or 
navy. But, as to these last, they 
were done away with by the act of 
1817. Now, he did not wish to af 
firm as an universal proposition, for 
he would not say whether, in some 
corner of an obscure statute, there 

might 
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might not remain some penal 
clause which was not swept away 
by the act of 1791; but speaking 
generally, he believed he might 
say, that the whole of the penal 
enactments which remained against 
the Roman catholics would be 
fuund to have been passed within 
the period of the reign of Charles 
Il. He mentioned this for the pur- 


wse of narrowing the compass of 


the debate, and because the whole 
ground of the enactment lay within 
this restrictive circle. The period 
of Charles Il. held by that which 
preceded and that which followed. 
It held with the preceding period 
upon this—that it extended the 
enactments of the 5th of Elizabeth 
from the commons to the lords, 
and it held by the period which 
followed in this, that in the revo- 
lution that act had not been repeal- 
ed, but as hostility to the Roman 
catholic religion was one cause of 
the revolution, so it was continued 
to be a ground for future enact- 
ments, if they should be considered 
necessary. Thus, then, the atten- 
tion of the house would be chiefly 
contined to the reign of Chas. II. 
To those who attended to the his- 
tory of that period, it was not a 
matter of surprise that Charles, 
who was not avowedly, but secretly, 
a catholic, and his brother, who 
was avowedly of that religion, had 
used the professors of that religion, 
if not to subvert the constitution, 
at least to dispense with some of 
its most important checks; and 
that, in consequence, parliament 
should have looked with very great 
jealousy upon the prospect which 
they had of a popish succession 
to the throne. 

_In entering upon the transac- 
tions of this reign, he was aware 
that he was going upon the most 
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debateable ground in history. The 
accounts of it given by writers on 
both sides were extremely partial: 
but without going the lengths of 
either party, he thought he might 
safely assert, that the predominant 
feeling of the parliament of that 
day, was that of objection to a 
popish successor. If that point 
was duly considered, it would 
throw light upon what would be 
otherwise obscure, and make that 
plain which would be otherwise 
complicated and difficult; would 
strip some of the measures of 
that day, of the severity which 
otherwise would need apology. 
To this point was also to be re- 
ferred, the great object which the 
parliament seemed to have in view, 
of debarring the duke of York 
from the succession—an object 
very plainly evinced by their re- 
peated remonstrances respecting 
him. These frequent remon- 
strances, and the many indications 
of ill will towards the duke of 
York, which were then so repeat- 
edly manifested, show that the 
duke’s religion was the danger they 
apprehended, and that the object 
they really aimed at was his ex- 
clusion, and to it they eventually 
came, as the plain and direct re- 
medy to meet the danger which 
they beheld in so alarming a light. 
When he stated these historical 
faets, and adverted to the heat 
which accompanied them, he did 
not mean to blame the transactions 
of these times, but to show the 
object the house of commons had 
in view. These proceedings went 
on in their order. The test act 


(the 25th Charles II.) was intro- 
duced for the purpose of affecting 
all officers, civil and military, and 
compelling them, after the obliga- 
tions of allegiance and supremacy, 

to 
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to make the declaration against 
transubstantiation within such and 
such a period, This was evident- 
ly aimed at the duke of York, who 
was, he must repeat, the main 
object in all these measures, and 
it had the immediate and foreseen 
effect intended by its promoters; 
for he, the moment it was passed, 
laid down his office of lord high 
admiral of England, and also 
ceased at the same moment to be a 
minister of the crown. This led 


to another statute (the 30th of 


Charles II.) introducing a. still 
severer test. It contained adecla- 
ration, commonly called the decla- 
ration against popery, denying 
transubstantiation, and asserting 
the sacrifice of the mass and other 
ceremonies of the catholic religion 
to be superstitious and idolatrous : 
but its principal object was to ex- 
clude from both houses of parlia- 
ment, peers or commoners who 
refused to subscribe to this decla- 
ration. This act passed the com- 
mons, met also some opposition 
in the house of lords, where the 
duke of York, not without some 
difficulty, succeeded in procuring 
an exemption in his favour from 
taking the declaration imposed by 
the bill. It was sent back, with 
this exemption, to the commons, 
who passed it, leaving its opera- 
tion to papists in general; but 
upon finding the duke had _ pro- 
tected himself, then alone was the 
exclusion bill thought of, and to 
it they firmly came. While these 
matters were going on, the general 
alarm against popery was widely 
spread, and the king was address- 
ed against his marriage with a 
catholic; but the great struggle, 
first by the test act, then when 
the severer test failed to exclude 
from parliament, and last of all 
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the exclusion bill, was clearly di- 
rected against the duke of York’s 
succession to the crown. Rapin, 
who was an historian not likely to 
mistake or mis-state the object for 
which the house of commons was 
then struggling, in speaking of 
the great bearing of all these acts, 
said, that the exclusion of the 
duke of York from the crown, 
was all along the governing motive 
of the commons—that they at- 
tacked him step by step, and 
when all the smaller measures 
failed or were evaded, then they 
introduced the exclusion bill, which 
was the plain and palpable remedy. 
What inference did he (Mr. Can- 
ning) draw from this series of 
acts ?—not that the parliament 
of that day were wrong—not that 
the succession of the duke of York 
ought not to have been guarded 
against as dangerous—but that 
this having been the real and un- 
doubted danger which the parlia- 
ment provided against, the exist- 
ence of the penal enactments of 
that day could not be defended, 
but on the same grounds of neces- 
sity. Where, then, now were 
these grounds? Where now was 
the popish successor to the throne 
of these realms? Where was 
now the danger of popish ascend- 
ancy within these realms; and if 
there be none in existence, were 
they now justified in retaining the 
same penal measures as their an- 
cestors had framed, when all the 
danger was passed, and the only 
necessity for their existence long 
abandoned ? 

In looking at these events, he 
did not mean to enter into a_ nice 
disquisition, how far a political 


purpose did or did not morally 
justify the sacrifice to a nation 


object of the rights of innocent in- 
dividuals: 
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dividuals: that was a_ difficult 
question, and must be determined 
upon a view of the urgency of the 
particular case: neither did he 
mean to enter into the question 
of the guilt or innocence of the 
rties affected by the measures he 
bad stated. One of the peculiar 
circumstances of the case was, 
that he might, without touching 
his argument, grant either their 
guilt or their innocence—he might 
contend, argument: gratia, that 
the necessity and desire to get rid 
of the duke of York’s succession, 
either did or did not justify the 
extinction, as a political body, of 
the catholic peerage. But should 
they, who had not the pretence of 
the same danger, idly and vexa- 
tiously contend for a continuance 
of the same remedy, and when 
called upon by reason and justice 
to permit a principle of exclusion, 
now no longer necessary, still per- 
severe in enacting a penalty, and 
convert a measure, of temporary 
precaution at the time of its for- 
mation, into a bill of wanton, per- 
manent, and unjust exclusion ? 
A careful perusal of the history of 
the reign of Charles II. would 
satisfy the house as to the govern- 
ing principle of this exclusion. 
They could never fail to recollect 
the different attempts of the house 
of commons, to press upon the 
measures of restriction and 
exclusion against a popish suc- 
cessor. Inthe ferment of these 
umes, came to the aid of the 
ists, the memorable popish 
at a season which, as Mr. 
aume well observes, was pecu- 
ly fit to seize on the fears and 
apprehensions of a people jealous 
© an extraordinary degree, and 
alive to every suspicion. The cr 
of a plot, all on a sudden, wack 
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their ears; and they, like men 
affrighted and in the dark, took 
every figure for a spectre. The 
terror of ea¢h man became the 
source of terror to another, and, 
an universal panic being ditfused, 
reason and argument, and com- 
mon sense, and common humanity, 
lost allinfluence over them. As 
it was so much the custom to 
refer to the firm and _ efficient 
manner in which their ancestors 
had protected their liberties, and 
secured their transmission to their 
successors, he must call upon 
them to retrace their steps for 
a century; and when they re- 
ferred to the measures pursued 
by the parliament of Charles, 
he should like to know, whe- 
ther the mode adopted in 1678 
was that which they would be dis- 
posed to select, as ove denoting 
the famed wisdom of their ances- 
tors? The parliament of 1678 
met on the 2Ist of October, and 
the king’s speech at their opening, 
only slightly alluded to the popish 
plot. ‘The commons having, as 
heretofore stated, a great game to 
play, affected a great solicitude 
for further information: they sat 
day after day, and all day te 
engaged in the examination of 
witnesses upon the subject of 
Oates’s plot: to relieve the tedium 
of so solemn an inquiry, they issued 
warrants for the apprehension of 
agreat number of persons, and 
among many others, of six catho- 
lic peers. On the seventh day of 
this examination, after devoting to 
the consideration of the legislative 
measure which they thought grew 
out of it, just as much time as 
that house was in the habit of 
giving to a turnpike bill for a new 
road hastily completed, the com- 
mons sent up this act, which re 
a 
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had framed amid this daily exami- 
nation of Oates’s witnesses, to 
the house of lords for their appro- 
bation; and that no part of their 
proceeding should want a share 
of the spirit which governed their 
deliberations, with it they sent up 
warrants for the arrest of six out 
of the eighteen catholic peers who 
then sat in the house of lords. 
The commons may have deliberated 
with becoming gravity and tem- 
per—they may have framed their 
bill with sufficient wisdom—they 
may have had an abundant justi- 
fication for not delaying the course 
which they thought the emergency 
required ; but in what temper did 
the lords proceed, when they saw, 
unmoved, one third of the catholic 
peers of their own body, swept 
away without inquiry, without 
trial ’—when they saw these peers, 
in the very first instance, committed 
to prison as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the first discussion of the 
question? It was during this calm 
preparation, furnished by Oates’s 
plot, that the house of lords was 
called upon to enact the 30th of 
Charles II. goaded as they were 
from day to day by the commons, 
assailed as they were by all the 
horrors of the popish plot, and 
with this Titus Oates thundering 
at their doors, they nevertheless 
tacked the exemption in favour of 
the duke of York, to the bill so 
pressed upon them. It, however, 
went forth sufficiently compre- 
hensive to exclude the whole of 
the catholic peers from their seats 
in parliament; not, as he had of 
fore said, upon any ground of 
manent disability . but because t “ 
were supposed to be involved in 
a particular plot for a specific pur- 
. This exclusion could not have 
en intended for any other pur- 
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pose than to calm the alarms and 
agitation which then prevailed, 
It his motion were, however, re- 
jected, what must be the condi- 
tion of the catholic peers? That 
the measure which their ancestors 
imposed upon them to effect a 
precautionary security, if not this 
night reversed by their vote, must 
be declared, in the face of the 
world, by the successors of the 
men who made it, as permane ntly 
fixed upon these peers and their 
successors for ever, without the 
shadow of present justification, or 
the smallest imputation of crime, 
What was the species of right 
which was atlected by both the 
25th and 30th of Charles II.? 
The first interposed against all 
civil and military possessors of 
place, the declaration against tran- 
substantiation, in addition to the 
oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy; and the second enacted 
that no peer should vote or make 
his proxy in the house, or sit there 
during the debates, until he should 
first take the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, and make and 
subscribe the declaration contained 
in the act; and the consequence 
of this enactment was the exclu- 
sion from the house of peers of 
certain catholic noblemen, not of 
small number or insignificant rank; 
but of great amount, and the very 
highest distinction in the peerage. 
Against this exciusion a protest 
was formally entered upon . 
journals of the house of lords : 
set out with declaring the orivileg 
of the peerage to be an honout 
which they enjoyed by ween 
and of so inherent a quality as 
that nothing could do away, but 
what the law of the land could 
withal take away, their lives and 
liberties. It was clear that a great 
struggle 
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struggle was made to resist this 
deprivation of privilege, and that 
the lords yielded to the fears 
which were then expressed by the 
commons. What was however 
very singular in the proceedings 
of the house of lords of that day 
was, that three years previously, 
namely, in 1675, the lords added 
to a standing order of their house, 
a proviso, which remained up to 
this hour unrepealed in their jour- 
nals, and stood as an order by the 
lords spiritual and temporal in 
parliament assembled—that the 
peerage being an inherent right, 
no bill should pass which imposed 
any test upon peers, preparatory 
to the delivery of their opinion in 
the deliberations of their house. 
How then, happened it, he would 
ask, that this standing order, 
framed and entered three years 
before the act of 1678, should 
have been suffered to remain, 
if the expulsion of the catho- 
lic peers were intended to be 
perpetual? He did not mean to 
setup a standing order of one 
branch of the legislature in com- 
petition with the law of the land, 
which he knew must be held to be 
impregnable, or to deny that if 
the one contained any thing in- 
compatible with the provisions of 
the other, the statute must be 
obeyed, and the standing order 
disregarded ; but from the circum- 
stance of the latter being suffered 
to remain, he meant to infer one of 
two things—either that the lords 
were at the moment in the posses- 
sion and exercise of their calm 
deliberative functions, and, intend- 
ing the expulsion of the peers to 
be but iemporary, did not revoke 
the ye order: or that, in 
the hurry and rage of their pro- 
—. they forbore to pause and 
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look b&ck at the order which they 
had just before adopted, and had 
acted under the influence of the 
menaces of the commons, and 
under the hazard, if they refused 
their assent to the measures then 
demanded, of being involved in 
the conspiracy to murder the king, 
and subvert the constitution— 
that, in fact, their sober and de- 
liberate judgment was overpower- 
ed by the sense of the temporary 
danger in which they were in- 
volved at the time. As the house 
of commons, too, had not re- 
quired the suspensfen of that 
standing order, it was reasonable 
to infer, that it was suffered to 
remain to be rendered available 
for the privileges of those peers 
when they were to be permitted 
to resume their temporal rights. 
This construction derived consi- 
derable force from the act itself; 
it was indeed a sad specimen of 
that legislative work which many 
were of opinion ought to be con- 
sidered as peculiarly unalterable 
and fundamental, It was a most 
unhappy example to show the 
wisdom and sagacity then exer- 
cised in framing these acts. The 
preamble was drawn in so clumsy 
a manner, as to be unworthy of 
comparison with the style used 
even in the present day, when 
legislative acts had become so 
enormously obscure and cumbrous, 
as to be framed in the hurry of 
the moment for almost every pur- 
pose. The preamble declared 
that divers good laws had been 
made to prevent the increase and 
dangers of popery; notwithstand- 
ing which, many apprehensions 
arose from the free access of po- 
pish ep to his maj - 
son and court, pri 
ss of = st “ late 
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to sit in parliament; and it then 
went on to state the necessity of 
their banishment from the royal 
presence. The latter partof this 
preamble was nonsense; for the 
catholic lords had not then “ of 
late” had the privilege of sitting 
in parhament; up to oa ome 
they sat in the house of lords as a 
matter of right, and were not ex- 
cluded or affected by the restric- 
tions adopted in the fom of com- 
mons. In the latter, some catho- 
lics had contrived by evasions of 
one kind or another to retain their 
seats, but there were three expul- 
sions as popish recusants. The 
declaration in the preamble could 
only therefore apply to the com- 
mons; and yet the exclusion 
which the bill effected compre- 
hended both, and in its conse- 
quences excluded the lords, not 
only from their seats in their 
own house of parliament, but also 
from presenting themselves at 
court. If this law were to be 
deemed a bulwark of the consti- 
tution, how was it that those who 
looked upon it as such, should 
have disregarded the great altera- 
tion made in it by his Tate majesty 
in 1791, when he removed the lia- 
bility of a catholic peer to be pro- 
secuted for coming into his ma- 
jesty's presence, or into the court 
where the king resided? It was 
remarkable, that while the act of 
the 30th of Charles II. excluded 
all catholics, peers as well as 
commoners, from the royal pre- 
sence, the act of 1791 should 
restore peers alone, and yet that 
peers alone should be placed in a 
most anomalous situation by that 


very indulgence. 
“the restoration of the catholic 


peers to admissibility to the pre- 
sence of their sovereign, was an 
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admission of their privilege to at- 
tend as hereditary counsellors of 
the crown, notwithstanding the 
general deprivation of privile 

which the act of Charles II. in 
flicted upon them. But then, what 
was the state in which catholic 
peers were placed by the double 
Operation of the old and new laws 
affecting them? The act of 179] 
altered the oath of supremacy so 
far as to admit into the King’s pre- 
sence any catholic peer who had 
sworn the oath, that he did not be- 
lieve “‘ that the pope of Rome, or 
any other foreign prince, prelate, 
state, or potentate, hath or ought 
to have any temporal or civil juris- 
diction, power, superiority, or pre- 
eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm:” he had oh 
now to make this disclaimer of the 
temporal power of the pope, and 
he was competent to tender his ad- 
vice to his sovereign in the royal 
closet. But into parliament he 
could not go without denying tran- 
substantiation, and asserting the 
invocation of the Virgin Mary, 
and other saints, and the sacrifice 
of the mass, to be superstitious 
and idolatrous. He did not mean 
to enter into the spirit of these dis- 
tinctions between the denial of the 
temporal power of the pope and 
the declaration against transub- 
stantiation; but it did certainly 
exhibit a strange anomaly in legis- 
lation. Here was a catholic peer, 
born, amongst the possession of 
other rights, to the enjoyment of 
two particular privileges—one was 
to sitin parliament and to give his 
advice to his sovereign as a peer, 
and in the face of his colleagues 
and of the nation to defend and 
yustify that advice in his place m 
the legislature; the other privilege 
was, as an hereditary counselice & 
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the crown, the right of entering 
the king’s closet, and giving his 
majesty such advice as he thought 
wise and expedient for the affairs 
of the nation. How was this peer 
placed? If he would only deny 
the civil and temporal power of 
the pope, no man could prevent 
his entering the royal closet, and 
advising his majesty upon his civil 
and temporal affairs—he might, 
if he were an assassin, plunge a 
poinard into his sovereign’s breast 
at such an interview, so easily and 
simply acquired—he might influ- 
ence theroyal mind without danger 
or risk, or personal responsibility 
—the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation must be conceded before he 
can enter parliament. Was there 
ever an absurdity in the precau- 
tionary guards of legislation like 
this? So that the catholic peer 
could, according to this sagacious 
and fictitious disjunction of the 
old oaths, go to St. James’s, and 
advise his sovereign upon state 
affairs; but if he turns his horses’ 
heads towards the parliament house 
to justify, in his place as a peer, 
the advice he had given in the 
toyal closet, he was met by a jus- 
tice of the peace, and told that 
into the parliament he could not 
enter until he took the spiritual 
oaths—that the taking of these 
was a necessary preliminary to the 
vilege of defending the counsel 
é had given. Was it in this spirit 
they were to continue to legislate 
in the 19th century, upon the ex- 
ample and authority of a house of 
lords, sitting and legislating under 
duresse in the 17th century? And 
Were they to continue to act upon 
a declaration of danger expressed 
in the preamble, but repealed in 
he better spirit of more modern 
tmes? From the duresse in which 
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the house of lords in Charles the 
Second’s time debated, and the 
avowed danger in the preamble of 
their act, he drew this conclusion 
—either the act of Charles the 
Second ought to be maintained, or 
the partial repeal of it by the act 
of 1791 abandoned. If the one 
were necessary, the other could 
not be ; and the sooner it was, with 
its sister provision, withdrawn the 
better. 

Amongst all the anomalies with 
which their legislation had been 
charged, this respecting the ca- 
tholic peers was the greatest; but 
the anomaly did not cease where 
he had just left it, and, as the late 
reign of George the Third, fertile 
in relief as it had been, had added 
another anomaly in endeavouring 
to ameliorate the condition of those 
who revered the late king’s me- 
mory for his beneficence towards 
them,, so it remained at the very 
opening of his present majesty’s 
auspicious reign, for king George 
the Fourth to add some little fur- 
ther anomaly to the condition of 
his catholic peers, which, like all 
the preceding attempts to mitigate 
their condition, had aggrayated the 
fate of those whom it was intended 
to dignify. Last year, for the first 
time during a century, were catho- 
lic peers summoned to attend the 
ceremony of a royal coronation. 
This solemn and magnificent ce- 
remony took place in the jm yen 
of the representatives of the po- 
tentates of catholic as well as pro- 
testant Europe, with all that aw- 
ful and imposing majesty, which 
was arranged to accompany the 
appearance of the king on such 
an occasion, when surrounded b 
a great and free people, and whic 
no doubt the ambassadors were to 
report to the king’s allies through- 
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out the world. Who, on that great 
occasion, o'ertopped the whole 
peerage of Great Britain ?—the 
catholic duke of Norfolk. Who 
was it that the king selected to re- 
turn thanks to the peers of the 
realm and his other loving subjects, 
when they had risen to pay the ho- 
mage of pledging his majesty’s 
health?—the catholic duke of 
Norfolk. Who did homage on 
that memorable day as premier 
peer, in the presence of the as- 
sembled peerage of the kingdom ? 
—the catholic duke of Norfolk. 
Do you imagine that it never oc- 
curred to the representatives of 
the potentates of Europe, then 
contemplating this imposing spec- 
tacle?—Do you imagine that not 
only the ministers of catholic 
Austria, catholic France, but of 
states more bigotted (if there be 
any bigotted) to the catholic reli- 
gion, to reflect that the moment 
this solemn ceremony was over, 
the duke of Norfolk became dis- 
seised of the exercise of his privi- 
leges among his fellow peers, 
stripped of his robes of office, and 
of his peerage, which were to be 
worn by the other peers, of what- 
ever degree, but by him were to 
be laid aside and hung up until the 
distant-—be it a very distant—day, 
when the coronation of a successor 
to his present most gracious sove- 
reign should again call him forth 
to assist in the solemnization. 
Thus, before the eyes of the peers 
and people of England, in the pre- 
sence of the representatives of the 
illustrious princes of the nations 
of the world, the duke of Norfolk 
standing highest in rank among 
the peers, the lord Clifford, like 
him, representing a long line of il- 
lustrious and heroic ancestry, were 
to appear merely called forth and 
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furnished for the pageant, like the 
wax candles and lustres that flamed 
and sparkled in the scene; and 
then, when they had graced the 
solemnity of the day, to be, like 
them, thrown by as useless and 
temporary formalities. They were 
alone, among all those who had 
the privilege of paying their ho- 
mage to the king, shut out from 
assisting the councils of their na- 
tion, and testifying by their votes 
their loyalty and duty to his Ma- 
jesty and his people. Was it 
not trifling with their feelings, to 
tell them that they were unworthy 
of their individual share in the le- 
gislation of that country, in whose 
most august ceremony they were 
yet deemed worthy to take so pre- 
eminent a part, and were acknow- 
ledged to have performed it with 
so much distinguished dignity? 
It would be better policy to have 
left them, under all their disabilities, 
unnoticed in that day of state, 
than to bring them forward in the 
front of the ceremony and splen- 
dour of such an occasion, and ex- 

se them in the eyes of the world 
to the humiliation of being sup- 
posed to labour under that natural 
rw in addition to their 
civil exclusion—of being satisfied 
with the trumpery distinction (for 
such in comparison it was) of being 
intrusted with a place in that pa- 
geant, while they were deemed 
unworthy of enjoying the more 
substantial privileges of their birth 
and rank. 

Compare the situation in which 
the catholic peers were placed at 
the coronation, with that of any 
of the other illustrious personages 
assembled on the occasion. All 
others appeared adding the formal 
display of their rank to the enjoy- 
ment of its more substantial attri- 

butes, 
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butes, while they alone were in- 
vited to a momentary possession 
of distinction in the state, which 
almost in the same instant they 
were called upon to abandon; and 
every repetition of which must 
convey to ingenuous minds, not 
the exaltation of rank, but its ad- 
ditional degradation. In vain may 
they trace back the glories of their 
ancestry—in vain may they appeal 
to the long experience of their own 
loyalty and their worth, their pri- 
vilege was still to hoist the banner 
in the recurring day of chivalrous 
pomp, but to lay it down when 
that day had passed, and to forego 
all the real anc substantial advan- 
tages of their illustrious rank and 
condition im the community in 
which they lived, until they could 
obey the call of their legislative 
opponents, and cease to utter spi- 
ntual and ecclesiastical homilies, 
according to the practice of their 
ancestors. 

Having stated thus much as 
applicable to the case of the 
English catholic peers, he should 
now for a moment turn to the con- 
dition of the catholic peers in the 
sister kingdom. In the course of 
the late royal visit of his majesty 
to Ireland—a visit which he agreed 
with his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Plunkett) in thinking was as much 
a measure of wisdom as of grace 
—a noble lord of the catholic re- 
ligion (the earl of Fingall) was, by 
the grace and favour of his ma- 
jesty, decorated with the riband 
of the national order of Ireland 
(the order of St. Patrick). He 
(Mr. Canning) was curious to learn 
if there were any circumstances 
connected with this mark of dis- 
unction, which made it come with 
peuave ce and favour from the 

ing to the earl of Fingall. He 
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had therefore directed his atten- 
tion to the statutes of the order, 
and in the preamble read the qua- 
lifications which the personage was 
supposed to possess who was Sse- 
lected for the distinguished honour 
of being a knight of St. Patrick. 
It set out with declaring “ that 
whereas it hath been the custom 
of the wisest and most beneficent 
princes to distinguish their loyal 
and dutiful subjects by marks of 
honour, and thereby to point out 
their eminent merits and services, 
as an example to excite the emu- 
lation of others to attain similar 
distinction.” These were the rea- 
sons which recommended and jus- 
tified the selection of lord Fingall 
for so high a mark of bis majesty’s 
favour. But as to the emulation 
which that most gracious act was 
to excite, how was that to be ex- 
emplitied? Did not the law of the 
land place lord Fingall, when he 
departed from the court of Dublin 
to his own estate in the country, 
in a worse situation, as to the real 
exercise of political power, than 
any of the labourers who tilled 
the ground around his dwelling? 
Lord Fingall, because of being a 
catholic peer, was not only wholly 
disqualified from sitting or voting 
in either house of parliament, but 
also from voting at the election of 
a member for either. The tillers 
of his ground, catholic or protest 
ant could, perhaps, the very hum- 
blest among them, vote at the elec- 
tion of a member to represent him 
in parliament, while lord Fingall 
alone was not thought fit to be 
intrusted with the privilege of 
voting at the election of any of the 
representative peers of Ireland. 
Was that an anomaly which ought 
to have perpetual existence? Here 
he begged to sav, that if the house 

allowed 
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allowed him to bring in the bill 
which he meant to propose to their 
consideration, he meant to include 
the Irnsh as well as the English 
veers, and that the former should 
so the privilege of being candi- 
dates for the representative peer- 
age, as well as voting at the elec- 
tions for their own body. 

He had as yet considered the 
act of 1678 only in a_ political 
ape of view ; but he should great- 
y underrate its importance, if he 
were not to say that its operation 
upon the individuals who suffered 
by it was peculiarly distressing 
and unpolitic. One could not pos- 
sibly look at the period and cir- 
cumstances of the passing of that 
act, without seeing that the house 
of lords was under duresse at the 
time, and had been instigated to 
pass the measure by false pre- 
tences. When he spoke of false 
pretences, he begged to repeat his 
former observation, that were the 
motives real instead of being false 
—were the object to extinguish 
the catholic peerage, instead of to 
exclude the duke of York, (a right 
and necessary measure at the time) 
—if it had been just at the time, 
instead of being doubtful and sus- 
picious, still he would say, that 
the necessity for continuing the 
infliction of these restrictions had 
long since passed away. Were 
the five catholic peers, who were 
not tried, proved guilty; instead 
of no charge being attempted to 
be substantiated against them— 
were lord Stafford as guilty as he 
was believed to be innocent—he 
should have still to say that no 
political grounds bad been made 
out, to visitupon the catholic 

tual disabilities —be 
should have still to say that the 
pretexts upon which the operation 
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of these laws was attempted to be 
sustained, could not be admitted 
in reason or in justice—that their 
whole spirit and tenour was mcon- 
sistent with the principle of British 
law—that it was revolting to hu- 
manity, if even the pretexts were 
true, to brand remote posterity 
with eternal penalties for the acts 
of times long ceasing to influence 
the present age. But when all 
these pretences were false—when 
the origin of these acts, the popish 
plot, was built upon the fabrica- 
tion of abandoned wretches com- 
mitting the most enormous per 
jury; then he would ask upon 
what grounds were these exclu- 
sions to be justified, with what 
grace could any man call for their 
prolongation ? He contended, that 
to these catholic peers, not only 
in reference to their quality as 
peers of the land, but to their 
feelings and their characters as 
men, the country owed an atone- 
ment, for the blood which had 
been shed, for the wounds which 
had been inflicted, for the punish- 
ments with which they had been 
visited. The country owed them 
a relief from those restraints which 
it had decreed in its severity; and 
which, even if they were merited 
by the original transgressors, had 
been too severely imposed upon 
their unoflending posterity. In 
common fairness and candour, he 
thought the house must believe, 
that parliament had formerly taken 
the popish confessions, on which 
they proceeded, not in any deep 
and entire conviction of their truth, 
but in that sort of unexaminio 
belief, which made them thin 
that those confessions contained 
enough to effect the accomplish- 
ment of their object; and that, 
although they imagined it ~— 
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be sufficient to carry such a par- 
liamentary object, they did not 
suppose it would go any farther. 
Now, if he found that the act 
alluded to was passed by the same 
impulse, as it were, which brought 
lord Stafford to the block; that, 
surely, furnished a ground of sus- 
picion as to its real object, which 
parliament would do well now to 
remove. Here, again, he might 
be permitted to say, that he was 
far from feeling any desire to enter 
upon this litigated question. He 
proposed only to propound the 
facts, and they were these—that 
the accusation against lord Staf- 
ford and his confederacy, was got 
up hastily, as a harbinger to the 
subsequent bill; and, without 
doubt, as a probable means of 
effecting his ruin, that those means, 
eventually, so far succeeded, as 
that not only the venerable person 
designated in the bill, but the 
whole of the catholic peers of the 
realm were excluded from parlia- 
ment—that, im pursuance of this 
accusation, the earl of Stafford was 
brought to trial, condemned, and 
beheaded—that, in about six or 
seven years after that event, the 
princ:pal witnesses against him 
were convicted of perjury; and, 
that, after that conviction, a bill 
reversing lord Stafford’s attainder, 
was brought. into the house of 
lords, and passed there; but that, 
on its coming down to the house 
of commons, it was rejected. This 
rejection was accounted for by 
some historians, on the ground of 
the house’s disinclination to enter- 
tain a bill of this nature: while 
others accounted for it, and as he 
(Mr. Canning) thought sufficiently, 
y the intervention of the ques- 
tions which naturally occupied 
attention upon the occasion 
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of the duke of Monmouth’s land- 
ing; besides which, that parliament 
soon ceased to sit. True it was, 
that after that parliament had been 
dissolved, the bill was not re- 
versed; true it was, that Titus 
Oates, who had been convicted of 
perjury, and although he could 
not sustain his accusations, was, 
after the revolution, pensioned by 
government; yet he (Mr. Canning) 
was very much afraid that all this 
was no recognition of the principle 
of that bill, that like many other 
unjust measures, it had been en- 
acted, not so much from any feel- 
ing of its justice or its policy, as 
on account of the 


* Res dura, et regni novitas—-—-" > & 


of the temper and condition of the 
times. He was fearful that it had 
not been much considered or look- 
ed into; and he was the rather 
confirmed in this opinion, when he 
found a sensible and judicious 
historian, like Mr. Hume, capable 
of publishing this remark on the 
bill for attainting lord Stafford :— 
“ The bill fixed so deep a reproach 
on the former proceedings of the 
exclusionists, that it met with great 
opposition among the lords! and 
it was at last, after one reading, 
dropped by the commons. =e 
the reparation of injustice be the 
sana banass which a nation can 
attain, the present emergence 
seemed very improper for granting 
so full a justification to the catho- 
lics, and throwing so foul a stain 
on the protestants.” The state- 
ment of the historjan, then, was, 
that some justification was to be 
found for parliament, not so much 
on the merits wee case, as On 
the expediency of separating those 
aoe eae already weighed so 
strongly on the minds of the —_ 
er 
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bers, from it. He (Mr. Canning) 
would not say whether, or no, 
Mr. Hume was right in this state- 
ment, but he, himself, drew from 
it the same inference which he had 
already drawn from the acts of 
Charles the Second’s reign. Had 
parliament now any similar rea- 
sons for excluding the catholic 
peers? Could it experience any 
difficulty in making, as far as lay 
in its power, atonement to their 
Tescustionte' Were the same jea- 
lousies now to be consulted? Was 
there any reason why the judg- 
ment of the house should now be 
influenced to adopt measures tend- 
ing to destroy the uniformity and 
equity of that constitution to which 
we owed our immortal form of 
government, and our otherwise 
equal laws? ‘Or, would they now 
be disposed to defend every act of 
a government whose proceedings 
were to be excused on the score of 
expediency? But, though the re- 
versal of that act of attainder did 
not pass, and though Oates was 
pensioned, as having been a mar- 
tyr (and if he was not a martyr, 
he was a victim, for it must be ad- 
mitted, notwithstanding that he 
did not adequately atone for his 
wickedness, . did suffer to such 
a degree, as earned for him, among 
all descriptions of men, feelings of 
commiseration for the, severity of 
his punishment :) the historian ap- 
= to feel that it had been 

tter if that pension had not beea 
conferred. From the extract which 
he had read, the house would have 
perceived that Mr. Hume, without 
giving any opinion as to the in- 
Justice of withholding the reversal 
of the attainder, had rather de- 
fended it on principles of expe- 
diency. Yet this was the cold ob- 
servation of the same writer, who, 
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with regard to the executionr of 
lord Stafford, had spoken thus :— 
‘** This is the last blood which was 
shed on account of the popish plot 
—an incident, which, for the cre- 
dit of the nation, it were better to 
bury in eternal oblivion ; but which 
it is necessary to perpetuate, as 
well to maintain the truth of his- 
tory, as to warn, if possible, their 
posterity and all mankind, never 
again to fall into so shameful and 
barbarous a delusion.” Rapin had 
this remark upon the failure of the 
measure :—“‘ The lords, in passing 
the bill, did it rather to oblige the 
king, than with any view to do 
justice to lord Stafford, But the 
commons did not entertain the 
same deference for the wishes of 
James: it was lost in that house, 
after a second reading, and was 
never heard of more.” Yet, iw 
spite of the truth of these rela- 
tions—in spite of the representa- 
tions of the historians he had 
named, and of the perjuries of 
Oates—what were the opinions of 
more impartial judges on the sub- 
ject of lord Statford’s attainder, as 
they had been delivered at a later 
period of our history? In the year 
1786, on the question which was 
about that time raised as to the 
abatement of Mr. Warren Hast- 
ings’s impeachment, considerable 
debates took place both in the 
house of commons and house of 
lords. In the discussion of pre- 
cedents on that occasion, the case 
of lord Stafford, as to the conti- 
nuation or discontinuation of an 
impeachment after the dissolution 
of a parliament, was very much re- 
lied on. It was his (Mr. Canning’s) 
intention to quote the opinions of 
two very distinguished men, the 


late lords Thurlow and Kenyon. 
Lord Thurlow, undoubtedly, was 
not 
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not a favourer of catholic emanci- 
ation; and lord Kenyon, he be- 
0 was as little affected towards 
it: at any rate, it would be al- 
lowed, that the latter had not be- 
queathed to his posterity any ve- 
hement affection for it. Lord 
Thurlow declared “ that he dis- 
dained a precedent which was de-~ 
rived from times when accusations, 
darkly contrived, and impudently 
alleged against innocent men, were 

edily entertained—when indi- 
viduals were liable to suffer in their 
lives and fortunes, not because 
they had committed crimes against 
the state, but because they had 
rendered themselves obnoxious to 
this or that party in the state.” 
Lord Kenyon’s opinion was still 
more marked and decided: he 
also rejected the precedent; and 
he said that “‘ whatever, while their 
passions were excited, and their 
feelings were strong, men might 
have thought, at the time, of 
the conviction and sentence of lord 
Stafford, he firmly believed that 
there was noone of them who, 
when reason had resumed her seat, 
and sober reflection had dissipated 
the mists of prejudice, would not 
have thought with him (lord Ken- 
yon) that the execution of the earl 
of Stafford was a legal murder.” 
On this part of the subject, there- 
fore, it might be enough for him 
to observe, that he placed the opi- 
nion of the late lord Kenyon 
against the evidence of Titus Oates. 
But it was not alone on these con- 
current testimonies, important as 
they were, that he relied. He must 
implicitly believe in the dying pro- 
testations of lord Stafford. He 
did believe in the innocence of 
those other peers, who, like lord 
Stafford, were accused; but who 
were not, as he was, put upon their 
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trial. It was impossible not to 
feel, that the succession of cor- 
rupted witnesses, the fate of Staf- 
ford, and the expulsion of the ca- 
tholic peers from parliament, were 
all of them parts of the same sys- 
tem. The chain of facts was un- 
broken; and the reasonings upon 
them were irrefragable. Those who 
had called upon the parliament to 
exclude the catholic peers, and who 
founded that appeal on the ground 
of the popish plot, staked the truth 
of their charges upon the fate of 
lord Stafford’s bill. Now he 
contended, that the truth and equity 
of the bill (the 30th Charles II.) 
which he wished the house to mo- 
dify, came as completely to issue 
upon the fate of lord Stafford him- 
self. The mnocence of that no- 
bleman, he trusted, he had already 
clearly demonstrated. It was then, 
upon these two grounds, that he 
thought the parliament of this day 
ought to revoke the measure to 
which his motion referred. They 
ought to do so first, because, con- 
stitutionally speaking, they had 
violated an inherent principle—a 
principle which, according to the 
feelings of all those who possessed 
it, as well as in the respective 
judgments of those who had con- 
sented to its abrogation, was of so 
inherent a nature, so completely 
a birthright, that it ought never 
to be attacked, excepting upon 
occasions that attacked property 
and life itself. Secondly, the act 
in question ought to be altered, 
because the punishment which, 
carried with it, if it was just with 
regard to the circumstances under 
which it was inflicted, would con- 
tinue to be just, while those cir- 
cumstances should continue, or 
others of a similar character, should 
arise in their place. But it was 

unjust, 
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unjust, because it had visited for 
more than atonement; it had vi- 
sited not the crime, but the inno- 
cent posterity of those who were 
said to have been criminal. It 
was another urgent reason why 
this bill should be repealed —that 
it was founded upon evidence, the 
truth of which parliament had had 
the best means of trying by the 
rules of legal evidence: and, in the 
judgment of every impartial man 
upon the question ‘of their guilt or 
innocence, against whom that bill 
was enacted, their innocence was 
substantiated. 

When gentlemen said, that they 
found Roman catholics excluded 
from parliament, and that there- 
fore so they ought to continue; he 
would beg leave to remind them, 
that the ‘anomaly of which they 
complained had existed for more 
than a century, without affecting 
the prosperity of the state, or en- 
croaching upon its liberties. He 
must remind them, that rights 
which remained on one side, and 
rights which were enjoyed upon 
the other, were not one and the 
same thing; he must tell them that 
eligibility and possession were not 
the same thing; for the one was to 
be argued upon grounds of expe- 
diency, the other on that of jus- 
tice. No man could think more 
sincerely than he did, that they 
did wrong in refusing to Roman 
catholics seats in that house; but 
that was a different wrong from the 
one of which he complained. It 
was, indeed, the withholding of an 
important right ; but the right had 
in all ages been clogged with difti- 
culties and impediments. Hardly 
at any time had it been entirel 
admitted, or tranquilly enjoy 
since the reformation. Bat the 
wrong to which the catholic peer 
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had been subjected was of a totally 
different kind. It was the depri- 
vation of a mght, which was as 
much his as his property and life, 
He trusted he had shown this on 
the fullest evidence. He was as 
much unwilling as any man could 
be, to make invidious references, 
while he wished to see the catholic 
peers restored to their own house, 
where they had so clear a right to 
sit. Those noblemen, it was 


hardly needful that he should say, ’ 


placed in the exalted situations 
which they occupied, did not wish 
to see their fellow catholics of in- 
ferior rank deprived of their privi- 
leges, and subject also to exclu- 
sion from the parliament. But he 
must contend that, as on the one 
hand, the right taken away was 
not the same, so, on the other, had 
the infliction of punishment been 
beyond all proportion. A number 
of contingencies might operate to 
preve nt the entrance of the untitled 
catholic into parliament, supposing 
his other disabilities were removed, 
which he would be liable to, how- 
ever, in common with every can- 
didate whatever. He might be an 
officer of the revenue—he might 
not have the requisite pecuniary 
qualification ; or he might not, like 
hundreds of others who had gone 
before him, have the good fortune 
to be chosen. But he did not, 
like the catholic peer, bear about 
him the distinctive mark of his 
exclusion—the badge of depriva- 
tions. No man ever met the pre- 
sent duke of Norfolk, for instance, 
in company, without ‘knowing that 
that nobleman was shut out from 
the councils of his sovereign. 
None ever saw the coronet which 
sparkled on his brow, without a 
feeling that it branded rather than 


distinguished its illustrious pos- 
sessor ; 
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sessor; no man could hear his wide 

essions, his titles enumer- 
ated, without being sensible that 
their owner was degraded by such 
an exclusion. The proceeding it- 
self which had produced this in- 
justice might be so stated. Par- 
liament had taken from these peers 
a right, and inflicted on them a 
grievous wrong. 

The exclusion of Roman catho- 
lics from parhiament was a question 
- which rested on solid, but on dif- 
ferent, merits; the peculiarity of 
the peers’ case consisted in their 
situation, by no means the same 
as that of others of the same reli- 
gion—in the nature of that right 
which they had lost—in the injus- 
tice through which they had lost 
it—and in the inflictions which the 
statute of exclusion had occasioned 
them, And so far from paying an 
excessive homage to rank or pro- 
perty, or station, in selecting these 
illustrious victims as the objects of 
redress, he did them hard justice. 
They had stood by for nearly 50 
years, while to other Roman ca- 
tholics great relaxations of dis- 
abling laws, and many privileges, 
had been conceded. They had 
stood by silent and contented spec- 
tators of the benefits conferred on 
others; and if he now presented 
himself to carry their appeal be- 
fore parliament, he would only 
say, that, though perhaps it was 
not inst their will, it was 
certainly without their concurrence. 
So confident did he feel in the 
view which he had taken of the 
injustice of the act of Charles, 
that if it were possible to bring 
the case before any tribunal of 
the country which should have the 
power of revising the proceedings 


of the legislature, he was certain 
that the catholic peers would carry 
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their claim before it. 
the circumstances of the popish 
plot into consideration, their co- 


Taking all 


temporaneous effect upon that 
house of the legislature which 
passed the measure in question, 
a bill enacted so reluctantly, and 
all the features of which that very 
house declared, by a protest still 
extant on their journals, to be 
hostile to the constitution; and 
considering the mnocence of those 
against whom its — were 
levelled, particularly of lord Staf- 
ford, he felt justified in saying, that 
there was no jury which, upon such 
a case, would not hold that the 
catholic peers were entitled to the 
restoration of their place in parlia- 
ment. Now what would be the 
effect of a resolution of this kind ? 
It was hardly necessary to consider 
the effect of carrying the wider 
question. He would not say, in- 
deed, that the success of the pre- 
sent proposition might not induce 
a desire of seeing the catholics 
generally eligible to parliament. 
But how different was that ques- 
tion, and supposing them eligible, 
how few would be returned? So 
firmly was the degradation at- 
tached to them by the long dis- 
abilities of many years, that very 
few would find their way into that 
house, even when admissible to 
it. Any thing which removed from 
any oe of that body a portion 
of this degradation, was, ‘ pro 
tanto,” a relief from oppression ; 
and on this account the admission 
of the catholic peers would efface 
some part of their wrongs. What! 
was not the whole clergy of Eng- 
land ennobled by having its pre- 
lates in the house of lords, al- 
though there was an express sta- 
tute prohibiting any mere parson 
from sitting in the commons 

house 
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house of parliament, and a rule of 
common law to the same effect ” 
Was it possible that body in the 
state should not partake of the 
dignity or degradation attaching 
to those who were at its head? 
Did not the meanest catholic in 
the kingdom sympathise with the 
duke of Norfolk for the sufferings 
endured by him on account of his 
exclusion from rights to which that 
meanest catholic might not even 
indulge the desire of obtaining ? 
No better illustration could be ap- 
plied to this part of the question, 
than one drawn from a plan which 
was matured by the genius of a 
right hon. friend of his (Mr. Peel.) 
A scheme was suggested for pay- 
ing off, at stated periods, large 
masses of notes by en of gold. 
Then it was said, that the poor 
man’s paper note would be depre- 
ciated in value, while the rich man 
could carry hundreds of his notes 
to the bank, and get them ex- 
changed for bullion. The govern- 
ment, however, wisely adopted the 
scheme, and an enactment follow- 
ed to make it permanent; but it 
had never been acted upon. The 
consequence was, the value of 
the currency was speedily raised 
from one end of the country to 
the other; and the note of the 
pore man was speedily replaced 

y gold coin to its amount, al- 
though he could have nothing to 
do with the purchase of the bars of 
we So, if parliament should 
determine to admit the catholic 
peers to their seats, although the 
catholic peasantry could be little 
afllected, so far as regarded any 
prospect of their reaching parlia- 
mentary honours, yet they would 
find the benefit of such a measure, 
because the character of the Ro- 
man catholic body weuld be im- 
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mediately raised throughout the 
kingdom. He trusted that he had 
thus far fulfilled his promise of 
not diverging into the general 
question of catholic disabilities; 
and if he.should now be met with 
any assertions that this was open- 
ing the whole question, and then 
with the argument upon it, he 
should consider his cause as 
gained. 

He desired to know, first of all, 
whether the house of commons 
had been informed on what prin- 
ciple the catholic peers were ex- 
cluded from the house of lords 
under the 30th of Charles IL., after 
they had been expressly cited and 
returned there by Elizabeth at the 
time when she imposed the oath 
of supremacy on the house of 
commons? He did not think it 
by any means clear, that Elizabeth 
imposed that oath even on the 
house of commons with any deci- 
ded intention of excluding Roman 
catholics from parliament. The 
oaths administered to catholics 
were of two sorts; some putting 
them bona fide upon the test of 
their allegiance, while others had 
been framed (their allegiance being 
decided in the minds of the fra- 
mers,) not as the test of loyalty, 
but of catholicism. He was con- 
fident that this was true, just as 
much as he was that the enact- 
ments of the 30th of Charles II. 
were devised, not as a test of 
allegiance, but with a foreknow- 
ledge in the mind of their framers 
that they should find some oath 
which the catholics would not 
take. He thought that the 30th 
of Charles II. was in no part of it 
a re-enacting bill; for though i 
imposed the oath of allegiance, it 
reimposed it alo intudtu. | 
30th of Charles II., to the dis- 
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yalifications which it imposed 
upon the catholics added the old 
ones of Elizabeth : why were they 
added, but for one of two reasons 
—either with the view of exclud- 
ing the duke of York from the 
throne, as he was then a catholic, 
or else in consequence of the ex- 
position of the popish plot’ If it 
was in consequence of the popish 
plot, he desired to know, not 
whether this or that gentleman 
thought it a true narrative, but 
whether the house of commons 
thought that the catholic peers 
were justly or unjustly impeached ? 
If unjustly, why was the bill 
framed to exclude them from par- 
liament? If justly, why were they 
not put upon their trial? If he 
were told that one of them was 
brought to trial, he desired to ask 
whether his imnocence was not 
clearly established? And if it 
was not, he wished to ascertain 
whether all the posterity of those 
catholic peers were to be included 
inan eternal proscription? Even 
ia this case, it would be, not be- 
cause the earl of Statiord had been 
desirous of overthrowing the state, 
but because he had been unjustly 
accused of such an intention, and 
decapitated. He asked whether, 
in the present day, any reasonable 
fears could be entertained of the 
pope himself, of the attempts of 
popish incendiaries, or the fabrica- 
tion of popish plots, for these had 
been the grounds of a statute of 
disabilities which were at once the 
memorial and the only justitication 
of their origin. In rendering this 
homage to justice, there was no 
danger of establishing any im- 
per precedent which should 
teafter guide the experience of 
parliament. | Undoubtedly _ the” 


whole question of catholic disa- 
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bility or admissibility could rest 
only on grounds of political expe- 
diency, operating upon those com- 
mon and natural rights which it 
was obligatory upon every body 
to respect. He claimed for the 
catholic peers as a matter of right, 
and nothing else. As a question 
of right, it could not stand upon 
grounds which should render it 
necessary fur him to open the 
general question. He would ap- 
peal to that house, and to all the 
acts which it had passed in favour 
of the constitutional rights of the 
people—he appealed not from the 
former to the present times, but 
from ancestor to ancestor, from 
Shaftesbury to Burnet, from Oates 
to Elizabeth—he appealed to them 
and to experience, for the evi- 
dence of the justice and policy 
upon which the claim of the catho- 
lic peers was founded. He called 
upon them not to adopt the opi- 
nions of Hume, nor to defend a 
wrong measure, rather than con- 
cede a point to the injured. He 
could assure the house, that he 
would not have brought this ques- 
tion forward, had he not felt the 
necessity of doing justice, as far 
as he could, to the case of the ca- 
tholic peers; and he now called 
upon them to restore those rights 
by a determination which should 
be in the eye of humanity charit- 
able, and in the name of God just. 
The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded amidst heal cheering from 
both sides of the house, by mo- 
ving for leave to bring in a bill 
to repeal so much of an actof the 
30th of Charles Il. as debars Ro- 
man catholic peers from the ex- 
ercise of their right to sit and vote 
in the house of lords. 
Mr. Agar Ellis seconded the 
motion. 
Mr. 
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Mr. (secretary) Peel then rose. 
He was perfectly willing to avoid, 
in his argument, all discussion of 
the general principle, and did not 
hesitate (though he who gave the 
challenge, should leave, perhaps, 
to his opponent the choice of ar- 
mour) to enter the field within the 
limits prescribed by his right ho- 
nourable friend. In commence- 
ment, then, he would say that he 
could perceive no sound reason 
for exempting Roman catholic 
peers from political restrictions to 
which a whole community pro- 
fessing the same religious tenets 
were by law subject. He should 
not, he hoped, be regarded as one 
forgetful of the respect due to high 
moral character, or insensible to 
the dignity which attached to he- 
reditary rank and station, in the 
course which he now felt it his 
duty to pursue. The house might 
be assured that he acknowledged 
not that “ rigid philosophy,” which, 
in the language of Dr. Johnson, 
overlooked these distinctions, nor 
should he be diverted, either by 
that or any other cause, from ex- 
amining closely and respectfully, 
at the same time, the propositions 
of his right hon. friend. This de- 
sign he hoped to adhere to, with- 
out artifice or exception, and not at 
all availing himself of ancient cri- 
ticism, which in one of its maxims 
would recommend a more cau- 
tious proceeding — 


et gax —— 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinguit— 


he should avoid all extraneous al- 
lusion, nor deviate in the least, if 
he could possibly guard himself 
against it. The first objection 
then, and it had not escaped his 
right hon. friend’s notice, was, that 
by adopting the resolution, the 
house would be dealing with a 


uestion that exclusively regarded 
the other house of parliament. It 
was acknowledged, that a ques- 
tion of this kind evidently referred 
to policy that must in a great 
measure be decided upon prece- 
dent. Now, he doubted strongly, 
whether any of the precedents 
quoted on this occasion furnished 
an adequate authority for the view 
taken by his right hon. friend. 
The first, if not sole example of 
that house disabling certain peers, 
or at all legislating on the quali- 
fications of persons to sit in the 
other house of parliament, was in 
1640, and it was incumbent on 
them to recollect the circumstances 
of the time, and the peculiar feel- 
ings which then prevailed. Then, 
indeed, certain members of the 
other house were affected by a vote 
of the commons; but it was not 
an example which it was probable 
they would be anxious to imitate, 
It was not till the 30th of Charles 
Il. that the legislature, naturall 
enough, wished to repeal the for- 
mer act, and haptedl « necessity 
for a declaration against transub- 
stantiation, which indicated that 
the peers were alone subject to the 
oath of supremacy. His right 
hon. friend had argued, that, in 
practice and effect, Roman catholic 

ers were not excluded from seats 
in parliament till the year 1778. 
Certainly they were not, except by 
the oath of supremacy, whilst 
others were restrained by different 
obligations. It should not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that this did 
comprehend a question which had 
given rise to opinions directly ad- 
verse. Authorities of a very com 
tradictory nature might be pro 
duced ; hos far, and in what way, 


did his right hon. friend propose 
to use them? He was ready to 
wait 
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wait till those on the other side, 
however antiquated or musty, 
should be advanced, and should 
reserve, till future opportunity, the 
introduction of their adversaries. 
Then might come an immediate 
decision, as to the difference of 
footing upon which peers and com- 
moners stood before the reign of 
Charles If. But the house, at 
this moment, could not fail to 
bear in mind, that the whole sub- 
ject had been recently discussed, 
and that it had reached a kind of 
settlement, which it was hoped 
might cause much of previous 
agitation to subside, and might 
bring the subjects of one king and 
government to that community of 
feeling which was so desirable in 
every period. His right honour- 
able friend, the member for the 
university of Dublin, (Mr. Plun- 
kett,) had in his late most impres- 
sive speech, viewed the question 
in this light. It was not till the 
case of Sir Solomon Swale, who 
had been previously convicted of 
recusancy, that the act of the 
36th of Charles II. was passed— 
120 years after the original act of 
Elizabeth. His right hon. friend 
omitted all mention of these cir- 
cumstances, however connected 
with his argument in support of 
the doctrine—that the prevailing 
policy of those times was often 
sacrificed, and yielded to notions 
of civil right. The argument of 
Sir R. Sawyer, as stated in our 
law books, was entirely opposed 
to the inference which it had that 
night been endeavoured to esta- 
blish. His right hon friend (Mr. 
Plunkett) was indeed mistaken in 
the use that he had made of this 
portion of our history. What was 


the title of the act which 
m 1678? It was “ the better to 
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secure the king’s government, by 
disabling Roman catholics to sit 
in parliament, &c.” Here was no 
manifestation of any difference in 
the views entertained by our an- 
cestors, as regarded different 
classes of Roman catholics. But 
his right honourable friend, who 
made this motion, seemed to think 
that it rested on a ground pecu- 
liar to itself. His opinion ap- 
eared to be, that there was an 
inherent privilege in the peerage, 
not to be tampered with under any 
but the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, or dangers of the 
most imminent nature. To this 
opinion he objected on constitu- 
tional principles. He begged leave 
to deny that peers were exempted 
from any of the restrictions or dis- 
abilities that were still applicable 
to commoners. Let them look, if 
they pleased, to the Irish union; 
and what, he asked, would they 
discover there that contravened his 
proposition? It exhibited, indeed, 
some anomaly; but the inference 
from it was directly the other way. 
Peers remained liable to the same 
punishments and penalties as com- 
moners; but they were to sit in 
parliament (he, of course, alluded 
to Irish protestant peers) by the 
title of election. But as this was 
not altogether a novel regulation, 
as a similar principle had been 
adopted in the union with Scot- 
land, was it not a little surprisin 

that his right hon. friend shoul 

have abstained from all mention 
of, or allusion to, this last event? 
His right hon. friend had, at least” 
forborne from reminding the house 
of one part of that celebrated 
treaty, and it was left to him (Mr. 
Peel) to submit to parli whe- 


ther thev would now ca- 
tholic peers to sit among them, or 
respect, 
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respect, ¢0 nomme, that article of 
the act of union, in which it was 
specifically declared, that no per- 
son, being a papist, should vote 
for, or sit as any member of the 
estates of that realm? Could it 
be denied that this article now 
formed as valid a barrier against 
the contemplated innovation, as 
any statute or national contract on 
record? It went to show that no 
such doctrine as that of any inhe- 
rent privilege existing in the peers 
was recognised by lord Somers, 
or the other great whig ministers 
of that day. If they had acknow- 
ledged the — would they 
ever have admitted or sanctioned 
a provision that must so effectuall 
subvert it? No: had they held 
the opinion of his right hon. friend, 
they would never have thus at- 
tempted to bind future parliaments 
to a fixed and determinate policy. 
But it had been maintained, that 
the commons never interfered with 
the privileges of peers, —— in 
cases that would affect their lives. 
This was evidently not correct: 
the contrary had been already in- 
dicated. With regard to the Ro- 
man catholic peers of England, 
they were in number as had been 
stated, not more than six or seven. 
Now did his right hon. friend’s 
measure provide only for the in- 
troduction of these peers to seats 
in the other house? No; it 
invested the crown with the 
yee of an unlimited increase. 
‘hilst one branch of the legisla- 
ture was subject to a variety of 
changes, the other was to be free 
from every alteration but that 
which emanated from the crown. 
Whilst the house of communs, 
sitting as sentatives of the 
people, with limited functions and 
@ temporary existence, submitted 
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to ceftain tests, upon what ground, 
reconcileable to the constitution, 
were members of the other house 
to be exempted? He desired also 
to inquire, where was the necessity 
for recognising this supposed right 
in the peerage, admitting itto ex- 
ist? It did not appear to him 
to be either necessary or expe- 
dient. His right hon. friend had 
urged that it would have the effect 
of generally elevating the Roman 
catholics. Why, let the house 
now consider the situation in which 
it actually stood with regard to 
this question. Only seven or eight 
months had elapsed since they 
passed a bill containing a decla- 
ration that affected the whole ca- 
tholic community. Where was 
the imperious necessity that dicta- 
ted to them this form of entering 
upon the subject? It was, as far 
as he knew, the first instance of 
the question being thus divided, 
From the year 1805, when, for 
the first time after the union, it was 
brought before the house by Mr. 
Fox, seconded by Mr. Grattan, no 
proposition had been admitted to 
the legislature affecting peers ex- 
clusively. Neither wn he per- 
ceive in the present circumstances 
any peculiar reason for taking up 
the subject in this mode. What, 
in fact, were those circumstances! 
Among the chief, it could not fail 
to be recollected by the house, 
that his right honourable friend, 
(Mr. Plunkett) had given notice 
that he intended to bring for 
ward the whole question at aa 
early period of the next session. 
Why then now, when approach- 
ing to the end of the present ses- 
sion, should they wish to confer 
on Roman catholic peers the 


barren privilege of being entitled 
to sit in parliament during an 10- 
terval) 
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terval when no parliament was held ? 
At the commencement of the en- 
suing session the subject would, 
they had ground to expect, be 
opened by his right hon. friend in 
alt its bearings. He confessed 
that, notwithstanding the eloquent 
and ingenious speech of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Canning), he was 
not satisfied that any clear or sub- 
stantial case had been stated in 
support of the present motion. 
Stull he remembered, that he had 
given a pledge at the commence- 
ment of his observations, which he 
hoped not to abandon: it was that 
of accurately examining that course 
of legal and constitutional history 
which formed the basis of his right 
hon. friend’s whole argument. 
Might he not then fairly say, that 
his right hon. friend had endea- 
voured to trace the exclusion and 
final disabilities of the catholics to 
the popish plot, and to the disco- 
veries of Oates ?—that previous to 
the year 1678, they were not so 
disqualified? Now he must here 
protest against the selection of de- 
tached periods of history, on which 
to raise an argument of this kind. 
It was not from isolated events, or 
the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing one occasion, that they could 
deduce a just or fair conclusion 
_ a question so extensive. 
imes of commotion required them 
to carry back their views into ante- 
cedent circumstances, before they 
came to a final judgment. Neither 
the French revolution, nor any 
epoch resembling it, would ever 
be regarded in its true light, unless 
the predisposing causes were un- 
derstood as well as the concur- 
rence of fortuitous events that 
happened cotemporaneously. On 
various considerations, the policy 
a ee to which he had 
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been adverting, were re-enacted 
and confirmed at the period of the 
revolution. The billof rights was 
itself an example of the tirm and 
enduring nature of this policy. 
Whatever his right hon. friend 
might think of Oates or of the 
popish plot, it was, in his opinion, 
manifest, that there did then exist a 
formidable and infamous conspi- 
racy against the protestant esta- 
blishment. The object of the con- 
spirators was not merely to extin- 
guish and destroy the protestant 
religion. Immediately after the 
downfall of Clarendon, a disposi- 
tion was evinced by the court, as 
well as by particular individuals, 
for rooting out the protestant faith, 
and subverting the constitution in 
church and state. It was due, in 
common justice to our ancestors, 
to the memory of those who esta- 
blished the rights which we were 
now enjoying, to refer to the situ- 
ation in which they were placed, 
and the motives that influenced 
their conduct. If he admitted all 
the monstrous injustice which was 
said to have been committed in the 
case of lord Stafford, did it follow 
that no foundation existed for the 
policy that was adopted by our 
forefathers in 1678, and that was 
afterwards sanctioned and conti- 
nued? He did not agree with Mr. 
Dryden, who had said 
* Succeeding times will equal madness call, 
“ Believing nothing, or believing all,” 
And if he granted, that in what was 
called the popish plot might be 
found an extravagant fabrication 
and tissue of wickedness; still he 
must ask what was the prevailing 
temper at that time, and how were 
these disclosures received? Peo- 
ple at that time were in possession 
of their common sense; it was the 
period when, according to Black- 
L stone, 
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stone, our constitution had become 
theoretically perfect. Mr. Fox had 
described it as the wra of good 
laws and of bad government. 
Would these stories against the 
catholics have been listened to with 
such avidity, had not a feeling ex- 
isted, that there was ground for 
jealousy and suspicion? King 
Charles the Second had, through- 
out his reign, by every sort of arti- 
fice, and apparently out of favour 
to the dissenters, exerted himself 
to procure a relaxation of the laws 
against the catholics. The dis- 
senters, indeed, to their great 
credit, saw through the artifice, 
and refused to accept any advan- 
tage that must be purchased by 
granting the crown a dispensing 
power. Was there, indeed, not 
amply enough to alarm their sus- 

igions? It was now known, that 
Ling Charles was engaged ina 
secret treaty with Louis XIV, and 
the letters of Coleman, secretary 
to the duke of York, in 1675, ac- 
tually developed a plan ‘‘ for de- 
stroying that pestilent heresy with 
which the northern parts of Europe 
were infected ;” and described it in 
another passage, “as having a 
greater prospect of success than 
any design framed since the time 
of queen Mary.” Surely all this 
threw some light on what had oc- 
curred in 1672. In the secret 
treaty was an article that pledged 
Charles II. to a change of the re- 
ligion he professed. It stated, that 
he was convinced of the truth of 
the Roman catholic religion—that 
be would shortly be reconciled to 
the church of Rome, and that in 
ease his subjects should rebel, 
which was not likely, that his most 
christian majesty should furnish a 
gum of 200,000/. to his assistance. 
Here, then, was an instance of a 
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British monarch proposing to barter 
away the religion and rights of his 
subjects, and for the sum of 
200,000/. He wished only to re- 
mind the house, that the chief ad- 
visers and instigators of that secret 
treaty by which the liberties of the 
country were bartered for 200,000/, 
(a less sum by half than was now 
voted for a Caledonian canal or a 

nitentiary), were lord Arlington, 
[ord Clifford, and lord Arundel of 
Wardour. Such being the fact, 
was it surprising, that independent 
of the terror the popish plot might 
produce, parliament should feel so 
much jealousy lest catholic peers 
should again become the advisers 
of the crown? 

His right hon. friend had dwelt 
with great force upon, and at- 
tached much importance to, an 
order of the house of lords made 
in 1675, and which declared that 
peerage being an inherent right, 
no bill should pass which tended 
to impose atestupon peers. Hence 
it was inferred, that it could only 
be under the influence of duresse 
and compulsion, and the effect of 
some extraordinary terror, that the 
peers three years afterwards passed 
the law of exclusion. His right 
hon. friend, however, had not ad- 
verted to the fact, or perhaps he 
was not aware of its existence, 
that in that very bill, out of which 
the order originated, a test was 
imposed upon peers. True it was, 
the bill did not pass, but to the 
latest state the test remained in- 
serted in the bill. The date of 
1675 was highly important. It 
was probably known that the whole 
history of that act, and of the de- 
bates upon it, was given by Mr. 


Locke, wah was called a —_ 
to or from a person of quality. 

i the spiritual 

lords, 
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lards, and it was especially to ex- 
clude from seats those infected 
with the old leaven of the civil 
wars: No less than 17 days were 
occupied upon it, and it was per- 
féctly true, that in the course of 
the debates an order was moved 
by lord Shaftesbury to prevent the 
imposition of tests; yet at the 
very moment this order was made, 
the house of: lords. did! in fact the 
very thing that was objected to. 
After the order had been made, 
the lord keeper proposed a test 
equally applicable to both houses ; 
and in Mr. Loeke might be found a 
protest on the subject ; the ground 
of which was, that it was incon- 
sistent with the order. The lord 
keeper stated, nevertheless, that 
the house was master of its own 
orders, and as far as the bill went, 
it was accompanied by a test, the 
effect of which would be to ex- 
clude Roman catholic peers: The 
general history of the motives ac- 
tuating lords Shaftesbury, Halifax, 
and Hollis to support the order, 
was given by Burnet,. who said that 
the new test was opposed by those 
whom he terms papists, because 
they'well knew, that if there were 
any precedent of a test, it would 
be applied to themselves. He 
added, that lords Shaftesbury, Ha- 
lifax, and others thought it was 
not right that any test should be 
imposed upon members of parlia- 
ment; that peers were appointed 
by the crown, and commons elect- 
ed by the people ; and that it was 
absurd to impose a test that would 
shut them out from the national 
deliberations. At the revolution, 
the bill passed requiring the decla- 
ration against transubstantiation, 
and altering the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supre ; and if any 
act of parliament could in its na- 
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ture be permanent, permanency 
ought to belong to those . acts 
passed at the period of the bill of 
rights, when it was declared that 


. James II]. had a design to extirpate 


the protestant religion, and had 
been. under the direction of evil 
counetls and ministers. Such was 
the intention of the legislators of 
that day ; and_ he never could be- 
lieve, if it were not the intention, 
that lord Somers and the other 
whigs would in 1705, so soon after 
the revolution, have inserted the 
articles in the Scottish union, that 
the peers and commons from thence 
should necessarily be protestants, 
and protestants only.. At the re- 
volution, a view was taken Of all 
the dangers to whielr the country: 
had been exposed. The statesmen 
of that day had seen that Charles I. 
had been under the influence of a 
catholic queen, and that James II. 
was an avowed Roman catholic, 
and had endeavoured to subvert: 
the religion of the state, and that 
Charles LI. though in external con- 
formity a member of the establish- 
ed church, did not by that out- 
ward compliance afford a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of the 
church. It was found that he, too,, 
had been influenced by evil coun- 
sellors. At the revolution, there-. 
fore, provision was made fop-ex- 
eluding a Roman catholic queen 
from the throne—for preventing a 
Roman catholic king from pre- 
siding over theaffairs of the nation, 
and for shutting out of the coun- 
cils and the legislature all who 
were not of the protestant faith. 
Ten years after the discoveries of 
Oates, the houses of lords and 
commons took these sage preeau- 
tions ; and whether they were right 
or wrong, they established the 
protestant een of —— 

2 is 
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His right hon. friend had refer- 
red to two other points: the one 
was, that the summons to cathoge 
peers to attend the coronation, es- 
tablished a peculiar claim in their 
favour. He (Mr. Peel) confessed 
that upon this point he had heard 
his right hon. friend with some 
surprise and pain. He should 
have thought that he would have 
been one of the last to discou- 
rage these acts of favour and 
liberality on the part of the sove- 
reign, by endeavouring to per- 
vert them into an argument of 
this kind. If they had been told 
at once merely that they were ex- 
cluded from legislation, it was 
possible that they might have list- 
ened with regret, and “perhaps with 
disgust; but if it had been ex- 
plained to them further, that the 
constitution was essentially pro- 
testant—that laws had been pass- 
ed requiring conformity with the 
church, abjuration of the tenets 
of catholicism, and that there was 
no disposition to extend them fur- 
ther, they might have heard it 
with patience and acquiescence. 
His right hon. friend, in the next 
place, had referred to what he 
considered a strange state of legis- 
lation upon this subject; but 
would his motion cure any one of 
the anomalies at present existing ? 
Supposing this bill passed, would 
the condition of a Roman catholic 
peer of Ireland be improved? He 
would be qualified to sit and vote 
in the house of peers, and to vote 
on the election of a representative 
peer; but if he were chosen by 
any county or town to sit, as he 
might were he nota Roman ca- 
tholic, in the house of commons, 
he would be turned back, because 
he could not make a declaration 
from which he was freed in the 
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house of lords. He would put it 
to any man whether the anomaly 
was not thus rendered more strik- 
ing than at present’ Again he 
would ask, if it were right that a 
Roman catholic peer (the duke of 
Norfolk, for instance) should en- 
joy all the hereditary privileges of 
his rank and station—should sit 
and vote in the house of lords, and 
advise the crown upon all matters, 
and among them de rebus concer- 
nentibus ecclesiam Anglicanam— 
would it not indeed be a most 
strange state of legislation, if he 
were by law not permitted to re- 
ceive from the crown the slightest 
mark of official confidence? This 
was one of the strongest argu- 
ments that could be used for post- 
poning the consideration of the 
peers (which was all it was neces- 

sary for him now to maintain) un- 
til the great question relating to 
the whole catholic body were 
brought before the house. He 
saw around him many who had 
both supported and opposed the 
Roman catholic claims upon per- 
fectly distinct grounds. He pre- 
sumed that the latter, who on con- 
stitutional principles had _ voted 
against the admission of catholics 
to legislation, as a dangerous de- 
parture from the law of the land, 
would resist the motion now before 
the house. The enemies of ge- 
neral emancipation, as it was 
termed, would hardly be disposed 
to admit to another place those who 
would support the claims of the 
whole catholic body, which had 
hitherto been there effectually re- 
sisted. 

In conclusion, he wished to ad- 
dress a few observations to such 
as had hitherto supported the Ro- 
man catholic claims. There were 
many, probably a large portion, of 


the 
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the advocates of an extension of 
privileges, who thought, whenever 
the general subject was discussed 
and decided, the result should be, 
to quote the words of his right hon. 
friends, “ a final and conciliatory 
arrangement.” To them the ar- 
rangement now proposed could 
neither be final nor conciliatory. 
There were others who thought, 
that whenever the period arrived 
for removing the disabilities of 
our Roman catholic brethren, the 
whole state of the Roman catholic 
church should be taken into con- 
sideration, with a view to some 
such securities as were enacted in 
the bill of last session. It had 
been distinctly urged at that time, 
that measures of concession and 
security should go hand in hand ; 
and this notion had been supported 
by the right hon. gentleman who 
introduced the subject. A notice 
had been given, that within six 
months the whole subject would 
be introduced ; and of those who 
had supported securities he would 
ask, whether they thought it wise 
to pass a partial measure, opening 
one branch of the legislature to 
Roman catholics, without any se- 
curities at all? What would be 
the situation of those who should 
insist on securities hereafter? 
Would it not be most invidious ? 
A right was given to the crown to 
increase the house of lords, and 
that without any securities. Yet 
when parliament came to consider 
the case of catholic members of 
the house of commons, whose 
functions would be only tempo- 
rary, being elected at most for 
Seven years, if securities were then 
demanded, would not the situation 
of those who required them be 
most painful and invidious ? Might 
hot the commoners justly say, 
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that though there can be no doubt 
of the fidelity and loyalty of the 
present duke of Norfolk, or of 
lords Clifford and Shrewsbury, 
yet their posterity, which may not 
be equally loyal and faithful, is 
admitted to the privilege of sitting 
and voting to the latest generation, 
without any attempt to obtain the 
slightest security. If no security 
were required of the aristocracy, 
chosen by the crown for more than 
the period of their lives, it was a 
little too much to ask security from 
the commoners, who, at most, 
would only sit in parliament for 
seven years. Besides these classes, 
there were others who, admitting 
some remote and possible danger 
to the constitution, would be dis- 
posed to incur it, on account of 
the present state of Ireland; they 
contended that the government of 
that country rested on too narrow 
a basis, and that it could not be 
safe, solid, and permanent, unless 
the catholic inhabitants were ad- 
mitted to the privileges the pro- 
testants enjoyed. Would it ad- 
vance the views of peace and good 
order in Ireland, would it show 
that the interests of the great ma- 
jority were regarded, to tell them 
that Roman catholic peers had 
been admitted into the house of 
lords, but that representatives and 
guardians for the people were still 
excluded from the house of com- 
mons? Other gentlemen had ar- 
cued this question upon the broad- 
est and most constitutional prin- 
ciples; and at the head of this 
class was the right hon. member 
for the university of Dublin. They 
had taken the most enlarged and 
comprehensive view, and it could 
not be explained more fully, or 
more adequately, than in the em- 
phatie words of the right hoo, 


gent, 
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gent. himsélf. He had said, “ I 
speak in the presence of enlighten- 
ed constitutional . lawyers and 
statesmen, and I do not fear con- 
tradiction when I assert, that the 
doctrine of exclusion is not to be 
found in the ape ses or in the 
analogies, of the constitution. It 
is not to be found in the history of 
our country, or in the opinions of 
any of our statesmen ; and it is at 
once inconsistent with the subject's 
rights and the king’s prerogatives. 
Ours is a free monarchy—and it 
is of the essence of such a govern- 
ment, that the king can call for 
the services of all his liege sub- 
jects, otherwise it is not a mo- 
narchy ; and no class of subjects 
can be excluded from privileges, 
otherwise itis not afree monarchy.” 
He (Mr. Peel) appealed to those 
who had used, or adopted, this 
language, and of them he asked, 
the time being arrived when it was 
wise and safe to remove restrictions, 
a admission into the 


ouse of lords, if it was just or de-: 


cent to continue the restrictions to 
admission into the house of com- 
mons? If admissibility to office 
were a general right belonging to 
all ranks of Roman catholics, why 
were the disabilities of the great 
mass of that body to be postponed 
to the claims of a few, however 
respectively founded. as_ those 
claims were, only upon the same 
inherent right? All he required 
(and it formed the whole object of 
his address) was, that the claims 
of the Roman catholic peers 
should be postponed until the 
whole question, with the securi- 
ties, were again introduced. He 
gave his right bon friend full credit 
for the best intentions: he was 
perfectly sure, that he fancied there 
existed, in the case of the peers, 


a peculiarity wartanting this dis- 
tinct motion in their favour ; but he 
was equally certain that it was 
neither worthy of the great abili- 
ties of his right hon. friend, nor of 
the character of the house, thus, 
by a partial measure, to give an 
advantage to the great question, 
independent of the principles upon 
which it must rest its pretensions. 
He had thus attempted to state 
why he had arrived at a different 
concluston from his right hon. 


friend ; and, in order to give effect 


to his arguments, it was not his in- 
tention to move the previous ques- 
tion to secure some stray vote, but 
to meet the motion in the most 
fair and open manner. He should 
aye now the course in which 
1¢ had always proceeded on this 
subject, by giving the proposal his 
most decided resistance. 

Lord Francis Gower stated, 
that when he entered the house he 
had not intended to address it, but 
the interest he felt in the success 
of the motion was so lively and 
overpowering, that he could not 
avoid giving it his avowed and 
public support. He considered it 
an actof mere justice to the Ro- 
man catholic peers. As to danger, 
if the duke of Norfolk, and the 
other noblemen whose interests 
were so deeply involved, were the 
rankest jesuits that had ever in- 
fested the escurial or the inquisi- 
tion, he should not be apprehen- 
sive for the consequences to the 
country. He thought the fears 
of those, who resisted the catho- 
lic claims generally, merely chi- 
merical. 

Lord Nugent said, he could not 
see how, in point of principle, the 
grounds on which they advanced 
to this question could be fairly se- 
vered from the case of the Roman 

catholic 
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catholic body in general. The 
question was, whether there any 
longer existed a justification, ora 
semblance of justification, for ex- 
cluding the Roman catholics ge- 
nerally, on account of their reli- 
gious belief, from those ‘civil pri- 
vileges of which they had been so 
long deprived? He thought that 
this subject could stand on no 
other parliamentary ground with 
advantage—on none, he was sure, 
could it be placed so plain and so 
direct, and he for one might be 
allowed to say, that on none could 
it be advocated so beneficially in 
rliament; because, by stating 
the question thus Ar 5 it fol- 
lowed that the onus of making out 
a case of justification was com- 
pletely thrown on the other side. 
The case of those who were fa- 
vourable to catholic emancipation 
stood simply on the showing that 
the disabilities which affected the 
Roman catholics, were exceptions 
from the general spirit of the Eng- 
lish law—exceptions from the 
otherwise undistinguishing doc- 
trmes of the British constitution. 
It appeared to him, on another 
ground, that the general argument 
was better than one of a partial 
description, because it came in a 
more direct and straight-forward 
way, than that which the right hon. 
gentleman had introduced. He 
confessed that he was one of those 
who never could shrink from con- 
sidering those privileges as matter 
of strict right; and he did so on 
the ground that, from the moment 
they could be supported as claims 
of clear justice, they appeared to 
him to be claims of clear right. It 
seemed to him to be necessary, 
that the adversaries of this ques- 
tion should, from time to time, 
year to year, point out the 
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existence of some great and still- 
continuing danger, which justified 
the exclusion of the Roman catho- 
lics from those privileges to which, 
in the absencé of such a danger, 
they were entitled. He would not 
press this point farther on the 
consideration of the house, except 
to allude to one of the arguments 


adduced by the right hon. gentle- 


man; and which, in his opinion, 
might be pushed to a much greater 
extent than the right hon. gentle- 
man had thought fit to do. He 
stated, that not only the history of 
the time, but that the very title of 
the act, under which those disabi- 
lities were imposed, proved that it 
was adopted under circumstances 
of temporary expediency, and with 
réference to a temporary necessity. 
It was an act to secure’ his ma- 
jesty’s person and government 
against a supposed danger; it was 
an act founded on terror; or, in 
other words, it was the offspring 
of a plot. The evidence of the 
existence of that plot was now, he 
imagined, believed by very few 
people ; but still the act to which 
it gave birth was in ‘full force 
against the Roman catholics. It 
was, then, on this broad ground 
that the Roman catholics were en- 
titled to the restoration of their 
rights altogether. They were, it 
appeared,’ originally bereaved un- 
justly of them; and they were 
now, without any proper or satis- 
factory cause, withheld. This 
question could not be reasoned on 
the principle of expediency ; it 
was a claim of pure justice and 
right, and the refusal to concede it 
could only be described by one 
term-——the adherence to wanton 
and manifest injustice. [t was 
singular enough, that one of those 
bulwarks or safeguards, as they 

were 
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were called, of the constitution— 
he meant the declaration against 
transubstantiation—rejected a doc- 
trine, the truth of which queen 
Elizabeth would not suffer to be 
discussed, in the defence of which 
Martin Luther wrote a tract, and, 
by supporting which Henry VIII. 
obtained the title of Defender of 
the Faith. The Roman catholics 
were now called on to abjure, by a 
declaration on oath, that very doc- 
trine which the first protestant king 
of England would have burned his 
subjects for refusing to subscribe 
and acknowledge as an article of 
their religion. If they looked to 
the 39 articles, they would also 
tind that this declaration was not 
at variance with the discipline of 
the protestant church ; they would 
perceive, that the declaration, so 
enacted, and at variance with the 
39 articles, was drawn up for the 
mere purpose of enabling persons, 
of a different faith, to accuse, on 
oath, nine-tenths of all christendom 
of idolatry, and to prevent the Ca- 
tholic nobility from serving the 
state of which they were subjects. 
‘That was a measure which brought 
a bar and stigma home to them in 
their private capacities. They 
could not be even intrusted with 
the commission of the peace. 
And who were the men that were 
thus excluded? Amongst them 
were to be found the names of 
Mowbray, of Titz-Allan, and of 
Maltravers, the posterity of those 
who had signed the great charter ; 
of Talbot, the descendant of the 
great man who had twice conquer- 
ed France, and added her shield 
to the escutcheon of England; of 
Norfolk, the earl marshal of Eng- 
land, who, though possessed of 
that elevated and honourable title, 
was excluded from exercising the 
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most petty jurisdiction. Was it 
not lamentable that the name of 
Howard, a name so intimately con- 
nected with the glories of England, 
could not give sanction and vali- 
dity even to a paltry parish rate? 
He could not recollect these cir. 
cumstances ; he could not remem- 
ber that these individuals were de- 
scended from some of the most pa- 
triotic men this country ever pro- 
duced, without emotions of sor- 
row; and he did not envy the feel- 
ings of those who could, without 
regret, contemplate their present 
situation, oppressed as they were 
by unjust disabilities. They were 
the last remnants of our most an- 
cient families—they might classi- 
cally be called the representatives 
of old English nobility ; they stood 
proudly independent amidst the 
ruin of their privileges, determined 
to give these up rather than the 
faith of their fathers; and he need 
not add, that, to men of such un- 
bending honour, the privations un- 
der which they suffered must be 
severe in the extreme. 
With respect to the motion 
which he was particularly called 
on to discuss, he assured the house 
that he came to it with more difh- 
culty and hesitation than he re- 
collected to have ever felt on any 
former question. As to the great 
cause which this motion was in- 
tended to assist, he trusted he 
need not declare to the house that 
it would always have his firm and 
decided support. It was int 
mately connected with the first 
principles of justice and liberty, 
and it had not been shaken by the 
speech of the right hon. member 
for Oxford. He did, however, 
feel certain apprehensions, with 
reference to the motion now under 
discussion ; and, if he could bn 
himse 
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himself to support it, he should do 
so only on the belief, that, before 
long, the objectionable parts of 
this proposition would be merged 
and lost in the great triumph of 
ustice and liberty, which he confi- 
dently anticipated. But he had 
no hesitation in declaring, if he 
could suppose that by possibility 
the law would remain unamended, 
after passing of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s bill, he would, on the 
whole, prefer the state of the law 
as it now stood, monstrous and 
anomalous as it was, and vote 
against the motion. He would, 
for this reason, pursue that course ; 
because, singly taken, the right 
hon. gentleman's measure could do 
little good; while, in some re- 
spects, it had a tendency to esta- 
blish an anomalous principle. He 
had never voted for the catholic 
question, except on this great po- 
litical ground, that every man who 
fairly discharged the duty of a ci- 
tizen was fully entitled, whatever 
his religion might be, to exercise 
the privileges of a citizen. He 
applied this principle, not merely 
to Roman catholics, but. to every 
other description of christians. 
The bill contemplated by the right 
hon. gentleman asserted no such 
general principle ; on the contrary, 
taken singly, it brought back the 
law to an anomalous and objec- 
tionable state. In the present state 
of the law, Englishmen were sepa- 
rated from Englishmen—protest- 
ants from catholics. The separa- 
tion was founded on the principle 
of religious difference ; but the law 
which the right hon. gentleman 
endeavoured to introduce would 
divide catholic from catholic, on 
ho just principle which he could 
conceive. It was, therefore, in the 
strong hope and full conviction 
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that the measure would, ere long, 
be carried, that he would give it his 
support. One of the nghts for 
which the Roman catholics called, 
the right hon. gentleman had kept 
out of sight, namely, eligibility to 
sit in that house; a right which 
appeared to him to be as sacred to 
a commoner, as was the right of a 
peer to sit in the other house. The 
right hon. mover had said, it was 
without the privity of the noble 
persons concerned, without their 
consent being asked, that this pro- 
position had been made. If it 
were not to obtrude on the house 
a communication of private friend- 
ship, which he was not directed to 
lay before them, he could quote a 
disclaimer on this subject, couched 
in terms that would conciliate the 
esteem and respect of the right 
hon. gentleman, from a noble friend 
of his who was deeply interested 
in the measure. One word on 
what he conceived to be the very 
questionable policy of moving this 
question. ‘The house must recol- 
lect the triumphant issue of the 
general question of catholic eman- 
cipation, when it was last intro- 
duced to them. After three great 
debates, and four divisions, it was 
carried. Why did not the house 
come at once to the general ques- 
tion ? Why were they now confined 
to a part of the question, when 
formerly they had carried the 
whole ? Could it be suspected that 
the house would abandon its own 
consistency, and give up resolu- 
tions to which they were so strongly 
bound by their former proceedings ? 
Whatever might become of this 
question, he heartily regretted that 
it had been brought before them ; 
yet he would, under all the circum- 
stances, support it by his vote, 
though he did so with es 
r. 
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Mr. Warre wished to state his 
reasons for thinking that the ar- 
guments which the noble lord 
who had just sat down had direct- 
ed against this proposition, were 
not so conclusive as he seem- 
ed to suppose them. The noble 
lord objected to a partial relief 
being granted to the Roman catho- 
lics ; but there was nothing novel 
in that circumstance. The noble 
lord must recollect, that in 1813, 
the catholics were excluded both 
from the army and navy; but, 
four years after that period, a most 
important measure was introduced, 
which opened both the one and 
the other to the Roman catholics. 
That measure originated with 
government, and passed without 
opposition. At that time they 
heard nothing of the impolicy of 
a partial relief’ and he could see 
no reason for not following up 
such a precedent. The right hon. 
member for Oxford combatted the 
proposition on the ground that it 
was inexpedient for such a mea- 
sure to originate in the house of 
commons. He wished to bring 
to the hon. member’s recollection, 
a measure, not directly bearing on 
this subject, but which, by analogy, 
might fairly be applied to it. The 
right hon. member's objection was 
founded on the impropriety of the 
house of commons interfering 
with the admission of members 
into the house of lords. But he 

ed to remind him of the > 
tennial bill, which related solely 
to the house of commons, but 
which originated in the house of 
lords. 

Mr. R. Martin supported the 
motion. 

A short pause here ensued, 
and some calls of “ question” took 
place, when 


Mr. Plunkett presented him. 
self to the house. He concurred 
in the motion of his right hon, 
friend, because it was a step in 
the general measure which he 
should have the honour to intro. 
duce in the next session, and be. 
cause it was itself an act of up. 
deniable and substantial right and 
justice. Last session, when the 
great question was before the 
house in all its parts and bear- 
ings—with all its qualifications 
and securities, considerable em- 
barrassments were thrown in the 
way of those who supported it, 
It was finally carried, and received 
the sanction of this house; but, 
during its progress, it was in- 
volved in multifarious details, and 
accompanied by guards and se- 
curities which endangered its suc- 
cess. He did not complain that 
it was unfairly dealt with in the 
opposition which it received from 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Peel); 
but that opposition, joined to the 
complexity of its detail, occasion- 
ed its friends considerable em- 
barrassment. Some of those 
members who supported the mea- 
sure anticipated so little danger, 
that they objected to the securities, 
while others thought all securities 
insufficient; it was therefore to 
him a great source of satisfaction 
to see a measure introduced so 
distinct, so clear, so well defined, 
so little liable to misconstruction, 
and so little connected with dan- 
ger, as to relieve its friends from 
all those embarrassments. 

Nothing could be more simple 
than the object of his right hon. 
friend. He (Mr. Canning) propo- 
sed to repeal a part of an act 


which excluded a few Irish and 
British peers from their seats m 


the upper house, and restore to 
them 
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‘them ‘the enjoyment of this privi- 


lege. Those peers had been re- 
stored to the privilege of approach- 
ing their sovereign, and giving him 
advice in managing the affairs 
of the nation; and the intended 
measure would only enable them 
to defend in their places in par- 
liament, the advice which they 
had privately given. No objection 
had been stated to the justice or 
the expediency of the general 
measure —no apprehensions of 
danger had been uttered at con- 
cession—no attempt had _ been 
made to show that it would be 
bestowed on the unworthy. It 
had been. opposed only on points 
of etiquette, and the debate upon 
it had been turned to disputed por- 
tions of history. It was said that 
the motion ought not to be agreed 
to, because the concession’ here 
obtained would only lay the ground 
for additional demand, and be- 
cause this was a partial measure, 
preparatory to the general mea- 
sure. This was no objection to 
those who had brought forward 
and carried the general measure 
in this house last year, and who 
had not concealed that it was in- 
tended next session again to sub- 
mit it to the consideration of par- 
liament. He would be glad that, 
before the general measure should 
be again submitted to the other 
house, where it had been last 
year, those who sat in it should 
be called upon as men, as gentle- 
men, and men of honour, to re- 
ceive among them those peers who 
had originally been unjustly de- 
prived of their privileges, or to 
state the pon. vy in law and 
justice, of their continued exclu- 
sion. He hoped that when these 

ts knocked at the door of their 

se for admission, those who 
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opposed their entrance would be 
able to state the principle of right 
and justice on which they acted, 
and would not sanction rules 
which would place their own va- 
lued privileges and hereditary dis- 
tinctions at the mercy of some 
Titus Oates of after-times. This 
measure of justice was to reverse 
an act of attainder passed on the 
evidence of the most infamous of 
mankind, and in circumstances of 
alarm which had now for ever 
disappeared. The least attention 
to these circumstances would show 
the injustice of the exclusion. 
The cause of it was not that the 
catholic peers were dangerous 
counsellors, but because the house 
of commons in the reign of Charles 
II., suspected the king of being a 
catholic—a fact which, though 
unknown at the time, was after- 
wards ascertained to be the case— 
and dreaded a catholic successor 
to the throne. It was certain that 
if a bill of exclusion against the 
latter could have passed, this bill 
of attainder against the peers 
would never have passed. What 
then, was done? The innocent 
had been proscribed and punished 
because an exclusion bill could 
not be carried. The guiltless were 
attainted because the proper ob- 
ject of attack could not be reach- 
ed. His right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel) had said, that it was not 
alone the fear of a popish succes- 
sion, or the alarm of popish plots, 
which had led the parliament of 
the reign of Charles II. to pass 
the act which the motion was in- 
tended to repeal, but that for a 
long time a just distrust was en- 
tertained of the catholics, and a 
plot was going forward to subvert 
the liberties and change the re- 


ligion of the country by —— 
ai 
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aid—that an alliance had been 
formed with the court of France 
for this object, and that the Roman 
catholics were ready to second an 

invasion of their country, which 
might enable them to regain their 
lost power. He admitted that 
the catholics of that day were not 
well affected to a protestant state, 
or to the protestant throne. Nor 
could they be expected to be so. 
He admitted other causes of sus- 
picion against them existed than 
the fable of the popish plot. Be 
it allowed that they were dis- 
allected then—the question was, 
were they so now? ‘This recur- 
rence to history would be found to 
contain the strongest argument 
for the motion ; for, if the spirit of 
the catholics now was so diflerent 
from what it had been then, why 
apply the same rule to both—on 
what ground continue an exclusion 
against a loyal and well-affected 
peer, which had been obtained 
against his disloyal and disaffected 
ancestor—on what ground enforce 
an act which passed when doubts 
existed of a protestant succession 
and of rebellion, when the suc- 
cession to the throne is secure, 
and disaffection no longer exists ’ 
But his hon. friend (Mr. Peel) had 
not felt secure in resting on the 
history of Charles the Second’s 
reign—he had gone down to the 
revolution, and appealed to the 
principles then sanctioned, as sup- 
porting his own views. He beg- 
red leave to set his right hon. 
friend right on some of these 
points. The laws against the 
catholics, to which he had alluded, 
formed no part of the revolution, 
they formed no part of the bill of 
rights ; the last act was not men- 
tioned in the bill of rights. The 
amended oath of supremacy was 
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excluded in that, because it was 
intended, by setting it forth at full, 
to show the difference between 
that oath and the oath of the 
same name framed in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. When the revo. 
lution was appealed to as a sane. 
tion to measures of a penal and 
partial character, or on questions 
of this kind, he (Mr. Plunkett) 
professed that he did not know 
what was meant. Was it meant 
that all the acts which preceded, 
accompanied, or followed the re. 
volution, were parts of the revo- 
lution? If they were, then the 
repeal of the penal laws against 
catholics, and the relaxation of 
various statutes for admitting 
them to civil privileges, had made 
great imroads on the glorious 
revolution. According to this 
principle, the law that deprived 
the catholic of the superintend- 
ence of his own children’s educa- 
tion, the law that prohibited him 
from acquiring property, the law 
that banished him to within six 
miles of the palace of Westmin- 
ster, were all parts of the glorious 
revolution. In short, the 10th 
and 11th of William, with all its 
injustice and cruelty, were parts 
of the revolution. By that statute, 
saying mass was punishable with 
perpetual imprisonment; the ca- 
tholic was to forfeit his estate to 
his nearest protestant relation, un- 
less he abjured his faith, and he 
was subjected to many other per 
secutions. When the glorious re 
volution was considered as giving 
a sanction to acts like these, tt 
might be of use to inquire inte 
the history of this statute. It was 
given by bishop Burnet, but he 
would read it in the language of 
Mr. Burke ;—“ A party in the na- 


tion, enemies to the system of the 
revolu- 
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revolution, were then in opposition 
to the government of king William. 
They knew that our glorious de- 
liverer was an enemy to all per- 
secution. They knew that he 
came to free us from slavery and 

pery outof a country where a 
third of the people are contented 
catholics under a protestant go- 
vernment. He came with a part 
of his army composed of those 
very catholics to overset the power 
of a popish prince. Such is the 
effect of a tolerating spirit, and 
so much is liberty served in every 
way, and by all persons, by a 
manly adherence to its own prin- 
ciples. Whilst freedom is true to 
itself, every thing becomes subject 
to it, and its very adversaries are 
an instrument in its hands. This 
party resolved to make the king 
either violate his principles of 
toleration, or incur the odium of 
protecting papists. They therefore 
brought in this bill, and made it 
purposely wicked and absurd, that 
itmight be rejected. The then 
court party discovering their game, 
turned the tables on them, and 
returned their bill stuffed with 
still greater absurdities, that its 
loss might lie on its original au- 
thors. They finding their own 
ball thrown back upon them, 
kicked it back again upon their 
adversaries. And thus this act, 
loaded with the double injustice of 
two parties, neither of whom in- 
tended to pass what they hoped 
the other would be persuaded to 
reject, went through the legisla- 
ture contrary to the wish of all 
parts of it, and of all the parties 
who composed it. In this man- 
her, those insolent and profligate 
factions, as if they were playing 
with balls and counters, made 
® sport of the fortunes and the 
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liberties of their fellow crea- 
tures.” 

Now all this was done in the 
glorious revolution. But the glo- 
rious revolution was at an end if 
it consisted of this statute as one 
of its component parts, for it had 
been repealed long ago, and the 
argument of his right hon. friend 
would better have been employed 
in 1791 than now. If then, the 
laws which preceded and followed 
the revolution were not parts of 
it, why should we be restrained 
from doing an act of right and 
justice by an appeal to it. The 
principles of the revolution did 
not require the exclusion of an 
class of the people from civil 
privileges, on account of religious 
opinions. The protestant religion 
he allowed had had a great influ- 
ence in establishing the Hanoverian 
succession ; but it was the spirit of 
freedom which was the cause of 
both. He did not feel disposed to 
go at length into the history of 
religion in this country, but he 
would just observe, that the re- 
formation arose not so much from 
a dislike to the doctrines of 
the Roman catholic church, by 
Henry VIII., as from resistance 
to the exactions of the court of 
Rome: and during the reign of 
the Stuarts, the protestant religion 
was always joined: with Ae a 
to oppose popery and arbitrary 
power. If the protestant esta- 
blishment could only be preserved 
by the maintenance of principles 
which would exclude great classes 
of the people from civil privileges, 
the price would certainly be great. 
Mr. Burke, no enemy to the esta- 
blishment, had truly observed, “ I 
cannot conceive how any thing 
worse can be said of the protestant 
religion of the church me 

an 
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than this; that, wherever it is 
established, it becomes necessary 
to deprive the body of the people 
of their liberties, and to reduce 
them to a state of civil servitude.” 
This was not necessary in his (Mr. 
Pjunkett’s) opinion; the safety of 
the establishment could be easily 
reconciled with the admission of 
persons, professing another reli- 
gion, to civil rights. He would, 
therefore, support the motion as 
a great measure of justice. He 
would have supported it, though 
it had included only one peer. 
Every instance of exclusion, every 
hour of delay in admitting them to 
their rights, was an injustice— 
while every concession was an act 
of conciliation and justice. It had 
iy objected, that this measure, 

hich affected the other house, 
should begin in this. This ob- 
jection must be stated on the part 
of the other house, but it had not 
been acted upon last year, when a 
bill was thrown out in that house 
which affected the commons.—- 
When a joint bill was sent up, it 
was rejected because a joint bill— 
when a separate bill should be 
sent up, it would be rejected as a 
separate bill: there never would 
be wanting pretexts for rejecting. 
The right, hon. gentleman, after 
some other observations, con- 
cluded by warmly supporting the 
motion. 

Mr. Wetherell asserted, that no 
man before had initiated a partial 
measure upon this subject. Accord- 
ing to this measure, the proposition 
of Mr.Pitt,thatno concession should 
be made, unless it could be qua- 
lified with commensurate security, 
would be abandoned. This bill 
was like the bill presented to Dr. 
Johnson in the Hebrides, which 
had no edibles or liquids, but only 
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ovisions. This was a_ perfect’ 


k of provisions. Next sessions 
catholic commoners would expect 
to be admitted, -parz passu, with- 
out restrictions. After the peers 
and the commons were so admit. 
ted, what would the church sa 
to the veto? He would rather have 
the measure zz toto, than in thig 
mutilated form. His opimion re- 
trograded by the attempt now 
made. He was not disposed to 
measure spears with the right hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Canning,) but he 
would say, that of all extraor- 
dinaty bills, his was the acme and 
perfection of unrivalled singula- 
rity. No man had before pro- 
posed to confer the right of elec- 
tion without security. In 1823 
the right hon. gentleman might 
not have it in his power to advo- 
cate the general measure, and 
therefore it was that he brought 
forward this (portion of it im 
1822. 

Mr. Canning said, that, after 
the full measure of indulgence 
which he had already received, he 
did assure the house that it was 
not his intention to avail himself 
of the privilege usually conceded 
to him who brought forward a mo- 
tion; but some things which his 
right hon. friend (the secretary for 
the home de ent) and some 
things which the honourable and 
learned gentleman, who had just 
sat down, had said, he could not 
pass over without observation and 
reply. He had been accused, not 
only of impolicy, but of impru- 
dence, in bringing this part of the 
measure forward alone. His right 


hon. friend (the secretary) with 
great anxiety for the general mea- 
sure, and with confident anticipa- 
tion of its success, seemed to be 
alarmed at his (Mr. Canning’s) 

defeating 
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defeating his own purpose, and 
retarding his own object. But 
since his right hon. friend would 
have the whole measure, and an- 
ticipated success, he (Mr. Can- 
ning) had only to advert to one or 
two points in which he had been 
misunderstood. 

It had been said there had been 
but one single precedent of the 
commons having interfered with 
the lords, and that that had been 
for the exclusion of the bishops. 
Now he appealed to the house, 
whether the act of the 13th Charles 
Il. had not undone the mischief 
of that interference in the time of 
Charles I. He would also appeal 
to the house respecting the 5th of 
Elizabeth, whether its intention 
had not been to obtain the oath of 
supremacy, and whether the ex- 
clusion from the commons had not 
been merely a means of compel- 
ling the taking of that oath. The 
30th of Charles II. applied a test 
only tothe commons. The house 
of peers had then no test, and no 
difficulty of that kind interposed. 
The two houses had been in a dif- 
ferent situation. Therefore, he 
must assume that the same thing, 
applied to unequal things, did not 
produce an equal operation. But 
if the house interfered to the dis- 
advantage of the lords—if they did 
injustice formerly, they ought to 
repair it now. With respect to 
the rights of the peerage, was he 
to be referred to the union of 
Scotland and Ireland? These acts 
he had always regarded as wholly 
out of the land-marks of the con- 
stitution. Not that he blamed 
those acts, but he contended that 

y were not applicable to a just- 
ly organized constitution. Those 
countries had given up their whole 
legislature, and merged them in 


another country. That circum- 
stance touched not at all the six 
peers unjustly excluded from the 
other house of parliament. He 
admitted that nothing could be 
more anomalous than the power 
of an Irish peer to renounce his 
rank, and become a commoner, 
or to retain it, and become one of 
the lords. But that could not be 
argued to form any barrier to this 
measure. His proposal was, that 
peers should take their seats as 
before the act of Charles II. The 
Irish union, snguieny enough, had 
provided respecting the oaths of re- 
presentative peers in these terms 
—‘ The oaths now taken, or that 
shall hereafter be taken ;” they 
would mark that. And, in like 
manner, the expression respecting 
a peer voting for a representative 
peer was——“* That oath taken, or 
that shall be taken.” It was a 
little singular, that this cautious 
proviso for change should have 
been introduced into the articles 
of the Irish union, if, as the right 
hon. secretary supposed, it was 
essential and fundamental to the 
protestant constitution, that the 
oaths should not be changed. On 
what principle was it possible to 
imagine that the concurrent le- 
gislatures of England and Ireland 
should have provided for the pos- 
sibility of the change of the oaths, 
which, in their consciences, they 
believed ought to be as immortal 
as the constitution, if their opinion 
of that immortality were not dif- 
ferent from that of his right hon. 
friend, if, in short, they did not 
contemplate that at some, and no 
very distant period, other oaths 
would be proposed? It was true, 
as stated by his right hon. friend, 
that, with respect to the union 


with Scotland, it was not in the 
parts 
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parts of the articles proposed by 
England, and for which we were 
responsible ; but in the parts sti- 
pulated by Scotland, that the word 
‘* protestant” was introduced ina 
way which debarred all alteration. 
Without repealing the Scottish 
part of the articles of the union 
which we had adopted, we could 
not open to the Scotch catholics 
the road to admission to the Bri- 
tish legislature. As this country 
was the stronger party, we ought 
not, in his opinion, to originate 
any change in what Scotland con- 
sidered as a fundamental part of 
the union. He was sure that the 
house would agree with him in 
thinking that the Scotch nation 
had not acted consistently with its 
character for prudence and fore- 
sight, in framing the articles of 
union. Ireland, upon the same 
occasion, had exhibited much more 
prudence. Let the house decide 
the present question on its own 
merits. If the house were of opi- 
nion that the catholic peers had 
been justly exeluded from the le- 
gislature, that the safety of the 
state required it, let them say so. 
The only question that would re- 
main would be, whether that ex- 
clusion ought to descend to poste- 
rity? He was sure there was not 
an individual, who, upon entering 
that house for the first time, did 
not feel regret that the first step 
which should be considered ne- 
cessary to qualify him for legislat- 
ing, should be the making of a 
declaration of abhorrence of the 
religious tenets of millions of his 
fellow-subjects, towards whose 
happiness he was bound to con- 
tribute. In discoursing with per- 
sons of the religion which was 
considered so obnoxious, he had 
always found them speak in praise 
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of the beauties of the constitutiog, 
His right hon. friend would say to 
an individual of this description— 
“Yes, but amidst all your praises 
of the positive charms of the con- 
stitution, you have forgot its se- 
cret talisman.”—** What is that?” 
the catholic would ask. “ It ig 
your exclusion,” was the reply, 
That not only augmented all the 
positive charms of the constitution, 
but secured them from violation, 
In another part of his right hon. 
friend's speech, he seemed to 
think that he (Mr. Canning) had 
under-rated the danger to which 
the protestant cause was -exposed 
in the reign of Charles Il. He 
was willing to admit all that the 
right hon. gentleman had stated 
upon that subject. He believed 
that a more profligate or corrupt 
monarch than Charles IJ. never 
sat upon the throne. He was 
bent upon destroying the liberties 
of the country, and introducing 
slavery. He was secretly attached 
to popery, while he openly pro- 
fessed protestantism ; and history 
related that he went to a catholic 
and a protestant chapel on one 
and the same day, and received 
the communion at both. He was 
a bigot at the commencement of 
his reign, and a tyrant at its con- 
clusion. But all this, and much 
more, which he was willing to 
concede, would make against, and 
not for, the argument of his right 
hon. friend. When we looked at 
the reign of Charles I1., it might 
appear that there was ground for 
the measures which had _ been 
adopted against the catholics; but 
it offered no excuse for their con 
tinuation now. Those measures 


arose out of circumstances not si 
milar to, but contrasted with, the 


circumstances of the present mo 
ment. 
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ment. He really thought that, 
with the exception of the fears of 
Titus Oates, the fears which his 
right hon. friend had expressed as 
to the consequences likely to re- 
sult from the admission of catho- 
lic peers into the house of lords, 
were the most unreasonable that 
could be. Unless his right hon. 
friend were prepared to show that 
the circumstances which existed 
in the reign of Charles II. of a 
secret popish king, and an avowed 
popish heir presumptive to the 
throne, and a ministry willing to 
join in any plot for the destruction 
of the protestant religion, and the 
subversion of liberty, existed now, 
his distant and visionary fears 
might be adjourned with the re- 
mainder of his speech. If the 
measure which he had projected 
should be carried, it would be, as 
the attorney-general for Ireland 
had said, a great act ef public 
justice—a repentance of the shed- 
ing of innocent blood, and an 
atonement of past insult : it would 
equal the hopes which he had 
dared to entertain, and it would 
surpass the expectations of more 
important persons. 

The house then divided, when 
the numbers were—Ayes, 249— 
Noes, 244.—Majority for the mo- 
tion, 5. 

May 1.—The house having re- 
solved into a committee to con- 
sider a provision for the future 
payments of naval, military, and 
other pensions, 

The chancellor of the exche- 
quer brought forward his proposed 
plan for the accomplishment of 
this object. He concluded with 
moving a series of resolutions, 
which embodied his plan. He en- 
tered into details to show the 
— bearings of his plan, as 
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set forth in those resolutions; and 
stated, that it was calculated that 
the extinction of the pensions would 
occupy a period of 45 years. It 
was calculated, that they would 
gradually decrease, according to a 
certain ratio :—thus, after 10 years, 
those pensions which were now 
5,000,0002. would be three millions 
and a half; after 20 years, two 
millions and a quarter; after 30 
years, one million and a quarter; 
after 40 years, 544,487/.; and after 
45 years, 306,679. It was also 
considered, that the operation of 
the proposed scheme would be a 
great saving to the public; and 
that it would also most usefully 
disembarrass the finance accounts 
and annual estimates of the coun- 
try. He concluded, with moving 
a series of resolutions, to give 
effect to the plan proposed. 

Colonel Davis declared, that the 
scheme was incomprehensible. 

Sir J. Newport also observed, 
that he could hardly say he under- 
stood the resolutions, but as far as 
he comprehended them, he could 
not say that he approved of the plan. 

After some observations from 
several members, 

Lord Londonderry entered into 
a defence of the plan proposed to 
be adopted, for paying the pensions 
and half-pay of the army and 
navy, and contended that it was 
a plan ealculated to relieve the 
country td a certain extent at 
present, at the same time, that by 
preserving a sinking fund of five 
millions, at compound interest, we 
should preserve public faith, and 
still keep in view the good of our 
posterity. 

Mr. Grenfell considered this 
measure as not at all affecting the 
sinking fund. 

Lord a considered this 


measure 
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measure as an attack on the 
sinking fund, but it would go to 
relieve the people from a portion 
of taxation, and therefore he hoped 
it would be carried still further 
next session. 

Mr. Maberley wished to see the 
sinking fund taken at once in re- 
duction of taxation, instead of 
putting this new machine in mo- 
tion at a very considerable ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Williams condemned in toto 
our finance system, and especially 
the measure of paying off the 5 
yer cents, by which seven millions 
fad been added to the public debt, 
and the plan now proposed would 
have the effect of increasing it 
still further. 

After some observations from 
other members, the resolutions of 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
were agreed to. 

House of Lords, May 2.—The 
earl of Thanet presented a_peti- 
tion from certain dissenters at Ken- 
dal, praying to be relieved from 
disabilities imposed on them by 
the marriage act. 

The duke of Beaufort presented 
a petition from Somersetshire, 
against the extension of privileges 
to the Roman catholics. 

The above were read, and laid 
on the table. 

The bank of Ireland bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

House of Commons, May 2.— 
Mr. Lockhart presented a petition 
from persons in Suttolk, complain- 
ing of agricultural distress. He 
condemned the proposed scheme 
for throwing the foreign corn in- 
to the British market. 

After some observations from 
Mr. Ricardo, sir T. Lethbridge, 
and Mr. Hume, the petition was 
read, and ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. Coke presented several si- 
milar petitions from places in 
Norfolk. 

Mr. Denison presented a peti- 
tion from a Mr. C. Taylor, com- 
plaining of the operation of Mr, 
Peel’s bill, and of agricultural dis- 
tress. The petitioner stated, that 
he had, in 1811, purchased farms 
to the amount of 150,0002.;; he 
afterwards mortgaged them for 
60,000/.; and he then offered to 
sell them for half the purchase, 
without being able to obtain pur- 
chasers. The hon, member said, 
he did not believe this case to be 
singular. If there were no change, 
the landed gentlemen would all be 
compelled to abandon their estates, 

After some remarks from Mr. 
Serjeant Onslow, Mr. Western, and 
Mr. Brougham, the petition was 
read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Sir T. Lethbridge presented a 
petition from a place in Somerset- 
shire, complaining of agricultural 
distress. The petitioners did not 
attribute all their distress to the 
taxes, but they should view with 
great satisfaction the saving: in the 
expenditure, and the consequent 
remission of taxes to the amount 
of 1,800,000. He hoped the salt 
tax would be the first tax that 
would be repealed. He spoke 

against the scheme to allow the 
foreign corn, now warehoused, tobe 
converted into flour, and thence 
sent into the market or exported; 
—how could they secure the coun- 
try against fraud, if such plan 
were sanctioned? He expressed 


himself in favour of the plan for 
introducing 
banks. 
Mr. P. Grenfell spoke against 
the scheme of chartering banks, 


as it appeared from what 
place 


chartered country 
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lace in the court of bank direc- 
tors that day, that the sacrifice was 
to be the extension of the bank 
charter for ten years. To that 
extension he would object under 
any circumstances. After the ex- 

rience had by the country, he 
would resist with all his power the 
continuance of the bank “ mono- 

ly.” 

Mr. J. Smith said that the coun- 
try banks were not to be chartered 
banks. 

Mr. Hume said, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had dealt 
unfairly by the house, in agreeing 
to extend the bank charter without 
consulting the house; and that he 
had also done wrong in anticipating 
the termination of the bank charter 
eleven years. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
appealed to the house whether he 
ought to -be charged with unfair- 
ness? How could he submit the 
measure to the house before he 
knew whether the terms to be pro- 
posed would be accepted by the 
bank? With respect to the coun- 
try banks, the main object was to 
promote the country’s security ; for 
they could not hide from them- 
selves how many failures had taken 
place in England, while Scotland 
had only three failures in a long 
series of years, and in those in- 
stances the creditors had been 
eventually paid. He added, that, 
ina few days, the house would be 
put in possession of the terms 
agreed upon by the bank and the 
government. Nothing would be 
decided upon—the house would 
have the amplest opportunity of 
expressing their determination, as 
well as their opinions. 

Petition ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Lord Normandy brought for- 
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ward his motion for an address 
to his majesty, to abolish the office 
of second postmaster general. 
His lordship said, that the support 
‘given to his previous motion on this 
subject had encouraged him to 
bring forward his present proposi- 
tion. In the present situation of 
the country, it was their duty to 
abolish all useless offices: he there- 
fore should press this address. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
thought no sufficient case was 
made out for the present motion. 
The house had already expressed 
its opinion on the question, and 
surely it was better that the public 
should have noblemen of character 
to fill such an office, than to en- 
trust the duties to a Board. 

Mr. Bankes and Mr. Bright 
decidedly supported the motion. 

Lord Londonderry opposed the 
motion. It was not, his lordship 
contended, called for in any point 
of view either as a matter of sav- 
ing, or as tending to gain a more 
advantageous performance of the 
office for the public. 

Mr. Money opposed the motion 
—the place of postmaster was not 
a sinecure. In the last year 2000 
reports, embracing public inte- 
rests, had been submitted to the 
post masters, and they had minuted 
their opinion on each of them. 
He also contended that a great 
responsibility attached to the office, 
and the abolition would cost the 
country, he was convinced, much 
more than 2500/. a year. 

_ After several other members had 
expressed their opinion, the house 
divided, 


For the motion, 216—Against 


it, 201— Majority for the motion, 

15. 
House of Lords, May 3.—Se- 
veral petitions on agricultural dis- 
M2 tress 
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tress were presented trom different 
parts of Norfolk. 

The earl of Roseberry rose on 
the order of the day, to call the 
attention of the house to the elec- 
tion of Scotch peers. He adverted 
to a bill which he brought in last 
session of parliament, to regulate 
the election of Scotch peers. Sub- 
sequent to presenting that bill, a 
communication was made to him, 
begging the bill might be sus- 
pended until the opinion of the 
veers oe Gould be taken. 
That opinion had been taken, and 
only two peers dissented from the 
bill. The noble earl concluded by 
moving two resolutions.— Ist, That 
no person related to any existing 
peer or peeress of Scotland, ex- 
cept the son or brother of such 
peer, shall have liberty to vote at 
the election of the sixteen peers 
of Scotland, until he has proved 
his right to vote before a committee 
of the house of lerds.—2dly, It is 
resolved, that every person who 
holds the benefit and right to vote 
shall be subject and liable to legal 
objection, as if the first resolution 
had not passed.—Agreed to nem. 
dis. 

The noble earl then moved, that 
the resolutions be referred to a 
committee of privileges, observing, 
that if the committee should “*itie 
to the resolutions, a bill would be 
introduced. 

The resolutions were accordingly 
so referred. 

House of Commons, May 3.— 
Mr. Curteis presented a petition 
from the eastern division of the 
county of Sussex, complaining of 
agricultural distress, and setting 
forth that the recent recommend- 
ow. to afford relief would utterly 

Mr. Blackburn presented a pe- 


+ 
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tition from the chamber of com- 
merce, Manchester, against the 
East India monopoly. It occasion- 
ed an extended conversation, in 
which Mr. Marryat, Sir I. Coftin, 
&c. took part.—Petition ordered 
to be printed. 

Lord F. Osborne presented a si- 
milar petition from the county of 
Cambridge and the Isle of Ely.— 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Hobhouse moved, that va- 
rious returns respecting the insol- 
vent debtor’s court, its fees, &c. be 
printed. The hon. member said, 
if this subject were examined, he 
thought there would be found room 
for improvements.— Motion agreed 
to. 

Lord A. Hamilton presented a 
petition against the burghs’ ac- 
counts’, and other bills, brought in 
by the lord advocate. His lord- 
ship complained of the lord advo- 
vocate’s constant postponement of 
those measures; but he now wished 
to know when those bills might 
really be expected to come on for 
discussion. 

The lord advocate said he should 
move on Monday that they be com- 
mitted. 

The pane was then presented; 
it was from Perth, against the lord 
advocate’s bills. 

Lord Londonderry presented the 
king’s answer to the address of 
Thursday, in which his majesty 
acquiesced with the wish of the 
house, and said, he had only de- 
layed the abolition of the office of 
one postmaster-general, in conse- 
quence of there being a committee 
on public offices now sitting. 

May 6.—Several petitions were 
presented on the catholic question, 
agricultural distress, and the navi- 
gation laws. 

May 8.— Lord Londonderry 


moved 
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moved, thatthe house go into a 
committee on the agricultural dis- 
tress resolutions. 

Mr. Wyvill opposed the motion. 
He could not consent that the 
country should any longer be de- 
luded; the resolutions would be 
useless. If they were passed, they 
could not last six months. There 
were but two modes of relief, 
either to repeal Mr. Peel’s Bill, or 
a large remission of the taxes. 
He could not allow that the delu- 
sion of the resolutions should be 
carried further, without the sense 
of the house being taken on the 
subject; and he therefore moved, 
as an amendment, that the only 
effectual relief of agriculture, was 
“a large remission of taxation.” 
—He observed, that there was no 
chance of relieving the country, 


except there was a reduction of 


taxation to the amount of 20 mil- 
lions at least. 

Mr. Lockhart said, he could not 
consent that the interests of agri- 
culture should be blended with 
questions with which they were 
not directly connected. As to the 
remission of taxes, if such a re- 
duction as had been proposed were 
to take place, the interest of the 
debt could not continue to be paid ; 
and he undertook to say, that the 
agriculturists had in no instance 
called for any thing that would 
affect the somninned payment of 
the interest of the debt.—It had 
been suggested to throw the poor 
lands out of cultivation; if that 
were done, it would be attended 
with the most serious consequences 
to the tranquillity of the coun- 
try. As to the reduction of tax- 
ation, that would not effect the de- 
sired relief; indeed, the noble lord’s 
resolutions chiefly proceeded on 
that principle. He then proceeded 
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to defend the scheme of protect- 
ing import duties—for the great 
evil was foreign importation; but 
it was necessary to be correct in 
the amount of duty, for a shilling 
difference would amount to the 
whole rental of the kingdom. The 
price of corn, with the duty, ought 
to be regulated by the — at 
Dantzic. Supposing the duty was 
15s. it could be imported thence at 
57s. How then was the English 
grower to compete with the foreign 
grower? Besides, the noble lord’s 
resolutions declared that the Eng- 
lish grower could not grow corn at 
a less rate than 70s. the quarter. 
What the farmers wanted was, not 
high prices, but protecting duties : 
they did not want to be compelled 
to sell at a loss. 

Lord Londonderry said, if the 
amendment were carried, it must 
be. considered like saying, that 
there ought to be a repeal of taxes 
to the amount of 20 millions. 

Mr. Wyvill said he had heard 
nothing that could induce him to 
withdraw his motion ; he more than 
ever saw the necessity of press- 
ing it. 

The house then divided. The 
numbers were—For the amend- 
ment, 37 — Against it, 120—Ma- 
Jjonty against it, 83, 

The house then went into a 
committee. 

The various propositions now 
before the house were; upon the 
suggestion of the marquis of Lon- 
donderry, marshalled in the follow- 
ing order:—lIst, The proposition 
of Sir T. Lethbridge, recommend- 
ing the highest rate of om 
duty (85s. per quarter)—2d, The 
proposition of Mr. Bemett, reeom- 
mending a duty of 24s. per quarter 
—3d, Mr. Ricardo’s proposition 
for a fixed duty of 10s, 


Sir 
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Sir T. Lethbridge’s proposition 
was first negatived by a majority 
of 243 to 24. 

Mr. Bennett's resolutions were 
next negatived witheut a division ; 
some of Mr. Ricardo’s resolutions 
(he having abandoned the others) 
were tacked to those of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, and proposed to the com- 
mittee, but 

Lord Althorp having signified 
his intention of proposing an 
amendment, it was determined 
that the chairman should report 
progress, and ask leave to sit 
again to-morrow. 

May 9.— Lord Londonderry 
moved, that the house go into a 
committee on the agricultural dis- 
tress resolutions. 

Mr. Denison opposed the mo- 
tion, that the speaker do leave the 
chair. He considered that none 
of the resolutions would atford re- 
lief. In his opinion, there was no 
chance of relief, except there was 
some reduction of the unbounded 
taxation. The taxes now ground 
down all classes; there must be 
an extensive reduction of them. 
Several millions might be safely 
reduced. He was sorry to per- 
ceive, that there was a disposition 
in some classes to remove those 
taxes which affected them to other 
classes; he hoped this would not 
be continued. He was sorry to 
remark, that a similar disposition 
had shown itself in France previ- 
ously to the revolution. 

otion agreed to. The house 
then went into a committee. 

Lord Althorp rose to move an 
amendment on Mr. Ricardo’s re- 
solution, to give a bounty of 7s. 
on the export of corn; his amend- 
ment proposed to give 18s. The 
pes od resolution he thought 
would be ineffective. His lordship, 


AND 


however, concluded without moving 
any amendment now. 

Mr. Ricardo defended his reso. 
lution, and said he could not see 
how his noble friend could justify 
the proposition to give a bounty of 
18s. 

Sir. Curwen said, that the no- 
ble marquis’s protecting duties did 
not go far enough ; if it were in- 
tended that they should really pro- 
tect the farmer, they must go 
further. 

Lord Eastnor supported the no- 
ble marquis’s propositions. 

Lord Londonderry defended 
them, observing, that the opinion 
of the member for Carlisle had 
“grown” since the committee, 
He was heretofore nearly satisfied 
with the protecting scale; now he 
created difhiculties, and wanted 
further protecting duties. 

After some observations from 
sir C. Burrell, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. 
Ald. C. Smith, sir H. Vivian, and 
others, tle committee divided on 
lord Althorp’s amendment, which 
was negatived. 

A second division then took 
place on Mr. Ricardo’s resolutions, 
which also were negatived. 

Considerable discussion after- 
wards followed on lord London- 
derry’s resolutions.—On the reso- 
lution that the present duties do 
cease and determine, the committee 
divided—for the resolution, 218— 
against it 36—majority, 182. 

The remaining resolutions of the 
noble lord were adopted without 
divisions. 

House of Lords, May 10.— 
Some private bills were brought 
up from the commons, and read 
the first time, and the bills on the 
table forwarded. 

Papers ordered were presented 


from the bank and treasury office. 
The 
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The earl of Coventry presented 
a petition from Worcester, for re- 
yision of the criminal code. 

Lord Suffield presented a peti- 
tion from certain owners of land in 
Norfolk, complaining of agricul- 
tural distress —petition was laid on 
the table. 

Earl Darnley, rising to address 
the house upon the subject of the 
distress in Ireland, said it was then 
his duty to put a question to the 
noble earl (Liverpool) upon a sub- 
ject which all must admit to be of 
the deepest interest. Their lord- 
ships and the public knew, and 
ministers ought to know, that in 
certain districts in the south-west 
of Ireland, there had been consi- 
derable deficiency in the crops of 
potatoes, which occasioned great 
distress. It was a matterof exult- 
ation for the people of England 
to say, they had ever been ready 
to relieve the distresses of Ireland ; 
yet he could not avoid feeling, 
there had been a remissness on the 
part of his majesty’s ministers, in 
not foreseeing the evil, and pro- 
viding something like a remedy. 
The noble earl read an extract of 
a letter, stating the distress in the 
county of Clare to be beyond all 
description, and concluded by 
moving an address to the king, 
praying his majesty to order a copy 
of the correspondence with govern- 
ment, on the subject of distress 
in Ireland, to be laid before the 
house. 

The earl of Liverpool would 
trouble the house with but few 
words, in answer to the observa- 
tions of the noble earl. The noble 
earl, in the first place, ought to 
consider how much any govern- 
ment measure on the subject of 
Provisions, might interfere with 
public benevolence, which was 


usually the first aid operating upon 
distress. However, not only mea- 
sures of relief would be taken, but 
measures had been taken with as 
little delay as possible. Seeds had 
been furnished for the ensuing 
crops, and money supplied. The 
noble earl did not consider it ne- 
cessary, under all the circum- 
stances, to address the crown, and 
therefore opposed the motion. 

The marquis of Lansdowne was 
not desirous of saying much on 
the conduct of government, but to 
give melancholy testimony of the 
calamity which prevailed, not only 
in Clare, but other counties. Iu 
the mountainous districts of the 
south-west, that distress prevailed 
to a degree which could not be 
exceeded in the county of Clare. 
He could only repeat, that Ireland 
must feel grateful to those indivi- 
duals who had generously stood 
forward in England. He expressed 
a hope, that it would not check 
the efforts of the proprietors in 
Ireland, who could do much good. 
At the same time, he did not con- 
sider the assistance afforded by the 
public would be of any real assist- 
ance, unless government took up 
the subject. 

The earl of Blestngton support- 
ed the address. He could not be 
satisfied with the promise that 
something would be done for the 
people of Ireland.—The accounts 
of distress stated, that no less 
than 548,000 persons were in a 
state of starvation, This had been 
growing two years, and nothing 
had been done, Some time ago, 


when he applied to the archbishop 

of Tuam, respecting a statue to his 

late majesty, that prelate express- 

eda wish, that the money raised 

— be distributed among the 

suffering Irish, who were dying - 
t 
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the streets and ditches of the ty- 
phus fever. 

Lord Ellenborough asked at 
what period relief was afforded. 

The earl of Liverpool said a few 
weeks since. 

The earl of Limerick was satis- 
fied that government had done all 
that could be done. 

Earl Grey did not feel any ob- 
jection to the address moved by 
his noble friend. If it be true 
that government had taken timely 
measures to provide a remedy for 
the sufferers in Ireland, it would 
be satisfactory to the distressed to 
show, by the production of the 
correspondence, that at the time 
government were using coercion 
unprecedented, they were also 
taking means to alleviate distress. 

Lord Ellenborough said, in or- 
der to see what had been done for 
Ireland, they ought to have the 
papers moved for by the noble 
earl. 

Earl Blesington said, 50002. 
had been sent off this day for the 
relief of the sufferers of Clare. 

Lord Holland supported the 
motion. After some further de- 
bate the house divided. Contents 
17—Non-contents 35. The ad- 
dress was consequently lost by a 
majority of 18. 

he marguis of Lansdowiie then 
addressed the house on the subject 
of the proposed contract with the 
bank for the renewal of their charter. 
The noble marquis deprecated the 
proposed bargain as injurious to 
the public. e advantage, if any 
could be derived, —_ not to be 
given to any public , but ap- 
plied to the. sinking fund. He 
‘wished to recommend a short bill, 
‘to enable the commissioners of the 
sinking fund to advance the loan, 
which was now considered neces- 


AND 


sary to reduce taxation. The 
noble marquis moved for an ae. 
count of all banks in the country 

having less than six partners. 
The earl of Liverpool said, it 
was the opinion last war, that it 
was more to the advantage of the 
country to let the sinking fund 
operate, than to contract with it 
for loans. That opinion might 
still remain. With respect to the 
present transaction, his majesty’s 
ministers were anxious to contract 
for the benefit of the public, and if 
their contract was not advanta- 
geous, they would not make it. 

There was no loan yet made. 

The motion was agreed to. 
House of Commons, May 14.— 
The hon. G. Bennet, brought for- 
ward his motion for leave to bring in 
a bill to alter and amend the mode 
of licensing public houses. He 
premised with stating, that his pro- 
oa bill was to be limited to 
ingland only, and would be, in 
its most material particulars, like 
that which he had formerly pro- 
posed, which was lost in another 
place. The bill would, in the first 
place, suggest material alterations 
in the regulations regarding re- 
cognizances, which, at present, 
were a mere matter of form; but 
it was his intention to make them 
securities of a real and substantial 
character. As the law now stood, 
the magistrates had little or no 
power to punish publicans for any 
unproper behaviour, excepting by 
taking away their licences, which 
was calculated to inflict utter ruin 
on the parties. For the offence of 
tippling, to be sure, they might fine 
20s.; but the publican might be 
willing enough to pay such fine, a8 
perhaps he had made Sl. by 
Uppling. And between that mode 
of proceeding and depriving the 
publican 
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ublican of his licence, there was 
no middle course. For such of- 
fences, and offences that regarded 
the general conduct of the house, 
he proposed to make the parties 
for the first and second offences to 
be fined by the magistrates; the 
second fine to be larger than the 
first; and the third case to be 
liable to more severe punishment. 
He had wished so to frame his 
bill, that such third offence should 
goto a jury, according to the ge- 
neral principle or the old law : but 
he found it to be the mode likely 
to meet with fewest objections, to 
enable the magistrates to inflict 
fine, or at once to shut up the 
house, the publican having the 
power to appeal to the next quar- 
ter sessions, so that the magis- 
trates would be required to set 
forth their reasons for refusing to 
sufier the obnoxious house to re- 
main open. The next point which 
his bill embraced, and on ten- 
der ground. At present the great 
majority of the public-houses were 
in the hands of brewers, and the 
were thereby enabled to drench the 
public with their own nauseous 
and poisonous stuff that they called 
beer. To remedy this evil, his in- 
tention was to propose to increase 
the facilities of obtaining licences. 
He proposed that a person having 
ahouse of 15/. or 20/.—on tender- 
ing good, ample, and real securi- 
ties, such as the bill would describe, 
should be entitled, as of right, to 
demand leave or licence from the 
magistrates to open his house as a 
pesic-bowse. To prevent abuse, 
owever, he should give the ma- 
petates ower to shut up such 
Ouse at the licence day, if cause 
should be shown to warrant it. 
He trusted that entering into any 


further observations now, would . 
not be deemed necessary to obtath 
permission to introduce his bill. 
It would be ready im a day or two, 
and in such form it could be better 
considered. He concluded With 
moving for leave to bring in a bill 
to alter and amend the law regard- 
ing the licensing of public houses. 
Mr. C. Calvert said,-if the hen. 
member intended that the bill 
should go to a committee above 
stairs, it would not be necessary 
for him to make many observations 
now. Ifthe “ monopoly” that was 
spoken of were done away with, 
it might be a benefit to the public ; 
but the house ought, at the same 
time, to make arrangements to se- 
cure to the poor man a penny- 
worth for his penny—for in many 
instances the earthenware mugs, 
called quarts, did not hold aboye 
a pint and a half. 
Motion agreed to—for leave to 
bring in the bill. 
Mr. Hume brought forward his 
motion on the subject of the Ionian 
islands. He went into an extend- 
ed detail of the conduct of sir T. 
Maitland—the policy of his go- 
vernment—the expenses which it 
occasioned—and maintained that 
they were such as to call for the 
interference of that house. With- 
out adding to our strength, and 
without promoting any advantage, 
offence had been given to the in- 
habitants by many of the proceed- 
ings of the governor; it had ap- 
peared as if too great regard were 
paid to the “ legitimate” power of 
the Turks, while the exertions of 
the Greeks seemed to be decidedly 
discountenanced. Thinking that 
inquiry ought to be instituted—to 
ascertain whether England had 
kept faith with the lonian eas 
e 
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he concluded with moving, that a 
committee be appointed to investi- 
gate the subject. 

Mr. Wilmot (the colonial secre- 
tary) opposed the motion, main- 
taining, that in all sir T. Maitland 


had done, he had been justitied by 
particular acts, or by the circum. 
stances of the case. 

The house divided. For the 
motion, 67—Against it, 152—Ma. 
jority, 85. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Lennard’s motion on the Civil List.—Navigation Bill.— Licensing 
System.— Naval and Military Pensions.—Sir J. Macintosh’s motion 
on the Criminal Law.— Mr. Peel's motion on the Alien Act.—Eccle- 


siastical Examinations.—The Currency.— Motion on the State of 


Treland. 


OUSE of Lords, May 15.— 
The royal assent was given, 
by commission, to the countervail- 
ing malt duties’ bill, the bank of 
Ireland bill, the Irish commercial 
credit bill, the excise licences’ bill, 
the Scotch malt, Scotch creditors’, 
flax and cotton, innkeepers’ sub- 
sistence, stolen securities, sum- 
mary proceedings, and several pri- 
vate bills. 

Several petitions were presented 
from Suffolk, Devon, Kent, Corn- 
wall, Norfolk, and Bucks, all com- 
plaining of —* distress, 
and praying relief. 

Lord Bute presented a petition 
signed by the high sheriff and 
grand jury of Glamorganshire, 
praying the house to abolish the 
present system of Welsh judica- 
ture, for the purpose of introducing 
the present system of England. 

ouse of Commons, May 15.— 
Mr. Ellison presented a petition 
from the county of Monmouth, 
agreed to at a public county meet- 


ing, complaining of distress, main- 
ly produced by Mr. Peel’s bill, 
which compelled them to pay twice 
as much produce to meet the de- 
mands on them as was previously 
required, and praying for a reduc- 
tion of taxes, &c. The hon. mem- 
ber said he could not support the 
petition. 

Sir R. Wilson asked whecher 
the facts set forth were true ? 

Mr. Ellison said the remedies 
for the distress were not such as 
he could agree to.—Petition or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. S. Cooper presented a pe- 
tition from the county of Sligo, 
complaining of the extensive dis- 
tress in that county, as well as of 
the tythe system. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, that the 
petition merited the most serious 
attention. Speaking of the tythe 
system, he mentioned an instance 
where a clergyman in Ireland, in 
the course of 15 years, had issued 


6,000 processes for the — 
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of tythes. He admitted that the 
law was on the clergyman’s side ; 
but he mentioned the subject to 
show the house of commons what 
the law sanctioned. 

Sir J. Newport spoke of the 
tythes on potatoes as one of the 
severest scourges that aflicted Ire- 
land; and if there were not some 
remedial measure, suffering and 
outrage, unequalled by all that had 
been heard of, would be produced. 

Mr. Goulbourn explained some 
circumstances connected with the 
etition, particularly those facts 
that had led to the enforcement of 
the tythe on potatoes. The cler- 
gymen were driven to institute 
suits against the gentlemen in 
question ; there was, however, he 
understood, a suit going on for the 
amicable adjustment of the case. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that the ex- 
isting evils in Ireland had their 
origin in tythes, and not in the 
rents; and he trusted, that ere 
long, the tythes would be cast on 
the protestant land-owner. 

Mr. Plunkett admitted the 
greatness of the evil. But he 
knew of no remedy that would not 
affect the security of property ; 
and then he feared that evils would 
be produced greater than those 
that it was desired to remedy. If 
they began with the property of 
the clergy, he did not know how 
that of the landlord would escape ; 
and then where was the change to 
end? The evil he considered to 
result from the exaction of rents ; 
and if the landlords would not 
come forward to afford relief, he 
knew not what would be the con- 
sequence. 

Mr. Lennard rose for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the house the 
adoption of a resolution, “ that it 
was fit to appoint a committee for 
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the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the expenses of the third 
class of the civil list.” In treating 
this matter, his positions were, that 
the present was acknowledged, 
generally, to be a time of over- 
whelming distress and debt; that 
economy was called for by every 
class of men in this country—from 
the throne and from the cottage ; 
that, under such circumstances, 
unless every possible saving was 
effected, and the most rigid econo- 
my adhered to, public credit could 
not be maintained. In the words 
of Mr. Burke, it might be said, 
‘“* credit cannot exist in the arms 
of necessity—credit and necessity 
are natural enemies, and cannot 
exist together, or be reconciled one 
to the other.” It would be consi- 
dered, he thought, that at a time 
when economy was so loudly and 
so universally called for, there was 
no department in the state, into 
the charges of which they might 
more advantageously proceed to 
institute a severer inquiry, than in 
this. Honourable gentlemen would 
remember, that in the beginning of 
the present session, he had given 
notice of a motion for an humble 
address to his majesty, praying 
that his majesty would be pleased 
to direct certain reductions to be 
made in the various branches of 
the civil list. Since that period, it 
had been announced to parliament, 
that partial reductions had been 
made: he alluded to those which 
had taken place in the personal 
establishment of the sovereign, 
and to the reduction of 10 per cent. 
on the salaries of other state offi- 
cers—a matter to which he would 
rs call the attention of the 

ouse. It was the circumstance 
of such reductions having been ef- 
fected that influenced him to call 


upon 
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upon the house to limit the further 
retrenchments he should propose 
to the third class of the civil list. 
He thought he should have no dif- 
ficulty in proving, that however 
proper it once might have been to 
afford a large expense for maintain- 
ing the pomp and dignity of those 
ofhcers who belonged to the class 
in question; yet, in the present 
times, the house ought to grant 
nothing which was not absolutely 
called for. He could not refrain 
from expressing his regret, that 
the retrenchment which had been 
adopted by his majesty’s ministers 
had not been pushed to a greater 
extent; for he conceived that it 
might have been much more ex- 
tensive, without at all diminishing 
the proper dignity, or—as it was 
now the fashion to term it—“ the 
influence” of the crown. He could 
not for a moment allow himself to 
suppose, that his majesty’s heart 
was not truly affected by the ex- 
isting distresses of the nation. 
Indeed there had not lately been 
one speech delivered from the 
throne, in which his majesty had 
not declared that he sincerely 
sympathised with his people. It 
would be for him (Mr. Lennard) 
to show, that the expenses of the 
department to which he desired to 
call the attention -of the house 
were excessive ; and that the main 
point he had in view was their di- 
minution. It was hardly neces- 
sary that he should recal to the 
recollection of members his ma- 
jesty’s cious speech, delivered 
in the beginning of the session; 
and in which he had recommended 
to that house, in the most decided 
terms, the adoption of economical 
measures. He was sorry to say, 
that that speech had been followed 
up, by its own makers—by its 


very penners—coming down to 
the house, and, in defiance of their 
own propositions, contending that 
no practical good would result 
from the adoption of such retrench- 
ments. The country would see, by 
the vote of that night, whether, 
after the recommendation contained 
in the speech from the throne, it 
was the will of those who framed 
that speech, or his majesty’s gra- 
cious disposition, so expressed, 
was to be the rule by which 
that house was to be governed. 
Seeing what were the distresses of 
the country, it must be evident 
that every reduction which was 
possible to be affected, ought to 
be adopted throughout our whole 
expenditure. Another argument 
which ought to avail in the consi- 
deration of this subject was, that 
the civil list had been at various 
times augmented, because the 
value of money had fallen in this 
country. It was upon this ground 
that an augmentation took place 
in the year 1792. Mr. Pitt, on 
that occasion, said (in effect)— 
“ That his proposition had for its 
object the advancement of the civil 
list. He had no disposition to 
prodigality or extravagance, but it 
was intended to meet that advance 
upon the prices of all the necessary 
articles of life which had taken 
place since the civil list was first 
fixed, and of which every indivi- 
dual in private life must have had 
experience. The arrangement 
which he had to propose, was not 
intended to insure any additional 
pomp or splendour, but was found- 
ed upon the measure that Mad been 
adopted in 1786. It proceeded 


upon the principle, that the allow- 
ances ought to be commensurate 
with the altered value of money. 


Now he (Mr. Lennard) should con- 
tend, 
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tend, that the great alteration 
which had within the last three or 
four years occurred in the value of 
money, although it might not es- 


sentially affect the salaries of our 


ambassadors abroad, it did essen- 
tially affect our means of paying 
those salaries. The question, 
therefore, was not merely what it 
was fitting that the crown should 
pay to its ambassadors abroad, 
but what it was possible for us to 
pay ? But, independently of that 
powerful argument, the necessity 
of the case, there was still another 
reason why this class of the civil 
list should be reduced. Many 
gentlemen, he thought, would con- 
cur with him in thinking, that the 
vast expenses incurred by this 
class were in no way conducive to 
the proper representation of the 
sovereign, or to the advancement 
or distinction of any body else; 
but that they were merely a means 
by which ministers were enabled 
to purchase those venal services, 
which otherwise they would be 
unable to procure. He might pos- 
sibly, be met with the argument, 
that, compared with the total of 
expense, the savings he should 
propose, would be but as a drop 
of water to the ocean—that they 
would come within that descrip- 
tion of savings which the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer had said that 
they could effect no real benefit 
or relief to the people. But he 
(Mr. Lennard) said, that the 
moral effect of adopting them 
would be beneficial to the country, 
by giving the people reason to be- 
lieve that there was some sin- 
cerity in those professions of sym- 
pathy for their sufferings which 
the house of commons had so re- 
peatedly made. 

lt was not requisite that he 
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should go into the details of all the 
several branches of the civil list: 
but he would observe, that at dif- 
ferent periods that list had been 
augmented in three different ways 
—by progressive advances—by 
being relieved at different times 
from charges to the amount of 
300,000/. or 400,000/.—and by 
the suppression of several offices. 
He would allude very briefly to 
the first class, in which, indeed, 
there had been a reduction of ten 
per cent. ; but it was necessary to 
bear in mind that, besides what 
here appeared to be received by 
the crown, it possessed other large 
sources of revenue in the duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster, and in 
the droits of the Admiralty, All 
ought, in his opinion, to be put un- 
der one head, that it might be 
known what was applicable to the 
private and personal expenses of 
the sovereign. As to the second 
class, containing the bills of the 
royal household, no man could 
take the most cursory glance at it 
without being convinced that it was 
utterly impossible to expend the 
money charged under that head, 
unless it was wasted in perquisites 
of office, or applied in the most 
gross and infamous manner. The 
pension list ought also to be es- 
sentially reduced: however fit the 
selection in some cases might be, 
it could not be denied that there 
were many persons in it not of that 
class of life to make it necessary 
that they should continue to take 
such large sums from the pockets 
of the people. He now came to 


the third class: independently of 
the ambassadors at the great 
courts of Europe, there were a 
variety of charges for second and 
even for third rate courts, which 
could only be viewed as poor de- 

pendents 
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pendents and satellites on the grand 
holy alliance. Where formerly 
there was only a chargé d'affaires, 
now there was an envoy extraor- 
dinary, at the trifling cost of about 
twenty times the sum originally 
paid. The mission to Switzerland 
was a most striking instance in 
point: that appointment was one 
of a recent and peculiar character, 
and it was whey impossible that 
it should escape the vigilance of 
parliament, If he succeeded in 
his motion for a committee, he 
hoped to be able to show, that 
that extravagant charge was un- 
necessary. In proportion as 
Switzerland had fallen in the 
scale of Europe, had the emolu- 
ments of the ambassador been 
increased, until now they were 
actually twenty times the amount 
formerly paid. 

His objections to the third class 
of the civil list were various. He 
first looked at the establishments 
of this kind in 1792, and com- 
pared them with the amount 
charged for them on the public in 
1822, taking into consideration 
the state of the country at each 
period, the price of different arti- 
cles, and the rank Great Britain 
then held among the states of Eu- 
rope. He found that since 1792 
the grand total of the expense had 
been augmented to the extent of 
150,000/.: merely the salaries of 
ambassadors, putting out of view 
extraordinary missions, the emolu- 
ments of secretaries and other 
items increasing from year to year, 
had been augmented by the sum 
of no less than 60,0001. Was it 
that the country could now better 
afford to pay these extravagant 
demands ; or was it noton the con- 
trary undeniably true, that the 
taxes imposed could not be raised, 


AND 


and that all classes were sufferin 
a greater or less degree of distress? 
He had yet to learn also that the 
rank of this country in Europe was 
higher now than in 1792. The 
truth was, that chargés d'affaires 
were not suited to the present ex- 
travagant scale of expense, and 
what was formerly known by the 
economical term of a resident was 
now wholly unknown. Notwith- 
standing the new-fangled doctrines 
on the alterations recently made in 
the kingdoms of Europe, he ap- 
prehended that the noble marquis 
would find it difficult to persuade 
the house, that in the impotent 
states of Italy, groaning under 
the iron sway of Austria, it was 
necessary to maintain an ambas- 
sador. Comparing 1792 with the 
present era, it would be found 
that all the minor states of the 
continent were made dependent 
upon one or other of the members 
of the grand quintuple alliance. 
Nevertheless the most costly em- 
bassies were kept up at these in- 
ferior courts. In 1792 the whole 
expense of ambassadors in Italy 
was 10,000/., yet now it approach- 
ed to 18,000/. In 1792 the em- 
bassy to the United States of 
America cost 3,670/. and now 
7,426/. The British minister there 
was paid 6,000/.; and this fact 
was most remarkable, since it was 
actually more by 500/. a year, 
than the legislature allowed to the 
president of the United States. 
The only pretence for paying 80 
largely in Europe was, that our 
ministers might live upon a scale 
suited to the court in which they 
resided ; but in America our am- 
bassador enjoyed an_ allowance 
beyond the salary of the chief 
magistrate of the republic ! With 
reference to the increase in the 
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grand total of 150,000/. it might 
be said, perhaps, that we had now 
ambassadors at certain courts where 
there were none in 1792. The 
envoy to Turin received 2,000/. a 
vear; to the German diet 6,500/. 
a year; and to the Brazils 6,0000. 
a year. In 1792, however, and 
he mentioned it with pain and 
grief, Great Britain had an am- 
bassador at Venice and in Poland, 
before that fine country was de- 
voured by the detestable policy of 
Russia and Germany. In 1794 
we had an ambassador also at 
Genoa at a very considerable ex- 
pense. He mentioned these facts 
as an answer to the assertion that 
might be made, that we had more 
ambassadors now than at any 
former period. It was impossible 
to look at this ascending series of 
expense without supposing from 
thence that the situation of the 
kingdom must have been greatly 
improved—that its means of pay- 
ing were increased, or that its in- 
terests were insufficiently guarded 
abroad in 1792. If such were 
not the case, ministers were in this 
dilemma—either that our ambas- 
sadors in 1792 were inadequately 
rewarded, or that they were paid 
too extravagantly in 1822. No 
man could be more convinced of 
the necessity of retrenchment than 
he was, and in this third class 
he was equally well convinced 
that a large saving might be made 
without injury to the character of 
the country, and with injury only 
to the private interests of our en- 
voys at Turin and in Switzerland. 
There was another point in the 

pers well worthy of attention. 

e had alluded to the increase in 
the amount of the pensions ; and 
the country had been told in 1812 
that it might anticipate a great 
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diminution in this branch of the 
expenditure by retired ministers 
being sent out on active employ- 
ments, and their pensions thus 
saved. The year 1815 had been 
well called the annus mirabilis of 
expense, and the pensions were 
then 49,0007. At the present 
moment they had risen to 51,000/. 
As to our ambassadors at the 
greater courts, he was quite wil- 
ling that they should be attended 
by all due splendour; but he did 
not think that this kingdom would 
gain much in the estimation of 
foreign powers by seeing its am- 
bassadors living on a scale of the 
utmost extravagance, while every 
post brought advices of new and 
augmented distresses at home. 
There was not a single instance 
of an ambassador whose salary 
since 1792 had not been most 
enormously increased: some had 
been doubled, some trebled, and 
in Russia it had been even qua- 
drupled. In addition to their sa- 
laries, there were the heavy ex- 
penses of outfit, allowances for 
secretaries, messengers, chaplain, 
private secretary, general secre- 
tary, and a vast and almost unin- 
telligible accumulation of charge. 
They were paid too, without the 
slightest deduction. He was not 
one who thoughtthat, even in 
France, it was necessary to main- 
tain a large establishment for the 
entertainment of English travel- 
lers. In this respect he differed 
from some honourable gentlemen, 
—perhaps an exception might 
be made in favour of sir Charles 
Stuart, at Paris, which was visited 
by so many English. The country 
at large, however, was not very 
deeply interested in the number of 
dinners he gave, or in the magni- 
ficence of his entrees, excepting 
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as far as it Was now required to pay 
for them, aid might not be able to 
pay for them im another year. 
Admitting the case of sir Charles 
Stuart to be peculiar, was it 
necessary to keep an ambassador 
at the same expense in Russia ? 
If beth must be alike, he (Mr. 
Lennard) should be disposed 
rather to reduce the embassy to 
Paris to what that to Russia ought 
to be, than to raise that of Russia 
to the extravagant scale of the 
French mission. In considering 
this subject, it was impossible not 
to turn the eye to the practice of 
the United States; and with all 
regard to our rank in Europe, he 
could. not help hoping that ere 
long ministers would see the neces- 
sity of imitating the wise and eco- 
nomical policy of that great and 
Sourishing republic. The people 
of this country had long shown 
what the noble marquis had once 
termed ‘‘an ignorant impatience 
of taxation ;” and that impatience 
might compel him, under the ex- 
isting distresses, to listen to and 
adopt plans of effectual economy. 
He trusted that to-night he should 
not be met by what had recently 
been often urged—that it was ne- 
cessary to maintain these establish- 
ments for the purpose of support- 
ipg the just influence of the crown. 
Vast sources of patronage were 
in the hands of ministers—they 
had the army, the navy, the 
church, India, and:the colonies ; 
and here they might adequately 
provide for their friends -and sup- 
porters, That argument had ve 
been used and failed, 
when a noble lord (Normandy) 
forward a motion for abo- 
lishing the office of joint postmas- 


ter ral: and if it were again 
employed to-night, he trusted: the 
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house would again show its sense 
of its unconstitutional nature, 
Another point might also be urged 
—it might be said that a compaet 
had been made with the crown, 
and that that compact could not 
now be altered. Such a reply 
could have no application to this 
third class of the civil list. It 
hardly applied to the other classes; 
such an agreement to be binding, 
must be reciprocal, and the king 
on his part must take the evil 
with the good. Yet had nota 
demand been over and over again 
made to parliament to pay the 
debts of the civil list, and they 
had been paid without reference 
to the finances of the country, or 
to the poverty of the people? 
He would not trouble the house 
further than by submitting his mo- 
tion, trusting that he had said 
enough to show that great reduc- 
tions ought without delay to be 
made in the civil list, but especially 
in the third class. The charge 
was much heavier than the station 
of the country required, or than 
the poverty of the people could 
pay. He moved—* That a select 
committee be appointed to take 
into consideration the expenses of 
the third class of the civil list, and 
to report their opinion as to any 
or what savings may be made in 
the expense of that class, with a 
view that any such savings may 
be carried to the account of the 
consolidated fund, according to 


the provisions of the 55th George’ 


Ill, chap. 46, sec. 45.” 

The marquis of Londonderry 
said, the hon. gentleman had very 
eee alluded to that munificent 
act of his majesty which distin 
guished the opening of the ses 
sion: feeling the distress of the 
country, his majesty had been 
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ready to make an important do- 
nation; butif the hon. gentleman 
supposed that that sacrifice was 
made without placing the admini- 
stration of the civil list under con- 
siderable diticulties—if he ima- 
gined that great attention to econo- 
my was not in consequence neces- 
sary, he was very much mistaken. 
One inconvenience had always 
hitherto stood in the way of dis- 
cussions of the civil list—viz. that 
it was made to embrace a vast va- 
riety of expenditure, much of it 
of a definite and fixed nature, and 
much of it so fluctuating and un- 
certain, that no correct estimate 
could be made of it. It had 
thence always happened, that the 
income of the civil list being taken 
at the minimum, particularly in 
time of war, it had shown a ge- 
neral disposition to increase. He 
begged, nevertheless, to recal the 
recollection of the hon. gentleman 
and the house to the fact, that 
looking at the working of the bar- 
gain made at the beginning of the 
late reign, and comparing it, not 
with the hereditary duties, but 
with those duties that were added 
to the hereditary duties, it would 
be found that, during the whole 
sixty years, the result had been 
to the advantage of the public. 
Under the most recent arrange- 
ment of this subject, however, 
ogre had thought, and wise- 
, that it was desirable to confine 
the contract with the crown to 
those articles of expenditure which 
Were in their nature so far fixed and 
definite, that a reasonable estimate 
could be made of their amount. 
Those items that were uncertain 
and fluctuating were left to be 
controlled and regulated by par- 
ent. The same principle was 


acted upon with respect to the third 
1822, ™ 
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class; pains were taken to distin- 
guish thé various heads of expen- 
diture of which the foreign service 
was composed, and only to place 
in the body of the civil list such 
as could be brought within some 
reasonable calculation. Of the 
five heads, three were considered 
of this fixed character, and two of 
a fluctuating nature, the latter 
being left to be provided for among 
the civil contingencies coming an- 
nually under the review of parlia- 
ment. The only three classes pro- 
vided for in the civil list were, the 
eames for ministers, the emo- 
uments of consuls, and the sala- 
ries of ministers, upon an estimate 
laid before the house at the time, 
specifying the places where the 
proposed missions should be em- 
ployed, the rank and character of 
the embassies, and the expenses 
that would be attached to them. 
The honourable gentleman would 
have the goodness to recollect that 
the extraordinaries for the outfit 
of, and the presents to, foreign 
ministers, were left out of this ar- 
rangement. The extraordinaries 
had been calculated at 50,0002. ; 
the outfit of foreign ministers at 
10,0002.; and the presents at 
15,0002. In addition to these 
sums, there was an allowance 
of 30,000/. for consuls, and of 
144,000/. for the salaries of fo- 
reign ministers, including house- 
rent. He trusted that he under- 
stood the honourable gentleman 
rightly, that he did not propose 
that his committee should take 
cognizance of that part of the ex- 
penditure that came under the 
annual review and control of the 
house; he only proposed to refer 
to a select committee the pensions 
to foreign ministers, the emolu- 
ments 0 — and the — 
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ef foreign winisters. Nothing 
could surely be less rational than 
to refer to a committee what the 
house was annually in the habit 
of examining in its minutest de- 
tails: there was no principle on 
which a committee above stairs 
could be charged with sucha duty. 
No doubt, such gentlemen as the 
honourable member for Aberdeen 
would think this a great improve- 
ment upon the present system: 
he would have all the estimates 
for the army, navy, ordnance, 
miscellanies, and barracks, refer- 
red to a select committee. No 
doubt this double review would be 
infinitely satisfactory to him; but 
as long as the country remained a 
monarchy, and parliament  sur- 
vived, he (lord Londonderry) should 
contend, that such a mode of get- 
ting through the public business, 
tended to anything, but to the 
public good. He was not dis- 
posed to imitate any foreign prac- 
tice, where the whole powers and 
duties of the executive govern- 
ment were thrown into the hands 
of committees above stairs. He 
was only now endeavouring to 
understand what the honourable 
member intended to be the func- 
tions of his committee: he took it 
for granted, that the object was to 
inquire into the third class of the 
civil list, under the heads that had 
been named, and with the distinc- 
tion that might fairly be drawn as 
regarded this third class. 
Expenses of this nature must 
always vary with circumstances. 
The existence of a state of war 
must necessarily dimiuish the ex- 
tent of our missions; but in a 
time of peace, new arrangements 
would frequently occur, which 
zaise the expenditure, by 
extending those missions. When 
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such variations were likely to take 
place, it was therefore a sound 
and wise principle, with respect to 
the third class, to provide, that 
whatever savings might be effected 
by the discontinuance or new mo. 
delling of any mission, should not 
be applied to the service of the 
other branches of the civil list, 
but should be made available for 
the public service. This, how. 
ever, did not alter the contract 
entered into with the crown, which 
did not give to parliament the right 
of apportioning the particular sums 
which were necessary to be de- 
voted to particular missions. If 
it were otherwise—if the particu- 
lars of each mission were to be 
laid before parliament, and eve 

point connected with it exylelall 
where would be the use of includ- 
ing this branch of service in the 
civil list? If parliament were to 
have full control over this de 
partment, it ought not to have 
been bound up with the civil list 
at all—it should have been left 
with the other ordinary votes, for 
which parliament were in the habit 
of making provision. But he con- 
tended that the crown, with respect 
to this particular branch, stood i 
the same situation that it did with 
reference to other parts of the civil 
list, with this exception, indeed, 
that any saving which happened 
to be effected in this department 
belonged to the public, and it was 
left open to parliament to consider 
whether any savings were really 
made, and if there were, to see 
that they were carried to the ser 
vice of the country, and not ap 
plied to the relief of the other 
branches of the civil list. But te 


suppose that an intention ever ex 
isted to submit to that house, 
to a committee of that house, the 

necessity 
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necessity of sending envoys to par- 
ticular places—to imagine that it 
was ever meant that the house of 
commons should consider of, and 
decide on, the propriety of de- 
spatching a mission to this state, 
or the policy of sending one to 
that, was contrary to all precedent 
and practice. Was it ever in- 
tended that they should declare 
whether a mission should be of a 
higher or a lower rank-—whether 
it should be sent to a great court 
or a small one—whether missions 
were or were not admissible to 
minor states? Were such ques- 
tions as these ever intended for 
discussion in parliament? Was 
the committee, now moved for, to 
take upon itself the functions of 
the executive government, and to 
call upon the secretary of state for 
his attendance, to discuss and ex- 
plain all sorts of questions respect- 
ing the connection of this country 
with foreign powers? He would 
ask of the house, how it was pos- 
sible for them to agree to such a 
motion, unless they meant to open 
the door to an inquiry of this na- 
ture? Could his sense of duty, or 
his oath of office, allow a secre- 
tary of state, without the express 
sanction of his majesty, to give 
such information ? He never knew 
an instance in which parliament 
did not run before the ministers of 
the crown, when asked questions 
of this description, to forbid the 
disclosure. Indeed, he never re- 
collected an instance when such a 
preposterous demand was made. 
But he demanded where that 
cabinet was to be found, which 
would advise his majesty to send 
_mmisters to a committee up 
airs, to explain all the foreign 
policy, to detail all the foreign 
,» Of the country If such 
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a monstrous principle were adopt- 
ed, it would be better at once to 
withdraw all our embassies from 
the continent. Nothing could be 
more dangerous than a disclosure 
of all the circumstances connected 
with the foreign policy of the 
country—nothing was more likely 
to disturb the peace of govern- 
ments, than to have secrets of 
great moment to the welfare of the 
state brought forward to gratify 
the curiosity of any member of 
such a committee. If a mission 
were suspended for a certain time, 
doubtless an inquiry would be 
made what the reason of that sus- 
pension was, and whether it was 
an adequate one; and if the sus- 
pension lasted for six weeks, mi- 
nisters would be called on to state, 
why it should not continue for six 
years, In short, allthe questions 
of war and peace would be de- 
cided by gentlemen sitting in an 
executive committee up stairs, 
And if they had an executive com- 
mittee this year, they would, he 
supposed, have a committee of 
public safety the next. Much of 
the discussion which had taken 
place on subjects of this nature, 
seemed to be introduced for the 
purpose of preparing their minds 
for the adoption of the principle 
on which the government of the 
United States of America acted, 
with respect to their missions, 
But he protested against the ape 
plication of that principle to a 
government which was essentially 
different from that of the United 
States. He would contend, that 
those who were constantly intro- 
ducing those topics, were endea- 
vouring gradually to prepare the 
moral feeling and political senti- 
ments of the country for the adop- 


tion of that principle to which he 
3 had 
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had alluded. Profiting by the 
present moment of distress, they 
were endeavouring to create a be- 
lief that this country was brought 
to such @ state of poverty, that we 
were obliged to abandon all those 
great principles of policy—all 
those exalted sentiments of dig- 


nitv—-all those proud marks of 


distinction, which heretofore cha- 
racterized the monarchy of Eng- 
land; and, instead of adhering to 
these, that we were compelled to 
appear on the continent zn forma 
pauperis, without those indica- 
tions of greatness that were wor- 
thy of a commanding nation. 
They were told, that they ought 
to give up that dignity and hospi- 
tality, which were, in the last 
sense, essentially connected with 
our interests abroad, because the 
country was no longer able to af- 
ford them. He perfectly admit- 
ted, that whatever savings were 
made im this class, it was the right 
and duty of parliament to examine 
them, and to take care that they 
were justly appropriated. But he 
must at the same time contend, 
that there was a preclusion, which 
forbade their travelling into the 
reasons which induced the expen- 
diture of the sums charged in the 
estimate for this service. If there 
were any one service which par- 
liament should refrain from inves- 
ligating with too minute an eye, 
it was this service, on account of 
its peculiar character, embracing, 
as it did, circumstances that could 
not be divulged without manifest 
danger. But, above all others, 
this branch of the public service 
was the least fitted for the exa- 
mination of a committee. 

The honourable member had 
said, there was a perpetual in- 
crease of the civil list——decrease, 


he asserted, there was none. [p 
stating this, he had not shown 
much diligence—he had not dis. 
played much research; for he 
(lord Londonderry) would prove, 
that a reduction had taken place 
in this particular class more than 
once or twice. This class might 
be divided under three heads— 
pensions, consular salaries, and 
salaries and extraordinaries con- 
nected with foreign ministers. The 
honourable member stated, that 
the pension list was 52,0001. this 
year, which was as high as it had 
been for a considerable period; 
and he could not discover any di- 
minution that had taken place in 
this charge since the war. In the 
first place, the honourable member 
was not quite accurate in stating 
the amount of the pension list at 
the close of the war. In 1815, it 
amounted to 58,4132.; in 1816, 
to 56,6737. The last war was, 
sut generis-—it was of a peculiar 
character—it had lasted above 20 
years. Of course, ministers, who 
were advanced in life when the 
war broke out, could not fairly be 
expected to go abroad, and un- 
dertake active public service at 
the conclusion of peace. It was, 
he knew, of late very common to 
quote the names of individuals, 
and to argue from their names as 
to their fitness or unfitness to hold 
particular situations. Now he 
called on gentlemen to look at the 
list which lay on the table, and to 
say, whether it afforded any fait 
presumption that an improper pa- 
tronage was exercised, when the 
individuals there mentioned were 
placed on that list. With respect 


to consuls, he was unwilling to 
occupy the time of the house on 
that subject, because it was at 


present under the consideration ~4 
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the board of trade. He would, 
therefore, come at once to that 
which appeared to him to be the 
gist of the motion—namely, the 
salaries of foreign ministers, the 
rank of the different missions, the 
general scale of expenditure, and 
how far it was justifiable. The 
honourable member treated lightly 
the reduction of 10 per cent. 
which had been made im the sa- 
laries of foreign ministers; but if 
he (lord Londonderry) read to the 
honourable member the letters he 
had received from individuals who 
were abroad in diplomatic capa- 
cities, he would see that that de- 
duction of 10 per cent. was not so 
mere a trifle as he seemed to sup- 
pose. Those who wished to bring 
the government of this country to 
adopt the policy of the United 
States of America would, he knew, 
find no difficulty in disposing of 
this question; but men who took 
a just view of the dignity of their 
country, were not quite so easily 
satisfied. The salaries of our fo- 
reign ministers, according to their 
various ranks, had undergone no 
alteration from 1714 to 1804. 
From the reign of Queen Anne, 
down to 1804, no augmentation 
was made in their salaries. In 
1804, an estimate was laid before 
parliament; but it appeared that 
the limited increase which then 
took place, left so many charges 
in the nature of extraordinaries, 
as rendered a revision of the sys- 
tem necessary. An arrangement 
was made for paying those extra- 
ordinaries; but they had swelled 
to such an enormous amount, as 
struck every person who consi- 
dered the subject with the neces- 
sity’of introducing a salutary eco- 
nomy. It was quite clear, that if 
extraordins ries were not paid, many 
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individuals, who were actively em- 
ployed in the service of their coun- 
try, would be ruined in their pri- 
vate affairs. It was therefore con- 
sidered the best system of economy 
that could be adopted for the pub- 
lic advantage, and the only one 
by which the interests of the ser- 
vants of the state abroad could be 
preserved, to give to our miuisters 
more liberal salaries, but to with- 
hold any allowance for extraor- 
dinaries, except the ground of 
claim was of a peculiarly equitable 
nature. It was agreed to allow 
them larger salaries, but extraor- 
dinaries were not to be granted, 
except in five or six instances. 
Acting on this principle, the par- 
liament of 1818 took up the sub- 
ject, and recommended a certain 
scale of salaries. The scale then 
proposed was considerably larger 
than that which now existed. Put- 
ting the house rent aside for the 
present moment, the salaries of 
1815 were 151,650/., whereas the 
estimate of 1816 was 135,000/., 
making a saving of 16,6504. An 
event took place at that period, 
which certainly added to the sa- 
lary. He alluded to the repeal of 
the property tax, which occurred 
in 1815. This measure gave them 
a net income, and relieved them 
from the necessity of paying very 
large charges out of a narrow sa- 
lary. They, however, would not 
now stand in the same situation, 
since 10 per cent. would be de- 
ducted from the salaries of foreign 
ministers; and he could assure 
the honourable member, that the 
effect of that reduction would be 
most serious to those gentlemen 
who had no private and exclusive 
funds of their own. The duty of 


LO per cent. on the salaries of fo- 
reign ministers would, in this year, 
produce 
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woduce a saving of 14,7001., 


which, added to the reduction of 


16,6502, on the estimate of 1815, 
as compared with that of 1816, 


would give a saving of upwards of 


31,000/., in the present year, over 
1815. After this, he did not think 
it was very fair in the honourable 
member to say, that no reduction 
was made in the civil list— 


& 
The estimate of 1815 was 151,650 
That of wo C- 135,000 
Saving . 16,050 
Gained by the 10 per cent duty . 14,700 
Reduction of the existing estimate, as ———= 
compared with that of 1415 31,350 


being 20 per cent. on the whole 
scale of official salaries to foreign 
ministers. 

But this was not the only re- 
duction which ministers had made, 
as he would presently show. The 
other reduction was not made on 
the pension list, or the consular 
appointments. The former was 
protected by act of parliament ; 
and therefore, whatever expense 
was attached to it, was commanded 
by the law, and was not the work 
of administration. With respect 
to the consular charge, no saving 
could be effected in it, because 
circumstances had made the con- 
sular list greater than it previously 
was, On salaries, he had shown 
that 20 per cent. had been saved 
on the estimate of 1815; and he 
had now to state that a very large 
reduction had taken place in the 
extraordinaries. When the three 
branches of the civil list were last 
before the house, the extraor- 
dinaries were taken at 50,000/. : 
by a very close attention to this 
branch of the expenditure it was 
reduced to 27,000/. : consequently 
a saving of 23,000/. was made in 
the extraordinaries ; and those who 
were conversant with the duties of 
the office which he now held, must 


know, that above all the branches 
of the service, the extraordinaries 
required the most vigilant check 
and control. At one time, in. 
stead of 27,000/., they amounted 
to 136,0002., and at a much later 
period the extraordinary expen- 
diture was 50,0002. But it might 
be asked, for what purpose was 
the sum of 27,000/. now wanted, 
the diplomacy of this country be- 
ing in a very different situation at 
present from that in which it for 
merly stood? The expenses which 
called for this sum might be classed 
thus:—In the first place, (fees 
formerly payable by the ministers, 
but which the committee of 1815-16 
decided should no longer be de- 
frayed by them,) 7,800/.;  post- 
oftice charges 7,800/.; couriers, 
2,200/. These were not couriers 
who travelled between the missions 
and this country, and who would 
be charged under the head of 
king’s messengers, but couners 
who were employed to communi- 
cate between diflerent missions, 
who were engaged on the spot, 
and who must be paid out of the 
pockets of the ministers. There 
was a charge of 3,000/., an ex- 
traordinary expense, occasioned 
by the employment of dragomans, 
and other ceremonials peculiarly 
belonging to the service of the 
ambassador at Constantinople.— 
All the extra charges were of the 
same description. The ministers 
had nothing to do with them. 
There was not one shilling of those 
charges that affected the pocket of 
any of our ministers abroad. They 
had no personal interest or advan- 
tage whatever in making those 
charges. In the arrangement of 
1815, the expense of consuls was 
estimated at 40,0002.; in 1816, it 
was reduced to 30,0002, being @ 
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saving, as compared with 1815, 
of 10,0002. In the present year, 
a very sinall saving had been made 
under this head, but circumstances 
had rendered it unnecessary to 
employ a greater number of con- 
suls than we formerly did. If 
they added to the preceding sums 
of 31,6502. and 10,000/., a further 
saving of 22,8232. on ditlerent 
items connected with this branch 
of the service, it would give a 
total reduction of upwards of 
64,0002. in the expense of a de- 
artment which the hon. member 
alleged was always on the increase, 
and never on the decrease. He 
hoped he had said enough to show 
that there was not such a lavish 
expenditure as the hon. member 
had stated—such an expenditure 
as called on them to break the so- 
lemn contract that had been en- 
tered into with the crown. He 
was sure the hon. member must 
bring forward a better case than 
that which he had offered, before 
he could induce the house to 
break the faith of parliament with 
the monarch. 

The honourable member had 
asked how it happened, that there 
were sO many missions, and why 
their appointments were so expen- 
sive? It was rather late in the day 
for that question. It would have 
been better had those points been 
considered when the subject of 
our foreign alliances was before 
the house—before this countr 
had entered into bargains which 
could not now be got rid of. He 
would, however, contend, that the 
most economical arrangements had 

n made, under all the circum- 
Stances of the time and of the 
country. With respect to the num- 

of missions, he denied that 
there was any thing that entitled 
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the honourable member to ques- 
tion the policy on which the go- 
vernment had acted. ‘Taking that 
annus mirabilis of comparison, the 
year 1792, the honourable mem- 
ber proceeded to argue, that the 
country at that time was satisfied 
with diplomatists of lower rank 
than were now employed, but that, 
instead of plenipotentiaries, envoys, 
and charge d'affaires, ambassadors 
were now sent to different courts. 
It did so happen, however, that 
with the single addition of one 
court, this country had not at the 
present day a greater number of 
ministers of high rank abroad than 
were employed in 1792. Let the 
house look to the missions that 
stood on the scale of ambassa- 
dorial allowances in 1793. These 
were France, Spain, Holland, and 
Constantinople. In 1822, there 
was an ambassador at the court of 
France, but there was not an am- 
bassador at the court of Spain. 
This showed that it was not neces- 
sary to form a committee for the 
purpose of inducing the crown to 
modify our diplomatic proceedings 
according to circumstances. Gen- 
tlemen opposite might say, that 
this was done because Spain had 
set us theexample. But they must 
have their committee, they must 
be acquainted with the facts, they 
must have all the necessary inform- 
ation before he could allow that 
their opinion was worth asking or 
hearing on this point. There were, 
then, ambassadors to France, Hol- 
land, Constantinople, Russia, and 
Austria. Surely the honourable 
gentleman must see the necessity 
of sending ambassadors to those 
powers who had assisted England 
in bringing the war to a glorious 
conclusion, and who with England 
formed the safeguard of Europe— 

the 
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the quintuple alliance. Could gen- 
tlemen see nothing inthe change 
of circumstances which explained 
and enforced the necessity of send- 
ing an ambassador to Russia and 
to Austria? He should wish to 
know whether Russia had not 
taken a very different situation 
from that which she formerly main- 
tained? He understood the mean- 
ing of the gentlemen opposite, 
but their opinion on this point must 
be taken cum grano salis. It was 
hardly fair to argue with them on 
the question of Russia, as their 
minds were not merely tinctured, 
but were wholly impressed, with 
the idea of an anti-holy-alliance, 
under the influence of that power. 
To return to the immediate point 
under consideration: There was, 
at present, it appeared, but one 
new minister, and that minister 
was accredited to a royal court, 
which accounted for it. With re- 
— to ministers plenipotentiary, 
the number of that class of diplo- 
matists varied very little from the 
scale of 1792. In the first place, 
he would mention the plenipoten- 
tiary to America; and certainly 
there was no country in the world 
with which it was more important 
for this country to live on terms of 
amity and mutual good feeling. 
There were also ministers pleni- 
potentiary to Prussia, the Two Si- 
cilies, Sweden, Bavaria (which 
had grown up to be a power of 
great importance to England, and 
was, in size, four-fold the extent 
which she formerly was), Wirtem- 
berg, and Sardinia; at all of these 
courts, with the exception of Wir- 
temberg, England had ministers 
plenipotentiary in 1792, and nearly 
on the same scale as at the present 
day. Tuscany, Saxony, Swit- 

and, were visited by envoys ex- 
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traordinary. He had formerly 
urged the necessity of sending a 
plenipotentiary to the Hans Towns; 
but, as the individual, who was 
then a chargé d'affaires, was a 
clever and respectable man, it was 
thought better to make an addition 
to his salary, which was originally 
5001. a year, and to engage him 
to perform the duties which were 
usually executed by a plenipoten- 
tiary. It therefore appeared, that 
with very little exception, the 
number of our foreign ministers 
at present and in 1792 was the 
same. Here the honourable mem- 
ber had fallen into an error very 
natural to him upon this subject, 
not knowing the peculiar circum- 
stances of many of the missions. 
The honourable member had stated, 
that the expenses had been in- 
creased to 60,0002. instead of 
to 50,0002. A part of the ex- 
pense of our mission to Constan- 
tinople had formerly been _ paid, 
not by the crown, but by the Le- 
vant company, and had been in 
fact the produce of a sale of - 
tections. This was now paid by 
the crown, and amounted to 
10,0002. a year, which had formerly 
been levied by the public. There- 
fore they must reason upon the 
sum not as 60,0002. as the hon. 
member had represented it, but as 
50,000/. He would now proceed 
to examine and explain each class, 
and the house would judge whether 
the present establishments were 
such as this country ought to main- 
tain or not. The six higher mis- 
sions were, in 1793, 50,360/. The 
corresponding missions in the year 
1802 were, including the change 


of rank, 74,000/. making an in- 
crease of 23,6407. This increase 
gave one-fourth more of salary oD 
an average to the great diplomatic 

officers 
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officers, and added about one-sixth 
to the whole expense. Nine minor 
missions, including Wirtemberg, 
in 1793, were 6,295/. and in 1822, 
29,000/.; making an increase of 
99.7051. Now in Italy, on which 
great expenses were supposed to 
be thrown away, by maintaining a 
minister at Tuscany, he could in- 
form the house, that in 1793, the 
salary for that mission had been 
3,6001. and was now only 3,900/. 
so that in fact, after deducting 20 
r cent. it was 60/. less than in 
1792. But why have a minister 
at Tuscany, it was asked—wh 
have a minister at Saxony? Why 
have a minister at Wirtemberg? 
It was pretty strong proof that it 
was necessary to have a minister 
at Tuscany, that we had never 
been without a minister there. It 
was not, too, a very mean argument 
to prove the propriety of having a 
minister there, though it might not 
be intelligible to gentlemen on the 
other side, that every other power 
had a minister in Tuscany. Spain, 
Portugal, and powers who could 
not be imagined to have any com- 
munication with that place, were 
there represented as this country 
had always been. It was a per- 
fectly sufhcient proof that our mi- 
nister was not there merely for 
idle purposes, that all other powers 
who wished to know what was 
doing in the world, of which they 
formed a part, were there repre- 
sented. But it was a fact, that 
hardly any diplomatic circle was 
more full than the court of the 
grand duke of Tuscany. It was 
a station which he trusted would 
ever be attended as a mission, and 
whatever different views might be 
entertained on the other side, he 
Was in possession of information 
which proved, that this mission 
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could not be maintained with less 
expense. 

He now came to a mission which 
the hon. gentleman dwelt upon 
with particular pressure, and he 
had no doubt that the hope of the 
honourable member would prove 
as illusory as many similar hopes 
entertained on that side: they only 
required the breath of a little dis- 
cussion to destroy them. When 
he informed the house that Switzer- 
land had very long had ministers 
from this country—when he stated 
the peculiarity of the relation, the 
connections of a moral nature, the 
mutual attachment of the people 
of each country, from similarity of 
character and political institutions, 
their extraordinary respect for each 
other; besides the propriety of 
having a mission there on dry po- 
litical and military considerations, 
he denied that this country could 
withhold a minister from that coun- 
try. It was at all times important 
for the preservation of the neutra- 
lity of the cantons of Switzerland, 
and for their protection from all 
the great powers of Europe, es- 
pecially from France, that we 
should have a minister there. 
Switzerland was the great inter- 
vening country between Italy, 
France, and Germany, and was 
exposed to be disturbed by any 
disturbance in those countries. It 
was the key and bond which held 
them all together. It had, there- 
fore, been one of those subjects 
which had been particularly attend- 
ed to by the congress at Vienna. 
After the confederacy of Buona- 
parte had been destroyed, it be- 
came a subject of anxious consi- 
deration how to establish the rela- 
tions which had been involved in it, 
consistently with the liberty, secu- 
rity, and happiness of mae, 

t 
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It was agreed, that Switzerland 
should have ministers accredited 
by all the great powers, and it was 
a distinct understanding, that they 
should accredit their ministers to 
that country, with the express de- 
sire of sustaining and completing 
the arrangement which had oecu- 
pied so much of their time. It 
formed no small proof of the im- 
portance attached to the preserva- 
tion of the neutrality of Switzer- 
land, and by that means the tran- 


quillity of Europe, that persons of 


the highest consideration and im- 
portance had been appointed to 
that mission. ‘The secretary of 
state of Russia, count Capo d’'ls- 
tria, was now minister in that 
country. Though he held the 
highest station in the government 
of Russia, yet he was now deli- 
vering his credentials for that mis- 
sion. There, too, the nephew of 
Prince Talleyrand had been minis- 
ter. These facts he mentioned, 
because they proved that the great 
powers of Europe watched anxi- 
ously over the policy of the can- 
tons of Switzerland. Why, Spain, 
with all her economy, had a minis- 
ter there. Portugal had a minister 
there. Was that a proof that 
Switzerland was not of suthcient 
importance to be entitled to a mis- 
sion from this country? ‘There 
was a feeling in every country to 
hold that important connection 
with Switzerland, andif that feeling 
should not be supported in this 
country, our best feelings must be 
dissolved, and we must be 
prepared to see it inquired, who 
would go abroad with the least sa- 
lary? He was astonished at the 
calumnies of gentlemen—insinu- 
ated for party purposes, he must 
say, and representing that the sa- 
lary had been augmented for the 
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advantage of a particular mdiy). 
dual; or that the oflice was revived 
with the view of reconciling poli. 
tical difierences. These  insiny. 
ations were all founded on misa 

prehension or falsehood. They 
contained not a particle of truth, 
Mr. Canning, when he guitted that 
mission, had had direction from 
the king to give assurance that ne 
time would be lost in sending a 
person of superior rank to occupy 
the same place. He dared to say, 
that the hon. gent. would wish tg 
hear the anecdotes, which would 
explain the cause of the interval 
in sending a successor to Mr. Can- 
ning. He (lord Londonderry) 
could indulge the appetite of the 
hon. gentleman if he were not 
afraid that this appetite would 
grow with the indulgence. If the 
hornourable member were to ask 
him 20 questions, he was prepared 
to answer them. A_ gentleman 
was immediately sent as secretary 
of legation, and was soon succeeded 
by Mr. Disbrowe, who repaired at 
once as chargé d'affaires. Thus 
he had destroyed the beautiful i- 
lusion which had so much pleased 
the honourable member, and which 
had persuaded him that the mis- 
sion had been revived for a politi- 
cal purpose. Another insinuation 
had been, that the salary had been 
increased for the indulgence of the 
person who was appointed. Now 
the salary stood the same as with 
Mr. Wynn’s predecessor, with a 
difference of 20 per ceut. less 
against Mr. Wynn. Mr. Wyna 
had indeed a pension, but the ar- 
rangement could not be more ad- 
vantageous for the public, than by 
selecting one who had a pension. 
Not that he (lord Londonderry) 
held himself bound always to se- 


lect persons having pensions, but 
how 
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how could a selection be more ac- 
ceptable, than that of a person of 
family, rank, and consideration ? 
How could the arrangement be 
more economical, than by selecting 
such a person having previously a 
pension ? The salary was 3,900/. 
from which the pension of 1,5002. 
and 20 per cent. were to be deduct- 
ed, and it was thus cut down 
nearly as low as the salary of Mr. 
Braun. He would now give the 
fair grounds of the increase of 
expenses for missions. Although 
the obligation to continue that in- 
crease might be evaded by granting 
a commission of inquiry, yet he 
should ill discharge his public duty, 
he should fail in his duty to the 
king and to the country, if he did 
not consider the arrangement as a 
final engagement between parlia- 
ment and the missions, and that 
there was great propriety in adher- 
ing to it as an economical and just 
arrangement. It had the recom- 
mendation of having entirely re- 
moved the chapter of extraordina- 
ries from this department. The 
increase was about 50 per cent. on 
the scale of the missions. How 
that was expended he would now 
state. It had on former occasions 
been admitted on the other side, 
that the scale had been infinitely 
too low for the various demands 
to which missions were exposed. 
We were acquainted with the 
growth of expenses in this coun- 
try. Since the last two or three 
ows expenses had fallen lower, 

t had they returned to the level 
of 1792? or could we have the 
same articles for double the ex- 
pense? He put it to gentlemen 
who had been abroad, whether the 
growth of expenses on the con- 
unent had not increased more 
largely and more rapidly than in 


this country. Those expenses had 
very greatly increased by the in- 
crease of our own incomes. We 
carried with us habits of profusion 
and inconvenience which added 
much to the expenses of our mis- 
sions. The number of our coun- 
trymen abroad were so great, that 
his lordship, on his word, thought 
we formed a very great part of 
the population; as at Brussels and 
other places. With the true spirit 
of a modern stoic, the hon. gent. 
asked why should English gentle- 
men be received by the ambassa~- 
dors? But he (lord Londonderry) 
doubted whether the hon. gent. if 
on the continent, would not hold 
the obligation rather high. The 
neglect of it would expose ambas- 
sadors to contempt and degrada- 
tion, and they would be reviled 
and degraded from the station 
which they now held. Instead of 
giving a degraded hospitality to 
the crowds of countrymen who 
might invade it, it was for the 
credit of the country that they 
should live and exercise their hos- 
pitality with dignity suited to their 
station. 

Another cause of increased ex- 

nse was more intimately con- 
nected with the public service: it 
was occasioned by the mode in 
which business was determined to 
be conducted. There was a regu- 
lation which charged ministers 
with certain expenses, when they 
were absent, for their private con- 
venience. Formerly they could 
have been absent with all their 
emoluments, and the officers who 
supplied their place were paid by 
the public. Now it was not so. 
A secretary of embassy, ora se- 
cretary of legation, according to 
the de of the minister, was 


required to conduct the business, 
and 





and receive 5/. a day from his ab- 
sent principal, if a minister pleni- 
potentiary, and 3/. if a secretary 
of legation. This was often found 
a counteracting motive, and pre- 
vented ministers from desiring 
leave of absence where there was 
not a particular reason for it. He 
had looked within the last few 
days to this subject, and he had 
ascertained that a minister, who 
was absent from his mission, lived 
fully one-half dearer than other- 
wise, including house rent, servants 
whom he could not remove, and 
other expenses. But that was not 
the only charge. The honourable 
member had asked, what had this 
country to do with the continent, 
or with the holy alliance? We had 
more connection with the existing 
governments of Europe than at 
any former period ; and — 
larly with those through whom we 
looked for the preservation of peace. 
There had been no former period 
when the relation and mutual cor- 
respondence of governments were 
so immediately connected with the 
preservation of general confidence 
——-not confidence confined to the 
great courts only, but embracing 
also the minor courts. The scale 
of business had increased tenfold, 
too; and this increase was very 
much growing out of those rela- 
tions which now connected the se- 
veral nations. There were ar- 
rangements established by which 
the views and course of each na- 
tion were communicated to others 
fully and without reserve. It was 
their pride that no secret was en- 
tertained, and that no secret or in- 
direct views were cherished and 

rosecuted by any one power. 
This state of things created a mass 
of business, which it was quite 
impossible to conduct in the fo- 
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reign offices as formerly. Pop. 
merly, the minister, or his secre. 
tary, with his own manual labour, 
transacted all the business: but 
at this moment, if he did not em- 
ploy four or five persons in the 
othce, it was quite impossible t 
perform the business of the de 
partment. This produced a con. 
siderable benefit, and it taught a 
great portion of the diplomatic 
experience and skill which go 
much distinguished the present 
class of diplomatists. He might 
be partial to those with whom he 
was so much connected—he might 
feel the influence of gratitude for 
the services of those who corres- 
ponded with bim in his official du- 
ties, but he did not believe that 
at any former period so great a 
mass of talent had been known to 
be employed in this service, or so 
many young men of such promis- 
ing merit as those who were now 
secretaries of embassy and secre- 
taries of legation. There were 21 
persons, who, by birth, talent, and 
industry, were fit for the highest 
stations, and who were attached 
to the diplomatic service without 
salary, whom he could recommend 
to the king with confidence for any 
office, if there should be an oppor- 
tunity; but they still remained 
attaches, without fee or reward, 
and with all his desire to promote 
them, no opportunity had occurred. 
They were therefore employed, as 
clerks were employed in his (lord 
Londonderry’s) office; and _ the 
only advantage they gained was 
the experience they acquired by 
being in the society of ambassa- 
dors, and often in their families 
and houses. Such a mass of young 
men would necessarily cause & 
great increase of expenses. It 
was not every young man who 
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could be trusted in such delicate 
and important transactions ; their 
maintenance could not, therefore, 
he less than 4002. or 5002. a year. 
Those young gentlemen gave an 
earnest, too, that they would act 
honourably, wisely, and success- 
fully, by now doing so large ser- 
vice by eratuitous exertion. 

He now came again to state- 
ments which he made with regret, 
because it was painful to bring 
forward private transactions, which 
a spirit of pride, independence, 
and a regard to the sacredness of 
character, would make every gen- 
tleman in those high offices anxious 
to conceal; but when so much 
spirit of slander was abroad, it 
was necessary to expose its injus- 
tice. Those whose diplomatic 
services had been long known, 
and who had recommended them- 
selves toall parties—who had risen 
through many inferior offices to 
the eminent stations which they 
now held, had done services to 
their country of the highest benefit, 
and ought, therefore, to be most 
liberaily rewarded. If they were 
not provided for on such a scale, 
that persons of bigh ambition 
could be induced to engage in the 
same service, Justice would not be 
done to the talent of the country, 
nor to the country. He had now 
to state to the house what this re- 
ward was, and how the highest 
merit had been paid by the coun- 
try; he had this to state, on the 
authority of the ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh, the ambassador at 
the court of the Netherlands, and 
the late ambassador to Spain. 
One was out of the service; the 
others had particular missions ; 
theirs was therefore historical evi- 
dence upon the subject. Our am- 
bassador at St. Petersburgh wrote 
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to him (lord Londonderry) when 
the reduction lately made was com- 
municated, that he would submit, 
but added that he did not know 
how, with such “ frightful expen- 
ses,’"—that was his expression— 
he could keep free from embarrass- 
ment. The house in which this 
distinguished person lived was ver 

moderate, being rented at 1,500/. 
a year. ‘This was testimony above 
all suspicion, for this eminent per- 
son had advanced himself to this 
station by his success in his for- 
mer appointment, and because he 
was acceptable to the emperor. 
This clearly showed, that he had 
not been selected for any political 
purposes. He was of high and 
eminent character, of high birth, 
but inconsiderable means, being a 
younger brother of a numerous fa- 
mily. But lord Clancarty supplied 
evidence to the same effect. It 
would be considered that he (lord 
Londonderry) referred to persons 
of sober and staid characters, of 
great moderation and love of order, 
who, though they would preserve 
the dignity belonging to their rank 
and ottice, yet would try every call 
for expenses by the test of reason- 
ableness and propriety. Referring 
to the expenses of the embassy at 
St. Petersburgh, the noble marquis 
informed the house, that lord 
Cathcart, in the seven years during 
which he had been engaged in that 
mission, had spent out of his own 
private fortune a sum, which, if it 
had been sunk in an annuity for 
his life, would have ater woe | him 
2,000. a year. The embassy to 


the Netherlands was not, he allow- 
ed, so expensive as that to St. Pe- 
tersburgh ; and yet lord Clancarty, 
in the first year which he held it, 
had been obliged to spend 16,0004. 
a year, and had never spent less 

than 
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than 13,000. a year since. These 
facts were sufticient to convince 
any unprejudiced man, that em- 
bassies were not offices of that very 
advantageous nature which some 
persons described them to be ; 
and he therefore trusted that the 
house would never consent to such 
reductions in the salaries attached 
to them, as would either drive 
those to ruin who held them, or 
force them to leave the service 
unmediately. He could also state, 
upon the authority of sir H. Wel- 
lesley, that he had spent 7,0002. 
more than the salary allowed him 
in the seven years during which he 
acted as ambassador at the court 
of Spain. The same had been 

done by sir William A’Court, at 
Naples, and by his own brother 

(lord Stewart) at Vienna. 

Having said thus much upon 
the European missions, he would 
now say a few words upon the 
other topics which the hon. gentle- 
tleman had pressed upon the at- 
tention of the house. The hon. 
gentleman had said, that the pre- 
sident of the United States did not 
receive more than 6,000/. a year, 
and had therefore argued, that Mr. 
Canning must be making money 
by his mission to America. Now, 
there was a friend of his in the 
house, who, during the absence of 
Mr. Bagot, had discharged all the 
duties of th: it mission for a year 
and a half, and who, therefore, 
could explain the expenses at- 
tached to it. The mission to Ame- 
rica was attended with very con- 
siderable expense. As he had for- 
gotton to mention the fact whilst 
he was more particularly engaged 
with that part of the subject, he 
would now step back for a mo- 
ment to observe, that he was in- 
formed that Mr. Hamilton, whose 





salary of 6,000/. a year had bee, 
reduced 600/. by the reductiog 
of 10 per cent., had not been able 
to obtain suitable lodgings at Na 
ples for less than 8501. a year, 
And yet there were some indivi. 
duals to be found, who could wish 
to diminish the salaries which 

lic functionaries of this class re. 
ceived. The cool unfeeling stoj- 
cism with which those individuals 
advised reductions, which were 
certain of bringing ruin upon the 
country, and degradation upon the 
crown, was really astovishing; 
but it would be still more asto. 
nishing, if the house of commons 
did not, upon the present occasion, 
turn a deaf ear to their sugges. 
tions, as it had formerly upon simi- 
lar occasions. The noble mar 
quis, after recapitulating his former 
arguments, stated that the policy 
of England was of a pacific na- 
ture. The knowledge that peace 
was our policy, inspired the na- 
tions of Europe with amity and 
good will towards us, and caused 
us to have greater influence over 
them than any that we had ever 
enjoyed at any former period of 
our history. That influence would 
be most effectually sustained by 
having high-minded ministers at 
the courts of the different sove- 
reigns of Europe. Now it would 
be impossible for those ministers 
to do justice to their country if 
they were compelled to slink into 
corners at the courts at which they 
resided, from a wish to save the 
public money. To preserve the 
influence of their own country, 
they ought to show themselves 
often to the public of that country 
to which they were sent. Theif 
houses ought to be the centres of 
information to all who were able 
to assist or to grace their mission. 
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ie did not mean that they should 
be the resort of those perturbed 
and agitated spirits who were 
anxious to plunge the world once 
more into confusion, but of those 
honest and honourable persons who 
took a fair and candid view of the 
present state of Europe. — Ile was 
certain that a great majority of the 
nation would always be opposed to 
any scheme that would make, not 
only the representatives of Eng- 
land, but England herself, grovel 
in the manner which the hon. geu- 
tleman recommended ; and with 
thatimpression upon his mind, and 
also with a strong conviction that 
the maintenance of the dignity of 
the crown was intimately connect- 
ed with the maintenance of the 
national strength, he would never 
allow it to be lessened whilst he 
held a place in his majesty’s coun- 
ceils. The due maintenance of 
that dignity was our best remedy 
against ulterior war; and he 
therefore implored the house not 
to deprive the country of the mo- 
ral and physical resource which it 
thus obtained. If the house were 
to agree to the present motion, 
and were to appoint a committee, 
to take into its hands the detailed 
service of those funds which were 
usually intrusted to the care of the 
secretary of state for the foreign 
department, he should feel him- 
self degraded for ever if he sub- 
mitted for a moment to continue in 
office under such a system; if he 
were to place himself in such lead- 
Ing-strings, he should be so 
ashamed of himself, that not only 
should he feel that he was un- 
worthy to show his face in public, 
butalso that he was unworthy to 
transact the slightest portion of 
the public business. He trusted, 
however, that the house would 
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pursue a very different course from 
that proposed by the hon. gent.— 
he trusted they would not allow hin 
to accomplish that object indirectly, 
which he seemed loath to attempt 
directly—he trusted that, if they 
had not confidence in the indivi- 
dual to whom the administration 
of foreign affairs was intrusted, 
they would say so at once, and 
deprive him of those functions 
which they deemed him inade- 
quate to discharge. He would 
also call upon the gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the house not 
to assent to this motion. If they 
wanted a new secretary of state 
for foreign aflairs, let them look 
out for one among their own body. 
He did not think so unfavourably 
of their talents as to suppose, that 
an individual fitted for the station 
was not to be found amongst 
them; and with the integrity that 
abounded on their benches, they 
would find no difficulty in disco- 
vering a person fitted to control 
and check that part of the public 
expenditure. Let them place that 
control and check in responsible 
hands, but let them not commit it 
to the care and vigilance of a com- 
mittee of either house of parlia- 
ment. If they did commit it to 
the care of such a committee, from 
that moment they excluded the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs 
from all political influence, and 
placed him in a species of leading- 
strings which no man of spirit 
could tolerate for a moment. He 
should put a direct and positive ne- 
yative upon this motion, because 
he was convinced, that if it were 
carried, it would be subversive of 
every thing that was great and 

glorious in the constitution. 
Sir James Macintosh would 
have contented himself with giving 
a silent 
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a silent vote on this motion, if the 
discussion had taken the course 
which it was natural to expect 
from the clear and temperate 
statement of his hon. friend the 
member for Ipswich. His hon. 
friend, however, in reward of the 
discretion and temperance he had 
displayed, had been accused of a 
wish to lay his country grovelling 
in the dust—of an intention to de- 
grade her in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope—and of a desire to deprive 
her of that influence which it was 
only by ministers she was supposed 
to possess. The noble marquis 
had told the house, that if it agreed 
to his hon. friend's motion, it would 
be usurping a branch of the execu- 
tive government. ‘That any man 
should venture to make such an 
assertion on a motion, calling upon 
the house of commons to institute 
an enquiry into the public expen- 
diture, was one of those extraordi- 
nary novelties which sprung up in 
every debate that involved either 
the conduct or character of the 
present ministry. ‘The motion, 
according to the noble marquis, 
was likewise a motion subversive 
of all the glorious privileges en- 
sured to us by the constitution. 
When such language was used to 
the house of commons, it was not 
unworthy its consideration to re- 
flect upon the state to which it was 
reduced, To what state, then, 
was the house of commons, once 
the master both of kings and mi- 
nisters, reduced at present ? It was 
reduced to such a point that it was 
obliged to regulate its votes by the 
pleasure of the ministers ; in other 
words, it was reduced so low in 
spirit, that it dared not to come to 
any vote that would give so much 
displeasure to ministers as to cause 
them to resign. They had that 
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night heard what had_ been oftey 
styled the ultima ratio of ministers; 
they had heard them introduce ip. 
to the debate a threat of resignay. 
on, which had been so often made, 
‘that itnow created noalarm, evep 
among their warmest adherents— 
which, from its constant repetition, 
had become a subject of ridicule to 
all parties in that house, and which 
was so well understood through. 
out the country, that it was laughed 
and jeered at, even by the lowest 
politicians in the lowest clubs of 
the metropolis. That threat, which 
at one time was gently insinuated 
in a dexterous whisper, which at 
another was carefully circulated in 
ministerial formality, and which on 
a third occasion was wrapt up in 
official ambiguity, so as to leave 
no doubt of its meaning to any 
mortal breathing—that threat was 
now spoken out clearly, because 
ministers had no other argument 
on which they could rely, in pre- 
tended confidence, but in real and 
undeniable apprehension. The 
house of commons had, during the 
course of its existence, performed 
greater things than any assembly 
which had ever existed at any 
time or in any nation. The house 
of commons had sometimes abused 
its powers—it had changed the re- 
ligion of the state—it had deprived 
a sovereign of his crown—it had 
sent a dynasty into exile, and it 
had hurled from his pride of 
place many an imperious and des- 
potic minister. It was now, how- 
ever, reduced to hear the present 
ministers, who over-rated their 
own merits far beyond any of 
their predecessors, and who ul- 
der-rated the house of commons, 
even farther than it had ever been 
under-rated in any of the libels pub- 


lished against it—it was now re- 
duced 
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duced to hear the present mini- 
sters addressing it in a tone of defi- 
ance, and saying, “ If you vote 
against us, we will throw up our 

aces; and we deem it right to 
tell you, that we think our places 
of much higher importance than 
any decision which you, the ma- 
jority of the house of commons, 
may arrive at, with all the depth 
and profundity of your wisdom.” 
He would, therefore, in the name 
of the ancient fame of that house, 
in the recollection of its many 
great and illustrious services to 
the country and to the world, in 
the hope of cementing the body 
of the nation to it, in that con- 
fidence which at present it did not 
enjoy, he would, by all these asso- 
ciations, conjure honourable gen- 
tlemen to recollect the disgrace 
which they would entail upon 
themselves, if, by their vote of 
that night, they preferred the plea- 
sure of ministers to the gratifica- 
tions of conscience, and thought it 
better to bear their yoke than alle- 
viate, in the slightest degree, the 
burdens of their fellow-country- 
men. Could they be regardless 
of the character with which they 
would return to their constituents, 
in case they voted that evening 
with ministers? Would they allow 
it to be — said of them, that 
they had listened patiently to lan- 
guage from a minister, which, if 
uttered in better days by the mo- 
narch, would have hurled him 
speedily from his throne ? 

The noble marquis, however, 
not contented with menacing his 
audience, proceeded to address 
them in language of the most out- 
rageous and contumelious nature 
that had ever been uttered in par- 

nt. He, the pacificator of 
—— ; he, the presiding genius 
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of congress: he, the associate of 
kings, and emperors, and auto- 
crats, disdained to be placed in 
the leading-strings of a committee 
of the house of commons! And 
yet what were the measures which 
must be taken to place him in 
those leading-strings? Must there 
not be a majority of the votes of 
that house? By no other means 
could the matter be effected; so 
that the leading-strings, which the 
noble marquis, full of Prussian 
and Russian notions, took, upon 
him so heartily to despise, were 
the votes of the house of com- 
mons—those votes, which in for- 
mer times, had kept in awe the 
most daring and profligate mini- 
sters. He called upon hon. gen- 
tlemen to look closely to this de- 
claration of the noble marquis: 


“* —nec enim levia aut ludicra petuntur 
“ Premia, sed Turnide vita ac sanguine certant.”’ 


The very being of the house of 
commons, as an oo body, 
appeared in ~—_ y—its exist- 
ence, to all useful purposes, was 
in danger from the threats of the 
noble marquis; which, though 
they had excited no fear formerly, 
could not be heard at present with- 
out exciting the warmest indigna- 
tion in the breast of every man 
who loved the freedom and cherish- 
ed the institutions of England and 
Englishmen. 

Let them mark, bowever, the 
inconsistency into which the noble 
marquis, in the warmth of his 
argument, and the pride of his 
nature, had shortly afterwards un- 
consciously involved himself. The 
noble marquis, after telling them 
that nothing could be so absurd, 
and nothing so unconstitutional, as 
to refer the expenditure of our dif- 
ferent missions to a committee, 


and after declaring that if such 
O reference 
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reference were made, nothing 
would ever induce him to continue 
in the department which he then 
had the honour of _ filling—the 
noble marquis, after much idle 
declaration on that point, found- 
ed all the arguments which he 
had used upon the report of a 
committee which had usurped the 
duties of the executive government, 
and had determined the nature, 
extent, and salary of every mis- 
sion that had been sent from the 
country since 1815. Now, he 
would ask the noble marquis to 
explain to him by what process of 
logic it happened, that our missions 
could be referred to a committee 
constitutionally in 1815, and that 
they could not be referred to it in 
1822, without introducing changes 
into the state utterly subversive of 
its laws and constitution? After 
commenting for some time upon 
this inconsistency between the 
speech and the conduct of the no- 
ble marquis, sir James proceeded 
to state that there was another part 
of the noble lord’s harangue 
which struck him with great as- 
tonishment,—he alluded to that 
part of it in which the noble mar- 
quis, after indulging for some time 
in his stale and hacknied sneers 

inst those whom he denominat- 

the disturbers and agitators of 
mankind, asserted, that at no 
former period of our history had 
the influence of England over fo- 
reign countries been so predominat- 
ing. The noble marquis had then 
talked much of the glories achiev- 
ed by the quintuple alliance—a sub- 
ject so very wide of that which 
the house was called upon to dis- 
cuss, that he was at a loss to con- 
ceive why it had been introduced 
atall. If they had any thing to 
do at present with the glories of 
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that alliance, it was not with the 
brave and gallant deeds of those 
heroes who struck down the colos- 
sal power of France in 1814 and 
1815, but with the feats which 
they had recently achieved, the 
victories which they had lately 
gained to the ruin of the expand. 
ing liberties of an injured nation, 
The noble marquis, in wandering 
from one subject of complaint to 
another, had thought fit to charge 
it as acrime upon gentlemen on 
his (sir J. Macintosh’s) side of the 
house, that they were opponents 
of the holy alliance. The charge 
came with exquisite grace from 
the noble marquis—from the man 
who, in January 1821, published, 
in the name of his sovereign, to 
all Europe a most strong and in- 
dignant reprobation of the princi- 
ples avowed by the holly alliance. 
The noble marquis paid hon. gen- 
tlemen on his (sir James Macin- 
tosh’s) side of the house, a com- 
pliment, which they did not de- 
serve, when he charged them with 
being the earliest detractors from 
the merits of the holy alliance. 
They were not so; they had no 
claim to originality; they were 
mere plagiarists, feeble and hum- 
ble imitators of the spirited elo- 
quence of the noble marquis on 
the same subject. They had never 
said that the governments of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
were engaged in an unholy con- 
spiracy against the laws of nations 
and the rights of man: they had 
never said, that their conduct was 
subversive of every thing like 
honour and principle between na 
tion and nation. They had not 


charged those governments, a 
least not more than the noble 
marquis had, with being enemies 
to the interests of all eae 
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The noble marquis, however, had 
charged the Austrian, Prussian, 
and Russian governments with all 
the crimes which nations can com- 
mit: he had accused them of 
sinning against humanity, of sin- 
ning against justice, of sinning 
against honour, of sinning against 
every thing that was dear and 
valuable in the rights of man. 
He defied the noble marquis, or 
any of his friends, to point out 
any language used on his (sir J. 
Macintosh’s) side of the house, 
that was—he would not say 
stronger, but—so strong as that in 
which the charges against them 
had been couched, and which the 
noble marquis had despatched in 
the form of a circular to every 
court of Europe with which we 
had any connection. If such were 
the case, he would ask hon. gen- 
tlemen what they ought to think 
of the influence, which it was pre- 
tended that we were at this mo- 
ment exercising all over Europe ? 
Either the noble marquis was, or 
was not, sincere in the paper to 
which he subscribed his name ; and 
upon either supposition, he would 
argue the point of our influence 
in Europe. If the noble mar- 
quis was sincere in the protest 
which he made in January 1821, 
itwas quite evident, that we had 
protested in vain against as gross 
an act of rapine, injustice, and 
oppression, as ever disgraced the 
annals of history. Now how was 
the little attention that that state 
paper met with from foreign pow- 
ers to be reconciled with any idea 
of our great influence? When 
wasit before, that Italy could be 
transformed into an Austrian pro- 
vince without the interference of 
England? When was it before, 

the German stalked as a con- 


queror through Italy in spite of 
the efforts 7 Great Britain and 
France, the one the greatest power 
by sea, and the other by land? 
Was it by instances like that he 
had just quoted, that the noble 
marquis intended to convince the 
country of its increased influence 
among foreign nations? If con- 
siderations of general interest, and 
a wish to injure pending negotia- 
tions, did not prevent him from 
touching on certain late events, he 
could make out even a still stronger 
case of our want of influence, 
or, in case of our possessing it, 
of amost wanton abuse of it. He 
should however refrain from enter- 
ing into them, and should strictly 
confine himself to what appear- 
ed in the documents of last 
year. 

After making some remarks on 
the extraordinary nature of those 
documents, the honourable mem- 
ber proceeded to observe, that 
they had been told that Switzerland 
was not an important power. He 
scarcely knew what the noble mar- 
: meant, by stating after it that 
there was a strong moral reason 
for our having an ambassador in 
that country. Heshould not have 
been surprised at hearing that 
there was a political reason for 
such a mission; but he had always 
been given to understand that a 
political reason was as distinct 
from morality as one thing poet 
bly could be from another. What, © 
then, was the moral reason of 
which the noble marquis talked 
so greatly? It was this—that it 
was greatly for the interest ‘of 
Europe that the neutrality of Swit- 
zerland should be observed, and 
that we were called upon most par- 
ticularly to protect it. He would 


here confess, that there were three 


02 good 
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rood acts of the holy alliance ‘e, on 
which too much praise could not 
he bestowed-—the first was the 
neutrality of Switzerland, the next 
the abolition of the slave trade, 
end the last, their declaration in 
favour of civil and religious liberty. 
Now, allowing it to be so material 
that the neutrality of Switzerland 
should be religiously protected, 
in what, he wished to know, did 
that neutrality consist more than 
in the inviolability of the asylum 
it afforded to the refugees from 
the political and religious discords 
of their own countries? Switzer- 
land had formerly been celebrated 
as the secure retreat of every mar- 
tyr to the cause of liberty— of every 
man whose only crime was to be 
found im his defeat. Was it not 
essential to its neutrality that the 
character which it had held 
th: rough so many years should still 
be maintained free from suspicion ? 
Was it not essential, that as a 
place of refage it should retain 
its pristine inviolability’ Was it 
not destructive of all those good 
consequences arising from it, on 
which the noble marquis had des- 
canted so largely—was it not 
destructive of those good conse- 
quences, that the ministers of the 
holy alliance should have assumed 
the right of entering its territories, 
and delivering up into the hands 
of their persecutors those whom 
they thought ower to call crimi- 
a, merely because they loved 
liberty and hated oppression ? The 
ministers of the unholy alliance 
had committed this nefarious deed 
—-had perpetrated this violation 
of every principle deemed most 
holy by all the writers on the law 
of nations—had turned the hospi- 
tality of Switzerland to its disgrace 
in every canton of that hospitable 
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country. The refugees from Pied. 
mont—and here he must stop to 

congratulate the noble lord on his 
geographical discovery that Turin 
was not in Italy. Other geogra- 
phers generally reckoned Pied. 
mont in Italy, and he thought 
that the noble marquis, when he 
again looked at the map, might 
perhaps become a convert to their 
opinions, especially as the Aus. 
trians had now divided Italy into 
three distinct provinces for their 
own convenience. ‘The first was 
Piedmont, over which the descend- 
ant of the ancient dukes of Savoy, 
or the tetrach of Sardinia, as 
Burke had called him, reigned, 
subject, however, to the paternal 
control of the house of Austria; 
the next was Tuscany, over which 
amember of the reigning family 
of Austria presided; and last of 
all came Naples, once an inde- 
pendent kingdom, now a mere 
province of Austria—held, indeed, 
under a king who had once sworn 
to a constitution, but who had pre- 
ferred to be the viceroy of a foreign 
power to being the head of a free 
though limited monarchy. Refu- 
gees from all these three different 
provinces found their way into 
Switzerland ; but there, in spite of 
its neutrality—there, i in spite of the 
inviolability that ought to have 
belonged to it as an asylum— 
there, in spite of the sacred rights 
which, from the most barbarous 
ages downwards, have been con- 
sidered to belong to the miserable 
and suppliant refugees — even 
there it was attempted to make 
captives of those whose only 
crime was their abomination of op- 
pression. Why were those indi- 
viduals to be seized ? For offences 
they had committed in Switzer 


land? No: but for their desire 
to 
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to obtain liberty for their fellow- 
men—for their anxiety to bestow 
the blessings of a constitution upon 
those who knew them only by 
name—for a wish to open to all 
the road to knowledge, to which 
he alone among our civilized 
princes [we suppose the emperor of 
Austria's address to one of his 
German colleges is here alluded 
to} was a fierce and inveterate 
enemy. Information, however, 
by some means or other, was 
given to the Italian refugees be- 
fore the warrant for their arrest 
was issued, and they contrived, 
one and all, to make their escape. 
Probably the ministers of Switzer- 
land, actuated by a spark of the 
ancient virtue which had _ so often 
crowned their barren hills with all 
the verdure of plenty, had been 
ashamed of betraying their guests 
into the hands of those, who 
had no other right to demand them 
but the right of the sword. 
Within the last three or four weeks 
the city of Geneva, which was 
now reckoned one of the cantons 
of Switzerland, had entertained 
under its protection several Italian 
tefugees of property, who were in 
possession of distinction of every 
sort, no matter whether it arose 
from wealth, talent, character, or 
accomplishment. The protection 
they received at Geneva they were 
not allowed to enjoy long. The 
ministers of the three powers re- 
paired to Geneva, and required 
that they should be given up to 
their incensed masters. The ma- 
gistracy of the town gave them 
warning, and they also escaped. 
But at present they had no asy- 
lum. In the Netherlands, where 
they now were, they had no 

of security. In England, 
formerly the asylum where every 
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friend of freedom, every man who 
had suffered in her cause, found 
himself immediately naturalized, 
the case was now decidedly alter- 
ed. Foreigners saw on our clitis 
--not the genius of liberty beck- 
oning them to approach to our 
shores, but—a minister with a 
threatened alien bill in his hand 
driving them away, or consigning 
them, if they approached, to the 
cells and dungeons of a foreign 
land. He would ask the honour- 
able member for Guildford, who 
smiled with so much complacency 
at the fate of so many good and 
virtuous men—who by his silent 
smiles, more than by his honied 
words, showed that he had studied 
all the expenses of our diplomacy, 
which his high rank and constant 
occupation at the bar almost ren- 
dered it impossible for him to do ; 
he would ask that hon, and learned 
member what inference he drew 
from these facts? If England 
had greater influence with foreign 
nations now than she ever had, 
and did not use it to prevent the 
nefarious transactions he had de- 
scribed, she was a party to them. 
If, on the contrary, she had at- 
tempted to prevent it and failed, 
then it must be confessed that her 
influence had altogether failed. 
Either the noble lord had approved 
of all these acts and transactions, 
and was in that case fairly subject- 
ed to the reproach and disgrace 
which they had brought upon 
their authors, or he had disapprov- 
ed of them in vain, and the Bri- 
tish government had no longer its 
boasted influence with the courts 
of Europe. 

He would not waste the time of 
the house in further illustrating a 
truth that was self evident; he 


should not have beeu induced - 
al 
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all to address it, but for the ex- 
traordinary doctrines of the noble 
lord, both with regard to our fo- 
reign and domestic policy. A most 
singular moment, too, had been 
chosen for the avowal of such 
doctrines—a moment when the 
people were besieging their doors, 
and when their table was loaded 
with petitions, imploring that house 
to relieve their present distresses, 
and to save them from impending 
ruin, was the time selected by the 
noble lord to make his appeal—an 
appeal in which he charged with 
stoical sternness (a charge that he 
should have been sorry to prefer 
against the noble lord for his en- 
deavours to curtail the allowances 
of our ministers) those hon. 
members who, in the discharge of 
their public duty, wished to in- 
quire whether some diminution was 
not practicable in this branch 
of our public expenditure. No 
relief was to be atlorded, no im- 
provement could be suggested, 
without exposing the individual 
who pointed it out to insinuations 
and taunts from the other side ; and 
it was his indignation alone, at dis- 
covering this to be the case, that 
had excited him to take a part in 
this discussion. Far was it from 
his intention to deny the propriety 
of adequate salaries for our foreign 
ambassadors, of emoluments suit- 
ed tothe dignity of their func- 
tions, and to the character of a 
body of gentlemen living, as had 
been said, in honourable exile, and 
engaged in performing useful ser- 
vices to their country. But he 
did not see the necessity of im- 
ing on them the obligation of 

ing their hospitality to the 
crowds of idle Englishmen who 
now resorted to foreign courts. 
He did not think the house would 
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be disposed to countenance a scaie 
of expenditure enlarged to an un- 
necessary degree by circum- 
stances like these. The noble lord 
had dexterously avoided enterin 
into particulars except with eae 
to the few missions which had in- 
volved those who filled them in 
embarrassment and difficulty in 
their private affairs. Now if such 
was the result at some of the 
greater courts, and if ten per cent. 
was, notwithstanding, to be de- 
ducted from those appointments, 
it was more important still that the 
house should look with jealousy 
to our diplomatic missions at the 
minor courts of Europe. In many 
of them a secretary of legation, 
or a chargé d'affaires, was a mi- 
nister of rank and competency 
enough to discharge every duty 
that could be incumbent on the 
representative of a foreign state. 
In times when econony had be- 
come indispensible from the throne 
to the cottage, we ought by re- 
straining our disbursements in ca- 
pitals where no business of general 
or extensive interest was usually 
transacted, to enable ourselves to 
support, without exposing indivi- 
duals to loss, the great and effective 
missions through which the poli- 
tical system of Europe was main- 
tained. No doubt the embassy 
at St. Petersburgh had risen very 
highly in importance, and it was 
filled by a person of rank; the 
noble lord adverted to others 
which were held by noblemen or 
gentlemen whose private fortunes 
sometimes made up the deficien- 
cies of their official salaries. He 
did not know why more persons 
of this character were not chosen 
to fill such employments ; but how 


was it possible for that house to 
judge of the scale on which their 
expenses 
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expenses were regulated, without 

sessing a shadow of evidence 
on the subject? Many there were 
who were perfectly ready to exert 
their talents, and obtain the means 
of rendering future advantage to 
their country, whose rate of ex- 
pense might be governed more by 
reference to their own property, 
than to the allowances granted by 
the public. It was. said, that 
other powers had ministers of a 
certain rank at the minor courts, 
and whilst there was a pretender 
to his majesty’s crown, which con- 
tinued to be the case so lately as 
the year 1792, it was one of the 
principal objects of our foreign 
policy to watch minutely all that 
passed in the courts of Italy, and 
at Florence in particular. Even 
during the life of the cardinal 
York, it was necessary that a 
scrutiny should be maintained, as 
to all that related to the concerns 
or relations of that family. But 
that necessity no longer existed— 
the only plea that could once be 
urged in defence of large, or nu- 
merous, Or expensive appoint- 
ments, was no more; and he 
should now request their attention 
for a few moments to the expen- 
diture of the United States under 
this head. The house could not 
have failed, indeed, to remark the 
tone of monarchical contempt in 
which the noble lord had spoken 
of that power and of its expenses. 
It calls not, however, but sound 
a little strangely in the ears of a 
house of commons, if their cha- 
racter was not entirely altered—if 
they still were in reality the guar- 
dians of the public purse. Were 
they not themselves understood, 
and bound to represent the repub- 
lican part of our constitution ; 
and was it thus the noble lord was 
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inclined to treat America, because 
her government was a republic ? 
He would maintain that it was a 
duty of the house of commons to 
act in a republican spirit; and he 
was not afraid either to set his 
constitutional doctrine against that 
of the noble marquis, or to com- 
pare his zeal and respect for mo- 
narchy, with that so anxiously 
professed on the other side. On 
behalf of the people, and he spoke 
of them plainly and without nice 
or subtle distinctions, he asserted 
that they usurped no part of the 
executive government by institut- 
ing an inquiry into the expenses 
of this branch of public service. 
They were bound to act with re- 
publican jealousy, not with un- 
guarded confidence, at a time 
when distress was general, and 
when complaints were loud and 
universal. Fifty years ago, Mr. 
Burke had observed, on the mon- 
strous contrast aflorded by a pe- 
titioning people, and an address- 
ing house of commons—by a par- 
liament which, when the country 
expected from them votes of cen- 
sure, thought only of thanks and 
congratulations. But, lamentable 
as was the fact, such was now the 
state of things in this country, and 
beyond all doubt the noble lord 
would find nothing analogous un- 
der that government of which he 
had spoken with so much real or 
affected disdain. In spite of the 
regal contempt evinced by the no- 
ble marquis for the United States 
of America, she was, day by day, 


spreading her pacific ~ nquests, 
and blessing with her _, a wider 
extent of territory absolute 


monarchy ever cursed. When he 
ascribed a feeling of contempt to 
the noble lord, in referring to. the 
American government, he founded 

is. 
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his observation as much on tones 
and gestures as on articulate ex- 
pressions. The former were fre- 
quently not less intelligible; but, 
in looking generally at diplomatic 
service, he could assure the house 
that he did not undervalue the im- 
portance of finding so many young 
men engaged abroad in qualifying 
themselves, without influence or 
reward, to undertake missions 
hereafter. He saw with equal 
pleasure persons of the same age 
and character, of rank and dis- 
tinction in that house, who, though 
endowed with ample private for- 
tunes, were assiduous in official 
business, and as eager to distin- 
guish themselves by talent and 
industry, as professional men en- 

aged in seeking their daily bread. 
Hrhis did not, however, make it 
less the duty of parliament to be 
as frugal, under our present cir- 
cumstances, as was possible, or 
as the example of America could 
induce us to be; and he might 
add, that it would be well if this 
country were always represented 
abroad with the same ability, and 
he might appeal to the noble lord 
himself, as have always marked 
the foreign missions of the United 
States. The allowances and emo- 
luments attached to those mis- 
sions were, he believed, too small; 
but this circumstance had never 
affected the zeal or address with 
which the duties of them-were per- 
formed. It had been said by the 
noble lord, that offices of. this 
kind, when underpaid, induced 
unqualified persons to bid for 
them. Let him (lord Londonderry) 
not persuade himself that the as- 
signment of large allowances was 
the way to prevent corrupt or im- 
proper biddings. He did not, it 
seemed, think it just economy to 
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lower the number or rank of ou 
foreign ministers; but the house 
well knew, that other considera. 
tions might weigh against sucha 
reduction, and that appointments 
abroad might sometimes be ex. 
changed for influence at home, 
He should only remark, in addi. 
tion, that the noble lord had 

into a very long statement of par. 
ticulars, and brought forward a 
variety of topics, rather, as it ap. 
peared to him, to elude than to 
meet the argument of his hon, 
friend. 

Mr. F. Robinson observed, that 
after listening with unfeigned re- 
spect to the hon, and learned gen- 
tleman, it was with some surprise 
that he found, at the conclusion 
of his speech, that no part of his 
argument applied to the question 
before the house; or if it did ima 
single point, that it was in oppo- 
sition, and not in support, of the 
motion which he was supporting. 
With regard to the embassy at 
the court of St. Petersburgh, the 
hon. and learned gentleman was 
satisfied that it ought to be of the 
highest rank, and yet this was the 
very appointment of which the 
honourable mover had most bit- 
terly complained. He was as ready 
as any person could be to admire 
the eloquence of the learned gen- 
tleman ; and it had been ss 
on this occasion with more 
ordinary vehemence, because it 
was to supply the place of sound 
and convincing argument ; but 80 
little matter did it furnish for com- 
ment or reply on his part, that 
he should content himself with 
reminding the house of what hed 
been already intimated by his no- 
ble friend, that they ought not to 
vote for this motion, unless they 


were also prepared for the -* 
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So signal a proof of their utter 
want of confidence would un- 
doubtedly convince his majesty’s 
ministers, that they were no longer 
considered fit to discharge the 
duties of their respective offices, 
and that they ought to be suc- 
ceeded by those in whom the 
house could repose its trust. The 
honourable and learned gentleman 
had travelled out of the question, 
in order to arraign the whole sys- 
tem of that foreign policy, which 
had been pursued for years, and 
had been sanctioned by successive 
votes of parliament, for the ex- 
ress purpose of calling on the 
ouse of commons to support a 
motion, which they were told un- 
equivocally must, if carried, lead 
to the downfal of the present ad- 
ministraiion. If the house did not 
think the present ministers of the 
crown fit to be trusted, was it any 
insult to them to announce, that 


. his majesty’s ministers would bow 


to their decision ? When a ministry 
was told, day after day, that they 
had already lost, and deserved to 
lose, the public confidence, it 
seemed to him most extraordinary 
that it should be deemed uncon- 
stitutional in them to signify, that 
if it were so, they must withdraw 
their services. This was the sub- 
stance of his noble friend’s inti- 
mation, and he (Mr. Robinson) 
thought it far more constitutional 
than the doctrine by which it was 
condemned. So extraneous were 
the topics introduced in the speech 
just delivered, that, wishing to 
confine himself to the merits of the 
a he knew not how, after 

€ argumentative statement of his 
noble friend, to enter into any 
reasoning that would not appear 
unnecessary. Those who had 
heard and watched all the details 
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embraced by his noble friend's 
explanation, and marked how dex- 
terously they were avoided by the 
honourable and learned gentleman, 
must, and he thought he could 
trace the feeling in the manner of 
various individuals, whether ac- 
customed to look with favour, or 
disfavour, on the acts of govern- 
ment, have felt that a more clear 
or satisfactory defence never was 
made to a weak, meagre, and im- 
perfect case. 

Mr. Creevey stated his intention 
of detaining the house with a ver 
few sentences indeed. What was 
the actual state of the case? 
A motion was made for appointing 
a committee to inquire into cer- 
tain heads of the expenditure ; 
and this committee, if appointed, 
the noble lord informed them of 
his determination not to attend. 
He conceived this to be a most 
daring declaration, only to be 
surpassed by the statement of 
another secretary of state, who 
had declared, that whatever par- 
liament might resolve, he would 
not advise the crown to act in 
conformity with its resolution, or 
by that minister who had affirmed 
the impossibility of governing the 
house of commons without cor- 
ruption. These, indeed,’ were no- 
velties: it was reserved for the 
present time to see parliament 
thus degraded and insulted by the 
ministers of the crown. Either 
the house ought to vindicate its 
character by an assertion of its 
rights, or to adjourn at once, and 
no longer pretend to exercise func- 
tions that were the subject of ridi- 
cule and contempt. It had been 
contended, that the committee 
moved for would be an executive 
committee—an usurpation of the 
powers of government, and a dis- 

figurement 
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figurement of the monarchy. Yet 
the whole subject, as now ar- 
ranged, had grown out of the re- 
port of a committee in 1815, ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of 
the noble lord himself, and which 
had prepared pensions for his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and for the noble 
lord amongst others. It was said, 
that no case was made out to 
justify a motion of this nature, 
although, whilst distress prevailed 
all over England, and a famine 
was raging in Ireland, lord Stewart 
and lord Burghersh were residing 
in London, with the salaries and 
appointments of foreign ministers. 
He could not, for his own part, 
conceive a stronger case, nor a 
erosser insult on that house, than 
to call such a committee, as was 
contemplated by the present mo- 
tion, a disfigurement of the mo- 
narchy of England. 

Mr. Tierney said, the noble lord 
had followed his hon. friend who 
brought forward the motion with 
much temper and caution, with a 
view to lessen the present expendi- 
ture, with along and unnecessary 
dissertation on the foreign affairs 
and general policy of the country, 
in which he had, in his (Mr. Tier- 
ney'’s) Opinion, been most trium- 
hantly answered by his hon. and 
oe friend. All that he now 
proposed to say, would relate 
strictly to the question, which was 
sunply, whether any saving, and 
how much, could be effected in a 
particular department of the public 
service. It was matter of alarm, 
to witness, after so temperate a 
speech as that of the hon. mover, 
the sort of attack which it had 
provoked from the noble lord. 
The smallness of the reduction 
which was contemplated could not 
render it an object of indifference, 
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for they had seen the house, much 
to its honour, lately eager to abo. 
lish an office of 2,500/. a sum 
much less than might obviously 
be saved by complying with the 
present motion. But the fact was, 
that so sore were ministers from 
the repeated instances of want of 
contidence, that at length they had 
resolved to make what they called 
their stand. Now though it might 
be constitutional to declare an in- 
tention of throwing up offices, if a 
certain proceeding were adopted, 
it was still unwarrantable to circu- 
late a threat of this kind previous 
to the discussion of it in parlia- 
ment. He would remind country 
gentlemen, that they would havea 
strict account one day to settle 
with their constituents. With re- 
spect to the committee of 1815, 
he knew that its estimate was 
founded upon no evidence except 
a letter from Mr. Hamilton to Mr. 
Antrobus, and that it was framed 
by the noble lord himself. They 
were informed, that retrenchment 
to the extent of 30,0002. was to be 
carried into that branch of the 
civil list which was provided to 
meet tradesmen’s bills; and though 
the noble lord hinted that his ma- 
jesty’s comforts might be abridged 
by it, he apprehended that every 
gentleman who was not too great 
a statesman to attend to his pri- 
vate affairs, must be sensible that 
a diminution of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. had taken place since 1818 
in this branch of expense. The 
noble lord thought, that when he 
had introduced estimates lower 
than those to which a committee 
had agreed, he had done every 
thing that was necessary for eco- 
nomy; and that as the committee 
had fixed upon a certain sum, he 
was fully justified in paying 

There 
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There he (Mr. Tierney) agreed with 
him; for if the house consented to 
yote such sums, no doubt they 
must be paid. But that was not 
the exact question which they were 
now considering. The question 
was, whether he would be consi- 
dered inimical to the crown, who, 
feeling for the distresses which had 
come upon the country since the 
riod he was speaking of, recol- 
lecting also, that the house in the 
last session did consent to an ad- 
dress to the crown, calling for 
economy and retrenchment, should 
now require a committee to inquire 
into one of the most extravagant 
branches of our expenditure, and 
to see whether an address, founded 
on their report, and carried to the 
foot of the throne, might not be 
productive of great and necessary 
reduction? ‘This was the real 
question before the house, and he 
hoped, that gentlemen would not 
be induced to lose sight of it by 
the discursive rambling which had 
been gone into upon other | 
Now, that some _ reductions 
might be expected from the exami- 
nations of a committee, he would 
be prepared to show. And here 
he could not but remark, that the 
noble lord forgot what had occur- 
red since the committee of 1815. 
In that committee, an estimate was 
proposed, it was adopted, anda 
regular sum was fixed: but the 
hext year, the noble lord himself 
came down with estimates of 
26,0007. less than those fixed by 
the committee. Now if that had 
been the result of a committee, 
how, he asked, could it overturn 
the monarchy? But in this in- 
stance, the committee of the noble 
took up all the estimates as 
€y were presented ; but he, as if 
‘shamed of his own handywork, 
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came down afterwards and altered 
it. In another instance, the house 
knew there was a minister at Ham- 
burgh, with 4,000/. a year, but it 
was found that aconsul with 5007. 
would do all the business there 


just as well, and one was sent ac- 


cordingly. If that had been the 
result of a committee, would it 
have been any thing the worse? 
No; but a committee they dreaded 
above all things, as something un- 
constitutional. The right honour- 
able gent. (we believe Mr. C. W. 
Wynn) might smile, but he would 
defy him to select any committee, 
pick and choose them as he might, 
which would not find that consi- 
derable savings might be made, or 
which would uphold the necessity 
of all our present embassies, with 
all their enormous expense. He 
would, for instance, take that em- 
bassy to the Swiss cantons. It 
was said, he knew, that there were 
at all times embassies to those 
cantons from other powers. That 
Capo d’Istra was there, and that a 
nephew of the noble lord’s (Lon- 
donderry) friend Talleyrand had 
been there, as if sending the rela- 
tive of one minister was a justifica- 
tion of employing the relative of 
another; but he would say, that if 
M. Talleyrand’s nephew was sent 
tothe Swiss cantons, under circum- 
stances similar to those under 
which a friend of the right hon. 
gentleman’s (Mr. Wynn) was re- 
cently appointed to the same place, 
it was as rank a job as had ever 
been heard of out of England; 
and that a committee, if appointed 
to inquire into the subject, would 
tell the right hon. gent. the same 
thing in much stronger terms than 
those he had used. He said this 
in the utmost good temper with 
his right hon. friend (Mr. C. W. 

Wynn) ; 











Wynn); and if he had not used 
that term before, it was not from 
any want of friendly feeling, but 
sitting at different sides of the 
house as they now did, the term he 
had used was much more conve- 
nient. He did not quarrel with 
the appointment of the younger 
Mr. Wynn to this embassy, for if 
any person was necessary for the 
othce, he thought he would be as 
likely to fill it well as any other; 
but he did object to the appoint- 
ment, because he was convinced 
that it was not only unnecessary, 
but extravagant, to keep up such 
an embassy at such an exorbitant 
expense, and, as he had said,a 
committee would so pronounce it. 
Formerly we had a minister at Ba- 
varia, and he also acted as our re- 
presentative at Frankfort. Now 
we had one to each. He did not 
object to our having a minister at 
Bavaria, but in a committee he 
would be able to show that it was 
not necessary for us to keep one at 
Frankfort, at such an expense as 
we were now incurring. He would 
not follow the whole of this branch 
of expenditure item by item, for, 
under any circumstances, it would 
be™edious, but particularly so in 
his hands. He would, therefore, 

advert only to one or two parti- 
culars. 

He trusted he should get credit 
for being at all times well disposed 
liberally to remunerate the services 
of public men; but there were 
two matters to be considered here 
—whether we had more than were 
necessary; and, if not, what was 
it which could be called liberal re- 
muneration ?' First, with respect 
to the Swiss cantons. The house 
had heard of one person having 

ormed the duties of that office 
r 2501. a year. To be sure, the 
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noble lord had described that ingj. 
vidual as a man transported for his 
time, and he had added, that the 
sum given him was less than half 
of what he ought to have received, 
Now it might be true, that 500, 
would not be too much, but was 
there no difference between that 
and an income of ten times the 
amount? He would not examine 
the noble lord in the committee to 
prove this, but he could easily sa- 
tisfy a committee of its extraya- 
gance. The noble lord sheltered 
himself under his official Tesponsi- 
bility and the necessity of. preserv- 
ing the secrets of government, and 
protested against having those 
submitted to the scrutiny of a 
committee. What, he (lord Lon- 
donderry) said, do you think | 
would break my oath, and violate 
my duty as a minister! Now the 
question before the house was, 
whether there were more public 
oficers employed by this country 
at foreign courts than were neces- 
sary; and, if not, had those em- 
ployed larger incomes than they 
ought to draw from the pockets of 
the people? What had this to do 
with the safety of the state and 
the security of the throne, of which 
the noble lord spoke? Where was 
there any necessity for breaking 
cabinet secrecy in inquiring into 
such a subject? But without put- 
ting the noble lord into any sit- 
ation inwhich he might risk the vie- 
lation of his oath, he (Mr. Tierney) 
would, if a committee were ap- 
pointed, prove from the evidence 
of others, whose lips were not 
sealed up with the same cabinet 
secrecy, that we had more com 
suls abroad than were necessary, 
and that for the most part they 
were too highly paid. He knew 
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quis complained that they were un- 
derpaid. Not a doubt of it, they 
did so, and at all times there were 
the most pathetic complaints from 
several of our commercial and 
diplomatic agents abroad, that 
their services were not adequately 
rewarded. Still, however, we did 
not hear of any of them giving up 
their appointments in consequence. 
Many of them argued thus with 
themselves: ‘* My official income 
is less than my expenses, and I am 
obliged to make up the deficiency 
out of my private property, but 
then I shall get a pension when I 
retire ;”” and, in fact, it became a 
question of calculation, how much 
money they were to expend to ac- 
quire that pension. ‘There was, 
however, this ditference between 
former consuls and those of the 
present day—they had now a 
larger salary and also a larger 
pension on their return. Now 
what was there to prevent this 
being made the subject of exa- 
mination by a committee, in order 
to ascertain whether the pay and 
the pension were not more than 
circumstances required, and, of 
course, more than the countryought 
to pay ? That all the money taken 
outot the public purse by those 
gentlemen was absolutely spent by 
them abroad, was not the ques- 
tion, but whether it was necessary 
that so much should be spent. 
In Paris he knew the sum paid to 
our ambassador was spent, for he 
had experienced a proof of it, and 
there was no one who shared the 
hospitality, or enjoyed the conver- 
sation, of sir C. Stuart, our am- 
bassador there, who would not be 
satisfied that his official income 
was even exceeded. But then 
what moral effect did it produce to 
the vation, thas sir C. Stuart should 
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entertain every Englishman who 
visited Paris? What possible in- 
crease of influence or importance 
could it procure for this country, 
that Englishmen were daily eating 
their way through its ambassador’s 
income abroad ¢ A gentleman paid 
two guineas at the secretary of 
state’s office for a passport, which 
had the effect of a letter of intro- 
duction to the ambassador, and 
then he ate it out in dinners at his 
table. Where was the moral effect 
of this to the nation? Now in 
Paris, where there was such an in- 
flux of his countrymen, sir C, 
Stuart might give 10d. a head to 
get them back, while Mr. Bagot, 
in St. Petersburgh, where English 
society was scarce, might be willing 
to give 10/. to see one. So that, 
if the necessary entertainment of 
our countrymen abroad was a 
ground of keeping up such expen- 
sive establishments, it ought to be 
proportioned to the circumstances 
of the situation. In the cases he 
had mentioned, however, there was 
no such difference observed. 

He fully concurred with the 
noble lord in thinking, that we 
should appear respectable in the 
eyes of foreign nations ; but was 
this expense necessary to maintain 
our respectability ? He (Mr. Tier- 
ney) said, no! The character of 
the English nation was to be kept 
up abroad by the respectability in 
which its ministers were held at 
home, and if they failed in securing 
that, not an income of 50,0001. a 
year to each of our ambassadors, 
to be laid out in the most sumptu- 
ous entertainments, could procure 
it. With those gentlemen who 
looked upon the present motion 
as tending to overturn the consti- 
tution he would not argue; but if 
there were those who thought that 

. a saving 





a saving ought to be made in 
every department where it could be 
effected without injury to the pub- 
lic service, he would say, why not 
go to the committee and inquire in 
what manner this could be done ? 
His own firm opinion was, that 


without any very close pruning of 


salaries or fees, 50,000/. a year 
might be saved to the country by 
the inquiries of a committee. As 
to the assertion, that economy in 
our embassies would lessen our re- 
spectability with other nations, it 
was idle and groundless. He be- 
lieved other nations would be very 
glad to follow such an economical 
example. But then in came the 
noble lord’s argument—the moral 
eflect of rich embassies. The 
moral effect was the word he still 
harped on, and as prince Metter- 
nich and prince Talleyrand, and 
count this, and count somebody 
else, kept up large establishments, 
for the moral eflect, no doubt, we 
also were to keep up similar extra- 
vagance for a similar moral effect. 
Another reason why he was anxious 
for the appointment of this com- 
mittee, was a consideration of the 
good effect it would produce out of 
doors. The people would hence 
learn, that the declarations about 
economy and retrenchment were 
not mere empty sounds, but that a 
saving would be made wherever it 
could be effected. They would 
learn that the fears of the noble 
lord about the loss of his place, 
and the tone he assumed, perhaps 
from being well informed as to the 
disposition of his supporters, should 
be no farther bars to just economy. 

When he considered the pecu- 
liar character of the present mo- 
tion, the obvious mode which it 
presented of making an efficient 
saving to the country, the necessi- 
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ties of the people calling so loudly 
for reduction, he trusted he should 
be in a majority on the present ag 
well as on the occasions of the two 
lords of the admiralty, and one of 
the postmasters-general. If not, 
then he would say the marquis of 
Salisbury was an injured man, [t 
was dealing very hardly with that 
venerable nobleman, who had g9 
long and so well served his coun. 
try, and who was still willing to 
serve it to the end of his life, that 
he should have been suffered to go 
from office, and that no minister 
offered to go if he were removed. 
It would seem as if ministers said, 
‘Send off the noble lord, if you 
please, turn him loose in his native 
woods if you will, but we will not 
accompany him; but touch the 
Swiss embassy, disturb Mr. Wynn 
in his new appointment, and then, 
out we must go, as he is one of 
our particular friends, and we can- 
not stay after him.” He trusted, 
however, that such a threat would 
be of no avail in the present case. 
He would not press the subject 
farther, but, thanking the house for 
the attention they had given him, 
would conclude with voting for the 
motion. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was surprised 
to hear it maintained on the op- 
posite side of the house, that if 
ministers could no longer keep the 
confidence of the house, they 
would be wrong in .—o 
their intention to resign. He ha 
always understood it to be con- 
stitutional doctrine, that the loss of 
the confidence of parliament ought 
necessarily to be followed by a re- 
signation of their places by any 
ministers. With respect to the 


motion, he should oppose it, be- 
cause he thought it would be esta- 
blishing the dangerous precedes 
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of placing a committee of that 
house, like a committee of public 
safety, over the minister for fo- 
reign affairs ; for how was it pos- 
sible to come at the points sought 
for, if the motion were carried, 
without an examination of the mi- 
nistry? His learned friend (sir J. 
Macintosh) had asked what the 
house of commons was for, if not 
for inquiries of the present descrip- 
tion? Now he would defy his hon. 
and learned friend to prove, in any 
one instance, that acommittee had 
ever exercised such a control over 
the ministry as this examination 
would necessarily imply. It was said 
that a committee on the same sub- 
ject was appointed in 1815, but it 
should be remembered, that this 
was one appointed on the respon- 
sibility of ministers, and that it 
never had, and never was intended 
to have, the power of inquiring 
which it was proposed to give to 
the one now moved for. The con- 
stant practice of the constitution 
was to place these matters in the 
discretion of the ministers, and if 
that confidence were abused, the 
ministers were removed by address 
to the throne. The right hon. 
gentleman then went on to con- 
tend against the possibility of at- 
tempting, with any hope of suc- 
cess, an inquiry (even if otherwise 
unobjectionable) which would em- 
brace a detail of the expenses in- 
curred in the several courts of 
Europe. It would be rather in- 
convenient, he thought, to bring 
witnesses from Naples, and from 
Constantinople, to state what were 
the usual charges of living in those 
ces. 


Mr. Antrobus made a few re- 
marks, 


Mr. Lennard briefly replied; 
nthe house divided, when there 
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appeared—For the motion, 147— 
Against it, 274--Majority, 127. 

May 16.—Mr. G. Bennet 
brought in the bill to alter and 
amend the laws regarding the h- 
censing of ale-houses. Read a 
first time and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. C. Calvert presented the 
report of the bakers’ trade regula- 
tion bill, and it was ordered to be 
taken into further consideration on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Byng presented a petition 
from freeholders of Middlesex, 
praying for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the laws on the subject 
of the county rate. Referred to a 
committee. 

Mr. R. Martin presented a pe- 
tition from Camberwell, in favour 
of his bill to prevent the ill treat- 
ment of the brute creation. The 
hon. member adverted to the 
‘* sports,” as they were called, of 
the lower orders, though he denied 
that the mass of the humbler 
classes partook in them; and be 
particularly condemned the West- 
minster cock-pit—public fights— 
bear baiting, &c. mentioning some 
of the barbarities and mischief 
that had resulted from them. 

Mr. Lockhart was disposed to 
view this measure favourably ; for 
though man had the command of 
the brute creation, he was to nse 
them rationally.—Petition ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Sykes presented a petition 
from Hull, against the poor re- 
moval bill, which they considered 
bad in policy, and dangerous in 
experiment. 

Mr. Chetwynde moved that the 
vagrant laws’ amendment bill be 
recommitted.—Agreed to; and in 
the committee some amendments 
were proposed and adopted, after 
remarks from Mr. Sykes, sir C. 

Burrell, 
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Burrell, Mr. Bernal, Mr. Hob- 
house, and Mr. Willams, (Lin- 
coln.) 

Lord J. Russell moved for co- 
vies of the proclamations issued 
by sir T. Maitland in the Ionian 
islands, respecting the war between 
the Turks and the Greeks.—Or- 
dered. 

Sir T. Lethbridge presented a 
petition from the neighbourhood of 


Bath, praying the house to adopt - 


a tax on English absentees. The 
petitioners calculated, that in Paris 
alone, there were 10,000 English 
families ; that, calculating five in 
each family, there were 50,000 
English there; and that, taking 
the average expense at a guinea a 
day, in Paris, the British spent 
18,250,0002. annually. That was 
the petitioners’ statement, and 
there was a strong feeling out of 
doors that the absentees ought to 
be made to pay their proportion of 
the taxes. The tax would be a 
popular one—not that he intended 
to propose its adoption; and if re- 
liet were to be granted, the mi- 
nisters ought to look in all direc- 
tions for it. 

Mr. Ricardo said, that the hon. 
baronet’s course was extraordinary. 
He who introduced this petition 
supported a system of legislation 
that tended to drive away persons ; 
for his system was to make provi- 
sions dear; he was for promoting 
high prices. He (Mr. R.) was per- 
suaded this country might be made 
the cheapest to live in, by getting 
rid of our corn laws, and by mak- 
ing one great effort to get rid of 
our load of debt. He knew that 
some viewed this scheme as vi- 
sionary, but he believed it to be 
practicable. 

Mr. D. Browne spoke of the 


H AND 


evils that had resulted to Irelang 
in consequence of absentees, 

Mr. H. Gurney spoke of the 
extensive emigration of artisans 
that had taken place. 

The chancellor of the exche 
spoke against the prayer of the pe. 
tition. Such a tax would not evey 
be productive to the revenue, for 
according to the calculations of 
the tax-otfice, the assessed taxes 
lost only about 5000. a year by 
the absentees. | 

Mr. W. Smith denounced those 
laws which went to prevent arti- 
sans from going abroad as severe 
and tyrannous. Many were stary- 
ing at home, and yet they were to 
be prevented from going to places 
where they might be able to live, 
If they attempted to escape from 
starvation they were to be dragged 
to prison.—Petition _ presented, 
read, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Warre, at near nine o'clock, 
rose to bring forward his promised 
motion regarding the ambassador 
to the Swiss cantons. After tracing 
the various salaries that had been 
allowed to this service for the last 
40 years, Mr. W. moved a series 
of resolutions, declaratory of the 
several expenses of the Swiss mis- 
sions at different periods to the 
present time; and, in conclusion, 
expressed the opinion that the sa- 
lary of lord Fitzgerald, in 1798, 
(1,500/.) might secare to the coun- 
try every service that was requisite 
from a mission to Switzerland.— 
(The salary of Mr. Wynn, the pre- 
sent envoy extraordinary, 
3,9002.) 

The marquis of Londonderry 
complimented the temperate man 
ner in which this motion had been 
brought forward, and said it afford- 
ed him a better opportunity of 
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stating Why the government con- 
sidered the recent appointment ad- 
vantageous to the country. The 
noble marquis then proceeded to 
protest against the executive go- 
vernment of the country being 
called on to divulge the policy 
which dictated their appointments 
ofministers to foreign courts, Ame- 
rica, whose conduct was so strongly 
pressed on this government as an 
example, did not act thus, but 
yoted a certain sum to be placed 
at the disposal of the executive, for 
the purposes of foreign missions. 

Mr. Warre replied. 

The first five resolutions were 
then put, and lord Londonderry 
moved the previous question on 
each, which was carried without a 
division. 

Mr. Tierney then said, he would 
take the sense of the house on the 
two last. The numbers were— 
For the sixth resolution, 141— 
Against it, 247—Majority, 106. 

Mr. Goulburn moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for the better em- 
loyment of the poor in Ireland. 

plan proposed was to place a 
sum of money in the hands of the 
lord lieutenant, to be expended in 
public works, in the construction 
of roads, &c. 

After some observations, leave 
was given. 

House of Lords, May 17.— 
Earl Darnley again adverted to 
the distress in Ireland, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at find- 
ing Mr. Secretary Goulburn had 
brought in a bill to give employ- 
ment to the Irish poor. The noble 


earl wished, notwithstanding, to 

from the noble earl when 
measures were first taken to afford 
relief. He agcordingly moved, 
that there be laid before the house 
~ ie of the first communica- 
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tion made to the government re- 
lating to the apprehension of scar- 
~—S the potatoe crops of Ireland. 

he earl of Liverpool said, the 
noble marquis at the head of the 
government of Ireland, had not 
been many days in the exercise of 
official duty, when he thought it 
necessary to call for inquiry into 
the state of the harvest. e re- 
ports on that subject led to a con- 
viction that there was no general 
scarcity. In the crops of potatoes 
there had been a defect more in 
quality than quantity. The in- 
quiry was made in January, and 
in April following the government 
did all that could be done, with- 
out interference in the sale of 
human subsistence, which would 
have done no good, but much mis- 
chief. The noble earl adverted to 
the subscription which had been 
opened in this country as one of 
the best modes of relief. 

The marquis of Lansdowne eulo- 
gised Mr. Goulburn’s bill, and 
suggested the propriety of with- 
drawing the motion proposed by 
his noble friend. . 

Earl Darnley then withdrew 
his motion, satisfied with lord Li- 
verpool’s explanation. 

House of Commons, May 17.— 
After a great variety of other peti- 
tions had been presented, 

Sir W. Curtis presented a pe- 
tition from merchants of London 
against the West India colonies’ 
intercourse bill; 

Mr. Hume. was sorry to see 
such a petition from the City, for 
it was not long since.that the 
titioners approached the house, 
imploring it to remove the restric- 
tions on trade. : : 

Mr. Marryat said this, petition 
was signed by a limited number of 
persons, who had long enjoyed a 
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monopoly, and they wished to per- 
petuate it. 

Mr. Philips said, these peti- 
tioners were mere*y brokers ; the 
merchants, he understood, were 
favourable to the bill. 

Mr. T. Wilson observed, that 
the merchants appeared to be 
considered a very petty sect of per- 
sons; they were not so. He added, 
that the supply of sugar in this 
country (9000 hogsheads) would 
not meet the demand of three 
weeks; and were the friends of 
the bill prepared for such a state 
of things ? 

Ordered to be printed, after 
some observations from Mr. K. 
Douglas, Mr. Bright, Mr. Ald. 
Wood, and sir J. Newport. 

Mr. Ald. Wood wished to know 
whether any proceedings were to 
be adopted against the magistrates, 
as well as against Bridle, the 
keeper of Ilchester jail. 

r. Peel said, he had directed 
the law officers to institute a pro- 
secution against Bridle, the late 
keeper, it being thought that the 
dismission of that individual only, 
did not meet the justice of the 
case. With respect to the scite 
of the prison, &c. those subjects 
were under the consideration of 
the county, by direction of the 
lord lieutenant, in consequence of 
a communication to that effect 
from the government. As to the 
magistrates, he thought the wor- 
thy alderman had done right in 
postponing his motion, and he 

oped it would not be renewed, 
for as Bridle might now be consi- 
dered as on his trial, it would not 
be advisable to do any thing that 
was calculated to produce preju- 
dice to such individual. 

The manslaughter bill went 
through a eommittee. 
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The recognizances’ bill wey 
through a committee. 

Mr. Canning moved the third 
reading of the catholic peers’ bill, 
which was then read a third time, 
and passed, without any division 
or observation. 

The West India intercourse bill, 
the colonial bill, &c. were read a 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. Robinson moved the second 
reading of the colonial intercourse 
bill, when a long discussion took 
place on the distress of the West 
India planters, which was de. 
scribed as even more overwhelm- 
ing than that of the English agn 
culturists. The bill was read a 
second time, and committed for 
this day week. 

Mr. Goulburn brought in the 
bill for the better employment of 
the labouring poor of Ireland, 
which was read a first, and or 
dered to be read a second time 
to-morrow. 

The house went into a commit- 
tee of the whole house, to consider 
of the propriety of advancing a 
sum of money for the relief of the 
suffering poor of Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn proposed a re- 
solution for enabling his majesty 
to advance the sum of 50,0002 
for that purpose. 

After some conversation, the 
resolution was agreed to, and a 
bill ordered accordingly. 

May 18.—The employment of 
the poor in Ireland bill was read 
a second time, and committed for 
Monday.—The report of the com- 
mittee on the state of Ireland was 
received, and the resolution for 
authorising the. lord lieutenant to 
advance 50,000/., to be expended 
in public works, was agreed (0, 
and a bill ordered accordingly. 

Sir G. Mill moved for the ap 
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intment of a committee, to con- 
sider the laws which regulate the 
linen trade of Ireland, and to re- 
port to the house thereupon. 

Mr. D. Brown considered the 
object of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s motion as most useful; but 
doubted whether any good would 
arise from bringing it forward at 
this late period of the session. 

After a few words from Mr. S. 
Rice, the motion was agreed to, 
and a committee appointed. 

Mr. Canning presented a peti- 
tion from certain merchants of 
Liverpool, praying that a duty 
might be imposed on the importa- 
tion of foreign butter. 

On the order of the day for the 
third reading of the Irish malt 
dutv repeal bill being read, 

Mr. Hutchinson objected to the 
provisions of the bill as to the 
drawback to be allowed to the 
distiller for stock in hand. By 
these regulations, the allowance 
would be reduced from sixpence 
to fourpence farthing per gallon, 
which reduction would constitute 
a loss of at least 10,000/. upon 
the stock in hand in Ireland. 

Mr. Lushington said, the Irish 
distiller had a great advantage 
over the English: distiller in the 
spirits sold for home consumption. 

Sir G. Hill said, the fourpence 
farthing to which the hon. member 
alluded, was duty on malt and 
spirits exported to foreign parts, 
and that sum was allowed in 
drawback. 

_ The bill was then read a third 
ume, and passed. 

House of Lords.—May 20.— 

house, on the motion of the 
earl of Limerick, went into a 
committee on Doyle's divorce bill; 
when Mr. Harrison and Mr. C. 
Phillips were heard at the bar for 
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sir John Doyle.—The bill finally 
went through the committee, and 
was ordered to be printed with the 
amendments. 

The house was numerously at- 
tended this day, in expectation of 
the Roman catholic peers’ bill. 

Soon after five o’clock the bill 
was brought up from the commons 
by Mr. Canning, accompanied by 
Mr. Plunkett, and many of the 
members who supported it in the 
lower house. 

The bill was received by the 
lord chancellor, and laid on the 
table. 

The duke of Portland moved 
the first reading. 

The lord chancellor read the 
whole of the title. 

The duke of Portland then fixed 
the second reading for Friday 
se’nnight (31st), and moved the 
lords be summoned for that day. 
The house was accordingly sum- 
moned. 

The archbishop of Canterbury 
presented a petition from the 
clergy of the diocese of Canter- 
bury, against the Roman catholic 
peers’ bill. Also one from the 
churchwardens and Overseers of 
Canterbury, having the same ob- 
ject, 

Earl Bathurst presented a pe- 
tition from the rector and church- 
wardens of St. Olave, Southwark, 
against the Roman catholic peers’ 
bill. 

The duke of Rutland presented 
two petitions from the inhabitants 
of Leicester, praying the house to 
pause before they pass a bill for 
admitting Roman catholics to seats 
im parliament. 

The petitions were severally read 
and laid on the table. 

On the motion of the marquis 
of Lansdowne, @ copy of the re- 

P2 port 
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port of a committee in the house 
of commons upon Welch judica- 
ture, brought up by message, was 
ordered to be printed. 

House of Commons, May 20.— 
Mr. H. Sumner presented a_peti- 
tion from Christchurch, Surrey, a- 
gainst the poor removal bill. Seve- 
ral other petitions were presented 
on the same and other subjects. 

The Edinburgh police bill, and 
the Somers’ Town paving and 
lighting bill, were read a third 
time and passed. 

Mr. Abercrombie presented a 
petition from a lay impropriator 
of Mayo, praying for a revision of 
the tithe system. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that a bill 
on the subject was preparing, and 
in a few days he should be enabled 
to introduce it.—Petition ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Hume presented a petition 
from the law stationers of London, 
against the stamps’ relief bill. 
Two clauses would materially af- 
fect them ; the proposition was to 
lower the allowance of 30s. on 
stamps purchased to the amount 
of 307. to 20s. It was also par- 
tral, because the bill did not affect 
the regulations regarding proctors 
and distributors. They prayed 
that the clauses might be omitted, 
or amended.— Petition ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Wodehouse presented a re- 
port from the committee appointed 
to consider the petitions on agri- 
cultural distress. It embraced 
the regulations to be adopted re- 
specting the warehousing of fo- 
reign corn. 

The house went into a committee 
on the marriage act amendment 
bill, io which Dr. Phillimore 
inoved some verbal amendments. 

Wr. Wetherel/ complained great- 


ly of this bill. Nine-tenths of jg 
constituted superfluous legislation, 
By this bill those violations of the 
law would take place which it was 
the object of the mover to prevent, 
A more monstrous bill, calling it. 
self amendatory of the law, he 
had never scen. It would be a 
greater incitement than now ex. 
isted to form improper marriages, 
He had to complain of eve 
clause. He concluded with mov- 
ing as an amendment: of the first 
clause, that all the words after 
** Be it enacted” be left out. 

Sir James Macintosh was as- 
tonished to hear it declared in that 
house, that an emendation of the 
marriage act was not necessary; 
the existing law occasioned discord 
in families, injury to property, and 
much calamity in various forms. 
For years it was considered that 
the consent of the natural mother 
was sufficient; a recent decision 
had established the contrary to be 
law; and was this a state of law 
with which they were to be satis- 
fied? He should vote for the 
preserving of this clause. 

Dr. Lushington said, the griev- 
ances of the existing law were 
great; the law required emenda- 
tion; and therefore the bill was 
most properly introduced. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Considerable conversation 

lace on the remaining clauses, 
in which Dr. Phillimore, Mr. 
Wetherell, Sir J. Macintosh, &c. 
took part ; but they were all even- 
tually agreed to, with the exception 
of that which went to make the 
operation of the act retrospective, 
as far as regarded suits for nullity 
of marriage now pending.—That 
clause was negatived. 

The report was ordered to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Wallace moved the order 
of the day for the house re- 
solving itself into a committee of 
the whole house on the navigation 
ill. 

. On the question—‘“‘ That the 
aker do now leave the chair,” 

Mr. Wallace rose and said, he 
wished to offer to the house a few 
observations on the nature and 

ject of the measure which they 
were about to discuss in commit- 
tee. He would do this chiefly for 
the purpose of meeting certain ob- 
jections, which he understood 
had, in some degree, been ad- 
vanced against the principle of the 
bill, in the course of a discussion 
which had taken place on a tor- 
mer evening. The measure now 
immediately before the house, and 
another (the ancient commercial 
statutes’ repeal bill), were intend- 
ed to carry into effect the proposi- 
tion which he had the honour of 
laying before the house at the close 
of the last session of parliament, 
for the purpose of clearing, sim- 
plifying, and amending, the navi- 
gation laws of this country, as well 
as with a view to the extending 
and improving our commercial in- 
tercourse with foreign nations. 
Bills were at that period introduced 
pro forma, to give gentlemen an 
Opportunity of weighing the sub- 
ject in their minds. Since that 
ume, various alterations were made 
inthe measures then contemplated ; 
and principally in the structure 
and provisions of the bill which 
was not at that moment before the 
house. The object of that bill 
was, to simplify all the acts relative 
to navigation which it appeared 
necessary to retain, and to repeal 
those statutes which were no o> 
agua The bill now before 
hem, and the other measure to 
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which he had alluded, to both of 
which he had himself directed the 
most vigilant attenuion, would, 
conjointly, have the eflect of clear- 
ing and simplifying the existing 
law. This was proposed to be 
done by repealing a great variety 
of acts of parliament, which pass- 
ed from the reign of Edward III, 
when the first navigation laws were 
promulgated, down to the period 
of Charles Il. Those acts were 
passed under various circum- 
stances and with different objects ; 
and, as those circumstances ceased 
to operate, the laws which they 
had created fell into disuse; se 
that the acts from the time of 
Charles Il. were universally con- 
sidered as the navigation laws of 
the country, the statutes which 
had been enacted anterior to that 
period having become obsolete. 
Observing the contradictions which 
those acts frequently presented, 
not merely to statutes of a later 
date, but with reference to each 
other, it was deemed necessary to 
repeal all the laws which had been 
introduced on this subject before 
the reign of Charles LI. Those 
laws might be classed under three 
heads, .namely, those which a 
change of circumstances had ren- 
dered useless; those which mili- 
tated against the provisions of the 
existing navigation law; and 
those which were no longer neces- 
sary in consequence of subsequent 
or recent enactments. With re- 
spect to the expediency of render- 
ing the law as plain and intelligible 
as possible, there could be no 
doubt. Every one must agree 
that it was an object of great im- 
rtance so to frame the law that 

it should be subject to as little 
ng or doubt as possible. To 
the geveral principle, he a 
there 
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there was, and could be, no objec- 
tion ; but it would be matter of 
consideration to the committee, 
whether this or that particular act 
should be repealed, or whether 
the description he had given of any 
of those acts, which it was intend- 
ed to remove, was a correct one. 
Since the present bill was laid be- 
fore parliament, petitions, he un- 
derstood, had been presented with 
reference to two of those acts-— 
one relative to the export of wool; 
the other relative to the import of 
woollen cloth. With respect to 
the first, he had merely to observe, 
that the whole of its provisions 
were consolidated under the 28th 
of his late majesty ; consequently 
the repeal of the act passed pre- 
viously to the reign of Charles II. 
could not affect any party whose 
interests were protected by that 
statute: they would remain in pre- 
cisely the same situation in which 
they stood at present. As to the 
importation of woollen cloth, there 
were acts on the statute book which 
prohibited any such traffic. There 
was, however, no likelihood that 
foreign cloth would be imported, 
since our manufacture was so 
much superior to that of any other 
country in Europe. Indeed, an 
act was passed some years ago, 
in the preamble to which it was 
set forth, that no such. prohibition 
was necessary. But any appre- 
hension on this head was set at 
rest by the act of 1787, by the 
provisions of which a heavy duty 
was levied on all foreign cloths 
imported into this country with a 
view to competition. These were 
the only two ancient acts to the 
repeal of which he believed any 
objection would be offered. The 
subject had been thoroughly con- 
sidered since last session; and 


AND 


some few ancient acts, relative 
to our system of navigation, but 
of very little importance, had been 
discovered, and they were included 
in the measure now before the 
house. 

Of the most ancient acts, two 
only had been preserved. The 
object of the one was to reserve 
to our courts the cognisance of 
all matters connected with foreign 
trade ; the other, which was passed 
in the time of Edward III., gave 
to the foreigner, when his interest 
in any merchandise was concern- 
ed, the right to demand a jury, 
half foreigners and half Engiish- 
men. That law was one of the 
concessions which were made in 
confirmation of the great charter, 
and shewed the disposition to en- 
courage foreign trade by which 
that prince, one of the wisest that 
ever swayed the British sceptre, 
was actuated. The present mea- 
sure was drawn up merely with re- 
ference to the navigation law as it 
operated on the trade of this coun- 
try; and, in deciding on it, two 
questions were to be considered— 
first, whether it was necessary to 
make any alteration in the law; 
and, next, whether the alterations 
he was about to propose were wise 
and expedient? He was aware 
that the projected alteration in the 
navigation law had excited great 
alarm among different classes of 
persons. They had been told, 
through the medium of resolutions, 
petitions, and papers published in 
various ways, that on an adherence 
to the principles on which the na- 
vigation law proceeded, depended 
the safety and prosperity of the 
country ; and, therefore, shes wail 


principles could not be surrendered 
greatest danger. to the 
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praciples of the navigation law 
were to grant a due preference to 
British manufactures—if it were 
meant by those principles, that 
countries which had no shipping 
of their own should send their 
commodities to England in British 
vessels—if it were intended by 
those principles to protect the di- 
rect trade with our colonies, and 
to maintain our coasting trade and 
fisheries—if these points were to 
be secured by the principles of the 
navigation law, he cordially and 
perfectly agreed in their justice 
and propriety. These were prin- 
ciples from which he would not de- 
part, and which, he conceived, 
ought to be maintained at all ha- 
zards. But if these principles to- 
lerated and recommended a sys- 
tem of severe exclusion—if they 
pointed at a system of prohibi- 
tion—if such were the principles 
of the navigation law, then he 
totally disagreed with those who 
approved of them ; and he thought 
that many of the laws which were 
enacted on those principles might 
be removed with very great advan- 
tage to the country. Those who 
approved of this harsh and severe 
system, contended that foreigners 
had no right to complain of the 
law. He knew very well that it 
was in the power of every country 
to determine what degree of com- 
merce it would carry on with 
neighbouring nations, and under 
what species of regulation or re- 
striction. That was the undoubted 
night of every state. Whatever 
those restrictive laws might be, as 
it was optional with the foreign 
country to carry on trade under 
them, or to decline a commercial 
Connection with the state which 
had given birth to them, the fo- 
reigner had certainly no right to 





complain. But though he had no 
right to complain, he certainly had 
a right to retaliate. He might 
meet restriction by restriction— 
he might encounter prohibition by 
prohibition—he might oppose se- 
verity by severity. oubtless 
England had a night to declare 
what her commerce should be; but 
having made that declaration— 
having stated how far forcign trade 
should extend—it was proper that 
the legislature should examine 
whether the regulations establish- 
ed for the purpose of protecting 
and encouraging that trade were, 
or were not, wise and politic. It was 
not because those with whom we 
traded were foreigners that restric- 
tive measures should be adopted. 
They should be resorted to merely 
for the purpose of protecting our 
essential interests; and, if other 
countries were disposed to act on 
the same pginciple, it appeared to 
him most evident, that the freest 
system of trade would be found by 
far the most advantageous. If 
this were the fact, and if they felt 
severely the baneful effects of those 
restrictions which foreign powers 
opposed to our trade—restrictions 
which were increasing every day— 
if, two years ago, the manufactur- 
ing interest called out against the 
restrictions which parliament had 
imposed on foreign trade, and de- 
manded their removal—if such re- 
strictions were found equally inje- 
rious to those against whom they 
were directed, and those by whom 
they were inflicted—if they were 
inimical to the interests of this 
country, which ought, by its wealth, 
industry, and institutions, to be the 
greatest commercial power in the 
world, was it not the wisest and 
soundest system they could adopt 
to abandon those principlés n 
ha 
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had produced so much mischief, 
and to retrace their steps as quick- 
ly as possible ? He knew that, in 
consequence of the artificial situa- 
tion in which the country was 
laced, and which had necessarily 
ed to the existing system, the re- 
laxation of the law must be con- 
siderably narrowed. But, narrow 
as those relaxations must be, he 
thought it would be wise and pru- 
dent to go to the utmost verge of 
them, consistently with the safety 
and prosperity of those classes of 
the people whose interests they 
were especially bound to protect. 
He did homage to that free and 
liberal system, which, while it was 
beneficial to others, was most pe- 
culiarly beneficial to those by 
whom it was supported. His 
anxious desire was to give the 
greatest range to the energies of 
commerce—to give the utmost ex- 
citement to enterprise and specu- 
lation—to extend the benefits of 
unfettered trade to all mankind, to 
whatever soil, climate, or quarter 
of the i his destiny attached 
him. e object of the bill was 
to attain this end, or at all events 
to mark the disposition of Great 
Britain to effect it. 

Many of the existing laws were 
enacted in the reign of Charles II., 
when the trade of this country 
found powerful opponents in the 
determination and enterprise of the 
people of Holland. What was the 
situation of the Dutch at that pe- 
riod? They possessed all the 
wealth and commerce of the world. 
The navy of Holland was most 
formidable, and the alliances which 
that state had formed were most 
dangerous to the safety and secu- 
rity of England. It was, there- 
fore, a great object to abase and 
pull down, and weaken the power 


AND 


of Holland. It was wise, in a 
litical point of view, to enact laws 
for that purpose; and whatever 
was necessary for maintaining any 
advantage that was acquired 
those laws, he was ready to pre. 
serve. At that necessity, however, 
he would stop; because all beyond 
it was useless severity, calculalga 
only to injure us, by exciting in the 
minds of other states a desire to 
retaliate. England had already 
suffered much, in consequence of 
the desire which other powers felt 
to retaliate; and,” if he were not 
very much mistaken, she was likely 
to suffer a great deal more. He 
knew not how far the gentlemen 
connected with the shipping in- 
terest might agree with him, but 
he could assure them that they had 
not their interest at heart more 
sincerely or more warmly than he 
had. He wished to protect them 
through the other interests of the 
country, but he felt no desire to 
protect them independently of those 
interests; neither did he wish to 
extend to them any thing that could 
be deemed an unnecessary protec- 
tion. He would ask what was 
the best and truest support of the 
navy, but a large, extensive, and 
flourishing commerce ? He did not 
know a country in the world that 
had a great navy without an ex- 
tensive commerce ; neither did he 
know any state that had a flourish- 
ing commerce, without being at 
the same time an extensive naval 
power. He knew there were some 
cases in which navigation and com- 
merce came in contact; and in 
those cases he would prefer the 
interest of navigation to that of 
commerce. He would support na- 
vigation, because commerce evi- 
dently depended on the existence 
of a great naval force. In that 
point 
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int of view it was, that the acts 
of Charles II. were wise and politic. 
The legislature of that day pre- 
ferred navigation to commerce, 
and it was right that they should 
do so. That system of policy had 
answered all the purposes for 
which it was introduced, the prin- 
cipal of which was to cramp and 
fetter the commerce of the Dutch. 
But that object having been effect- 
ed, there was no longer any neces- 
sity for pursuing the same course. 
What had been the history of the 
commerce of Gfeat Britain since 
that time ? Was it improved by a 
strict adherence, at all times, to 
this system ? Certainly it was not. 
On the contrary, the whole history 
of our commerce, from that pe- 
riod, proved that a system of re- 
laxation from those acts was 
adopted. In fact, the statutes re- 
laxing the navigation law in favour 
of commerce, amounted in number 
to more than 300. In carrying 
the commerce of England to the 
highest pitch that the commerce of 
any country had ever reached, it 
would be found that, during the 
last twenty-five years, our naval 
power had gone hand in hand with 
our commercial greatness. The 
principles and feelings by which 
our restrictive policy was so long 
governed, had been closely imi- 
tated at different periods by all the 
continental powers. There was 
scarcely a state in Europe which 
had not endeavoured to turn our 
Own system aguinst ourselves ; 
and even lately several of them 
had adopted prohibitions similar in 

ir tenour and spirit to those by 
which we had laboured to promote 
ourcommerce, and to extend our 
marine. In particular, it must be 
im the memory of gentlemen, what 
strenuous efforts had recently been 
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made by Russia, and how far she 
had gone in copying our ancient 
exclusions and prohibitions. But 
they ought, at the same time, to 
recollect, that it was our own ex- 
ample which was pursued—nay, 
they could not fail to be aware, 
that the cry at home, on learning 
these new regulations, which had, 
in fact, emanated from our own 
pacy; was, that we should reta- 
iate and render our prohibitory 
system yet more rigid and un- 
For his own part, he 
conceived that the time had ar- 
rived for legislating on wiser and 
on more liberal maxims. Our 
merchants were likewise convinced 
that these were not the true prin- 
ciples of carrying on the com- 
mercial intercourse of nations. 
Sound wisdom prescribed, and to 
us especially, who had led others 
into mistakes and erroneous views 
upon this subject, to adopt con- 
ciliatory measures, and pursue a 
course, the reverse of what we 
had so long and so blindly fol- 
lowed. 

It now became his duty to ex- 
plain the chief relaxations and 
rip ry of the bill, which it was 
is object to introduce. The first, 
he apprehended, would very short- 
ly meet with the approbation of 
all classes ; it proposed to allow 
foreign ren to bring goods from 
any port where they happened to 
be, provided that they belonged 
to the port in question. This he 
did not think there was any rea- 
son for fearing would generate or 
encourage an habitual trade. It 
would, however, remove a great 


deal of inconvenience, by super- 
seding the necessity of using cir- 
cuitous routes on many occasions. 
The expenses and other disadvan- 
tages incidental to trans-shipments, 

would 
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would always prevent any new or 
irregular practice from receiving 
encouragement, to the prejudice of 
a more direct and established 
system. Another relaxation to 
which he had to draw the atteution 
of the house, referred to a particu- 
lar part of Europe, now in close 
amity and alliance with us. The 
celebrated act of Charles II., to 
which he had already adverted, 
permitted foreign goods to enter 
our ports either in British vessels, 
or in ships of that country of 
which they were the growth and 
produce. But such, at that time, 
was our dread of the rivalry of 
Holland, that the Dutch were de- 
barred from the benefit of this 
general rule, and every descrip- 
tion of importation debarred from 
Holland and the Netherlands in 
any ships butourown. There was 
certainly no reason now why Hol- 
land should not be placed in the 
same situation with the rest of 
Europe. The same rule of policy 
that applied to other countries was 
just as applicable to her. In so 
expressing himself, he was, indeed, 
fortified by the evidence of the 
principal and most intelligent mer- 
chants who had been examined on 
this subject. There were some, 
undoubtedly, who entertained ob- 
jections of a peculiar nature, and 
with regard to which he should 
make a few observations. They 
referred generally to the probable 
event of Holland becoming a depét 
for the Mediterranean trade, and 
to the danger attending our im- 
portation through this medium, of 
our coasts being visited with epide- 
mic disease. Now, he thought, a 
little reflection would suffice to pre- 
vent any such alarm from gaining 
d. Ifthe trade was safe in 
olland, it was not very easy to 
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understand why it should be day. 
gerous to us. They were algo 
rendered secure by the present 
state of our own law. An act of 
the 45th of Geo. III. gave power 
to the king in council of regulating 
and applying the law of quaran- 
tine to all such cases. When 
gentlemen added to these consi- 
derations what he had before al- 
luded to—he meant the charges 
upon trans-shipment—the hazard 
of our incurring any disaster like 
that which had been pointed out, 
was reduced to too small a point 
to excite any apprehension what- 
soever. The commodities men- 
tioned in the navigation act were 
called enumerated articles; such, 
with the exception of tallow, were 
the goods imported from Russia, 
whom it was proposed to place in 
the same order with France, Spain, 
and Holland. As to thrown silk, 
when he contemplated the more 
free admission of it from abroad, 
he begged to remind the house 
that our own thrown silk was ws 
tected by a duty, and by a uty 
only. This it was not his wi 

or intention to touch; it might 
be imported at this present mo- 
ment from various parts of Eu- 
rope, and particularly Italy, un- 
der an act passed in the 22 yon 
of Geo. III]. What became, then, 
of the reasoning, if fairly discussed, 
which had been so unceasingly 
npos of late on some members 
y their constituents? And, as to 
any new facilities which the plan 
was to afford to smuggling, he 
could not comprehend ms they 


were to be discovered. This, 
then, was a sketch of the altera- 
tions which he was desirous to intro- 
duce, and it would not fail to be 
remarked, that a great object was 


to render the general principle 
uniform 
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gniform and consistent. By re- 
aling many useless statutes, much 
confusion would be avoided, and 
we should get rid of that anoma- 
lous system by which we applied 
one principle to a particular state, 
and, without any assignable or ra- 
tional cause, a different policy to 
another. If it were only to intro- 
duce a greater degree of simpli- 
city into our legislation, the pur- 
in view would not be un- 
worthy their serious attention. 
The next relaxation, however, was 
one that was not less important in 
its nature or possible consequences 
than the former. Gentlemen were, 
doubtless, fully aware of the great 
events that were passing in South 
America, and of the splendid field 
that was there opening to com- 
mercial enterprise. What had al- 
ready been made known through 
accredited agents, seemed to hold 
out the most flattering prospects ; 
nor did the government of the 
United States manifest any slow- 
ness or indisposition to avail itself 
of these advantages. Probably, 
the new states in South America 
were by this time recognised as 
legitimate by the president and 
congress, and that most valuable 
commerce opened to the only com- 
petition, which, in that quarter, 
could inspire us with the least 
anxiety. It was not for him, on 
an occasion like the present, to 
to touch upon the reasons that 
might decide the question of our 
recognition; but he thought it 
nght that our law should be so 
far altered, as to enable us in this 
latter case not to delay the in- 
tercourse which might then be 
Opened, upon conditions of reci- 
procal advantage, and of receiving 
into our ports their ships with as 
much freedom as ours were ad- 
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mitted into the ports of South 
America. It had also been pro- 
posed to extend one of the relaxa- 
tions of our restrictive system so 
far as to allow the importation of 
all goods, of whatever kind, with 
a view of encouraging the transit 
trade, and for the purposes of re- 
exportation only. It was said, 
that these changes would lead to 
a very great derangement of the 
habits of commerce, and might 
obstruct many of the channels 
through which it had long been 
accustomed to flow. This would 
form a fit subject for consideration 
in the committee ; but he was him- 
self, by no means, satisfied that 
the inconvenience so much dread- 
ed, would prove a serious evil. 
With regard to the construction of 
our vessels, there was no ground 
for believing that the nations of 
the north had any permanent or 
decided advantage over us. Of 
late they had declined, and our 
only rivals were the French, the 
Dutch, and the Americans, of 
whom it ought to be recollected 
that the latter had adopted pre- 
cisely our own navigation policy. 
In conclusion, he would agaim 
observe, that the effect of those 
new regulations which he had 

suggested, should they be a 
roved in the committee, he = 
to simplify a code of laws now 
rendered intricate by their num- 
ber, and to bring the whole sub- 
ject to a dependence on two or 
three general enactments. He 
trusted the house was fully aware 
of the importance of the question, 
and the propriety of losing no 
time in relaxing the severity of a 
code which, if it was injurious to 
other countries, was certainly not 
beneficial to our own, but which, 
in his opinion, called solemnly on 
Uy 
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us to seize this opportunity of set- 
ting a more liberal example, and 
of teaching a wiser policy to fo- 
reign nations. The right hon. 
gentleman then moved, that the 
house do resolve itself into a com- 
mittee, to consider of the laws 
relating to commercial intercourse 
and navigation. 

Mr. Davenport denied that any 
persons had attempted to dictate 
to the house. The silk trade, he 
thought a successful trade, and 
the only successful trade in the 
country. He should therefore op- 
pose the part of the bill which re- 
ferred to this trade. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. Daven- 
port mutually explained. 

Sir W. De Crespigny protested 
against the principle of the bill. 
It was equally hostile to ship- 
owners al seamen. 

Sir M. W. Ridley rose to state 
the opinions of a body, whose in- 
terests he represented, and who 
were hostile to several parts of his 
right hon. friend’s bill. [t might 
be said, that they were a body 
who felt anxiously alive to their 
own exclusive interests; but so 
did all bodies, and so ought all 
bodies of men. It was their opi- 
nion, that where a competition 
existed, an advantage should not 
be taken from one party which 
would result to the benefit of the 
other. But the difference of ex- 

nse in navigating an English 
ship of 500 tons, and a foreign 
ship of the same burden, was, in- 
cluding the building, insurance, 
sailors’ wages, and food, upwards 
of 1,7007. against the English 
ship; therefore the foreign ship 
ought not to be placed in the same 
condition with the English ship. 
At all events, parties should have 
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time to consider the subject before 
it passed into a law. 

The speaker then left the chair 
and the bill was committed. ' 

Mr. Davenport moved, that the 
words “ thrown silk” be omitted 
in the enumeration of articles tg 
which the bill should extend. 

Mr. Bastard was for further 
time for those interested in this 
question to understand it. 

Mr. T. Wilson denied that he 
had been a party to any clamour 
on the subject. He did not think 
that the measure would be ppro- 
ductive of the good which the nght 
hon. gentleman anticipated. 

Mr. Ellice rose only to suggest 
the propriety of giving time for the 
fullest consideration of the subject, 
Silk, which could be thrown in 
this country only for 9s., could be 
thrown in Italy for 2s. He hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would 
give an opportunity of discussing 
the subject at some future stage, 
either at the bringing up of the 
report, or some more convenient 
time. 

Mr. Waliace said, he would not 
consent to have the bill stopped; 
but he was not at all unwilling to 
hear what hon. gentlemen had to 
say at any stage upon the subject. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor would op- 
pose the bill in every stage, and 
would be for inserting any article 
by which the bill might be likely 
to be thrown out. If passed into 
a law, it would transfer the trade 
of England to the opposite shores. 

Mr. Davenport was understood 
to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Ricardo said, he thought 
he was not so much wedded to 
old opinions as his honourable 
friend near him. He would sup 


rt the bill, for his only cour 
“a plaint 
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plaint was, that it went not far 
enough. He hoped the right hon. 

ntleman would go on in the 
same course, 

Mr. Aid. Bridges made some 
observations, which were not au- 
dible. 

Mr. Brougham said, he recog- 
nized in this bill a portion, though 
a very minute portion, of the im- 
provements in our law which had 
often been recommended from his 
side of the house. A few years 
since, he had occasion to call their 
attention to the state of the manu- 
facturers of this country, who had 
been then almost as much dis- 
tressed as the agriculturists were 
now. He had then alluded to the 
improvement of the navigation 
laws as a remedy. He had re- 
marked, that they had, indeed, 
been once beneficial, but that their 
character had since changed. On 
that occasion, the very person 
who now brought forward the 
present measure—the head of the 
board of trade, had moved the 
passing to the order of the day. 
Such had been the right hon. 
gentleman’s mode of treating the 
petitions of the people then. He 
(Mr. Brougham) rejoiced, that, in 
this improving age, in the course 
of five years, the measure which 
had been so treated then, was now 
brought forward under auspices 
which made success almost cer- 
tam. From the circumstances, 
however, he would make this in- 
ference—and it was the moral of 
the tale—when gentlemen on his 
side of the house proposed mea- 
sures, founded on the soundest 
principles, sanctioned by expe- 
nence, and supported by the au- 
thority of the wisest men, they 
ought not to be set down as vi- 
stonary and absurd; for such had 
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been the epithets applied to his 
suggestions from the benches op- 
posite, which had been then more 
replenished with members, for at 
present they were not in a state 
of replenishment. The usual lo- 
gic had then been resorted to— 
‘* Never mind whether the prin- 
ciples are true, and the measures 
proper: itis necessary to oppose 
them, coming from the other side.” 
Finding that relaxation had begun 
on a point where it was not na- 
tural to have expected it, he had 
no doubt that some farther relax- 
ations would take place on those 
points where a liberal policy was 
more manifestly the interest of the 
merchant. If such relaxations 
were proposed, he was sure that 
they would be received with the 
same consentaneous chorus of 
cheers, that the house had heard 
upon the present occasion. He 
hoped, in the first place, that the 
principle of this bill would be 
made more effectual, by being 
applied to the criminal law and 
the system of taxation, as well as 
to the commercial — of the 
country; and he trusted, in the 
second, that when, at another 
time, similar propositions should 
emanate from his side of the house, 
they would meet with more liberal 
treatment than they were accus- 
tomed to receive from the mini- 
sterial benches, and better fortune 
from the house at large. He 
heartily rejoiced that the petition- 
ers were still to be heard, though 
they had lost their opportunity b 

deahehs for the bil Pit winted 


would then be passed with greater 

contentment, and would be produc- 
tive of more extensive relaxation. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 

made a few observations to ex- 

press his satisfaction that the — 
an 
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and learned gentleman would 
give the bill his support on any ac- 
count, and also to defend the se- 
veral propositions of his right hon. 
friend the president of the board 
of trade. 

Mr. Ellice said, that if the 
house consented to take off the 
restrictions now imposed on trade, 
it must also consent to take off all 
the burdens in the shape of tax- 
ation to which it was liable. If he 
did not believe ministers to be in 
earnest in their anxiety to take off 
all the burdens on the shipping in- 
terest, he would say, that it would 
be better to leave the laws as they 
now were. With all his profes- 
sions, he still believed the right 
hon. gent. opposite (the chancellor 
of the exchequer) to be the great- 
est enemy of a free trade. 

The > So was then agreed to. 
The bill was then read clause by 
clause, and some verbal alterations 
were proposed and negatived, 
without any discussion. On a 
verbal amendment proposed by Mr. 
E. Wodehouse, the house divided. 
The amendment, however, was 
lost by a majority of 67 to 14. 

The other clauses were disposed 
of, the house resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received 
on Wednesday next. 

House of Lords, May 21.—<Sir 
J. Graham, and other members 
from the commons, brought up the 
Irish malt duties’ repeal bill, and 
several private bills, which were 
read the first time. 

The lord chancellor presented a 
petition from the dean and chapter 
of the cathedral church of Glou- 
cester, praying their lordships not 
to admit Roman catholic peers to 
a seat in that house: also a simi- 
lar petition from the inhabitants of 
the parish of St. Martin, Leicester, 


bearing between 7 and 800 signa. 
tures. Both petitions were read, 
and laid on the table. 

Viscount Melville presented 4 
petition from Brechin, against the 
catholic bill.—Laid on the table. 

House of Commons, May 2],~ 
Mr. W. Smith presented a petition 
from Unitarian christians of Liver. 
pool, complaining of parts of the 
marriage ceremony. 

Mr. B. Wilbraham moved for an 
account of the expenditure and 
receipts of the post-office packets 
on the Dover station from 1817, 
including the expense of building 
steam vessels. 

Sir I. Coffin said, that the same 
fate awaited Dover that had be- 
fallen Margate; the steam packets 
must supersede the use of the 
common vessels: their safety and 
advantage were beyond all praise. 
They must soon be adopted every 
where, from one end of the country 
to the other. 

Mr. Gladstone said the number 
of bes ao ought to be limited, 
and the steam-packets ought to be 
compelled to have boats as in the 
case of Scotland. 

Account ordered. 

The manslaughter bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

Mr. Chetwynd brought up the 
report of the vagrant laws’ conse 
lidation bill, and moved, that such 
report be taken into further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. J. Jones complained of s- 
veral clauses of the bill as ex- 
tremely harsh. Ordered to be 
read a third time on Friday. 

Lord Londond moved the 
second reading of the corn laws 
bill. Bill ae a second time, 
ordered to be committed 


morrow. 
Mr. Ellice asked whether the 
government 
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yernment had come to any de- 
cision respecting the claims of 

rsons in the province of Upper 
Canada, as sufferers in the late 
war? 

Mr. Wilmot replied, that the 

vyernment had come to a deci- 
sion on the subject—to advance a 
loan of 100,000/. the government 
to be answerable for half the sum, 
and the province to be security for 
the other 50,0002. and a commis- 
sion was to go out immediately to 
investigate their claims. 

Sir J. Newport moved for leave 
tomake legal the tender of re- 
ceipts of grand juries, in Ireland, 
on account of rents. He hoped 
that the bill would be allowed to 
be brought in, to show that the 
house were anxious to see if relief 
could not be afforded. 

Mr. R. Martin would not o 

the motion, but he thought 
such a bill ought to be sanctioned 
very cautiously. 

Sir J. Newport did not wish to 
hurry the measure without its being 
fairly considered. On bringing in 
the bill, he should desire to have 
it printed, and leave it in that state 
to be considered.—_Motion agreed 
to. 

Mr. Hume brought forward his 
motion regarding the civil list, Ire- 
land. Several savings might be 
effected, particularly in the civil 
list: he Joubted not that in the 
whole establishments there might 
be a saving of 150,000/. This 
would form a good item in the 
ways and means of the chancellor 
of the exchequer. When he pro- 
cured the returns, he trusted that 
he should be enabled to establish 
the fact by details. There were 
several pensions and compensa- 
tions for office that were most ex- 
Wavagant; and many of the indi- 
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viduals held highly salaried places. 
He intended to move for a series 
of accounts, illustrative of the civil 
list of Ireland, of pay, pensions 
granted, compensation for office, 
&c. The accounts were very ne- 
cessary. 

Lord Londonderry said, he 
should not object to the papers 
being produced, but he thought it 
would have been more just in the 
hon. member to have abstained from 
those statements in which he had 
indulged, till the returns were before 
the house. As to the contract 
with the crown respecting the civil 
list, he remained of the opinion 
that he had formerly expressed— 
that it was not a fair subject of 
inquiry; and he added, that, by 
the contract with the crown, the 
country had gained several millions 
during the last reign. 

Mr. Goulburn, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, and Mr. Peel com- 
plained of the mode in which the 
ar had been moved for, the 

on. member having prefaced his 
motion with statements, many of 
which were unfounded. They 
contended, that Mr. Hume ought 
to have waited till he got the 
papers.—Motions agreed to; the 
series of papers ordered. 

June 4.—Sir J. Macintosh rose 
to entreat the attention of the house 
to that very important subject, the 
criminal law of the country; and 
to move—‘“ That the house would, 
at an early period of the next 
session, take into its serious con- 
sideration the means of increasing 
the efficacy of the criminal law, 
by abating its undue rigour in cer- 
tain cases, — with the pro- 
per measures for strengthening the 
police, and making the punish- 
ments of tran ion and im- 
prisonment effective for the ends 

of 
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of example and _ reformation.” 
Upon this resolution, he would 
first say, that he attached little of 
value to any peculiar form of ex- 
pression in which it might be 
couched: he wished to get a de- 
termination generally in favour of 
the principle, and he wished that 
determination to be recorded as a 
resolution in the journals of the 
house. He set little value, for his 
own part, upon precedent on such 
matters; but if precedent were 
necessary to authorize his resolu- 
tion, precedent he had, and of the 
highest description. In almost 
every work of reformation which 
had experienced vehement opposi- 
tion, it had been found necessary 
in the different stages of the sub- 
ject to vary the form of presenting 
it to parliament. In that memo- 
rable measure, the greatest effort 
perhaps of modern times in the 
cause of justice and humanity, the 
abolition of the slave trade—after 
bills had passed the lower house 
in favour oon measure, and been 
rejected in the upper, after a bill 
for the partial abolition of the 
trade had passed through both 
houses and received the royal 
assent—after all this, a resolution 
similar to that which he (Sir J. 
Macintosh) now submitted, had 
been proposed by Mr. Fox. It 
embodied almost his dying words 
—it was the last effusion of that 
unextinguishable zeal for virtue 
and humanity which animated his 
heart, and shed lustre over his 
public life; and in following such 
an example, further search for pre- 
cedent became unnecessary. 
Having justified his conduct, 
* then, im proposing the resolution, 
he would proceed to offer a few 
observations in its What 
he called upon the house to de- 


clare was this—that the efficacy of 
the penal laws must be increased 
by an abatement of their undue 
rigour. In proposing to the houge 
to make that declaration, he 

posed to them to declare tg 
at all that was new; they w 

merely be re-asserting, and in de. 
finite terms, that which was cop. 
tained in many acts of the houge 
itself, and in some acts of the 
whole legislature. Had not the 
statute against stealing in bleach 
ing-grounds been repealed, upon 
the very ground, that to mitigate 
the punishment was the only prae- 
ticable means of making the pu. 
nishment effective? Had not the 
repeal of several acts in 1812, 
against offences connected with 
the revenue, proceeded precisel 
upon the same principle ‘ Look 
at the recent case of the statute, 
the 1st Geo. IV. which substituted 
transportation for death in cases 
of fraudulent bankruptcy. No 
man would contend that the punish- 
ment was mitigated out of any 
opinion that the offence was insig- 
nificant; but the change was made 
because the mere threat of death 
had deadened and defeated the 
whole operation of the law—had 
within the space of seventy years, 
indeed, reduced it to a dead letter, 
This alteration in the bankrupt 
law was only a single instance 
among many which might be cited; 
and could the legislature have put 
forth a more solemn recognition of 
the principle for which he was now 
contending? The punishment of 
death was repealed as reg 


fraudulent bankruptcies; and yet 
fraudulent bankruptcy was a hea: 
vier offence than 19 out of 30 of 
those which were still capital by 
the existing law of England. He 


(sir J. Macintosh) defied any m4, 
whatever 
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whatever his knowledge or his ta- 
lents, to contradict him in that as- 
sertion. He would not consume 
the time of the house with re- 
ted instances; but there was 
the case of shoplifting. The law 
was mitigated, as regarded that 
offence, from capital at 5s. to capi- 
tal at 15/. The old excuse for 
that law had been, that it was in- 
tended to guard by severe penalties 
the property of poor shopkeepers 
from a kind of small theft to which 
they were continually exposed. 
That excuse was now given up; 
after years of trial, the small thefts 
were made no longer capital; and 
fifteen pounds, instead of five shil- 
lings, was made the price of a 
man’s life. Was farther instance 
necessary of the adoption of this 
principle, the acts of the house of 
commons might over and over be 
appealed to. The bills in the time 
of the late Sir Samuel Romilly 
might be quoted; the committees 
appointed by the house, and the 
reports of those committees. Nay, 
he would appeal to the divisions 
in that house, aad to the feeling 
exhibited upon the question of 
forgery. He would ask whether 
the attendance of members had 
not been as numerous, and the 
feeling of the house as strong and 
clearly manifested against minis- 
ters upon that question, as it had 
ever been found to be, or ever could 
be expected to be, upon a ques- 
tion merely of general legislation? 
Honourable members were aware 
that the attendance upon such sub- 
jects could never be compared with 
t which was given upon subjects 
which touched more immediately 
interests vf men. The state of 
house at the moment when he 
(sit J. Macintosh) was ing 
by * es of the kind of at- 
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tendance which could be obtained 
upon such questions. He alluded 
to that fact, not out. of any pre- 
sent fecling, but merely to show 
that upon the question of forgery— 
upon that question which was the 
great strong hold of the opponents 
of his present measure—upon that 
question which formed the very 
triumph of severity—the house of 
commons had inclined to the pru- 
deat resolution, that the punish- 
ment of death should to a great. 
extent be dome away. Upon 
grounds like these, it was not too 
much to say that, in calling upon 
the house for a resolution that mi- 
tigation would promote efficacy, 

he called upon it to declare nothin 
which it had not virtually pe! He 
long ago; that he only was de- 
manding that avowal in termswhich 
the house, by its acts, had repeat- 
edly made already. The latter 
part of his resolution he had intro- 
duced, because he had been told 
upon a former occasion, that in 
wry, to discuss the question 
of capital punishments, without 
looking at the question of second- 
ary punishments, he was separating 
two things, which from their nature 
should be indivisible. To satisfy 
the holders of such opinions, he 
had put the two questions, in his 
resent resolution, together. He 
himself thought them, in some 
points, inseparably connected, 
though not exactly in the way 
which the gentlemen to whom he 
alluded maintained. Those gen- 
tlemen thought that the question 
of secondary punishments should 
be first considered; he, on the 
contrary, gave his first attention 
to the capital punishments; and 
he did so, because he took a vain 
reliance upon the fallacious appear- 
ance of efficacy belonging to the 
Q threat 
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threat of capital punishment to be 
the true cause of the lax and dis- 
graceful condition into which the 
secondary punishments had been 
permitted to lapse. The very first 
step, in his opinion, toa reform of 
our secondary punishments, must 
be a reduction of the capital pu- 
nishments—a reduction of that 
stay which always deserted our 
lawyers in action, but a reliance 
upon which had tempted them to 
neglect the effectiveness of other 
systems, more safe and more im- 
portant. 

Now in offering some reasons 
why the house should re-affirm the 
ye for which he contended, 
ve could not do better than 
take his footing upon a ground, 
which he had heard laid down by 
a right honourable friend of his 
opposite, that in all questions re- 
lating to the arrangement of punish- 
ments, the burden of proof was 
not upon those who attempted to 
reduce the capital punishments, 
but on those who endeavoured to 
support them. That course, in- 
deed, was borne out by every 
general principle. Capital punish- 
ments could only be justifiable in 
cases of absolute necessity. They 
must be justified upon the same 
principle with war, or any other 
measure which went to take away 
the life of man—upen the prin- 
ciple of self-defence, the principle 
that we have no means of securing 
or defending ourselves against the 
individual except by destroying 
him. Then, of course, the load 
lay upon those who justified the 

ing away man’s life. They 
were bound to show that, in the 
cases where they contended for it, 
it was necessary. Those whocon- 
tended against the power, could 
not be expected to prove a nega- 


AND 


tive. Now he charged this defeg 
upon the law of England for the 
last 150 years. All other nations, 
whatever might be their laws, 
either mild or cruel, made it 
principle generally, that those laws 
should be carried into effect. Of 
course that rule would be subject 
to occasional exceptions, there 
would be occasional instances of 
punishments remitted; but the 
general principle was, that the law 
should be put into execution, 
But while such was the practice 
with all foreign nations, England 
had 200 capital offences upon her 
code, for not more than 20 of 
which convictions ever took place; 
and upon the convictions which 
did take place, not more than 
one offender in ten suffered the 
penalty of the law. That such a 
system, notwithstanding its ab 
surdity, should fiad some sup- 
porters, he did not wonder. Para- 
dox, from its very singularity, at 
once attracted the attention of 
genius. An anomaly, or a gross 
absurdity was a plaything, as it 
were, for men of talent; and 
when men of talent had their own 
interest concerned in supporting 
that absurdity, it would be strange 
if, ina country like England, tt 
should be feund without defenders. 
And then, on the other hand, 
people’s fancies were excited by 
such discussions. They were 
more pleased and amused with 
hearing a thing any how defended, 
which they had never imagined 
could bear defence at all, than 
they would be with a homely, 
straight-forward discussion. 8 
to the panegyrics which lawyers 
by profession were eternally pro- 
nouncing updn the law of t 
country, while they were undis- 
criminating, he thought they were 
wrong. 
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wrong. Upon portions of their 
commendation he agreed with 
them altogether; but imdiscrimi- 
nate praise carried back his mind 
to the words of that poet through 
whose prose writings, even the spirit 
of paradise lost often beamed in all 
its vigour; such commendation 
made him think of the words of 
that poet, the first defender, let it 
be remembered, in Europe, of a 
free press and an unfettered con- 
science ; that bard in his address 
to the lords and commons of the 
land, spoke in these terms— 
“ Those who freely magnify what 
has been well done, and fear not 
to declare as freely what might be 
done better, give the truest cove- 
nant for their fidelity. Their high- 
est praise is not flattery, and their 
plainest advice is a_ kind of 
praise.” He (sir James Macintosh) 
did contend that the praises of law- 
yers were to be guardedly received. 
Sergeant Hawkins said, in his 
Pleas of the Crown, “ those only 
who have taken a superficial view 
of the crown law, charge it with 
rigour.” Would the house be- 
lieve that those words were written 
while the statutes against witch- 
craft were still in full force— 
while witches were burnt as re- 
gularly as felons were hanged, at 
every assize. But to come farther 
down. What was the state of the 
law, even within the last thirty or 
forty years? Had not women been 
burnt alive for petty treason within 
that time, and prisoners put to the 
torture for refusing to plead ? 
And yet all this while lawyers had 
not been less loud in their praise of 
law, courtly writers less warm in 
in its commendation, or enemies 
to mnovation less numerous and 
determined. It was to funda- 
mental principles that he wished 
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to draw their attention, in discuss- 
ing the present question, although 
he was certainly aware that no 
views could be more unpopular 
in that house, and that nothing 
was in danger of being held more 
visionary, than the idea of framing 
a scale of punishments adapted to 
the degree and measure of crimi- 
nality. He knew it might be said, 
that every attempt to construct 
such a system had been found im- 
practicable, and that no theory of 
the kind was to be found in the 
writings of Montesquieu. Let it 
not, however, be treated with 
scorn and derision on the credit of 
such representations. It was to 
be found in a document which, 
though it had been enacted nearly 
600 years ago, still formed a 
portion of our written law—it was 
to be found clearly and distinctly 
expressed in Magna Charta. In 
this superannuated statute, passed 
by turbulent and martial barons, 
there was, indeed, a most singular 
contrast with the spirit of legisla- 
tion that distinguished more mo- 
dern times. But unpopular as it 
might be to refer to that ancient 
and venerable monument, to that 
law of laws which he charged the 
criminal jurisorudence of England 
with violating every day, he should 
yet think that in a British parlia- 
ment it would be listened to with 
respect, and that all who felt or 
retained any admiration for the 
mores et instituta majorum, would 
be sensible of any thing but con- 
tempt for this thirty times confirm- 
ed enactment. Remarkable it was 
that those, whom we in this en- 
lightened age were apt to consider 


as barbarians, had legislated re- 
specting crimes with the clearest 
judgment, and with the most 
careful humanity. Their reserve 

Q 2 as 
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as to the infliction of the last 
dreadful penalty, he had already 
appealed to; their respect for pro- 
perty, and the rights of merchants, 
were equally conspicuous. Pecu- 
niary fines were at that time the 
ordinary mode of punishment, and 
these were imposed on every occa- 
sion with a strict reference to the 
amount of guilt, or the circum- 
stances by which it was softened 
or aggravated. ‘“‘ Ut liber homo 
amercetur pro parvo deltcto, se- 
cundum modum delisti, et pro 
magno delicto, secundum magni- 
tudinem delicti, salvo continemento 
suo. Villanus, etiam, eodem modo 
amercetur, salvo managio suo, 
et mercator salva marcandisa,” &c. 
Thus it appeared that their zeal for 
the distribution of justice did not 
overlook persons in a servile con- 
dition, but that every class and 
every individual was alike the 
object of their wise and provident 
liberality. At this period the civil 
magistrate might oe called to 
his aid all the thunders of the 
church; but he did not think it 
necessary to avail himself of that 
alliance, in order to fortify his de- 
nunciations of capital punishment. 
At that time it was not capital 
to utter a forged note for one 
pound, to cut down a tree in an 
avenue, or to steal to the value of 
40s. ina dwelling house. It never 
could be deemed agreeable to the 
principles of religion, any more 
than it was to the letter of Magna 
Charta, to inflict the punishment 
of death for a fraud, or an offence 
against property, to which the 
culprit had been, perhaps, insti- 
gated by the extremity of want. 
He not but think that the 
views taken in the 13th century, 
amidst all the rigour of the feudal 
system, presented an afflicting 


AND 


contrast, in this respect, with the 
Opinions now entertained in some 
quarters, where they could not fail 
of exercising a great influence, 
Enlightened lawyers were unha 
pily at variance with the authors of 
that great foundation of our liber. 
ties, which had been thirty times 
confirmed, and which contained, 
instead of a measure of suspicion 
and tyranny against all foreigners, 
a special enactment for their 
tection. Every one had heard the 
name, if he “had not read _ the 
writings, of sir Matthew Hale. 
That celebrated and venerable per- 
son flourished under the reign of 
Charles II., and in his work on 
the Criminal Law or Pleas of the 
Crown, had observed that death 
was too frequently adjudged in 
this country; but the difference 
between England and other nations 
was, that much was left elsewhere 
to the arbitrium judicis, but in 
England the laws were more de- 
terminate and inflexible. Let the 
house, then, only reflect on the 
change which had been effected 
in the character of our laws ever 
since that period. It was by the 
extent of diserction, left to the 
judge in criminal cases, that we 
were now distinguished from and 
opposed to every other country in 
the world. 

Was he to be charged with in- 
troducing new or vague opinions 
on the subject, when he produced 
an authority like this? or, rather, 
did it not justify him in proclaim- 
ing the more recent doctrines 
received, as themselves an 1 
start degeneracy which they cou 
not too much abandon? Since the 
time of sir Matthew Hale, when, 
according to that venerable per- 
son, the criminal law of England 
was too sanguinary, there 
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been added various capital pu- 
pishments for forgery, for stealing 
in a dwelling-house to the value 
of 40s. and for sheep-stealing. 
If it were said, that modern usage 
differed from the usage of anti- 
quity, and had led to a different 
result, he should be extremely 
happy to place the argument upon 
that issue. Lamentable, indeed, 
was the inference, furnished by a 
contemplation of the actual effects 
which had followed the change in 
question. The average of capital 
convictions, from 1805 to 1809 
inclusive, was 381; and for the 
last five years this had risen to 
1,260. Here was one striking 
evidence of the practical result of 
a legal system, contrasted not only 
with the sentiments of our ances- 
tors, but with the laws and in- 
stitutions of every other country 
under heaven. Something must 
be attributed, beyond all doubt, 
to an increase of population. A 
variety of causes might have been 
more or less influencial in produc- 
ing this rapid and frightful in- 
crease ; but surely the presumption 
was against those penal laws, 
notwithstanding which it had taken 
lace. In other countries, where the 
aw was different, a different result 
had followed: and so far they 
had the experimentum crucis in 
favour of his reasoning. When 
the disease became more violent, 
instead of abating, and all its 
symptoms rapidly and constantly 
increased, there was reason to sus- 
pect that the remedies were not 
well chosen or applied. It would 
not be asserted by any enlightened 
foreigner, that there was any thing 
in the national character which 
ay disposed it to the - 
ration of criminal offences. 
house had received several petitions 
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on this subject of late, exhorting it 
to adopt those pe which he 
was now feebly endeavouring to 
recommend. In some of them it 
was truly urged, that the extreme 
severity of punishment often de- 
feated its own purpose, and secured 
impunity to the offender. Perha 
enough, however, had scarcely 
been said on the importance of ad- 
verting to its usefulness in every 
instance, where the punishment 
of death was inflicted. He feared 
that this great object was too fre- 
quently endangered and altogether 
sacrificed, by its disagreement 
with the feelings and sympathies of 
mankind. It was in vain that the 
tyrannical magistrate might flatter 
himself with the hope of spreading 
the terror of his authority by the 
severity of his judgments. The 
laws of. nature had declared, “‘ thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther :” 
those punishments which were 
called infamous were at length 
laid aside from their want of effi- 
cacy, and it was well known that 
when torture was sometimes in- 
flicted upon faith and conscience, 
such was the support which the 
victims derived from the admira~ 
tion and sympathy of their behold- 
ers, that their triumph was com- 
on where their ip had 
en most confident of their misery 
and humiliation. It was indeed 
one of those sacred ordinations of 
nature, one of those beautiful ar- 
rangements of the moral world, 
that forbad the rash or indis- 
crimipate appplication of 
sanctions. When mankind beheld 


the life of a fellow creature sacri- 
ficed for a petty theft, a trifling 
injury or fraud, their feelings at 
once revolted, they sympathi 

with the sufferer in his dying mo- 
ments, and ascribing his punish- 


ment 
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ment to the effect of superior power 
alone, they too often inwardl 
loaded both laws and judges with 
execrations. These were reflec- 
tions that seemed to have escaped 
the authors of those 220 capital 
felonies which now polluted our 
statute-book, and so many of 
which had been added since the 
time of sir Matthew Hale. 
Admitting the advantage to be 
derived from a particular case of 
punishment, where the circum- 
stances were of an aggravating 
nature, still they ought likewise 
to look at the other side, and con- 
sider at what price this advantage 
was obtained. The awful punish- 
ment of death was rendered fa- 
miliar, the ideas and sentiments 
of men were confused, and the ex- 
ecution of a criminal was disarmed 
of all its salutary terrors. That 
infliction, which would otherwise 
carry an authority that must im- 
press itself on the hearts of all, was 
regarded as an unavoidable acci- 
dent; acertain number of deaths 
was calculated on, even as soldiers 
looked forward to the same events 
in the course of an honourable 
campaign. The sword of justice 
was thus blunted, and the corrective 
influence of penal laws was lost. 
Should it be said, that he was now 
speaking as a philosopher and a 
theorist, he would refer to the ob- 
servations of a learned person 
(Sergeant Adair) in 1796, then a 
member of that house, and holding 
the office, being the last eminent 
person who had held it, of recorder 
of the city of London. That 
learned person, after an experience 
of twenty years, did not hesitate 
to say, that the complexion of our 
luws was too sanguinary, and 
that it was painful to reflect that 
the punishment of death was not 
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reserved for the offences of treason 
and murder. Now, he (sir J, 
Macintosh) did not go so far in hig 
geen as the judge to whom 
ie was alluding went, contormably 
to his experience and practice, 
The principles which he was now 
desirous of seeing espoused by the 
house of commons, had been, ig 
fact, already adopted by states of 
the most various and dissimilar 
forms of government—from coun- 


tries where the power of the mo- 


narch was all but absolute, to 
those where the constitution rested 
on the verge of democracy. Rus. 
sia had followed the example: even 
Austria had been subdued in this 
instance, and foe as she was to 
human improvement generally, 
she here joined with Spain, with 
America, and with every other 
country except one, or rather ex- 
cept with a branch of the legisla 
ture in that one, which he would 
notname. Such was the force of 
truth, and so strong were the mo- 
ral feelings of society on this 
important subject, that during the 
French revolution, a very material 
alteration and reform was effected 
in their criminal jurisprudence. 
Of the eminent person under whose 
government it was perfected, and 
of whom it was nowcertainly law- 
ful to speak with historical truth, 
and especially for those who had 
not scrupled to censure him when 
in the zenith of his ambition, he 
should only say, that the im 
ment was of a nature that 
a new and more favourable idea of 
his character. He not only ap 
pene of the undertaking, but he 
ad assisted at its execution, @ 


which he displayed a share of 


acuteness, as well as zeal, which 
would cast over his fame he 


a lustre, that neither his despot 
not 
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nor his adversities would eclipse. 
This it was due in justice to his 
memory to state; for though he 
had fallen in an evil hour, and 
after he had weakly yielded to the 
temptations of legitimacy, when 
he might have been the champion 
of the liberties of mankind, yet it 
was with no narrow mind that he 
regarded these subjects : he patro- 
nized art, he was himself versed 
in science; hedid not say to his 

fessors that he wanted no learn- 
ed men, but was disposed to en- 
courage all improvement that did 
not sacrifice his power or rebuke 
his ambition. 

The code Napoleon was com- 
plete in 1810, but to comply 
with the habits and language of 
the noble marquis, he would date 
his remarks upon it at z¢s working, 
in the year 1811. He had been 
favoured with a copy of it by a 
aoble friend, a member of the 
French chamber of peers. The 
entire number of capital offences 
in our criminal jurisprudence he 
had already stated to be 220: in 
the French code it was 60, of 
which six related to different spe- 
cies of treason. Forgery was also 
capital, if committed on the bank 
of France, or upon any of the 

blic securities, and not otherwise. 

heft was capital, if committed 
with any of five specified aggrava- 
tions, in all of which it was neces- 
sary that arms should be either 
wed or threatened. To come, 
then, to a fair comparison of these 
two systems, with regard to their 
yin preventing crimes, he 
would first state the difference of 
population in the two countries in 
they were exercised. The 

mean population of France was 
27 millions, or as two anda 

half to one, when compared with 
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that of England and Wales, a- 
mounting to about 11 millions. At 
the commencement of the period 
in question, the number of capital 
convictions was double, or rela- 
tively to the population, quadruple 
to thatof France; and at its ter- 
mination, or in the year 1821, it 
was ten times the amount. In 
France the average under the Code 
Napoleon had undergone no in- 
crease that signified aught in the 
argument, being for the last three 
years no more than the difference 
between 294 and 303, which might 
be atonce accounted for by the 
operation of a scarcity that had 
occurred during the interval. But 
the history of the last three years 
in this country offered the melan- 
choly and disgraceful spectacle of 
an increase from 349 to 1240: 
and though he did not mean to 
ascribe all this to the actual state 
of the law, few would deny when 
they perceived results so different 
in countries where the law was 
founded on opposite “pay 
that it must be powerfully opera- 
tive. ‘Two other causes, indeed, 
he might anticipate, would be as- 
signed upon;this occasion : one, of 
which he should say little or no- 
thing, was the superiority of the 
French police, and it was of no 
great weight in his estimation, 
The second was of a different na- 
ture, and respected the deep and 
general distress which had long 
vailed in our own coun He 

ad no wish to blend political ¢on- 

siderations with this subject, but, 
if they were urged, it would be 
impossible to deny their effect. If 
the increase or decrease of crime 
were held as a criterion of the 
good government of a country, 
France should be looked upon as 
prosperous, and, judging of the 
situation 
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situation of this country by the 
same rule, we should consider our- 
selves in a situation the reverse of 
that. He would not, however, go 
into the question in that view. 
He would rather consider it with 
reference to the different systems of 
criminal law adopted in the two 
countries: yet it was impossible 
to pr A some circumstances 
connected with the political situa- 
tion of France for some years past 
—circumstances which, in any 
nation, would be calculated rather 
to increase than diminish the lists 
of crime. France was twice in- 
vaded by foreign armies ; but here 
he would check himself: he had 
not dwelt upon the distresses of 
his own country, and he was too 
proud of the honour of England 
to have any wish to humble her 
rival. Was there, he would ask, 
nothing in having had amongst 
the people, the armies of Europe, 
in a state of hostile visitation ? 
Was there nothing in having dis- 
banded and lef loose amongst 
her population, her own immense 
army, which had travelled almost 
victorious from Cadiz to Moscow ? 
Were not these circumstances 
which ought to be considered in 
weighing the probabilities of the 
increase of crime? To these 
might be added, and it was an 
addition of some weight, that 30 
years of revolution and war were 
calculated to increase the amount 
of crime in a very considerable 
degree. This, he presumed, 
would not be denied by those who 
were hostile to his motion, unless 
they meant to contend, which he 
hardly thought they would, that 
the revolution had improved the 
morality of that country. Then, 
as this would not be contended, 
he must contend, that to its im- 
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proved penal code was to be attyj. 
buted this vast decrease of crime, 
In looking at the more than pro. 
gover: increase in England, 
1e would not select those periods 
when the distresses of the country, 
when the decline of this or the 
other branch of manufactures, or 
commerce, might have thrown a 
number of individuals upon soei- 
ety destitute of their accustomed 
sources of subsistence. He would 
rather select a period at which we 
were said to be in a most flourish- 
ing condition. He would take the 
period between 1805 and 1809; 
that was held on all hands to be 
most prosperous. At that time, 
when the treasures of this coun 
and of Europe flowed towards our 
exchequer, when our finance mi- 
nister sat in his paper paradise, 
and dreamt of gold—in that hap- 
py period the increase of capital 
convictions was from 339 to 549. 
As this was before the peace, it 
could not be ascribed to the 
“wiganer: of misery under which, 
e would not deny, the people had 
since groaned. He feared he was 
trespassing too long on the patience 
of the house; but as we had but 
seldom an opportunity of discuss 
ing the merifs of the Code Napo- 
leon, he did not think he should be 
right if, in considering a theory, he 
omitted to-point out its merits. In 
alluding to it, he was comparing 
the systems of two great nations, 
which, though rivals in all things, 
might be considered as jointly at 
the head of christendom. He was 
comparing the results of the differ- 
ent systems of criminal jurispru- 
dence adopted by each; 


though, as was said 150 years age 
by lord Halifax, that nothing was 
so apt to crack in stretching as a2 
inference, he did not think he was 

stretching 
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stretching the inference too far, 
when he asserted, that when two 
systems produced such opposite 
efects ; when under one crime had 
decreased, whilst under the other 
it increased rapidly, there must be 
in the one something to be ap- 
proved, and in the other something 
to be condemned. There was also 
this striking contrast in the criminal 
laws of France and England— 
that the former were intended to be 
carried into effect, whilst, as was 
well known, the severe decrees of 
the other were in most cases dis- 
pensed with. This, in itself, was 
an objection which ought to be 
fatalto the system. It was a de- 
fect opposed to the practice of all 
civilized nations, opposed to all 
reason, and justly condemned by 
all experience. It was not then 
too much to infer, that under such 
a system, crime could not be effec- 
tually checked nor adequately 
punished. 

He would now come to that 
part of the subject to which the 
second part of his resolutien tend- 
ed—that was, that the reduction 
of capital punishment would tend 
to the improvement of civilization. 
First, he would observe, with re- 
spect to the system of police. The 
principal object of police should 
be to repress disorder; the next, 
to detect crime. ‘To repress dis- 
order it would be necessary that 
more effectual means should be 
adopted; but he should object to 
means derived from too great a 
restriction of human action, which 
he would call tyranny; and in the 
detection of crime, he should de- 
precate as much as possible a sys- 
tem of espionage, by which he 
believed a nation lost more than it 
could gain on the score of morality 
~for it was in itself a more fertile 
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source of crime than any other. 
The most effectual means, in his 
opinion, for the detection of crime, 
would be the mitigation of punish- 
ment. If the laws were more mild, 
no stigma would attach to the dis- 
covery of crime: the hearts of 
men would with its detection, 
and we should have that informa- 
tion given voluntarily, and from 
the best of motives, which was 
now extorted from the worst of 
vices. If it were wished to make 
the informer and the prosecutor 
appear less odious, let them not 
conduct to the gallows; let not 
death to the accused follow the 
accusation, and we should then 
have crime discovered, and its 
punishment approved ; instead of, 
as was now the case, crime studi- 
ously concealed, and its punish- 
ment looked upon as wanton seve- 
rity. With respect to transporta- 
tion as a punishment for crime, he 
would say, that in a variety of 
cases in which it was at present 
inflicted, he considered it unneces- 
sary and impolitic. There were, 
however, two classes to which he 
thought it would be applicable. 
The first was, that of incorrigible 
offenders, whom no exertions 
could reclaim. Such persons, un- 
doubtedly, ought to be banished 
from the society of which they 
were unfit members. The next 
class consisted of persons of a 
description exactly the reverse. 
He would suppose the case of a 
man who had fallen into a crime of 
which, perhaps, he might be dis- 
posed to repent, but, in conse- 
quence of which, there was no 
hope of his resuming his former 
place in society. Such a man 
might be properly sent into a new 
society, where he might repent, 
and again return to those moral 

practices 
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gyene from which he had fallen. 
‘o such persons transportation 
might be applicable, but then it 
should be to a colony established 
on different principles from that of 
New South Wales, whither our 
convicts were now sent. When 
America ceased to be considered 
asa fit asylum for convicts, this 
colony was thought of, but in its 
establishment there was this capi- 
tal defect—it was not considered 
that the best foundation for a penal 
colony was a moral population, 
where the example of a different 
set of men, with better habits, 
might have an effect on the newly- 
arrived convict. This, however, 
he regretted was not considered 
in our present system. There were 
other vices attendant upon our 
treatment of convicts, which 
called for correction. He did not 
see, for instance, why persons 
transported might not have their 
labour transferred to private mas- 
ters, by whose care and superin- 
tendence much good might be 
effected. At the same time that 
he suggested this, he admitted 
that it was a measure which ought 
to be adopted with great caution ; 
but with proper precautions, he 
was satisfied, it might in many 
cases, be done with very good 
effect. 

Another circumstance, which 
was eminently calculated to check 
crime, was a proper attention to 
prison discipline. In adverting to 
this, he would not wish that any 
thing should be adopted without 
the most serious consultation with 
those benevolent individuals who 
had made the subject their study. 
But without going more at large 
into the question, he would say, 
that every thing depended upon 
the classification of the prisoners. 


AND 


This he thought might be left, jg 
many cases, to the discretion of 
the magistrates, yet it ought to 
depend entirely on the nature of 
the crimes of which the parties 
were accused.—He saw one plan 
by which all felons were classed 
together.—This system was most 
absurd and injurious. What could 
be more unjust than to allow the 
parricide to be confined and asso 
ciated with the man whose offence 
was the cutting down a tree? 
Surely nothing could be more ef- 
fectual to spread the contagion of 
crime than such an association, 
But because the neglect or the folly 
of our law condemned each equally 
to death, the parricide, a the 
prisoner, and the most hardened 
criminals were to be placed ina 
state of daily and hourly inter- 
course with those whose offences, 
though denominated felonies, could 
scarcely be deemed immoral, when 
compared with the enormities of 
those with whom they were asso- 
ciated. The consequence was and 
would be, until the evil was re- 
medied by proper classification, 
that our prisons, instead of being 
the means of repressing, would 
become so many nurseries of the 
worst of crimes; and those un- 
fortunate persons whom our game 
laws, our revenue laws, and our 
poor laws sent thither, would, by 
the contagion of evil example, be- 
come on their liberation the pests 
of society. To those humane and 
benevolent individuals who devoted 
a large portion of their attention 
to the improvement of our mes 
discipline, it was impossible 

nt geet ? Os ay Their 
exertions were daily beacons 


national benefit, though he 
known occasions when their labours 
were scoffed at, and held up & 


ridicule. 
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ridicule. In that house he had 
heard a member, whom it was un- 
necessary to name, ridicule such 
exertions; and added, that it 
seemed as if it was intended to 
encourage crime by making prisons 
houses of ease and recreation. 
Allusion had also been made, in 
derision, to Persian carpets, as if 
such luxuries were to form a part 
of an improved treatment. This, 
however, was grossly mistaking the 
objects of those who endeavoured 
to improve prison discipline. They 
desired, as much as could be 
wished, to let the prisoner feel 
that he was in prison, as much as 
that could be felt consistently with 
health and the prospect of reform- 
ation. To the latter, every possible 
attention was paid, and it would 
not be contended, that the former 
should be a matter of indifference. 
Individual cases of reformation 
might be scarce, but one example 
of that kind was worth twenty of 
severe punishment. 

The hon. and learned gentleman 
then alluded to the many instances 
of reformation of criminals, which 
had been effected by the benevo- 
lent exertions of a number of 
highly respectable females, who 
devoted a large share of their at- 
tention to that most meritorious 
object. These reformations were 
effected, not by a departure from 
the modesty of their sex, but by 
following up the dictates of that 
modesty, by exhibiting in their own 
persons those traits of mildness 
and benevolence, of humane com- 
miseration for the failings of their 
fellow-creatures, which render the 
virtuous so amiable, and make 
their example so impressive. We 
had heard of associations of fe- 
males in catholic countries, called 


the sisters of charity, who made 


it their business to visit the sick in 
hospitals and prisons, and to per- 
form all those kind offices by which 
misery could be alleviated. Their 
conduct was most praiseworthy, 
but they were bound by vows, and 
their actions regulated by the rules 
of their order. They gave up all 
the relations of domestic life, and 
only adhered to the obligations of 
their rule. But our protestant 
sisters of charity were bound by 
no vows, their actions were the 
result of no set of regulations 
which they must obey. They went 
further than those excellent models 
of the catholic belief, for while 
they voluntarily devoted so large 
a portion of their time in adminis- 
tering to the wants, bodily and 
mental, of those whom they vi- 
sited, they forgot not the duties of 
domestic life, of which they still 
continued the best models and the 
highest ornaments. Their bene- 
volent visits brought them in con- 
tact with some of the worst of 
vices in their worst form—the fe- 
male. ‘They made themselves ac- 
ag with the weakness, the 
ollies, the crimes, and the habits 
of the unhappy objects of their 
care, and thus, by means of the 
same knowledge by which the vil- 
lain was enabled to seduce them 
to the paths of vice, did those be- 
nevolent and generous females en- 
deavour to bring them to practices 
of virtue. He himself had seen 
some of the effects which he de- 
scribed. He had gone to visit one 
of the prisons where some of those 
behanslentindie’ were so humanely 
occupied. He was accompani 
by persons who, while they were 
disposed to praise and approve of 


every plan by which the load of 
misery could in any degree 
be lightened, were at the same 


time 
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time studiously vigilant to observe 
the manner in which such good 
was effected. They perceived with 
sincere satisfaction not only the 
done, but the modesty with 

which the benevolence of those 
ladies unfolded itself. No exag- 
ration of what had already been 
the result of their efforts—nothing 
of vanity, where such temptations 
to it existed—but the whole of 
their conduct, in this pious work, 
was marked by that modest and 
unpretending benevolence, which 
proved at once the sincerity of 
their intentions. The friends who 
accompanied him came away in 
admiration of benevolence so much 
beyond the common lot of huma- 
nity. It was a melancholy reflec- 
tion, that our system of criminal 
laws was constantly opposing itself 
to such humane exertions, as its 
chief adversary. One execution 
for the forgery of a bank note, or 
the cutting ( toad of a tree, was 
calculated to defeat some of their 
best efforts. In proportion as their 
humanity was felt and appreciated, 
so must the severity of our laws 
be more striking by the’ contrast, 
to those for whom that humanity 
was excited. In proportion as they 
succeeded in making those unfor- 
tunate beings more enlightened, 
so must they perceive themselves 


the more o to our system of 
criminal laws. But he would not 
press the subject farther. He had 


trespassed too long on the atten- 
tion of the house, buthe trusted not 
without having succeeded in esta- 
blishing the position—that undue 
and undistinguishing severity was 
the worst means of repressing 
crime, 

The Attorney-general trusted, 
that in opposing the present mo- 
tion, his rable and learned 
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friend would not consider him as 
one of those who were opposed to 
any alteration in our criminal laws, 
It was certain, that almost all the 
ameliorations in our criminal code 
had been introduced by gentlemeg 
of his profession. It was there. 
fore erroneous to suppose, that the 
profession were opposed to 
improvement in the state of our 
laws. He for one would not be 
favourable to capital punishment 
in any case where it could be 
shown that it might be safely dis. 
pensed with. He, however, could 
not consent to a motion which 
went to pledge the house to a 
measure which would cast a cen- 
sure on the whole of our criminal 
law. His honourable and learned 
friend had first of all proposed the 
appointment of a committee, to 
take into examination the whole 
state of the criminal law. Such 
acommittee was accordingly ap- 
pointed, and subsequently pre- 
sented a report to the house, re- 
commending that, in particular 
cases, capital punishment should 
be abolished, and a secondary pu- 
nishment substituted in its stead, 
Upon that report, his honourable 
and learged friend brought into 
the house certain bills to carry that 
recommendation into effect. The 
house adopted some of them, but 
rejected others; notwithstandi 
which, his hon. and learned fri 
said) that the house had, on that 
occasion, adopted the same pril- 
ciple indirectly which he called 
upon it by his resolution to —— 
formally at present. Indeed, 
could not help complaining of the 
whole course pursued upon this 
occasion. The proper course was 


this—to have again brought for- 
ward those measures which the 
report of the committee had re 


commended, 
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ommended, in order that the 
house might see the remedies which 
it was intended to apply to the 
ievances complained of ; but in- 
stead of doing this, his hon. and 
learned friend had left the house 
entirely in the dark regarding his 
intentions; except, indeed, with 
to one or two offences, on 

which he had wasted much decla- 
mation—he meant the cutting 
down of young trees, and the 
stealing of 40s. in a dwelling~ 
house. With regard to the crime 
of forgery in particular, his hon. 
and learned friend might have 
in submitted to the wisdom of 
the house his bill for the mitigation 
of the capital punishment attached 
to it; for he must have known, in 
spite of all that he had said of the 
other branch of the legislature, 
that that house had fully as much 
power as the other to legislate 
upon any subject. He (the attor- 
ney-general) would ever contend 
that his hon. and learned friend 
was bound, either to ea some 
specific measure to parliament at 
present, or else that he was bound, 
ifhe wished to obtain a declaratory 
resolution of the house of such a 
nature as he had just proposed, to 
have brought it forward at such a 
period of the session as would have 
enabled him to have followed 
it up by some practical measures, 
if any such measures had been 
deemed necessary. His hon. and 
learned friend had said, in the 
course of his argument, that the 
effect of the criminal law as it now 
siood was to increase the quantity 
of crime. He thought that he 
could have no other grounds on 
which to rest his assertion, than 
mé number of individuals con- 
victed and executed for any given 
; and if so, he. must be 
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permitted to state, that the return 
of those numbers did not bear him 
out in the proposition which he 
had advanced. Besides, he had 
been somewhat inconsistent in the 
line of argument which he had 
himself used. His hon. and 
learned friend concurred, he be- 
lieved, with the statement con- 
tained in the report of the com- 
mittee on the criminal laws— 
namely, that there were some 
crimes—for instance, burglary, 
theft, murder, and robbery—to 
which it was still fitting that the 
punishment of death should be at- 
tached. Now, it so happened, 
that upon all offences of the na- 
ture above specified, the punish- 
ment of death did not invariably 
follow; for there were such gra- 
dations in the moral guilt of them, 
that it would be impossible to in- 
flict such punishment upon every 
occurrence of them without ex- 
ception. He found, upon inspect- 
ing the returns, that the offences 
he had just named had gone on in 
the same ratio with the offences 
mentioned by his hon. and learned 
friend ; and he therefore contend- 
ed that the argument of his hon. 
and learned friend, if it applied to 
the one species of offence, applied 
strongly tothe other. It was also 
a fair inference from his hon. and 
learned friend’s argument, for any 
person to state, ** Your not always 
applying capital punishment to 
burglary and murder, leads to an 
increase of those crimes; and 
therefore to diminish the frequency 
of them, you ought to abolish the 
capital punishment for them, and 
to substitute a lighter and second- 
ary punishment in its stead.” But 
his hon. and learned friend had 
himself declared, that he had no 
wish to abolish the aus of 

death 
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death in those cases, though he 
had not given any reason for the 
continuing itin the one case, and 
discontinuing it in the other. The 
principle of English law was not 
to have a scale of punishment 
adapted to the exact quantity of 
crime committed, but to have a 
known and specific punishment 
for each species of crime, and to 
leave that punishment to be miti- 
gated by the crown and the execu- 
tive government of the country, 
whenever circumstances seemed 
to demand such a mitigation. It 
had been agreed by his hon. and 
learned friend, that where the law 
affixed death to an offence, but 
afterwards inflicted a minor and 
secondary punishment in lieu of 
it, there it would be better to re- 
move the greater punishment en- 
tirely, and to continue the less 
with undeviating constancy. Now, 
to that argument he could by no 
means yield his assent; for even, 
though the greater punishment 
were but seldom inflicted, it would 
still leave a strong apprehension 
of it on the mind of every criminal. 
The attorney-general then read 
extracts from certain returns laid 
upon the table, from which it ap- 
peared that in the last year, 283 
rsons had been convicted of 
urglary, of whom only 18 were 
executed; and 133 of robbery, of 
whom not more than 23 had been 
executed. In the year 1820, 101 
persons were convicted of forgery, 
of whom 20 were executed; and 
in 1818, 86, of whom 24 were 
executed. In the year 1820, 128 
ome were convicted of house- 
king, of whom three were ex- 
ecuted; and in 1821, 167, of 
whom five were executed. 
After reading this extract, he 
again contended, that as so many 


individuals had been convicted 
and so few executed for the crimes 
in question, the punishment of 
death ought, upon the principle 
of his honourable and learned 
friend, to be abolished for all of 
them, notwithstanding the decla. 
ration which his honourable and 
learned friend had made on ano. 
ther occasion—that to these crimes 
it was still expedient that the 
nalty of death should be attached, 
With regard to the comparison 
which had been drawn between 
the state of the criminal law ip 
France and England, he would 
merely ask him whether he would 
wish to introduce into this free 
country the police and criminal 
law of France? Unless the pre- 
ventive police of France, and the 
whole system of Napoleon, were 
taken into consideration, any per- 
son making a comparison between 
the criminal code of France and 
that of England, and founding it 
principally upon the number of 
criminals convicted and executed 
in each country, would be certain 
to arrive at a very erroneous con- 
clusion. As he had no wish to 
ro fee this subject from receiving 
ull consideration, at a fitting op- 
portunity, he should not meet the 
resolution with a direct negative, 
but would content himself with 
moving the previous question. 
Mr. Fowell Buxton said, if this 
motion were merely to affect the 
law as applicable to capital of 
fences, he should have rested its 
merits upon the able speech of his 
honourable and learned friend; 
but upon the minor points © 
which he had adverted, he begged 
permission to make a few obsetv- 
ations. It was curious and ¢& 
sential, in looking at this subject, 
to consider the operation of |! 
existing 
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existing law, and how far the pre- 
yailing punishments were rendered 
available in practice. Upon a re- 
ference to the returns of commit- 
tals and convictions in Ireland, he 
found that the number of com- 
mittals in the year, for offences not 
capital, were 6,000; for capital 
ned 2,500. Of the former the 
convictions were in the proportion 
of one-half, and of the aie only 
one-seventh. The same inquiry 
would lead to near the same result 
(though not, perhaps, to the same 
extent) in England. In Ireland, 
he might also mention, the com- 
mittals for minor offences were 
3,700, of whom 3,000 were con- 
victed. In England experience 
showed, that when a man was 
tried on a capital charge, his 
chances of escape were double in 
comparison with what it would be, 
were he indicted upon the minor 
charge. And in America, when 
the capital law was mitigated, the 
acquittals were only at the rate of 
one to seven, although, before the 
alteration in the severity of the 
law, they always equalled the 
convictions. In the year 1818, 
the number of persons sentenced 
to death or transportation, were 
3,306, of whom 100 only were ex- 
ecuted. The greater part of the 
rest had been transported. 
Upon the punishment of trans- 
tion it was only necessary for 
m to remark, that it did not con- 
stitute what could be considered 
& a secondary punishment. The 
night hon. oe learned gentleman 
Opposite, the noble marquis who 
sat near him, lords Liverpool and 
Sidmouth, all admitted there was 
no adequate secondary imprison- 
ment. Lord Ellenborough had 
said, transportation was nothing 
t an easy migration bya sum- 
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mer’s voyage from a worse situa- 
tion to a better. It was by all ad- 
mitted, that in the way of terror to 
a criminal, transportation was just 
nothing at all. It, on the con- 
trary, rather offered a bounty and 
a temptation to crime, than an in- 
ducement to refrain from its com- 
mission. He held in his hand the 
best evidence of that, from the tes- 
timony of convicts themselves. 
If the house permitted him, he 
would read a letter transmitted by 
aconvict named Clark, from Bo- 
tany Bay, to his wife in England— 
it was a private and a confidential 
letter—he meant it was confiden- 
tial until he had obtained the wife’s 
permission to read it, and the letter 
would show how far transportation 
operated to induce remorse in the 
mind of the criminal, and how far 
it could be considered as deterring 
a culprit by example. The letter 
commenced thus :—‘ Providence 
shines on me in every shape; I 
hope He will we for you as 
he has for me. I cannot grumble— 
the winter here is hotter than the 
summer. [He means, said the 
hon. gentleman, than the sum- 
mer in England.] We have two 
crops here every year, and no ice 
ever thicker than a shilling: the 
grapes lie in loads on the rocks, 
and the peaches run wild in the 
fields, so that the day that I com- 
mitted the offence which brought 
me here, was the best day’s work I 
ever done.” Was this a symptom 
of remorse? Where was in this 
man’s case any appearance of 
terror from his punishment? He 
had another instance: it was in 
the person of a convict named 
Cook, who had also written home 
to his family, describing the com- 
forts of his situation, and the good 
exchange he had made by his 


change 
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change of residence. He wrote 
home to say—‘‘ I am living a ser- 
vant with one ‘squire Love ; he lives 
very well here, and is reckoned a 
= clever gentleman.” Now, it 
so happened that he (Mr. Buxton) 
knew something of this “ — 
Love.” He had lived for a long 
time as a clerk with a gentleman 
in a county with which he was well 
acquainted, and had repaid the 
confidence reposed in him by his 
employer, by robbing him of pro- 
perty nearly amounting to 20,0002. 
with the produce of which he had 
loaded a ship, and was about to 
emigrate. The police, however, 
secured him: he was tried on the 
capital charge, but saved, and 
would have escaped altogether, 
were it not for a minor count, on 
which a conviction was obtained 
against him; he was ordered for 
transportation. Thinking that the 
execution of such a sentence would 
only enable him to enjoy more 
completely the ill-gotten wealth he 
had retained, he (Mr. Buxton) ap- 
plied to the home-office, to entreat 
that the sentence of transportation 
might be commuted to imprison- 
ment in the hulks, or hard a, 
he encountered a refusal, and the 
man was transported, and trans- 
formed into “‘ ‘squire Love,” called 
*‘a clever gentleman,” and so he 
certainly was: the only question 
was, did the same description ap- 
ly to those who sent him there ? 
hen this mode of punishment 
was found so utterly to fail, why 
was it persevered in? He remem- 
bered to have read in Tacitus of a 
Roman, named Gallio, being trans- 
ported for some crime to Lesbos ; 
but upon its being ascertained that 
he was enjoying insula nobilis et 
amena, he was brought back and 


AND 


placed in a situation more likely tg 
expose him to privation. 

The lateness of the hour alone 
a him from entering more 
argely into the question; he 
should therefore pass over alto. 
gether the police branch of this 
subject, and merely advert to 
the example of Charles V. which 
had been quoted last year by his 
honourable and learned friend (sir 
J. Macintosh) and which furnished 
a memorable illustration of the be- 
nefit of mitigation. It was well 
known that the whole of the early 
part of Charles the Fifth’s reign 
was marked by religious persecu- 
tion. He had framed the Code 
‘aroline, which, for undistinguish- 
ing severity, was a refinement upon 
the laws of Draco—it inflicted, 
without selection or mercy, the 
most cruel and lingering death; 
and the result of that system was 
found so inadequate for the pur- 
om of prevention, that Charles 
iiinself, at the close of his life, was 
convinced of the necessity of alter- 
ing it. Jt was the deliberate con- 
viction of his reason, and not any 
thing like a woman’s compassion 
which dictated the change. The 
law had been stretched so far, that 
accusers and prosecutors were 
wanted, witnesses were not forth- 
coming, and at length judges 
could not be found ; the screw and 
the crucible were applied in vain; 
torture, which was alike applied to 
the prisoner and the witness, had 
failed altogether, and the whole 
code was at length altered. He 
should detain the house no longer 
than by adding his firm conviction, 
that at present there was a preva- 
lence of crime in England whieh 
was an evil of the first magnitude: 
coupled with this was his convie 
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tion that the remedy was not hope- 
less; but they had it in their own 
hands, and he believed they would 
most efficaciously secure it by 

edging themselves to his hon. 
and learned friend’s motion, which 
had his cordial support. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that what- 
ever was his opinion upon the prin- 
ciple of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s motion, he could not, he 
was sorry to say, concur in the ge- 
neral propriety of the proposed re- 
solution, the effect of which would, 
he thought, be to set the injudi- 
cious example of postponing for a 
twelvemonth acting upon a prin- 
ciple, which, at the same moment, 
they declared to be just and expe- 
dient. Besides, if the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s motion were 
ailopted, he would be nothing 
nearer the attainment of his ulti- 
mate object—it would not practi- 
cally advance the reformation of 
the criminal code a single step. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by 
saying, that, in his opinion, it 
would be much better that his hon. 
and learned friend should consent 
to have the several measures, 
which the scope of this motion 
embraced, brought before the house 
in detail on the earliest possible 
opportunity, than that he (sir J. 
Macintosh) should persevere in go- 
ing toa division. He (Mr. Cour- 
tenay) hoped this would not be the 
case; but, if it were, he should cer- 
tainly vote against the motion. 

r. Peel declared, that the se- 
veral duties of his office were, in 
many points, so intimately con- 
nected with the subject before the 
house, pe he could not feel sa- 

by giving a mere silent vote. 
He did pha with all that had 

said on the other side of the 


» as to those who had in- 
1822, 
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terested themselves about prison 
discipline. He did believe, that 
the exertions of those individuals 
were above all praise, and had been 
dictated by the best and wisest 
suggestions of humanity and po- 
licy. It seemed, however, that a 
great mistake had gone abroad in 
respect of these intentions, benevo- 
lent as they were, as if the indivi- 
duals in question were anxious to 
introduce luxuries and enjoyments 
into our prisons. ‘This was by no 
means the fact. No person could 
be more sensible of the negessity 
of punishment for crimes; but in 
labouring to eflect a better and 
more perfect discipline in prisons, 
it was their object that the prisoner 
should be so situated and attended 
to, as that, after he got out, he 
might be prevented from returning 
thither again. And he (Mr. Peel) 
perfectly agreed that the establish- 
ment of an effectual and regular 
system of discipline, coupled with 
a constant and vigilant superin- 
tendance of the prisoners, and 
with measures of prevention against 
neglect of person, and improper 
communications, would be found 
to alfurd the best securities against 
the growth of crime. But it was 
the intention of government to 
submit to that house a bill which 
had hitherto met with almost 
unanimous approbation, and which 
was to provide for the regulation 
of prison discipline. Was it pos- 
sible, then, for him to support a 
measure which was to pledge the 
house to take into its most serious 
consideration (among others) this 
very subject, when he thought its 
discussion had been already de- 
layed too long? The question of 
transportation was one upon which 
much was to be said, and which 
presented very many difficulties. 

As 
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As it was, however, a question 
which must naturally be brought 
into discussion, and be very mate- 
rially affected by the forthcoming 
bill for the improvement of prison 
discipline, he (Mr. Peel) should 
refram from saying any thing 
about it at present. With regard 
to a new and regular system of 
police, he entirely concurred with 
the hon. and learned gent. in think- 
ing that such a system would be 
attended with infinite advantages. 
By a regular system of police, 
God forbid that he (Mr. Peel) 
should intend one of espionage, or 
of restriction upon that free et | 
of action, the preservation of whic 
he thought to be of infinitely more 
moment than any considerations 
of improved arrangement or effect 
to be given to the police. He 
meant such an improvement only 
as might be effected without any 
invasion of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. A committee had sat up 
stairs for some time on this sub- 
ject; and if the house should ac- 
uiesce in the recommendation of 
that committee, over which he had 
the honour of presiding, he should 
very shortly be prepared to bring 
in a bill to authorize the trial of an 
experiment of this kind on a small 


scale. He was decidedly of opi- 
nion that something ought to 
done in respect of the question of 


transportation—a punishment that 
in many cases certainly did not 
answer the intentions with which 
it was originally devised. His 
own opinion, however, he was 
obliged to restrain until he saw the 
report of the person who had been 
sent out to New South Wales to 
inquire into the subject. He would 
here mention one scheme which had 
suggested itself to his mind, and 
which might Jay the foundation of 


a new mode of punishment, fre» 
from any of the objections to the 
present system of transportation 
and combining with it hard labour. 
The experiment in question would 
be of this kind—namely, to send 
to Bermuda a certain number of 
convicts, to be employed in the 
public works now carrying on 
there, taking securities that at the 
same time that such employment 
should be provided, their moral 
discipline should be properly at. 
tended to. This was a mode of 
punishment, which, inasmuch as 
it combined removal with hard 
labour, might be assimilated t 
that of the hulks at home. Ast 
the general principle and wording 
of the motion, he very much: con- 
curred in the objections which had 
been taken by his honourable 
friend (Mr. Courtenay.) When, 
in the course of the next session, 
the honourable and learned gentle- 
man (sir J. Macintosh) might feel 
disposed to take the various ques- 
tions in detail, he would not find 
in him (Mr. Peel) either an inte- 
rested or a predetermined oppo- 
nent. 

Mr. W. C. Wilson, and Mr. €. 
W. Wynn, said a few words. 

Sir J. Macintosh replied. The 
house then divided, when the 
numbers appeared—For the fese- 
lution, 117—Against it, 10I— 
Majority, 16. 

House of Lords, June 5.—The 
Bishops of London and Chester 
presented petitions from Hertford 
and Peckham, against the catholic 
peers’ bill. 

Lord Suffield presented petitions 
from Somersetshire, Lewes, Gains 
borough, Sherborne, and other 
places, praying for revision of the 
criminal code. 


House of Commons, June 5— 
A petition 
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A petition was presented from the 
yictuallers of Macclesfield against 
a clause in the licersmg bill.— 
Referred to the committee. 

Sir F. Burdett presented a pe- 
tition from Speed, Berkshire, in 
favour of the cruelty to animals 
prevention bill. 

The goods importation repeal 
bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

Lord Londonderry presented a 
petition from persons in the port of 
Dublin, concerned in the butter 
trade, praying for protection of 
that trade. —Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Peel rose to propose, that 
the powers of the alien act should 
be entrusted to the executive go- 
vernment for a period of two years 
longer. Even those who differed 
from him most widely in opinion, 
would admit that he opened the 
question fairly to the house, if he 
touched, first, the nature of the 
danger to which he proposed to 
apply a remedy; next, the charac- 
terand extent of the remedy itself; 
and last, the various objections 
which, upon general principles of 
policy, or apprehensions from 
abuse of power, might be started 
against the remedy, by those who 
were adverse to its application. 

And, to begin, then, with the 
nature of the evil which he was to 
cure.» He recollected that he was 
Propesing the continuance of an 
alien bill at a time when the coun- 
try had been seven years at peace, 
and after an assurance from the 
sovereign, at the commencement of 

session, that he continued to 
receive assurances of the favour- 
able disposition of foreign powers. 

every man who looked back 
to the events of the late war, the 
“reumstances of the contest, and 
principles. which had pro- 
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duced it—every one who dwelt 
upon the consequences by which 
that war had been attended, upon 
the subversion ofancient dynasties, 
and the establishment of new ones, 
upon the growth of fresh interests 
in the process of the struggle, and 
upon the affection.of those interests 
by the transition from war to peace ; 
every man who considered those 
facts must admit, that it was not 
the mere signature of a treaty of 
peace, nor even the duration of 
that peace for seven years, that 
could extinguish the principles 
which had led to the tumult, or 
conciliate the various interests 
which had taken part init. He 
denied that the fact stated, threw 
any imputation upon the peace; 
but every one who attended to the 
political affairs of Europe must 
have seen, within the last two 
years, great ferment, and great po- 
litical agitation ; in some countries, 
open and absolute revolution; in 
others, attempts at the same end, 
through the instrumentality of 
armed forces and secret societies ; 
and, in others, conspiracies which 
were of the most dangerous de- 
scription, but which the wise and 
timely exertion of power had pre- 
vented from exploding. ‘The con- 
sequence of those conspiracies, 
and revolutionary attempts, had 
been the expatriation of many per- 
sons who were concerned in them. 
Many of those individuals had 
sought refuge in this country; and, 
notwithstanding that the powers of 
the alien bill were in existence, 
the protection which they asked 
had not, in any instance, been de- 
nied to them. No matter what 
might be the character of the man, 
the principles he entertained; or 
the associations with which he was 
connected. On his arrival in this 
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country there had been an oblivion 
of the past; and the asylum which 
he looked for upon the shores of 
Great Britain had not, he (Mr. 
Peel) repeated, in a single instance 
been sollabea: Even where infor- 
malities existed, which might have 
borne out exclusion, he appealed 
to honourable gentlemen before 
him if those informalities had been 
taken advantage of. He stated 
these facts, because he wished to 
show the house, that England had 
not forfeited her character for hos- 
pitality. If, in any one instance, 
the powers of the act had been 
employed, it had been in the case 
of an individual (probably general 
Gourgaud) who had come to this 
country, not for protection, but in 
order to make it the scene of his 
abominable designs. He (Mr. 
Peel) was holding in his hand a 
list containing the names of several 
persons implicated in the events to 
which he had been adverting. He 
did not think that he should be jus- 
tified in so exhibiting it as to give 
a clue to the retreat of the indivi- 
duals in question ; but he said no 
more than could be shown, when 
he stated to the house, that not a 
conspiracy, nor a revolutionary at- 
tempt, for the last two years, but 
had thrown some persons upon the 
face of this country. The fact was, 
that instead of the alien bill ope- 
rating as a terror to foreigners, the 
number of aliens had increased 
during the time of its enactment. 
In the year 1818 there had been 
22,000 aliens in the country: in 
the present year the number ex- 
ceeded 25,000. In 1819, the in- 
crease of arrivals above departures 
had been 266; in 1820, the in- 
crease had been 640; in 1821, the 
increase had been 645; and, in 
the five expired months of the pre- 


sent year alone, the increase had 
been no less than 655. It was 
impossible to avoid inferring, from 
these facts, that the alien bill had 
not operated in any way to prevent 
the resort of foreigners to this 
country. 

It would be in the highest de. 
gree improper, and indeed unjust, 
to suffer this metropolis to become 
the resort of all who should be 
disposed to enter into plots against 
the peace of states with which 
we were in amity. Were the 
present alien act permitted to ex- 
pire, such, he averred on the re. 
sponsibility of a minister, would 
be the case ; and he held it better 
to justify the measure which he 
was about to propose by prece- 
dents, and an appeal of the kind 
he had now made, than to lay be- 
fore a secret committee information 
which it must always be desireable 
to conceal. It was with a view to 
a particular evil that he recom- 
mended the measure in question— 
a measure to which he attributed 
the prevention of very serious evils 
and inconvenience. He could a- 
sure the house, that in bringingit 
forward, he was biassed by no par- 
tiality or prejudice, and that he 
founded it not on any vague sur- 
mise. Still less was he influenced 
by any suggestions from foreign 
courts. No, it was as secretary 
for the home department, and, by 
virtue of that office alone, that he 
should now submit to parliament, 
the wisdom and expediency of re 
newing those powers under whit! 
the admission of foreigners to this 
country had been regulated since 
the peace. 

With regard to the nature and 
extent of its remedial influence, he 
was himself utterly at a loss todit 
cover what there was about it 


challenge 
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challenge so determined an oppo- 
sition as there was some reason to 
apprehend. One of the chief pro- 
ysions of the bill was that which 
required from every foreigner land- 
ing in this country a statement of 
his rank and situation in life, and 
in default of such communication, 
imposed a penalty on the ship- 
master in whose vessel he arrived. 
The more material, however, in- 
disputably, was that conferring on 
the crown a power to direct, by 
proclamation or order in council, 
any foreigner to quit the kingdom. 
In case of disobedience, he was at 
first subjected to a small penalty, still 
retaining a right of appealing to the 
council, after which he might, if 
he gave no satisfactory explana- 
tion, be at once removed. True 
itwas, that the whole measure 
must be regarded as a departure 
from the ancient laws and policy 
of our government, in favour of 
which a presumption must always 
be entertained: but, then, this pre- 
sumption must necessarily be sub- 
ordinate to great emergencies, 
and to dangers of a peculiar cha- 
racter. An hon. and learned gen- 
tleman (sir J. Macintosh) had the 
night before attempted, and as he 
(Mr. Peel) thought not very fairly, 
to create an unfavourable impres- 
sion against this proceeding, by a 
reference to Magna Charta. Just 
80 it had been usual to allude to 
the policy of queen Elizabeth, and 
of states placed in circumstances 
altogether different. Now, any in- 
dividual who listened to the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman, 
and did not happen to be familiar 
the original copy of Magna 

ta, must surely conceive, that 
admission of foreigners to our 

res was established in it as a 
tuling principle, according to which 
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the right could neither be limited 
nor withheld. On examining it, 
however, there appeared no such 
variance between its authority and 
measures of a more recent date. 
He found in it, indeed, but one 
enactment that at all respected 
strangers, and this, by the excep- 
tion accompanying it, proved to be 
far from a general or permanent 
regulation. Quod mercatores ha- 
beant potestatem salvum ire et ve- 
nire ad emendum vel vendendum 
sua, omnibus malis toltis per anti- 
quas consuetudines. But it was 
also provided, that in the event of 
war, the merchants of the country 
with which we had commenced hos- 
tilities, should in the first instance 
be attached, and kept in custody 
ull it was seen in what manner our 
own merchants were treated b 
their government. He balloned, 
that on all such occasions, the ba- 
lance of hospitality was in favour 
of this country; and, it was also 
worthy of remark, that the endct- 
ment which he had already alluded 
to, terminated with the phrase nisz 
antea publice prohibiti, or unless 
the king in council prohibited them. 
As to the conduct of queen Eliza- 
beth, and the policy subsequently 
adopted by this country on the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, 
the periods of those events bore no 
resemblance to the present. When 
queen Elizabeth, in another part of 
her reign, was surrounded by dif- 
ferent circumstances, she, proba- 
bly recollecting the expression 
nisi antea prohiliti, pursued a 
course wholly unlike what had 
been so loudly commended. In 
the council-register of her reign 
might be seen copies of directions 
issued to bishops, to the master of 
the rolls, and to two aldermen of 
London (Haywood and — 
that 
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that all foreigners not belonging 
to any church or congregation, 
should be ordered presently to 
avoid the kingdom. Were that 
great princess now alive, she would 
be disposed to form no exalted 
idea of their wisdom for hesitating 
on such a measure, or for appeal- 
ing to the opinions entertained by 
the barons of king John, as a 
source of instruction with regard 
to it. 

But in order to fortify his argu- 
ment, he might here allude toa 
bill lately presented by an hon. 
and learned member of that house 
(Mr. Scarlett) a gentleman of high 
reputation in the courts, and who 
might be considered as the model 
of a whig lawyer. The hon. and 
learned gent. had a introduc- 
ed a bill for the more effectual re- 
moval of the poor, and this bill 
enacted that a single justice before 
whom a pauper should be con- 
victed of refusing to work, or of 
leading an idle or disorderly life, 
might fave the power of committing 
him to the house of correction, 
there to be kept to hard labour for 
atime not yet specified. Now he 
(Mr. Peel) was far from censuring 
this provision; but how did it ac- 
cord with the well-known declara- 
tion of Magna Charta—-Nullus 
liber homo capiatur vel impriso- 
netur nist per judicium parium 
suorum? It could not be denied, 
that all power was liable to some 
abuse ; but the experience of seven 
years went to indicate, that the 

d measure was as little 
ikely as any to produce it. Re- 
turns had n laid before the 
house, showing that the powers 
with which it invested government 
had been exercised but in four in- 
stances since the year 1815.— 
Doubtless this was not a complete 


justification ; but it at least afforg. 
ed a presumption, that the conti- 
nuance of those powers would not 
lead to any practical evil or ingop. 
venience. If it were said, that 
there was no guarding against the 
abuses of subordinate agents, he 
would undertake to assure the 
house, that subordinate 
should never exercise these powers, 
or be permitted to threaten their 
application. He did not consider 
that foreigners were in any real 
danger of suffering injustice by the 
effect of malignant insinuations on 
the mind of a secretary of state, 
nor had the conduct of the British 
government hitherto been such as 
to afford an injurious example to 
the detriment of our countrymenre- 
sident in foreign states. He then 
moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for continuing the alien act. 

Sir J. Macintosh observed, it 
could not but produce the deepest 
melancholy to find principles, such 
as those proclaimed by the right 
hon. gentleman, avowed to a house 
of commons, or to any assembly 
of men accustomed to a free go 
vernment. It was lamentable to 
find them made the ground of 
a legislative proceeding, against 
which so many objections might 
be urged, by a minister of great 
talents, and, with the utmost sin- 
cerity he said it, of high character. 
The right hon. gentleman was 
thus furnishing them, not with an 
auspicious sample of the future 
benefits that might be expected 
from his career, but marking the 
outset of an administration which 
would probably last longer than 
he (sir J. Macintosh) should live, 
by an assertion of principles that, 
if pushed to their legitimate con- 
sequences, would subvert every 


law and every security which we 
now 
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enjoyed. What was the te- 
a this proceeding? It vested 
in the government a direct and 
absolute power of banishing from 
the home of their choice, from the 
conduct of their affairs, and per- 
the seat of their fortunes, 
95,000 individuals. This bill, too, 
was to be passed on the assurance 
of asecretary of state to the house 
of commons, that he would only 
exercise this absolute power in 
cases where it should be necessary 
and expedient. Gracious God! 
had it not been said, that ship- 
money was so moderate, that al- 
though levied by the mere autho- 
rity of the king, no real grievance 
or oppression was likely to arise 
from it? The very same arguments 
had been urged in defence_of that 
iniquitous imposition, which were 
now advanced by the right hon. 
gentleman, and which would go 
to destroy every right that had 
been acquired for us in a lapse of 
ages. The right hon. 7 eman 
tendered his responsibility, and, 
relying on this, they were invited 
to surrender principles which their 
forefathers had maintained and 
established with their blood. When 
lord Stafford, who, though a guilt 
man, was ——— condemned, 
was, among the other grounds of 
his impeachment, charged with 
having advised in council the 
ing an army over from Ire- 
land to enforce the king’s pro- 
ion in this country, it was 
represented on the other side, that 
the = object was to preserve 
tranquillity, to enforce the laws, 
to defend juries, and to maintain 
public peace against the Pyms 
and Hampdens of their country’s 
s at that period. The num- 
of foreigners now in this coun- 
try, and necessarily claiming our 
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protection, was supposed to be 
about 25,000. If a measure of 
the nature of this bill were not 
called into operation, and if pro- 
ceedings of another kind were 
taken against the alien, he might 
have his action for false imprison- 
ment against the man who should 
remove him by force from his re- 
sidence; for as long as he resided 
in this country, he would be en- 
titled to the protection of the laws 
of the country. But what was to 
be thought of a minister who 
should propose that aliens should 
be depeved of all the rights usually 
belonging to persons resident 
amongst us? at was to be 
thought of the minister who should, 
upon his own responsibility, de- 
mand that those rights should be 
annihilated, on the ground of his 
own assertion, that their existence 
would be dangerous to the state, 
and upon his assurance that the 
power thus vested in him would 
not be abused? Would that, he 
asked, be a fair ground for enact- 
ing such a bill? Could any bill of 
pains and rg be justified on 
this ground? Was there any dif- 
ference between the present mea- 
sure, and a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties? Had it not the effect of 
such a bill against 20,000 British 
subjects ? (for so aliens, residing 
in this country, ought to be con- 
sidered, as far as they were enti- 
tled to protection from British 
laws.) Was this large body of 
persons to be deprived of all 

rights upon no other ground than 
the assertion of a minister, that he 
considered their residence here 
would be dangerous, and that he 


would take care, that neither by 
himself, nor any of his agents, 

should this power be abused ? 
It was contended in favour of 
the 
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the present measure, that only a 
verv few had been sent out of the 


country under the operation of 


this act. What was this but say- 


ing that it must be a matter of 


indifference to the aliens resident 
in this country, whether they re- 
mained here by suflerance, or by 
right—-whether by their own free 
will, or by the caprice of a mi- 
nister’? This was, indeed, the doc- 
ivine of despotism; and a doctrine 
which he should not have expected 
to hear from a minister of the 
crown in this country. He ac- 
quitted the right hon. gentleman 
of any disposition to act despoti- 
cally, but certamly his arguments 
on this question had a te ndency 
that way. ‘The doctrine of liberty 
was, that to be tree was necessary 
to happiness: but the doctrine 
which the night hon. gentleman 
advocated was, that to live under 
a despotism, did not detract from 
the happiness of man. This was 
in deewded contradiction to the 
opinion of a celebrated writer of a 
period to which the right hon. 
gentleman alluded. It was the 
opinion of the great Hooker, “ That 
to live by one man’s will, was al- 
ways found to be the cause of 
many men’s misery.” According 
to the doctrine of the right hon. 
gentleman, it was a matter of in- 
difference whether that large body 
of men resided here by law, or 
merely by the goodness and ge- 
nerosity of a secretary of state. 
(Hear, hear, from Mr. Peel.) He 
thanked the right hon. gentleman 
for the cheer, for it gave him an 
opportunity of explaining what he 
might otherwise not have dwelt 
upon more fully. The right hon. 
gentleman did not, perhaps, use 
the particular words, but what was 
the drift of his argument in sup- 


AND 


port of this measure? It just made 
to the alien the difference between 
Turkey and England, betwee, 
Middlesex and Morocco, between 
liberty and slavery. 

The right hon. gentleman had 
gone back to other ages for 
cedents. Now he would request 
him to transport himself for a mo. 
ment to the first year of the rei 
of James Il., when, by the reyo. 
cation of the edict of Nantes, not 
only 25,000, but 50,000 protest. 
ants, subjects of France, sought 
an asylum inthis country. Let him 
suppose, that the minister of that 
day (lord Preston) had come down 
to the house of commons, and 
demanded an alien bill, what would 
have been his language? It would 
be something of this sort— 
“Whereas the king, my royal 
master, has afforded an asylum to 
the protestants, who have sought 
refuge in this country from perse- 
cution in their own, has assisted 
them by every means in his power, 
and used all the means placed in 
his hands by parliament for their 
relief; but he now wishes that 
parliament should enable him to 
send them out of the country at 
discretion; that, to prevent 
danger of their conspiring here 
against the government of their 
own country, and thereby involv- 
ing us in a war with France, his 
majesty desires to have the powet 
of banishing them, as he shall see 
occasion; but the house of com- 
mons may rely en it that this 
power will not be abused.” Sup- 
pose lord Preston had used such 
an argument in favour of an alien 
bill, would it not have been as 
specious, and as reasonable, as that 
which the house had this night 
heard from a minister of a prince 
of the house of Brunswick? He 

‘ contended 
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contended it would be even more 
so, because it was much more 
likely that a conspiracy should 
have taken place against the go- 
vernment of France at that ume, 
than that any Conspiracy against a 
foreign government should be con- 
trived at the present period, in 
London. The right hon. gentle- 
man had alluded to the reign of 
Elizabeth, and quoted the order 
in council of that reign directed 
to two aldermen in London, com- 
manding them to order all fo- 
regners, belonging to no congre- 
gation, presently to avoid the 
kingdom. He was not aware on 
what authority this statement rest- 
ed, but he should not be disposed 
to place much reliance on the au- 
thority of quotations of precedents 
from the reign of Elizabeth. He 
remembered, that in the other 
house of parliament, in 1816, an 
order of Elizabeth, authorizing the 
banishment of Scotchmen from 
England, was quoted in support 
of an alien bill then in progress ; 
and it was on two subsequent oc- 
casions quoted in the house of 
commons for a similar puspose ; 
but it appeared, on examination, 
that this was founded on an act of 
Henry the Seventh, enabling the 
crown to banish Scotchmen from 
England, but which was after- 
wards repealed by the act of union 
with Scotland. After having heard 
this quoted in support of three 
alien bills, and finally destroyed, 
he was not disposed to place much 
reliance on authorities from the 
reign of Elizabeth. He could ea- 
sily understand the meaning of 
the words “ of no congregation.” 
They alluded to Roman catholics ; 
but then that might be better ex- 
plained, if the house were better 
wformed of the particulars of this 
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order. They were not told what 
year—whether it was in the war 
against Spain, or the catholic 
league; in either of which cases 
a different construction might be 
put upon the order. He did not 
offer these remarks as an answer 
to the point, but merely to show 

that its authority was not clear. 
The argument which the right 
hon. gentleman had founded upon 
the meaning of the words “ nész 
ao prohibiti,” he would leave 
im to settle with sir Edward Coke, 
whose authority in Westminster- 
hall, would not, he apprehended, 
be diminished by the right hon. 
gentleman’s opinion of it. Sir 
E. Coke had clearly and distinctly 
stated, that the meaning of those 
words was, “ unless prohibited by 
act of parliament.” But the right 
hon. gentleman had contended, 
that the clauses of Magna Charta 
extended to merchants only; but 
let the house look to the state of 
society at the period when Magna 
Charta was signed. There were 
at that time no travellers but mer- 
chents. They were almost the 
only persons who visited foreign 
countries; and the clause which 
alluded to them went to the greater 
part of the foreigners who visited 
this country. At that period thete 
were, he apprehended, few gen- 
tlemen who thought it necessary 
to complete their education by 
making the grand tour; few who 
were disposed to visit the court of 
king re me in England, for the 
purposes of greater polish and re- 
finement ; and though, no doubt, 
there were in those days very 
many learned doctors, who lec- 
tured on subjects of science in the 
halls of Oxford, yet he believed 
their learned labours were not 
much attended to by the youth of 
me, 
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Rome, of Florence, or of Milan. 
He could not but infer that as 
merchants were at that time almost 
the only foreigners who resorted 
to our shores, the allusion to them 
must have included aliens gene- 
rally. But the right hon. gentle- 
man had talked of the treatment 
of merchants. It was true that 
by the law of nations one count 
might retaliate the treatment which 
its subjects had met from another 
state; but it was said we did pot 
retaliate after the peace of Amiens, 
the treatment which the subjects 
of England had experienced in 
France. He should be ashamed 
of his country if it had so dis- 
graced itself. He was too proud 
of his country to think that it 
could for a moment have descend- 
ed to such violent expedients ; and 
he was surprised that the right 
honourable gentleman should have 
considered England entitled to 
praise for such an act of for- 
bearance. For his own part, he 
should consider himself a traitor 
to the honour of his country, if he 
took praise to her for an act of 
common humanity. 

Mr. H. Twiss rose to support 
the bill, and contended that the 
right of excluding strangers was 
one inherent in every state, and 
that its exercise ought not to be 
considered an act of injustice. A 
country which tolerated the resi- 
dence of foreigners within its terri- 
tories had a right to say, “ You 
shall be treated as our subjects, as 
far as having the protection of our 
laws; but we will consider you 
only as tenants at will, and you 
must depart whenever we think 
= ge to give you notice to quit.” 

is was the condition of all 
tenants at will, and none should 
consider themselves injured by its 


being enforced. The hon, apd 
learned gentleman (sir J. Macip. 
tosh) had talked of the practice of 
ancient times, but he (Mr. Twiss) 
was prepared to maintain that the 
pees of every period of oy 
istory was in perfect accordance 
with the principles of the present 
alien bill. He knew there were 
many modern lawyers who con. 
tended differently, but he would 
maintain that the construction put 
upon that part of Magna Charta 
by his right honourable friend (Mr, 
Peel) would be found to be bome 
out by all subsequent enactments, 
To aperson who had not taken 
the trouble to make himself ac. 
uainted with the laws respecting 
ion and who might have listen- 
ed to the debates of our modem 
alien bills, it would appear that 
those bills went to deprive them of 
their birth-rights — of privileges 
which they were entitled to equally 
with British subjects. But a little 
inquiry would satisfy any reason- 
able person that a residence at 
will in this country was not the 
right of any but British subjects. 
It would be found on inquiry, that 

there were a variety of stro 
enactments against aliens at dif- 
ferent times. It was well known 
that an alien could not buy an 
estate in this country ; or if he did, 
it became immediately forfeited to 
the crown. For a long time after 
the conquest, an alien could not 
rent a house in England ; and now 
he could not, except he was a 
merchant, and rented it for the 
purposes of his business: nor 
could an alien merchant hold a 
lease even of the house or shop im 
which his business was carried on: 
so _— were our ancestors . 
iving to foreigners any permanent 
cotablishenent ia the sedate. Ac- 
cording 
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cording to the arguments of those 

who opposed this measure, aliens 

would have much more extensive 

wileges than were accorded to 

British subjects; for if a British 

subject chose to leave the country, 

the king had a right prevent him. 

if he had left it, and were resident 
abroad, he might be recalled under 
a penalty by proclamation ; but an 
alien might go when he pleased, 
and when gone, he could not be 
recalled. The only power which 
the state exercised, and which by 
this bill could be exercised over 
him, was to send him away when- 
ever his residence here might be 
considered dangerous to the coun- 
try. This, he contended, was a 
power which every state did, and 
ought, to possess over the subjects 
of another resident within its terri- 
tories. The attempt, then, to give 
to the alien what was called equal 
advantage with the British subject, 
would probably go farther than its 
supporters intended, for it would 
give to the alien a decided superi- 
ority. He therefore contended, 
that the power of removing aliens 
ought to be vested in the hands of 
the executive government. The 
hon. gentleman, after cautioning 
the house against being misled by 
the arguments of his hon. and 
learmed friend, concluded by giving 
his support to the continuance of 
the alien act. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that though 
the right hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Peel) in introducing this mea- 
sure to the notice of the house, 
had declared his willingness to 
take upon himself all the respon- 
sibility of it, he could never con- 
sider the measure as the measure 
of any other person than the noble 
lord (Londonderry). The right 
how. gentleman in proposing the 
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continuance of this measure, had 
likewise told them that they were 
now in the seventh year of peace. 
Instead of hearing that circum- 
stance urged as an argument for 
continuing the alien bill, he should 
have expected to have heard it pro- 
duced as a reason why we should 
discontinue it, and should enter 
once more into a state of amity 
with all the nations of mers 
The very proposal to continue this 
bill after so long an interval of 
peace, proved the baneful influence 
exercised over our government by 
those great continental powers 
which had confederated together 
to impede the progress of know- 
ledge, and to retard the march of 
constitutional freedom. _ Indeed, 
nobody could justly — that 
there was not instamped upon 
this bill the signet of the autocrats 
of Europe. The right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite had indeed stated 
that this was not the case, and 
had said that the right of removin 
foreigners from this country h 
always been exercised as part of 
the prerogative. If this were se, 
what occasion was there to apply 
to parliament for a bill of this 
nature And why call upon it to 
grant to the executive government 
powers, which, according to this 
statement, it possessed already ? 
He should ever contend that the 
noble lord opposite, by obtaining 
the use of such powers, had dis- 
ced the country—that is, had 
isgraced it by connecting its po- 
lice with that of foreign nations, 
not only for information, but also 
for staunch and active co-operation. 
The right hon. gentleman had also 


said in defence of his bill, that since 
the year 1820 only two persons 
had been sent out of the country 
under it: but it would not alter 

the 
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the injustice of the bill, even if 
no person had been banished by 
it. Arbitrary power, the right hon. 
gentleman must know, was never 
abused until it was firmly esta- 
blished ; there was confidence to 
be gained—there was vigilance to 
be lulled asleep, and when that 
was done, it acted with redoubled 
energy, as if to make up for the 
time which it had previously lost. 
He did not mean to say that the 
right hon. secretary had any in- 
tention of making an improper use 
of the power which he now re- 
quested the house to grant him; 
by no means: he only meant to 
say that the right hon. secretary 
hada wish to enjoy such power, 
perhaps, for the very purpose of 
showing that he would not abuse 
it. They all knew the school-boy 
maxun— 


* -——Qui nolunt occidere quemquam 
Posse volunt.” 


The gallant general expressed his 
satisfaction that the cause of free- 
dom seemed to be gaining ground 
throughout the world, notwith- 
standing the efforts which the Bri- 
tish government had made to im- 
pede it. They had passed the 
foreign enlistment bill; and not- 
withstanding it, the independence 
of South America was achieved, 
They were going to pass the alien 
bill again, and he would predict 
that in spite of it Italy would once 
more be free from its Gothlike 
mvaders. The noble lord had 
boasted in the speech he had put 
ito the mouth of his sovereign, 
that the legitimate savage still 
prevailed over Greece ; but, not- 
withstanding that boast, he would 
tell him that Greece would yet be 
victorious over all her oppressors. 
As the endeavours of the noble 
lord to impede the march of liberty 





had been so unsuccessful, he 
would advise to desist from them 
in future, and, by repealing the 
alien and also the foreign enlist. 
mént bill, to give every assistance 
to men struggling in behalf of 
their rights and liberties. 

Mr, Scarlett was convinced by 
the indifference with which the 
house had usually treated this bill, 
that no arguments which could be 
used, would be cogent enough to 
lead the house to reject it. U 
the occasion when this bill was 
last granted by the house, he 
trusted that it would be the last 
time that so odious and unneces- 
sary a measure would be demand- 
ed of it; and the language then 
used by the noble lord induced 
him to suppose that the noble 
lord himself, entertained somewhat 
similar anticipations. The idea 
that a body of foreigners could 
revolutionize a people so exclu- 
sively national as were the people 
of this kingdom, though it was 
sometimes urged as a pretext for 
the continuance of this tyrannical 
measure, was an idea too puerile 
and absurd to deserve any formal 
refutation. It had been stated by 
a great historian, that one of the 
most melancholy circumstances 
attendant on the wide extent of 
the ancient empire of Rome was, 
that it left no place of refuge for 
any person who was so unfortu- 
nate as to fall under the displeasure 
of the existing powers. A similar 
misfortune would befall the inha- 
bitants of Europe from the present 
state of things, if the British 
house of commons were now, i 
the seventh year of peace, to ac- 
cede to the alien bill, and by 8 
doing, decree that no person who 
was obnoxious to the government 
of the continental powers — 
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be received as a refugee upon its 
shores. The alien bill, he knew, 
was attempted to be defended by 

ents; but even supposing 
those precedents to be correctly 
stated, they were taken from rude 
and barbarous periods of history, 
and ought to be avoided rather 
than imitated. He was surprised 
that any member of the legal pro- 
fession should express himself 
with so much exultation in defence 
of this bill as his honourable and 
learned friend opposite had recent- 
ly displayed. He had hoped that, 
whatever indifference might be felt 
upon constitutional points in other 

of the community, it would 
not be shared by gentlemen who 
made the law a study and pro- 
fession ; he had hoped that they 
at least, would come to discussions 
of great constitutional questions, 
free from all motives of party or of 
interest, and anxious only for the 
rights and interests of their fellow- 
subjects. As to offer any further 
arguments upon this question 
would be quite superfluous, he 
should content himself with giving 
on the present occasion, as he had 
always given before, a decided 
negative to this unjust, tyrannical, 
and unnecessary bill. 

Mr. Sergeant Onslow said, that 
not concurring in the opinion of 
the gentlemen opposite, that this 
bill was dangerous to the liber- 
ties of England, or unfriendly to 
the hospitable consideration due 
to foreigners, it should have his 
Support. He thought it also nota 
litle remarkable, that notwith- 
standing the denunciations of the 
gentlemen opposite, the people of 
England had manifested no hos- 
tility to the measure. 

Mr. Denman declared his deter- 
mination to give the bill in every 
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stage his most determined and un- 
qualified opposition. He could 
never forget that one great and 
important question had been re- 
peatedly put to his majesty’s mini- 
sters, and invariably left un- 
answered—namely, where was the 
proof of the necessity of the bill? 
No proof whatever had been ad- 
duced, the call remained unan- 
swered, and the necessity of the 
bill was still permitted to rest upon 
the mere statement of opinion of 
the right hon. secretary (Mr. Peel). 
That right hon. gent. had spoken 
as if he were alone the responsible 
administrator of the measure, and 
had forgotten that the whole of the 
three secretaries were equally in- 
vested with the powers it conferred 
—the enormous and lawless pow- 
ers—without any real or actual in- 
dividual responsibility. The house 
might indeed confide in the official 
avowal of the necessity of the 
bill, were it corroborated by any 
thing like a statement of fact in 
the general situation of the world, 
to justify the enactment of so ar- 
bitrary a bill; but there was no at- 
tempt to build an argument upon 
the state of the world—on the 
contrary, it was urged that there 
were only four cases in which this 
power had been recently exercised 
towards foreigners. But how did 
the house know the facts of these 
four cases? How did the right hon. 
secretary himself attain the in- 
formation noopeceng them? He 
must entirely depend upon others, 
which was the evil of such a mea- 
sure, executed by a secret power, 
called into action by secret spies, 
and in the whole of its progress 
worked by clandestine machinery. 
The messenger who was alone in 
contact with the alien, to whom 
alone the latter could tender his 

complaint, 
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complaint, or explanation of his 
oppression, might suppress the 
communication he was intrusted to 
make, and leave even the right 
honourable gentleman himself in 
utter darkness respecting the op- 
pression which he was yet the or- 
gan of inflicting. 

The right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Peel) had made a strong ap- 
peal to the house to intrust him 
upon his own responsibility with 
this bill. To such an appeal he 
(Mr. Denman) was compelled to 
reply, that he thought it a strong 
objection to the fitness of any man 
for office who commenced his ca- 
reer by making such a requisition, 
or wishing to be invested with such 
a power. He wished indeed to 
have known the right honourable 
gentleman's official career in Ire- 
land connected with some wiser 
and better act than the suspension 
of the trial by jury, and he should 
have been better pleased to have 
seen him open his official duties in 
England, without calling upon 
parliament to intrust him with such 
a measure as this. It gave him 
the deepest concern to have heard 
for the first time this night the 
free provisions of Magna Charta 
decned and depreciated in a British 
house of commons. He, notwith- 
standing the neglect of this, now, 
it would seem, obsolete charter, 
would not hesitate to avow that he 
preferred the old law of England 
to the new, and was prepared to 
contrast, with some de of hu- 
miliation, the hospitable securities 
of Magna Charta with the fatal pro- 
visions of this alien bill. The old 
law protected the foreign merchant 
according to the “ old and rightful 
customs” of England, at the same 
time making due and provident 
precaution in a season of war, to 


prevent that protection from bein» 
abused. The new law proscribed 
the foreign merchant, and refused 
him an asylum upon the shores of 
England. And was it in the eighth 
year of peace that in this country 
“the eldest born of freedom,” 
minister of the crown should call, 
upon his own responsibility, for the 
enactment of this obnoxious and 
most dangerous law? It was with 

ain and mortification that he had 

eard the declarations which ac- 
companied the support of this 
measure. With what other sen- 
sations could the subjectsof a free 
country hear the struggles of free- 
men in other parts of the world, 
compared to de machinations of 
conspirators against the lawful au- 
thorities whom they were bound to 
obey? Thus the struggle for li- 
berty in Spain, the efforts in Por- 
tugal, the success of what were 
called the revolted colonies, were 
alike denominated the intrigues of 
conspirators; and the house was 
told that some of the parties en- 
gaged in them had been received, 
or rather suffered to reside in Eng- 
land, with an oblivion of their 
crimes? Of what crimes ?—the 
unforgiven crime of having fought 
for the liberties of their country. 
Ministers take praise to themselves 
for having, as it were, passed an 
act of amnesty for such criminals 
—for having pardoned, forsooth, 
those glorious martyrs in the cause 
of universal libertya_ liberty 
founded, too, upon a kingly basis, 
and a constitutional government— 
acquired, not, as was too often the 
case when the oppressed had to 
rise against the oppressor, by secret 
conspiracies and fell means; but 
by an open, a manly, and a deter- 
mined avowal, that the people 


would no longer endure the ty- 
ranny 
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ranny which had so long scourged 
them. ‘These were the conspira- 
tors towards whom his majesty’s 
ministers boasted they had held 
outa free pardon, and the very 
tone and temper in which their 
description was drawn, was sufh- 
cient to show the uses that would 
be made of this bill. He hoped 
the voice and spirit of the country 
would be raised against so odious 
ameasure; for the people of Eng- 
land could never forget, that though 
in the present case it was only 
called for to oppress persecuted 
and unprotected foreigners, yet 
that the example might hereafter 
be urged for the application of a 
similar engine to the destruction of 
their own liberties. 

The marg. of Londonderry said, 
he rose not for the purpose of tra- 
velling over again the same — 
ments which had been so forcibly 
adduced by his right honourable 
friend, but to protest against its 
being understood that he supported 
the bill, upon any of the obnoxious 
grounds, which it was convenient 
for gentlemen opposite to assume, 
were the motives influencing that 
support. The honourable and 
learned gentleman (sir J. Macin- 
tosh) had said, that he listened 
with grief, sorrow, and humili- 
ation to the speech of his right 
honourable friend, and that he felt 
some alarm at seeing the dawning 
of his public life clouded by such 
a bill as this. The honourable and 
learned gentleman might express, 
if he pleased, these feelings of 
alarm ; but he (lord Londonderry), 
80 far from participating with him 
inthe view of that speech, saw 
nothing but a subject of congratu- 
lation on the prospect it held out 
of long, and able, and most efficient 
Services in the cause of the country. 
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He (Mr. Peel) had in that powerful 
speech disclosed a character and 
a capability to carry the liberties 
of his country higher than before, 
and to establish them upon a firm 
basis. He did not, indeed, like 
the gentlemen opposite, pursue a 
phantom and call it liberty, in the 
absence of all the qualifications 
belonging to real, rational liberty— 
a mock liberty, reared in the midst 
of bloodshed, confusion, rapine, 
conflagration, and revolution ; that 
was the liberty which they (the 
opposition) worshipped, and falsely 
called by the name: it rose upon 
“ the ruins of empires.” His nght 
hon. friend understood liberty much 
better than they did. He under- 
stood it when he found it, as in 
England, raised upon a basis of 
internal tranquillity, and only 
secure and durable so long as it 
was attended with order and peace. 
This country could never secure 
its liberty—it could not know the 
value of internal tranquillity, nor 
deserve it, if it suffered its noble 
soil to become a public nuisance to 
the countries of Europe; if it 
suffered it to be polluted by the 
residence of those who had en- 
deavoured to shake the tranquillity 
of their own country, and pursue 
a course which might ultimately 
involve the peace of this. The 
honourable gentlemen oe 
seemed to think that the T 
the crop of this particular kind of 

pulation that could be collected 
rom the malcontents of Europe, 
and deposited in England, the 
better. He thought differently. 
He would treat foreigners as he 
would treat the petitions of the 


ple. He would throw open 
their doors widely for the reception 
of the petitions of the people. So 
England 


for 


would he the shores of 
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for the hospitable reception of 
foreigners. Butif there were those 
among the petitioners who came 
to insult the house, or among the 
foreigners who came here to work 
their conspiracies, he would make 
the conspirator and the insulter 
both feel, that, notwithstanding 
the characters which they thought 
proper to assume, they were not 
equal to the power of parliament, 
or the arm of the executive go- 
vernment. They ought not to for- 
get that they live among the 
ruins of empires, and until some 
of the governments arising out of 
them put on a different character 
than he yet saw belonging to them, 
he should not hold them in that 
reverence which those gentlemen 
did who rejoiced at the overthrow 
of any rule, under the mask of 
liberty. 

He had already said, that he 
did not mean to argue this question 
now, as the arguments of his right 
honourable friend remained un- 
answered; but what he rose for 
was to protest against the policy 
of this measure being founded 
upon, or reared in concert with, 
the views of other countries, ex- 
cept so far as the natural desire 
which all governments in amity 
must have, not to suffer their states 
to be made the refuge and the re- 
sidence of fugitives, whose only 
object was to destroy the existing 
harmony. He declared solemnly, 
and it was distinctly understood in 
the communications between this 
country and foreign powers, that 
no law of this character could for 
a moment be adopted by Great 
Britain upon the suggestion, or 
to suit the convenience, of their 
particular views towards any of 
their own subjects. This had been, 
in the communications to which he 


AND 


alluded, placed beyond all doubt, 
and quite out of the reach of any 
possible misconstruction. He sup- 
ported the measure upon broader 
grounds, upon the common right 
which one country had of co. 
plaining against any other, which 
should suffer its shores to be made 
the asylum of conspirators, bent 
upon disturbing the repose of 
neighbouring states. 

Sir John Newport rose most 
earnestly to caution the house not 
to be led away by the mischievous 
influence of those principles which 
had been professed that night by 
the noble lord, who, before he 
took his seat in that house, had 
sacrificed the liberties of his own 
country. It was no new doctrine 
which the noble lord was _pro- 
claiming; he was only repeating 
the lessons he had so often incul- 
cated in the house of commons of 
Ireland. It was in consequence 
of those lessons that the Irish 
house of commons first lost the 
confidence of the country, and af- 
terwards their own existence. The 
same principles, if unhappily per- 
severed in, might, at no distant 
period, prove fatal to the exist- 
ence even of this house of parlia- 
ment; and then the noble lord 
might enjoy the calamities and 
unenvied triumph of having tram- 
led under foot the liberties of two 

ingdoms. Extraordinary it was 
to hear the noble lord complaining 
of a lack of argument on that (the 
opposition) side, on this question. 
Not to speak of the arguments 
which had been so ably urged by 
imany honourable and learned 


friends of his, the noble lord should 
know, that whenever a measufe 
was introduced, tending to et 
croach on ancient privileges, or t 


establish a new system of foreign 
relations, 
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ations, the burden of proof must 
be with those by whom the mea- 
sure was SO introduced. The ri; cht 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Peel) had 
brought the question forward on 
his own responsibility ; ; and high 
as the opinion was which he en- 
tertained of that riglit hon. gentle- 
man, he would say this—that 
while he enjoyed the honour of a 
seat in that house, he would never 
act upon the professions of the 
kind which had been made; he 
never would place any such reli- 
ance upon the word of any minister 
whatever. 

The noble lord had said, were 
they not at this moment. sur- 
rounded by the ruins of empires ? 
What did he mean by the ruins of 
empires? What did he mean by 
the blood, and violence, and rapine 
which he had conjured up? What! 
was this the language of a minister 
of the crown in the seventh year 
of peace ? Did the noble lord mean 
to tax those existing governments 
with rebellion and violence, who 
had successfully laboured to assi- 
milate their structure to our ~ 
boasted constitution? He (sir J. 
Newport) contended, that Spain 
was at this moment in a more le- 
gitimate course of government than 
she had been for a hundred years 
we What, then, meant the phi- 
ippic of the noble lord—directed, 
as it manifestly was, against the 
resent governments of Spain and 
ortugal 7 ¢ Were they to be re- 
probated for having effected, in 
countries, what it was our 
glory to possess in this empire ¢ 

the house observe again into 
what lamentable inconsistencies 
the noble lord was compelled to 
plunge. At the time (a few years 
ago only) when the tyrant of Spain 


Was trampling on the liberties of 
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his kmgdom—when those who felt 
pity for the fate of a high-spirited 
nation, expressed their detestation 
of such tyranny—they were told, 
that they had no right to remon- 
strate; that it was unwarrantable 
in us to interfere. But now, when 
the same tyrant had found it con- 
venient to bend to the wishes of 
his people, to respect thetr rights, 
and to withdraw the rod of his op- 
pression, him too the noble lord 
must stigmatize as trampling on 
the ruins of empires. He (sir J. 
Newport) could not hear such lan- 
ruage as this from a minister ot 
the crown, without remonstrating 
against it in the strongest terms 
in which he could earry his indig- 
nation. That such doctrines had 
been openly avowed in that house, 
he could consider as nothing less 
than an insult upon the represent- 
atives of a free people. 

The marques of Londonderry 
protested against any such invi- 
dious applications « of his words 
being made, as those which it had 
pleased the right hon. baronet to 
offer. His expression was, ¢er- 
tainly, ‘ the ruins of empires ;” 
and every body must know to 
whom these terms applied, without 
bringing Spain and Portugal into 
question. 

Sir John Newport again rose 
amidst cries of “order.” The no- 
ble lord had been heard in ex 
planation, and he (sir J. Newport) 
contended, that he had a right to 
be heard also. The noble lord 
had said, that he did not apply 
the words “‘ ruins of empires” to 
the states which he (sir J. New- 
port) had taken them to be in- 
tended for. Now he (sir J. New- 
port) meant to contend, that, look- 
ing to the events of the last two 
years only, it was utterly impos- 
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sible for any man in that house to 
apply those words to any govern- 
ments but those of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Lord Londonderry declared, that 
the words applied elsewhere. He 
meant by “ ruins of empires,” 
those which had been produced by 
military insurrections. 

Lord Stanley could not be si- 
lent when he heard the first m)- 
nister of the crown im that house 
characterising the people of Ene- 
land as a nuisance to the rest of 
Europe. Where were refugees 
now to look for shelter? The creed 
which he had imbibed with his mo- 
ther’s milk, was this—that to the 


distressed and the persecuted of 


all the world, England was the 
land of freedom and protection. 

Lord Londonderry was really 
surprised that the noble lord should 
have misconceived his meamng so 
much. His (lord Londonderry’s) 
argument was, that af England 
permitted the free jueress of all 
the foreign couspirators and agi- 
tators of the day, who might fly 
here from justice, she would ab- 
solutely become a nuisance. 

Lord Stanley wis extremely 
happy, if the noble lord’s explan- 
auion would satisfy his own mind ; 
for himself, he could only de- 
clare, it had by no means satis- 
fied him. 

Lord A. Hamilton was willing 
to hope some good from the cir- 
cumstance of this measure being 
proposed as an annual one. But 
to it, even in that modified shape, 
he had an insuperable objec tion. 

Mr. Peel and Mr. Denman 
mutually explained. 

The house then divided, when 
the numbers appeared —For the 
motion, [&8o— Against it, 92 
Majority, (7. 


AND 


House of Lords, June 6.—The 
marquis Camden presented two 
petitions against the catholic peers 
bill; one from Canterbury, the 
other from Tenterden. ; 

The bishop of St. David's pre- 
sented three petitions from his 
diocese, having the same object. 

The earl of Shaftesbury pre- 
sented one petition from a congre- 
gation at Portsea, against the above- 
mentioned bill. 

The petitions were severally read 
and laid on the table. ; 

June 7.—Lord Egmont took the 
oaths and his seat. 

Mr. Tomlins presented an ac- 
count of the bullion issued by the 
bank to the treasury, from 1820 to 
the present ume. 

Mr. Irving, from the customs, 
presented an account of the corm 
imported since the opening of the 
ports. 

Lord Clifden presented a peti- 
tion from the spirit dealers of Kil- 
kenny. complaining of illicit dis- 
tillation. 

On the motion of lord Suffield, 
the house went into a committee 
on the vagrant laws’ bill. The 
noble lord, in the committee, pro- 
posed several verbal amendments. 

Lord Melville opposed the bill, 
on the ground, that it did not ap- 
ply to Scotland ; and stated, that 
he should move to insert a clause 
on the third reading of the bill. 

The earl of Shaftesbury report- 
ed the bill to the house. 

The duke of Newcastle presented 
a petition from the town of Mans- 
field agamst the catholic peers 
bill. The petition was signed by 
1,250 persons. He also presé nted 
petitions from Newark and Not- 
tingham. The latter was signed 


by 1.825 persons in two days. 
Petitions were also presented 
from 
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from Toxfield, Sutton, Ashfield, 
and other places. a 

Lord Dacre presented a petition 
fom the rev. Mr. Grimshaw, rec- 
tor of Burton Latimer, county of 
Nottingham, complaining of the 
course pursued by the bishop, in 

utting no less than 123 questions 
io candidates for holy orders. The 
petition stated, that the right rev. 
prelate required all curates to con- 
form to his questions, or be pe- 
remptorily rejected.—A second pe- 
tition was presented from a curate, 
named Thurtell, who had been re- 
jected, and praying with the first 

titioner that the subject may be 
taken up by parliament. 

The noble lord contended, that 
the nght rev. prelate had gone 
beyond all the powers given the 
church, and in some instances had 
rejected persons who had conform- 
ed according to the statute of 
Elizabeth, and his majesty’s decla- 
ration. He trusted the house 
would concur with him in thinking 
there should be some remedy for 
this grievance. It was therefore 
his intention, if the petitions were 
laid on the table, to move an ad- 
dress to his majesty, praying an 
inquiry might be instituted to ascer- 
tan whether there was reason to 
suppose any innovations had oc- 
curred in the precepts of thechurch. 
Thenoble lord concluded by moving 
that the petition be laid on the 
table. 

The bishop of Peterborough said, 

circumstances which gave rise 
to this petition had been kept out 
of sight. He had exercised no 
more than the right given by the 
church. The 48th canon said, no 
curate should be admitted to the 

urch until after his examination 
by the bishop of the diocese.— 
Every examiner had a right to ex- 


amine in his own way. He had 
only tried whether candidates pro- 
fessed that faith the church re- 
quired. No temporal authority 
had ever interfered with the right 
of bishops to exercise their own 
discretion with regard to the exa- 
mination of candidates for holy 
orders. If their conduct, in that 
respect, was subject to the inter- 
ference of temporal authority, every 
person rejected would consider 
himself entitled to send petitions of 
complaint. With respect to the 
petitioner rejected, he had weighed 
him, and found nothing but misti- 
fication in his answers. He had 
no object but to conceal his real 
opmion. The right rev. prelate 
denied the truth of the allegations 
in the petitions, and having an- 
swered the case at great length, 
expressed a hope that the house 
would not receive them. 

After a discussion, which ex- 
tended to considerable length, the 
petitions were rejected. 

House of Commons, June 7.— 
Mr. C. W. Wynn moved the se- 
cond reading of the Yorkshire 
election polls’ bill. 

Mr. Challoner said the bill had 
not originated with the interests of 
any party inthe county of York : 
it resulted from the fancy of the 
right hon. gentleman. He disap- 
proved of it; it was not called for ; 
and he should move, as an amend- 
ment, that it be reada second time 
this day six months. 

Mr. Ramsden seconded the 
amendment, strongly condemning 
the bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce also opposed 
the bill, as hostile to the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Wynn supported his bill, 
submitting that it would be bene- 
ficial to the county of York, on 
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account of its creat extent; the 
taking of the poll at ditterent 
plac es we nid he a consid rable ré- 
lief to the county. 

After some further remarks, in 
which /ords Hotham, Normandy, 


house divided 


ve. took part, Ut 
‘The numbers on the division were 
\ves, J Noes, 27 ~Mayority 
against the bill, 32. 

Mr. Goulburn moved the se- 
cond reading ol the bill to ame na 
the present laws respecting the ap- 
pointment of constables in Treland. 
The hon. member spoke of the 
importance of the measure, and 
urged its adopt n on the house, 
as it was calculated to improve the 
mternal police of Ireland. 

Ser H. Parnell said it would he 
much better to refer the whole 


subject to i committee above 


stairs. Olthis billhe di approved, 
To vive t} ¢ | ower to send armed 


men on the estates of the resi- 
dent gentry, would increase the 
clissatistar tion which some ot them 
already felt with an abode in that 
country. 

Mr. Plunkett and Mr. Peel sup- 
ported the bill. 

Mr. Ale rerombi pposed if. 

Lord Lexrdonder) 4 defendcad it 
onthe grounds of necessity, and 
urged the house to allow it to vo 
to a committee to have the blanks 
tilled up, and then debate the prin- 
ciple on the report. 

Lord Alth rp ow lt this to be the 
time to argue the principle of the 
measure. tle must oppose it as 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. ©. Gri said, the object 
of this bill was to place all lreland 
under an armed police, and at the 
entire disposal of the lord licute- 
nant. This was a measure stronger 
than the necessity wh h had been 


i! AND 


shown, and therefore he must dis. 
sent from it. 

Mr. R. Martin and Mr. Fi:. 
gerald supported the bill; Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Brougham, and lord 
Ebrington opposed the bill, and 
the house divided.— Ayes, 113~ 
Noes, 55.— Majority in favour of 
it, Od. 

The bill against cruelty to ani- 
mals was read a third time and 
passt d. 

House of Lords, June 10.—Lord 
St. Vincent took the oaths and his 
seat, 

The Camden town paving and 
lighting bill was read the third 
time and passed 

Lord Gwyder presente da peti- 
tion from Spilsbury, Lincolnshire, 
complaining of agricultural distress, 
and praying relief. 

Lord Hare wood presented a pe- 
tition from Whitby against altera- 
tion im the navigation laws. 

The carl of Aylesbury present 
eda petition from Roe hester against 
the Roman catholic peers’ bill. 

The above petitions were seve- 
rally read and laid on the table. 

Nir N. Colthurst, and other 
members from the Commons, 
brought up the Cork improvement 
ball. 

Mr. Nicholson Calvert brought 
up the recognizance bill; Mr. Hart 
Dervis the cruelty to animals’ bill, 
and several private bills, whieh 
were read the first time. 

Lord Erskine presented pe titions 
from Walworth, Blackfriars, Dul- 
wich, and Whitechapel, prayig 
the bill to punish and prevent 
cruelty to animals, may pass Inte 
alaw. The noble lord expressed 
ereat pleasure at finding such & 
bill had been brought before pat 
liament. 


Howsé 
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louse of Commons, June 10. 
The recownizances biil was read a 
third time and passed, 
Mr. Denman pre sented a peti- 
yon from cotton manufacturers 


yrainst the colonial bill, and ano- 


ther im favour of the total rep al ot 


the salt tax. 

Mr. Brougham presented a pe 
tion from some Celeutta bankers, 
complaining of conduct on the 
art of the India government. 
Ordered to be printed, 

Lord Londonde mry moved that 
the report of the corn importation 
bill be recely ed. 

June Ll.—Azr WW. Lemon pre 
sented a petition trou fish curers, 
and others, in Cornwall, agaist 
the modification of the salt tax, as 
contemplated by ministers. ‘Thi 
promise of drawbacks on the ex- 
portation of fish would not remedy 
the evil. He thought there was 
but one remedy, the abandonment 
of the tax altogeth« r. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said the question 
concerned the whole kingdom, not 
Cornwall alone. Feeling eratetul 
lor the concessious made by the 
chancelior of the exclu quer— per- 
haps he had made CONCESSIONS 
ample enough—(cries of 10, uO) 
he was concerned that this con- 
cession was leit so incomplete. He 
lamented that the chancellor of the 


exchequer had left him cause of 


complaint in this instance. Judy- 
ing from the quantities cured m 
Vornwall, the proposed moditica- 
on would amount, as a tax, to 
40,0002. in that county alone. He 
usted that the chancellor of the 
exchequer would propose the re- 
duction of the 2s. as it would be 
most useful; but if the proposition 
did hot come from that quarter— 
if it came from any other member, 
he should resist the reduction. 
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Mr. Rumbold, Sir Rk. Ferguson, 
Mr. Tremayne, Sx M. VW. Ridley, 
Ser Hl Vivian, and Mr. Bright, 
supported the petition, 

Lord A. Hamilton was surprised 
that, proceeding on the articles of 
union, Scotland was not to be ex- 
cCrapte d from the Zs. tax. lle was 
for the abandonment of the whole. 

The chancellor of the excieg ue r 
said, that proceeding on the act of 
union, it was his intention that 
Scotch salt should be exempt trom 
duty. With respect to treland, he 
should propose some  modifica- 
tions—Zs. on white salt, and Is. 
Od. on rock salt. He was not dis 
posed to remit the duty wholly 
with respect to Fagland —but still 
he though the reguiations were 
susceptble of some alleviations. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that the 
retention of a partial tax was sure 
rounded with ditheulties. As to 
the boon to Scotland, tt was good 
so far as it went; but the Scotch 
lisherics used British salt. tt 
would be better at once to give up 
the paltry remnant of the tax. 

Mr. Hume, Mr. Wod house, wr 
J. Ne wport, Mr. Hutchinson, Sa 
fs. Coffin, and Mr. W. Snuth, spoke 
on the same side. Alr. Cartwright 
thought, in present circumstances, 
it would be better to suspend the 
repeal of the leather-tax. 

Mr. Leicesicr and Mr. V. Fitz- 
gerald were also for the total re- 
peal.—Petition read, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. Western rose to bring for- 
ward his motion on the subject of 
the currency. He saw what cala- 
mitous results had followed the 
bill changing the currency, and he 
could not neglect his duty so far 
as not to bring the subject before 
the house. He did not intend, m 


his complaints, to arraign the go- 
vernment * 
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vernment: his hon. friends had 
supported, if not originated it; but 
as there was no infallibility, the 
ablest men might at times commit 
egregious errors. There never 
was a more calamitous measure. 
it operated injuriously on all 
classes—the manufacturer and the 
agriculturist—on all except the 
fundholder and public annuitant. 
It affected the industry of the 
country, and was calculated te en- 
danger property. Ttoperated ruin- 
ously upon the lowest classes of 
the community ; the industry of 
all was affected by it. If they di- 
minished the currency one half, his 
income, that had been 500/. was 
reduced to 250/.; but if the value 
of the currency was raised one-half, 
the operation was in a contrary di- 
rection. From such operation the 
country had suffered ; all contracts 
had been ruinously affected by the 
bill. He did not say that the ruin 
was limited to the agriculturist ; it 
equally affected the trader and the 
merchant ; it lowered the price of 
stock. When the means of raising 
money were thereby reduced, he 
could not fulfil the contracts en- 
tered into under a different state 
of the currency; and, to raise the 
value of the currency, was to ad- 
vance all the burdens of the 
country, and, above all, the taxes. 
He was astonished that this sub- 
ject had been viewed so indiffer- 
ently. It appeared as if an ad- 
vance of 10, 15, or 20 per cent. 
of our unparalleled taxation were 
as nothing. The hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the effect which the act 
of 1819, for the resumption of 
cash payments by the bank, had 
produced on the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of the country. 


HW AND 


Mr. Huskisson replied at cons). 
derable length to the arguments 
of the member for Essex, which, 
he said, were founded on a false 
theory. That hon. gentleman had 
argued, that high prices were a 
proof of the prosperity of the 
country, and that times of famine 
were those of national happiness, 
He denied such a position, and 
particularly cited the state of the 
country in 1812, when wheat was 
at the moderate price of 125s. a 
quarter, when the poor could not 
eet bread, and when all our ma- 
nufacturing districts were in a state 
of confusion, and almost of rebel- 
lion; yet, according to the hon. 
member’s opinion and doctrine, 
this was the moment of highest 
prosperity for the country, because 
corn was at the enormous price of 
125s. a quarter. He condemned 
the hon. gentleman’s propositions 
altogether; and insisted particu- 
larly on the dangers which would 
arise from taking so fluctuating an 
article as corn for the standard of 
our circulating medium. Mr. H. 
moved as an amendment, “ That 
this house will not any way alter 
the standard of gold or silver.” 

Lord A. Hamilton was inclined 
to vote for the motion of enquiry, 
though he by no means adopted 
all the opinions of the mover. 

The marguis of Londonderry 
rose amid loud cries of adjoum- 
ment, and the house was accord- 
ingly adjourned at half-past twelve 
o’clock.— 

The ensuing day Mr. G. Ber- 
nett having moved the order 
of the day for the resumption o 
the debate on cash payments; he 
next moved that the resolutions of 
May 14, 1811, be read. They 
eoeeul a one pound note and @ 


shilling to be equal to a guinea. 
Having 
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Having been read he proceeded to 
speak in support of the motion of 
the hon. member for Essex (Mr. 
Western). It was a question of 
ereat importance, and he approach- 
ed it with reluctance. Had he 
approved of the bill originally, 
seeing what calamitous results had 
followed its enactments, he should 
not have shrunk from mantully 
coming forward and avowing what 
was now the case. The motion 
had been ably brought forward, 
and he was astonished how the 
noble lord and the rizht hon. gen- 
deman could patiently keep their 
seats and hear the statements that 
had been brought forward. But 
all these difficulties resulted from 
those fatal measures which began 
with putting off the public creditor, 
and proceeded with cheating the 
public debtor. To accomplish such 
things—to pass such a bill as was 
now complained of-—was reserved 
for his majesty’s present ministers. 
What was the situation of persons 
who had entered into contracts 
since 1813? It was ruinous in 
the extreme. He was for the com- 
mittee to see whether something 
like a balance could not be struck, 
to make contracts nearer what 
they were intended to be when 
entered into. It was said that the 
parties entered into the contracts 
with the knowledge of the change 
that had taken place. Some might 
feel persuaded of it, but the pub- 
lic knew nothing about the matter, 
for the chancellor of the exche- 
~~ and the house had declared 

at there was no depreciation. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate exa- 
mined the operation of the mea- 
sure, and admitted that difficulties 
had been experienced. 

Mr. Gurney spoke against both 

motion and the amendment. 
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Mr. Haldiman and Mr. Pearce 
defended the conduct of the bank. 

Mr. Ricardo trusted that no 
step would be adopted to affect 
the existing law respecting cash 
payments. He admitted that great 
ditficulties had resulted from the 
efforts to return to sound princi- 
ples; and he was not sorry that 
they had arisen; they would pre- 
vent that house from again so se- 
riously affecting the currency. The 
bill of L819 ought to be supported. 

Ser F. Burdett said, the present 
debate must be beneficial, and he 
thought it was impossible for the 
house to separate without doing 
something to rescue the country 
from its difficulties. Many of the 
taxes, anda great proportion of 
the debt, had arisen under a de- 
preciated currency; and yet all 
those contracts were to be fulfilled 
with the altered currency. As 
such was the case, where was the 
wonder that dithcultics amongst 
all the productive classes should 
have arisen? The hon. baronet 
contended the proposition of his 
hon. friend was most correct. He 
had made gold, corn, and labour 
his measure, and he knew of no 
other measure which could be 
adopted. 

Mr. Atwood attributed all the 
calamities of the country to the 
misconduct and errors of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. (secretary) Peel would not 
enter on the discussion of abstract 
topics. From the reasonings of 
gentlemen down to the speech of 
the hon. member for Westminster, 
he was at aloss to guess the ob- 
jects of the committee. The hon. 
baronet fairly stated, that the real 
object of the motion was to repeal 
the bill of 1819. He had declared 


that the object of the hon. gentle- 
masa 
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man (Mr. Western) was to esta- 
blish a new standard of value, 
and to reduce the value of 12. to 
] As. Tl ; house, he hop d, would 
pause before they adopted a pro- 


position for reducing the value of 


the currency by one-third. An 


hon. gentleman had talked of 


establishing and = securing the 
foundations ol public prosperity ; 
but what would be the consequence 
to-morrow, if that night they 
adopted the proposition of the 
hon. gentleman ? ' 
common sense would buy up every 
euinea inthe country. The whole 
of the me reantile transactions 
would be disturbed, and all pri- 
vate contracts would be open to 
enquiry and to defeat. Seven or 
eight years had already elapsed 
since the house had pledged 
itself to return to the ancient 
standard of value. In 1814 the 
house came to a resolution that 
it would be desirable that the bank 
of England should return to cash 
payments. tn 1816, when his 
right hon. friend proposed a reso- 
lution on the subject, the late Mr. 
Horner would not consent, until 
an express declaration was made, 
that the legislature would sce that 
cash payments should be shortly 
resumed, and his proposition was 
accordingly adopted; but the re- 
striction was continued, in order 
to enable the bank to resume cash 
payments with greater conveni- 
ence. So that since 1814 the 
country was accommodating itself 
to this new state of things; and 
after having ac complished — that 
object, the house were told by 
the hon. baronet, that the object 
of the motion of the hon. gentle- 
inan, was to reduce the value ol 
money from 20 to 14 shillings. 
With respect to the situation of 


Every man ot 
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the public creditor, he was paid ig 
a depreciated currency. The pub. 
lic creditor had his money in 1798 
and 1800, on the understandipg, 
that when the bank  restrictiog 
shonld be suffered to expire, he 
should be entitled to his demand 
paid in the ancient standard of 
value. If the house, therefore, 
were to come to any adjustment 
of the nature proposed by the hon, 
gentleman, undoubtedly the credi- 
tor would have a right, and would 
demand the full payment of his 
debt. It should be recollected 
that a vast number held debentures 
who were not the original pur. 
chasers, but who purchased those 
debentures at full and valuable 
consideration : could the gover- 
ment turn round to those persons 
and say, the original holder gave 
for this debenture but 80/.; you 
gave Y45/.; but we will not pay 
you more than 80/.¢ He (Mn 
Peel) would say, that if the house 
were to proceed on that principle, 
there would be an end for ever to 
the idea of national faith—that 
faith which supported them under 
every dithculty, and which const- 
tuted the pride, the glory, and the 
support of the country. 

Mr. Brougham supported the 
motion on the ground that it was 
the duty of parliament to fix the 
standard—that he feared it had 
been fixed too low,—but that that 
subject ought fully to be enquired 
into. 

The marquis of Londonderry 
thought the enquiry itself would 
be productive of much mischief, 
while it could produce no positive 
advantage. a. 

The house continued sitting ull 
half-past three, when both motion 
and amendment were negatived by 
a majority of 164. 
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House of Lords, June 12.— 
Mr. Hutchinson and other mem- 
bers from the commons brought 
up the Cork market bill, which 
was read the first time. 

Mr. Trundle from the chief 
secretary of Ireland, presented 
the third report of the commission- 
ers of Irish fisheries. 

The warrants of attorney bill 
went through a committee. 

The recognizance bill was read 
a second time. 

The earl of Blessington moved 
the committal of the Irish deeds’ 
bill, which accordingly passed 
through a committee. 

On the third reading of the 
sheritls’ deputy 
Lauderdale made a few objections, 
and moved a verbal amendment. 
After some observations from lord 
Melville and the lord chancellor, 
the amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was then read the third 
time and passed. 

House of Commons, June 12.— 
The report of the assessed taxes 
bill was presented. 

Sir J. Newport obtained leave 
to bring ina bill on the subject of 
grand jury presentments. 

Mr. R. Martin obtained leave 
to bring in a bill to regulate the 
ofhce of coroner of Ireland. 

Mr. Coke presented a petition 
from Halstead, Norfolk, complain- 
ing of agricultural distress, and 
praying for reform. 

_Lord Althorp presented a_pe- 
titon from the county of North- 
ampton, complaining of agri- 
cultural distress; of the pressure 
of taxation; and praying for a re- 
form. The petition had been 
agreed to at a county meeting, 
which, however, the sheriff refused 
tocall. He agreed in the allega- 
“tons of the petition. The muni- 
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sters, although they reduced some 
of the taxes, still left such rem- 
nants as would require the reten- 
tion of officers, for the patro- 
nage. 

Mr. Cartwright said, he should 
be against the reduction of taxes, 
except the reductions could be made 
with national safety. As for those 
that had been wn te he ques- 
tioned much whether they would 
relieve agriculture. As to the 
conduct of the sheriff, though the 
requisition was signed by 300 or 
400 freeholders, there were none 
of the “‘ Gentlemen” of the county 
amongst the requisitionists. 

Sir J. Newport expressed his 
regret to hear such ne 
Here were 400 freeholders, who 
had the right of returning mem- 
bers, but had not the right, it ap- 
peared, of calling a county meet- 
ing. Was that correct? 

Mr. Coke said, it was such 
country “‘ Gentlemen” as the one 
opposite, that had led the country 
into its present difficulties ;, those 
‘“‘ Gentlemen” had supported “ the 
just and necessary war ;” and what 
they now suffered they merited. 
As to the 400 freeholders, he 
hoped they would next time en- 
deavour to be more honourably 
and independently represented. 

Mr. Cartwright declared, that 
he had supported the ministers 
conscientiously, and that he thought 
the country had been saved by 
their conduct.—Petition read and 
ordered to be printed. 

Lord Belgrave, in presenting a 
petition from tobacco merchants 
of Chester, praying for the re- 
duction of the duty, observed on 
the injuries that were sustained by 
the revenue in consequence of 
smuggling. According to his cal- 
culations, the chancellor of the 

exchequer 
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exchequer had lost 25,0000. a year 
by it. 

’ Mr. Bright spoke of the exten- 
sive smuggling that took place in 
the tobacco trade; to promote 
that smuggling, there were com- 
panies formed at Antwerp and 
other places. 

Sir J. Ne wport declared, that 
the only remedy was the reduction 
of the duty. The chancellor of 
the exchequer would learn thus 
much, if he would only consult 
other persons than revenue officers, 
who were interested in sustaining 
the patronage. 

Mr. H. Gurney supported the 
prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Lushington said, in con- 
tradiction to what had been stated. 
that within the last year the smug- 
gling of tobacco was diminished, 
and the duty on it increased. 

The chancellor of the exch quer 
was persuaded that the smuggling 
trade was not so prosperous as it 
had been. The duty on some 
articles might be lowered, perhaps 
with advantage to the revenue; 
but he did not think that would be 
the case with tobacco.—Petition 
brought up, read, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The second report of the Holy- 
head roads committee was pre- 
sented, and ordered to be printed. 

The land revenue bill (Ireland) 
was read a second time. 

House of Lords, June 13.— 
The lord chancellor brought in a 
bill to enable the court of chan- 
cery, in cases of bankruptcy under 
joint commissions, to supersede 
the commission, upon any one of 
the partners being able to satisfy 
all his creditors. The bill was 
read the first time. 

The bishop of Exeter and lord 
Rolle presented two petitions from 
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Exeter, against the Roman catho. 
lic peers’ bill. 

Mr. Chetwynd, from the house 
of commons, brought up a mes. 
sage, stating, that the house had 
agreed to the amendments made 
by the lords in the vagrant laws 
amendment bill. 

‘The manslaughter bill was read 
the third time. 

The warrants of attorney bill 
was read the third time. 

The recognizance bill went 
through a committee. 

The Irish deeds registry bill was 
reported to the house. 

House of Commons, June 13.— 
Mr. Chetwynd moved, that the 
lords’ amendment to the vagrant 
laws’ bill, the principle of which 
went to confine the operation of 
the bill to England, be agreed to. 
Read and agreed to. 

Sir E. Knatchbull presented two 
petitions from the hop-growers of 
Kent, against any alteration of the 
4th Geo. 3, respecting the marking 
of hop sacks, pockets, &c, 

After some remarks from Mr. 
Lushington, Mr. Calcraft, and Mr. 
Monck, who spoke against the 
required change of the act; and 
Mr. Curties, who said the change 
was called for, as the act had been 
founded on misrepresentations, 
and that Sussex hops were su- 
perior to those of Kent, the peti- 
tions were read, and ordered to be 

printed. . 

Mr. Goulburn rose to bring 
forward his promised motion on 
the subject of the tythes in lre- 
land. He spoke of the great im- 
portance of the subject, and of the 
serious and earnest attention that 
had been paid to it by himself and 


the government. He hoped his 


roposition would be received with 
ay He did 


pot 


the most liberal views. 
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not expect to satisfy those who de- 
sired to avail themselves of the 
church property to alleviate exist- 
ing difficulties. He should not 
propose. a commutation of tythes ; 
but he should not submit any thing 
that would prevent the adoption 
of such a measure. Tythes he 
viewed as private property, and of 
the most sacred character. If his 
proposition were adopted, it would 
remove all the objections respecting 
which there had been rational 
complaint. He begged to say, 
however, that much complaint had 
resulted, that did not originate 
with the tythes; it more particu- 
arly belonged to the tenure of 
lands, to old customs, and to the 
manners of the people. Tythe 
property certainly was attended 
with grievances to Ireland that 
did not accompany that species of 
property elsewhere. He must, how- 
ever, here guard himself against 
countenancing the belief, that the 
clergy exacted their tythes in an 
oppressive manner ;—he was per- 
suaded, that they exacted less 
than they were entitled to. To re- 
medy the evils complained of, he 
considered that it would be advis- 
able to enable the parties to lease 
the tythes; he therefore moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to enable in- 
cumbents to grant leases of tythes, 
which leases should be binding on 
their successors. 

Sir H. Parnell complained of 
the measure as inadequate to the 
evils that were to be remedied. If 
no better remedy could be provided, 
it would be better that all attempts 
at amendment should be postponed 
till the next session; he should 
prefer such postponement to the 
Proposition now made. 

Sir J. Newport pursued a like 
course of argument, and entered 
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into some details of the grievances 
resulting from the tythe-system in 
[reland. 

Mr. Spring Rice opposed the 
motion. 

Mr. Dawson, at considerable 
length, supported it. 

Mr. Dennis Brown and captain 
O'Grady also gave their support 
to the proposition of the right hon. 
secretary. 

Lord Londonderry submitted 
to the house, that this was not the 
period for discussing the bill. Un- 
less there was something radically 
wrong inits principle, he presumed 
that, in common courtesy, his 
right hon. friend would be allowed 
to bring it in, and have it read a 
first time. 

Leave was ultimately given. 

House of Lords, June 14.—A 
petition was presented from the 
port of Newcastle, against any 
alteration in the navigation laws. 

Several petitions against the ca- 
tholic peers’ bill were presented 
and laid on the table. 

The marquis of Lansdown rose 
to call their lordships’ attention to 
the state of Ireland. In the view 
which he would take of the situ- 
ation of that country, he would 
endeavour to spare the time of 
their lordships as much as _ possi- 
ble, by avoiding to dwell on those 
topics of distress which were the 
subject of complaint throughout 
the united kingdom in general. He 
would, however, take the liberty 
of reminding their lordships, that 
such unhappily was the wretched 
situation of Ireland, that all the 
distress arising from the depreci- 
ation of the currency, from the 
depressed value of agricultural 
produce, had necessarily affected 
that country in a far greater degree 


than this. The reason was, that 
im 
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in this country there was a power- 
ful manufacturing interest, which 
had, by its resistance, broken the 
weight of the agricultural distress ; 
but Ireland bei ing ne aly altoge ther 
agricultural, must sufler from the 
depressed state of that interest in 
a much greater proportion than the 
other parts of the united kingdom. 
He A emir therefore, spare the 
time of their lordships, by sepa- 
rating from the discussion into 
which he was about to enter, those 
circumstances of distress which 
were common to both countries. 

It would, however, be his duty, 
in calling their attention to the par- 
cular state of Ireland, to point 
out those — ‘es of a pecu- 
liar nature, by which that country 
was exclusive ly aflected. If it 
were necessary, in calling their 
lordships’ attention to the state of 
lreland, to show that the situation 
of that country was one of pecu- 
liarity, he need only refer to the 
statutes by which it had fora period 
back been governed; to the laws, 
also, which had been passed with 
the view of preserving tranquillity 
within these last few years; to 
the laws, even, which had been 
enacted during the present session ; 
to the language which had inevi- 
tably been used by the proposers 
and supporters of those measures ; 
to the admissions made by the op- 
ponents of all severe laws. When, 
indeed, it had been proposed, that 
in a part of the united kingdom 
trial by jury should be suspended 
—~when it had been proposed, that 
arbitrary power should be given to 
all magistrates—when it had been 
proposed, that the public money 
should be voted to find food and 
employment for the poor, surely 
he need not occupy the time of 
their lordships by any argument, 
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to prove that the situation of thay 
part of the British empire in which 
such measures had been thoug ght 
necessary was peculiar. {t was 
admitted on all hands, that trial by 
jury was one of the most valuable 
privileges of the constitution: yet 
it was said, that for the enjoyment 
of this excellent institution, Ire. 
land was not fit. That it was mos 
dangerous to the liberty of the 
subject to invest magistrates with 
arbitrary power, was generally ace 
knowle dged ; ; and yet it was maip- 
tained, th: it there was something 
in the state of lre land Which ren- 
dered its exercise of ' arbitrary and 
unconstitutional power indispensa- 
ble. That it was wrong—nay, 
mischievous—to interfere with the 
regular course of supply and de- 
mand in the market, was a prin- 
ciple no less gener ally recognized ; 
but so singular was the situation of 
Ireland, that this great principle of 
political economy must be eg 
The general admission made i 
their lordships’ house and ae 
where, not only by the language 
in which their sentiments had been 
expressed, but by the resolutions 
they had adopted, was that mea- 
sures which were most beneticial 
to this country became pregnant 
with evil the moment they passed 
to Ireland. It could not, “then, be 
necessary for him to say more to 
impress on their lordships the re- 
collection of peculiarity in the st- 
tuation of Ireland, Convinced of 
the fact, they would naturally en- 
deaveur to account for the circum- 
stances which produced so extra- 
ordinary a state of things. 

To what was the condition of 
Ireland to be attributed? Was tt 
because she possessed a most fer- 
tile soil? Was it because her i- 


sular situation was most favourable 
to 
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commerce? Was it because she 
was blest with a temperate and 
venial climate? Was it because 
Providence had bestowed on her 
every thing calculated to ensure 
riches and prosperity? Unfortu- 
nately, in spite of all her national 
advantages, all the kindness of 
Providence, Ireland continued poor 
in the midst of wealth—barbarous 
in the midst of civilization. That 
constitution which conferred hap- 

iness On this country, was to 
Ireland only a source of evil. 
Their lordships must then look 
farther for the origin of the mis- 
chiefs: they must look for them in 
the institutions and systems by 
which that country had long been 
governed. The object of their in- 
quiry ought to be to ascertain what 
connection subsisted between the 
system of government and _ the 
state of society. In undertaking 
such an inquiry, it would be wrong 
were they to describe the conduct 
of individuals as the cause of the 
evil, or to throw a stigma on any 
particular class of persons. It 
would be unjust in a legislature to 
impute to classes of individuals 
evils to which its acts or omissions 
might have given birth. The state 
of Ireland was not to be attributed 
to the misconduct of the landlords, 
orto the misconduct of the clergy. 
These classes in Ireland consisted 
of men who had received the 
same kind of education as the 
like classes in England. Their 
conduct was, therefore, to be as- 
eribed to the state of society, and 
the institutions under which they 
were called upon to act. In this 
view of the subject, their lordships 
must necessarily look to the ge- 
neral state of the population, and 
to the nature a effect of the 
burdeus which that population had 


to 
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been made to bear. These were 
circumstances which must form a 
very material consideration in any 
inquiry, whether retrospective or 
prospective, with regard to Ireland. 
The peculiar condition of Ireland 
proved, that there might be a state 
of society in which the population 
rapidly increased, while the true 
sign of wealth and prosperity, the 
facility with which each individual 
found for himself a comfortable 
subsistence, was considerably di- 
minished. This was a consequence 
of that system of gradual degra- 
dation by which the great mass of 
the population had been reduced 
to subsist entirely on the lowest 
kind of human food, and that which 
the slightest labour could supply— 
he meant potatoes. The effect of 
this habit was to produce an indif- 
ference to comfort, and to incline 
individuals of the labouring class 
to look forward only to a bare ex- 
istence. In such a situation, the 
peasant considered himself justi- 
fied in marrying, though he had 
no other means of maintaining a 
family but the potatoes he might 
raise in a small garden. To this 
state of things were the disturbances 
of Ireland in a great measure 
owing. This lamentable degrada- 
tion was the cause of those painful 
scenes so often witnessed— 


“ When scourged by famine from the smiling 
* land, 

“The moumful peasant leads his humble 
* band ; 

“And while be sinks, without one arm to 


save, 
“ The country blooms—a garden and a grave.” 


The increase of population, as he 
had already observed, was not, 
therefore, an index of happiness. 
When degraded in the manner he 
had described, that increase was 
accompanied with the most se- 
rious evils. The unfortunate state 


of society had given an artificial 
spring 
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spring to the population, and along 
with its increase the most salutary 
principles of the constitution were 
perverted. The advantages which 
the constitution conferred on that 
country had been converted to 
evil. The views of a base and 
corrupt ambition had converted the 
privileges of freemen into a means 
of increasing slaves. He would 
here state one of the political evils 
which afllicted that country, by 
which the right of election, instead 
of being an advantage, was made 
an engine of degradation to the 
_— The circumstance to which 
ve alluded, was the practice of 
letting land in common. To en- 
able a great number of persons to 
vote at an election, it was usual to 
let afarm in common. He knew 
an instance of one farm, for which 
no less than ninety persons were 
registered as frecholders. ‘To have 
so large a number of individuals 
as 90 registered for one farm, was, 
perhaps, an uncommon case; but 
instances of farms let to 20, 30, 
and 40 persons for election pur- 
poses were verycommon. Many 
of their lordships would doubtless 
hear, with astonishment, of such 
an abuse of the law. He owned 
that, with whatever respect he 
looked to the existing law of elec- 
tion, he thought there could be no 
objection to limit the right of 
voting for one farm to one indi- 
vidual. This narrowing of the 
right would not be inconsistent 
with the principles of the consti- 
tution, and it would be of great 
service to the general good of the 
country. 

He came now to a very import- 
ant part of the subject, to which 
he Pad directed their lordships’ 
attention—namely, the nature of 
the burdens which the population 
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of Ireland had been made to bear 
And here he had to point out one 
of the most extraordinary misa 
plications of the principles of tay. 
ation that ever had been made jg 
any country—a_ misapplication 
which, while it robbed the 

of their comforts, diminished the 
public resources. No such instance 
of pernicious absurdity he believed 
could be found in the whole history 
of fiscal mal-administration. The 
revenue of Ireland in the year 1787 
was about 4,387,400/. Between 
1807 and 1821, taxes to the 
amount of 3,776,0092. had been 
imposed. Yet the revenue in 1821, 
amounted only to about 3,844,000. 
So that the effect of this imposition 
of taxes, with an increased popu- 
lation, had been to reduce the re- 
venue of 1821 some hundred thou- 
sand pounds below that of 1807, 
Thus, while the poor were deprived 
of their comforts, less was ex- 
tracted from them, and the revenue 
of the country was diminished. 
He would call their aitention to 
only two articles. He believed, if 
there were any articles which might 
be regarded as the luxuries of the 
poor, they were those of tea and 
sugar. They were articles of con- 
sumption first resorted to beyond 
the mere necessaries of life, in 
the first approximation of the poor 
to ease and comfort. After an m- 
crease of the duty on sugar equal 
to one-half, the revenue produced 
by the article had fallen from 
444.4002. on an average of five 
years, to 379,9002.; and on the 
imposition of an additional duty ot 
l4s. per ewt. the consumption had 
diminished from 338,000 ewt. to 
200,000 cwt. With regard to tea, 


the amount of the revenue on that 
article had been, in 1807, about 
567,603. In 1819, it was reduced 

to 
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ty 451,2012. He remembered to 
have heard it observed by a learned 
and eloquent person, the attorney- 
veneral for Ireland, that every ad- 
ditional house which was built in 
that country was a pledge of secu- 
rity and attachment for England. 
He wished their lordships to apply 
this principle to all other comforts. 
Every thing which tended to urge 
men to extend their ideas, to habi- 
tuate them to the enjoyments con- 
nected with social ties, had the 
certain effect of insuring tranquil- 
lity. He should, however, be 
taking a very imperfect view of the 
subject, were he to limit his con- 
demnation of the imprudent in- 
crease of public burdens to its 
effect in diminishing comfort.— 
Their lordships must not fail to look 
also at its influence on morality. 
He had now before him a siate- 
ment, on the accuracy of which he 
believed he could depend, which 
would aflord their lordships a 
means of judging of tle eflects 
of the increased duties on distil- 
lation in Ireland. Such was the 
state of the revenue laws, that the 
contraband distiller, upon the out- 
lay of 92. could make 272. Such 
was the extent of the temptation 
to the violation of the laws—to 
that violation in consequence of 
which every illicit still became a 
school for resistance to the rovern- 
ment—a nucleus around which the 
spirit of disaffection gathered. 
Thus was a bounty held out to the 
peasant for violating the law—an 
inducement constantly operating 
on his mind—and the prisons of 
the country were filled with persons 
be educated for more iniquitous 
offences. In the course of the 

t six years, 5,350 persons had 

Nn committed for offences con- 
sected with illicit distillation; and 
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out of that number, 3,963 had 
been convicted. When their lord- 
ships considered the imperfect con- 
dition and discipline of the Insh 
prisons, they might be enabled to 
form some estimate of the addition 
which these commitments, on ac- 
count of illicit distillation, were 
likely to make to the general mass 
of crime in the country. The man 
who was driven into prison for a 
comparatively slight offence, would 
probably come out a hardened de- 
predator. 

Most of those who attended to 
the state of Ireland, admitted that 
defects existed in the system of 
the magistracy, and that from the 
class of persons sometimes put in 
the commission of the peace, and 
their conduct while in ofhice, it 
required revision. Instead of be- 
ing always men of education, of 
rank, or property, in the counties 
in which they are appointed ma- 
gistrates, instances had occurred 
in which persons were nominated 
who had no respectability in so- 
ciety, and who, independent of 
their office, did not even possess 
the means of subsistence. Though, 
as a body, he was willing to allow 
that they included men of high 
rank, of great property and con- 
sideration; yet it could not be 
denied, that many unworthy indi- 
viduals were mixed up with them 
—individuals who had no one 
quality that fitted them for the 
functions which they were called 
upon to discharge; and who pos- 
sessed not the fortune that would 
enable them to maintain a respect- 
able figure in their own districts. 
But it was not to the selection of 
them, as regulated by fortune, 
education, or respectability, that 
attention should exclusively be 
pail—other circumstances must 

be 
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be taken into view. He might 
state, as a point in which all con- 
curred, that the existing laws 
should be impartially administered, 
without reference to religion ; and 
that the concessions already made 
to the catholics should be enjoyed 
to their full extent. Catholics 
were admitted by the existing laws 
tu the magistracy. Now he wouid 
ask, why the number of the ca- 
tholic magistrates did not bear the 
same proportion to the catholic 
property of Ireland, as the pro- 
testant magistrates to the protest- 
ant property? Why, in some 
counties, where persons of the 
catholic persuasion were qualified, 
were there nocatholic magistrates ? 
Why, especially, were they not 
called to serve on grand juries, 
where assessments were laid on 
satholic property? By not being 
admitted to serve on grand juries, 
where questions relative to the as- 
sessments on catholics were deter- 
mined, and where the catholics 
would look upon them as their 
natural protectors against exaction 
and abuse, a suspicion could not 
fail to be infused into the minds 
of the lower classes, that impar- 
tial justice was not dealt out to 
them; that their interests were 
not sufficiently consulted; that 
advantage was taken of their de- 
fenceless condition; and that mat- 
ters would have been settled dif- 
ferently, had the county proceed- 
ings been watched by guardians 
of their own religion—a suspicion 
than which nothing could be more 
fatal to every hope of contentment 
and tranquillity. If it were ne- 
cessary to bring any authority in 
support of this sentiment, he might 
appeal to the opinion of one of the 
greatest and wisest of men—a 
man not less versant in the know- 
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ledge of laws and institutions, ana 
not less acquainted with the duties 
of a statesman, than profound as 
an interpreter of nature, and skil. 
ful in pointing out the road to im. 
provement in physical science— 
he meant lord Bacon. That great 
man concluded an address of ad- 
vice to sir John Osborn, who was 
setting out on an important mission, 
with the following remarkable 
words :—* My last advice is, that 
you attend to impartiality in reli- 
gious matters, and refrain from 
meddling in religious disputes, lest 
(added he) Ireland civil become 
more dangerous to us than Ireland 
savage!” Lord Bacon, with his 
usual sagacity, saw the necessity 
of keeping down religious feuds 
and animosities by an equal ad- 
ministration of the laws. 

But though the partiality of 
which he (lord Lansdown) com- 
plained in respect to the appoint- 
ment of magistrates, was caleu- 
lated to excite suspicion in the 
administration of the laws among 
the lower orders, there was ano- 
ther obstruction to their due exe- 
cution, not less important—he 
meant the immense taxation on 
law proceedings, which shut out 
from the protection of law, two- 
thirds of the population of the 
country. Since the union, the 
stamp duties on legal proceedings 
had increased threefold. To a 
rich country, like England, this 
system was injurious and oppres 
sive; but when applied to a poor 
country, like Ireland, it amounted 
almost to a denial of justice. The 
consequence was, that while the 
stamp duties were increased 
nominal amount, the revenue ars- 
ing from them was reduced. This 
did not proceed from an abate- 


ment of the spirit of litigation, not 
from 
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from any diminution of the neces- 
sity of claiming ~—— rights by 
rocess, but from an abso- 
lute inability to pay for justice 
under the heavy duties imposed 
upon legal proceedings. As an 
ijlustration and a proof of this 
statement, he might amuse their 
lordships by describing the sin- 
ingenuity with which the 
jower classes in the west of Ire- 
land contrived to obtain a legal 
decision on disputed claims, with- 
out giving the revenue the benefit 
of their litigation. In the west 
of Ireland, when two parties, 
as was often the case, disputed 
upon a piece of ground, their sin- 
gular and whimsical mode of set- 
tling the claim was, to create a 
rot, to appear on the field, and 
fight it out. Afterwards, each in- 
dicted the other before the ma- 
strate, and the person to whom 
assistant barrister awarded da- 
mages, rested in the possession of 
the land, with a broken head into 
the bargain. The decrease of the 
amount of law proceedings, taken 
in connection with the increase 
of the stamp duties, sufficiently 
evinced, that taxation among the 
lower classes in Ireland had be- 
come a bar to justice—had shut 
- out from law, and forced 
upon the singular expedient 
which he had tone seven ™ 
Another subject, connected with 
st and the administration 
of law in the country, deserved 
some notice—he alluded to ab- 
senteeship. He was free to allow 
that he did not rate so high as 
some others the effect of absentee- 
thip on the wealth and the re- 
sources of the country. He be- 
ved it was now the universal 
Fo of political economists, 


the uce of land, which 
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could be exported, and given to 
absent landlords, constituted its 
wealth. In a moral point of view, 
however, it was to be viewed with 
regret, and he allowed that source 
of injury to Ireland its full effect ; 
but in this, government could do 
much. The effect of taxation, 
which might induce parties to go 
abroad, might be reduced. In- 
ducements should be offered to 
reside in the country, by diminish- 
ing the burdens of it, by facilitat- 
ing the means of education, and 
by giving to those, who were in- 
deat to remain, the full protec- 
tion of law and government. If 
honours were to be conferred, they 
should be conferred upon those 
who resided in the country, and 
performed the duties which their 
situation in society required. 

He came now to one of the 
great causes of the miseries of 
Ireland—one great source of the 
agitation—he meant the tythe sys- 
tem. That popalation which he 
had mentioned as so numerous, 
so little employed, and so ill sup- 
ported, which was burdened with 
such a weight of taxation, which 
possessed in the body of its ma- 
gistracy sometimes persons sO un- 
worthy of their office; among 
whom, justice was so much ob- 
structed by imposts on legal pro- 
ceedings, and who were deprived 
by absenteeship of the protection 
and example of their natural guar- 
dians—this population, he said, 
was still farther exposed to an 
impost the least congenial to its 
feclings, which it viewed with the 
greatest hostility; which, in its 
amount, was often complained of 
as being oppressive, and the col- 
lection of which was enforced 
laws still more tyrannical and of- 
fensive. This tax had another 

7 peculiarly 
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peculiarly odious feature—that it 
bore hardest on the people in the 
time of the greatest distress; that 
it rose precisely in the proportion 
of that distress. Cases had even 
occurred in which this impost was 
levied, when the parties on whom 
it was levied could make it appear 
that they had no profits at all. It 
therefore aggravated, in the high- 
est degree, the evils of a depre- 
ciation of the price of produce, 
arising from other causes. Before 
he proceeded to state what might 
be considered as a remedy, he 
wished to make a few observations 
—which, however, those who 
knew him might think unnecessary 
—to guard himself against being 
supposed as intending to throw 
any imputation on the body of the 
church. He complained not of 
men, but of the situation and cir- 
cumstances in which they were 
placed, which made it necessary 
for them to act in a particular way. 
He wished to see the tythes placed 
on such a footing, that the clergy 
could have their due, without ha- 
rassing the feelings of the most 
renerous part of them, by forcing 
them, in order to obtain their in- 
come, to carry on proceedings 
hostile to the feelings of those 
whose good will they should be 
most anxious to cultivate. If the 
church was entitled to support, it 
ought to have that kind of support 
which would not drive the most 
meritorious members of it rather 
to forego their rights, than exact 
them by means of rigour; which 
enabled the less respectable and 
more selfish part of them to attain 
their full income, by provoking 
and irritating the people. He 
might now state some facts with 
regard to tythe proceedings in Ire- 


land, which, without comment, 


would evince the irritating nature 
of the present system. In the 
course of the last six years, there 
had been, in the ecclesiastical 
courts, trials to the amount of 
2,178. The list was incomplete 
for the civil courts, because 
distinction was not drawn between 
tythe cases, and other cases, in al} 
the counties ; but during the same 
period, there had taken place in 
only six counties of the south, 
7,149 trials. In the county of 
Kilkenny alone, 2,195 tythe causes 
had been tried. He had madea 
calculation of what was likely to 
be the number in the other coun- 
ties, taking the six counties to 
which he had alluded as data; 
and it appeared, that the number 
of causes for six years respecting 
tythes over all Ireland, would 
amount to 17,327. Many of those 
causes involved only the sum of 
five pounds. One magistrate men- 
tioned, that 100 came before him 
in a week, in which the sums were 
from 4d. to 5s. and the expense 
incurred on each process was 3s. 
He would now describe to their 
lordships the mode of proceeding 
in the recovering of tythes. It was 
the custom, in the beginning of 
the year, to send out two tythe 
valuers. Sometimes the value was 
stated to the farmer, and some- 
times not till the crop was ripe; 
and then the clergy had it in their 
power, either to demand the price 
at which the grain was first brought 
to market, if that price was sufh- 
ciently high, or to wait till the 
price rose, if it improved at @ 
subsequent part of the year, plo 
vided the farmer did not take the 
precaution of calling the clergy- 
man to take his tythe upon the 
ground. In this latter case, he 
was met by the peculiarly dam 
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rous and oppressive law, of 
which, though it existed in this 
country, their lordships might not 
be aware, that if three farmers in 
the same 9 appointed the 
same day for the clergyman to 
levy his tythe on the ground, they 
might be indicted for a conspiracy. 
He did not say that this law was 
often executed, but this he would 
say—that if not executed, it was 
unnecessary; and that if neces- 
sary, that system must be detest- 
able, which was supported by so 
iniquitous and tyrannical an enact- 
ment. He might likewise be per- 
mitted to remind their lordships, 
that in a country, like some parts 
of Ireland, where the animosities 
between the clergy and the people 
ran high, it was not improbable 
that it might sometimes be put in 
force; though the clergy, in ge- 
neral, were of too liberal a spirit, 
and loved justice too much, to 
avail themselves of the oppressive 
power which it had placed at their 
disposal. In aclimate so variable 
as Ireland, where it was necessary 
to secure the crop at a particular 
time with promptitude from the 
weather, it might so happen, that 
not only three, but a considerable 
portion of the parish might be 
obliged to give notice on the same 
day; evil consequences might, 
therefore, arise, if the clergyman 
and his parish were in a previous 
state of hostility. 

Another great evil, arising from 
the tythe system, was the uncer- 
tainty of levying that kind of tax 
upon the potatoe-garden—a tax, 
in the collection of which the clergy 
Were often exposed to danger; a 
fax, which the most meritorious 
of the clergy often refrained from 
exacting, and which rewarded the 
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selfish and the oppressive. A 
commutation, to which he could 
see no objection, would be the 
best cure. He was sure, that he 
should not, in making this pro- 
position, have to encounter an ob- 
jection, either from their lordships, 
or from any of the right reverend 
prelates, that tythes were founded 
upon divine right, because against 
such an opinion he had the de- 
claration of the church, which 
pronounced, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, that to say, “ tythes 
were of divine right, was the great- 
est and grossest of errors into 
which the church of Rome had 
fallen.” But while he maintained 
this opinion, he would allow that 
they were entitled to the same 
protection as all other property ; 
and if dealt with, should be as 
guardedly and cautiously touched 
as any other property, not only 
for the church itself, but for the 
advantage of the country. Before 
he could recommend a commu- 
tation, therefore, he should be 
obliged to show, that by it the 
property would not suffer, and 
that the interests of the church 
would not be deteriorated. He 
would keep in view three points to 
regulate this measure. First, he 
would not recommend a commu- 
tation of the tythe of the church, 
which, as a lay impropriator, he 
would not himself accept, Se- 
condly, he would not do any thing 
which would not leave the church 
in the same state with regard to 
wealth as before. Thirdly, he 
would adopt no plan by which the 
church would be rendered more 
dependent on the state; and he 
would assure the right reverend 
bishops opposite, that if he could 
discover any scheme by which he 
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could render them more inde- 
pendent, that scheme he would be 
most willing to adopt. 

Having thus guarded himself 
from any suspicion of intending 
injury to the interests of the church, 
he would suggest, whether means 
might not to be devised similar to 
those employed in Scotland, by a 
jury fixing the price of grain, not 
for one year, but for five or six 
years, and thus levying the tythe 
upon the landlord, and not upon 
the tenant. With regard to Ire- 
land, he would think it an im- 
provement if the money which was 
the price of the tythe, and not the 
corn, was given to the clergy by 
the proprietor, instead of the oc- 
eupier of land. The clergy would 
then come in contact, not with the 
catholic population, but with the 
protestant landlords, who might 
be enabled, by raising money 
equivalent to the value of the 
tythe, to buy land, and seitle it 
on the church, relieving themselves 
from all future burdens. He re- 
commended this, not as what he 
would wish to sce carried into 
effect in England, for he thought 
nothing could be more objection- 
able than to render the clergyman 
a landed proprietor; but he stated 
it as applicable to the church of 
Ireland, and as, in principle, not 
unknown to the law of England. 
This species of commutation had 
been established in the parish of 
Clifden; where, in the division of 
a common, there was not only set 
aside a portion of it, as had n 
usual in other cases, for the cler- 
gyman, in lieu of tythes, but where 
the sum of 9,000/. had been raised 
by the landed proprietors to buy 
land, in lieu of the existing tythe, 
and thas exonerate for ever their 
own estates from thet burden. A 
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bill to this effect had passed the 
legislature, and had met with no 
opposition from the right reverend 
prelates opposite. Though he would 
object to the general adoption of 
such a plan in England, there were 
peculiar circumstances in the state 
of Ireland which rendered it ad. 
visable. ‘The clergy, in many parts 
of that country, were looked 
rather as magistrates than oan 
gymen, and were engaged rather 
in executing civil than religious 
duties. These duties they would 
be able to perform with more re. 
spectability, by being leoked upon 
as landed proprietors, than as in- 
dividuals who depended on the 
levying of tythes for their support 
from a hostile population. 

He would only touch upon ano- 
ther subject before he sat down— 
he meant assessment for the build- 
ing and re-building of protestant 
churches. This expense was pat 
ticularly obnoxious, because it fell 
on the catholic population, who 
were thus obliged to build for 
others, places of worship which 
they never frequented themselves. 
The first fruits which were set 
apart for this purpose had de- 
creased, rather than _ increased, 
since the time of queen Anne. 
He proposed that a more accurate 
valuation of them should be takes, 
and their produce applied to this 
purpose, torclieve from a burden 
the catholic population, to whom 
the levying of such a tax must be 
particularly obnoxious. This was 
a subject which must necessam 
demand the attention of parle 
ment: it was, undoubtedly, of all 
subjects, the most important, and 
must press itself in every form 00 
the consideration of the legisle 
ture. Means ought to be taken 


to relieve the minister of the church 
in 
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in Ireland, from the odium which 
the present system excited against 
him; to provide for his mainte- 
nance in a manner beneficial to 
himself, and salutary for the in- 
terest of the country; to lay the 
foundation of a friendly and whole- 
some intercourse between the cler- 

and his flock ; and to make 
the basis of property, the tran- 
quillity of the country, permanent 
and secure. 

He had now to propose, for the 
consideration of the house, the 
motion with which he should con- 
clude his address; and if their 
lordships could feel any doubt as 
to the line of duty they should 
adopt—if they could feel any doubt 
with respect to the causes which 
had reduced Ireland to the situation 
in which she now stood, he could 
wish them to transport themselves 
in imagination from the metropolis 
of this wealthy country, to some 
remote and desolated parish of 
that unfortunate land to which he 
had directed their attention, there 
to mark the situation to which the 
measures applied to that coun- 
try had brought it. They would 
find that gentlemen, who were 
anxious to reside there, were driven 
away by the distraction of the 
mes, to seek an asylum in ano- 
ther country; while others were 
deprived, their ordinary means 
being removed, of those sources 
of legitimate influence, the exer- 
ce of which would be most va- 
luable to those around them. He 
wished their lordships to see, in 
that A rye the population be- 
teaved of their natural protectors, 

a precarious subsistence, 
and paying rent, not by the exer- 
tion of honest industry, but by a 
persevering and systematic viola- 
Won of the laws of the country. 
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Ile would show them that remote 
population, cut off from the fair 
administration of justice, and de- 
prived of that right which belong- 
ed to the meanest individual —the 
right, when accused, of going be- 
fore a jury of the country. He 
would show them, that popula- 
tion, deprived, or—what amounted 
to the same thing—believing they 
were deprived, of the protecting 
and fostering superintendance of 
an honest, upright, and impartial 
magistracy: he would call on 
them to look on that miserable 
population, suffering under the op- 
pression of the tythe system; and 
then he would ask their lordships 
whether, in a state of society so 
degraded, so abandoned by the 
protection of the law, so remote 
from all those guards that pre- 
served and improved society in 
this country—whether, when they 
saw a population advancing, as 
he knew it had done, in point of 
numbers, but advancing also in 
hostility to the laws of the country, 
advancing in hostility to moral 
feeling, and a disregard of all the 
moral obligations of life—becom- 
ing the decided enemies of this 
country, and almost realizing the 
words of Bacon, “ that Ireland 
civilized, would be more dreadful 
than Ireland savage.” — He would 
ask them, whether they could, in 
such a state of things, oppose the 
proposition he meant to make for 
the removal of those manifest 
evils? He hoped the expectation 
so justly raised last year by the 
royal visit to that country would 
be realized; and that all those 
auspicious anticipations, in which 
the people had indulged, world 
not be lost for ever. He trusted, 
that the bright splendour of that 
happy day, when his majesty’s 
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foot first touched the soil of Ire- 
land, might not pass away in a 
succeeding period of gloom, but 
that, by the exertions of their lord- 
ships, it might become a glorious 
epoch in the history of that coun- 
try. All minor interests would, 
he hoped, be sacrificed to the pub- 
lic good, and such wise and _ per- 
severing efforts made, as would 
effectually remedy the evils of that 
part of the empire. His lordship 
concluded by moving— That it 
is the opinion of this house, that 
the affairs of Ireland should be 
immediately taken into considera- 
tion by parliament, with a view to 
improve the condition of the peo- 
ple, and more especially to ensure 
its tranquillity.” 

The earl of Liverpool said, he 
felt the full force of all that had 
fallen from the noble marquis. The 
interest he felt in that subject was 
augmented by the fair, candid, and 
temperate manner in which it had 
been introduced by the noble mar- 
quis. In looking at the question, 
he would adhere closely to the 
points noticed by the noble mar- 
quis; and if he felt any peculiar 
objection to voting for this resolu- 
tion, it was, because, under the 
peculiar circumstances which now 
existed, he could not see any 
powerful necessity, any strong 
reason, Which called for its adop- 
tion. In considering the state of 
Ireland, or of any other country, 
there was always a distinction to 
be borne in mind—first, whether 
the evils of the state arose out of 
the situation in which the go- 
vernors stood to the governed ; or, 
second, whether they grew out of 
the state of society itself, from the 
relation in which the great body 
of the yr (those who laboured 


for their daily subsistence), stood 


AND 


to those who possessed great prd- 
perty? On those principles did 
the situation of every state in the 
history of the world, from the be. 
ginning of time to the present 
day, depend. If they looked to 
ancient times—to those studies 
which employed their youth, where 
the contest was about liberty, 
whether it was between a demo- 
cracy or an aristocracy—whether 
it was between patricians or ple- 
beians, what was the state of the 
great body of people? Even in 
those countries where, in conse- 
quence of an extended ‘degree of 
freedom, a greater number of pri- 
vate individuals were called on to 
take a part in the affairs of the 
state, what was the situation of 
the people? It was that of inter- 
minable slavery. If they looked 
to modern states—to the United 
States of America, for instance, 
where the theory of liberty was 
carried to a degree never before 
known in the world, it would be 
found that in several of the pro- 
vinces, the great mass of the la- 
bouring population was in a state 
of absolute slavery; and they would 
find this saaieigie applying ina 
greater or less degree to different 
other countries in Europe, whether 
it was slavery or bondage to the 
land, as in the case of serfs, or 
was recognized under some other 
form. It might exist under a free 
as well as under an absolute go 
vernment, though, in one sense, 
it might not form a part of the 
constitution of the state; but the 
fact showed, that, in considering 
the state of a country, one ques- 
tion should be particularly inquired 
into—namely, “ what is the rela- 
tion of those who labour to those 
who have property; and what is 
the relation between those who 
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govern and those who are go- 
verned ?” He did not mean to say, 
that this was directly applicable 
to the case of Ireland, but he 
stated it as illustrative of the prin- 
ciple he had laid down; and in 
this particular view, he would un- 
dertake to show, if the case of 
Jreland were considered fairly, that 
in point of fact nine-tenths of the 
ws which afflicted Ireland were 
not to be ascribed to the measures 
directed by government, but to 
the state of society in that country, 
and the relation of those who la- 
boured to those who possessed 
property. He had the whole his- 
tory of Ireland in support of this 
fact. With the exception of the 
year 1798, when a conspiracy was 
set on foot to mature a rebellion, 
and a French force landed in Ire- 
land for the purpose of overturn- 
ing the government—with that one 
exception, all the other insurrec- 
tions in Ireland. were directed 
against the property, not against 
the government, of the country. 
The first object of a constitution 
like that of England, was the re- 
9 pommoemn of the people. Scot- 
and possessed very little indeed of 
what could be called popular re- 
presentation. Now what was the 
state of Ireland in that respect ? 
The situation of Ireland, as to po- 
pular representation, very far ex- 
ceeded that of England. A noble 
lord, of high connections and great 
ability, had in another place 
brought under consideration a plan 
fora reform of the representation 
of the people in parliament. That 
measure, he was glad to say, had 
hot proved successful ; but if that 
noble Jord had succeeded in attain- 
ing his object, he (lord Liverpool) 
would assert, that even under this 
Rew plan, the popular representa- 
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tion of England would not have 
been so great as the popular repre- 
sentation of Ireland was at the 
present moment. Out of 100 mem- 
bers that represented Ireland, 64 
were returned by counties. They 
were elected, most inconveniently, 
he thought, on a principle very 
nearly approaching to that of uni- 
versal sufirage; and with respect 
to the remainder, a very large por- 
tion were elected for populous 
places. Not less than between 80 
and 90 of those gentlemen were 
returned, in the strictest.sense of 
the word, by popular election. So 
that not only had Ireland, in that 
respect, nothing to complain of, 
but she had as extensive a system 
of popular representation as ever 
the wishes of an ardent reformer 
could desire. With respect to the 
laws, Ireland enjoyed what Scot- 
land did not enjoy, at least in its 
fullest extent; Ireland enjoyed 
the trial by jury, to the same extent 
that England did. She had the 
advantage of able and independ- 
ent judges; and the correct way 
in which justice was administered 
there, might be inferred from the 
very small number of appeals from 
that country, which were introduced 
to their lordships’ notice. Consi- 
dering that circumstance, it might 
be fairly assumed, that justice was 
administered in Ireland, on as sound 
a principle as that which prevailed 
in England. Whether he looked 
to the constitution of the country— 
whether he looked to the general 
state of the law of the country— 
whether he looked at what appeared 
to be the feelings of lreland— 
feelings which he looked to with 
great regard and tenderness—he 
had a right to contend, that it was 
not hostility to the British govern- 
ment—that it was not a desire of 
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reform in parliament—that it was 
not a wish for those changes, 
which, in moments of distress, 


they saw agitating large bodies of 


men in this country, that actuated 
the people of Ireland, and pro- 
duced the evils which they all de- 
plored. No; those evils arose 
from the internal state of society 
in Ireland, and the relation in 
which the great body of the peo- 
ple in that country stood with re- 
spect to that portion of the people 
who had property. 

The noble marquis bad attri- 
buted much of the misery of Ire- 
land to the taxation imposed on it, 
and to the mode adopted for the 
collection of the revenue. On this 
part of the subject, he desired the 
attention of their lordships to a 
few facts, and he called on them 
not to forget what the noble mar- 
quis had himself admitted, as to 
the fertility of the soil of Ireland 
—the real wealth of that country. 
When they considered that this 
country (the entire population of 
the empire being 14,000,000 
of inhabitants) paid annually 
50,000,0002. of taxes, and that 
freland did not pay, according to 
the statement of the noble marquis 
himself, more than 4,000,000/. of 
taxes, he would ask their lordships 
to say whether it could be fairly 
asserted, that the burden imposed 
on the sister country was excessive 
or intolerable, or more in pro - 
tion than she could bear ‘ The 
noble marquis had alluded to the 
diminution of the revenue in Ire- 
land since the war. He (lord Liver- 
pool) admitted the fact, because he 
admitted that Ireland was one of 
those countries that had suffered 
from the excessive diminution of 
expenditure, which occurred in 
consequence of the peace. There 


AND 


was not a noble lord who heard 
him, but knew that the south of 
Ireland had suffered greatly, — 
During the war, an immense Sup- 
ply for our navy and for the ¢. 
lonies was drawn from that quar- 
ter. The peace had produced a 
great diminution of expenditure, 
which had affected the rents and 
the revenue, and created the 

sent distress. The cause, then 
of the failure of the revenue was 
plain and simple. It arose from 
the reduction of the expenditure, 
consequent on peace: the redue- 
tion of the expenditure produced 
reduction of rents—reduction of 
rents operated against the demand 
for commodities—and thus the re 
venue suffered. But could it be 
said, that this country had acted 
unfairly towards Ireland, with re- 
spect to the revenue, when it was 
recollected, that England took the 
debt of Ireland on her own shoul- 
ders, and that the interest of that 
debt was now paid out of the 
burdens laid on the people— 
could any one say, that Ireland 
had not been treated with fairness, 
generosity, liberality, and kind- 
ness, when such a boon as this was 
extended to her, and he thought 
very wisely? With respect to the 
laws relating to distillation, & 
former secretary for Ireland had 
repealed all the acts that were 
complained of, and adopted a new 
system. The effect of this was 
such an increase of inebriety m 
every part of Ireland, that the re 
enactment of those very laws was 
anxiously desired by almost the 
whole representation of that coum 


try, for the purpose of secu 
its tranquillity; and, he believed 
the measure which was —wr 
for that purpose, was opposed 
only 16 members in the other 
house. 
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house. It was, however, a subject 
of great importance, and one 
which had been particularly inves- 
tigated by the commission which 
was appointed last year. It was 
not, he thought, desirable to med- 
dle with the question, until some- 
thing permanent could be effected, 
and with that view it would be ne- 
cessary to wait for the report of 
the commissioners. 
With respect to the question of 
absentees, the noble marquis must 
rceive that it was one of very 
great delicacy. As to the question 
of political economy,—whether it 
was the same thing for a country 
that such large masses of money 
should be drawn from it, instead 
of being spent in it,—on that 
question he would not enter, be- 
cause there was a paramount 
question which greatly transcended 
that of political economy—he 
meant the moral effect of the ab- 
sentee system. There was no cal- 
culating the effect it must produce. 
In this country, circumstances 
sometimes prevented the residence 
of a family on a particular estate 
fora generation; but what must 
be the effect, when, from genera- 
tion to generation, the tenant only 
knew his landlord by name? As 
to the state of the magistracy in 
Ireland, he believed no just com- 
plaint was ever made to the lord 
chancellor or the lord lieutenant, 
of the conduct of a magistrate, 
which did not call forth animad- 
version and punishment. But 
where there was so much party and 
faction, where magistrates were 
, from various causes, to mis- 
Tepresentation, it required the ex- 
ercise of great prudence and great 
Caution, before the strong measure 
ans men out of the com- 
mission of the peace was resorted 


to. The noble marquis had stated, 
that in the administration of jus- 
tice, a distinction was made be- 
tween catholics and protestants. 
As far as he (lord Liverpool) knew 
any thing of the state of the coun- 
try, he believed that no distinction, 
disadvantageous to the Roman ca- 
tholics, was ever made; and he 
was sure, if such a circumstance 
were proved, the offending party 
would be severely punished. The 
noble marquis, in touching on 
this part of the subject, had for- 
gotten to state, that within a very 
few years, measures had been 
taken to place the important office 
of the shrievalty in Ireland on the 
same footing that it was placed on 
in England. He had also for- 
gotten to mention, that measures 
had been taken for reforming the 
whole system of grand juries in 
Ireland. 

He now came to the question of 
tythes: and he must observe, that 
in arguing this question there was 
one point from which he and the 
noble marquis must start together. 
He would not touch on any divine 
right the clergyman had to tythes, 
but he would maintain that it was 
as sacred a right of property as 
any other. He would say, that 
the proprietor who had bought an 
estate, who had mherited an estate, 
or had the devise of an estate, had 
bought or inherited nine parts only ; 
and the tenth part was the pro- 
perty of the church, or of the lay 
impropriator, as firmly as the nine 
other parts were the property of 
the purchaser, the inheritor, or the 
devisee. It stood on the mane 

rinciple as every other species o 
mea and they had no right 


whatever to touch it. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that the resi- 
Ireland were as 

valuable 


dent clergy 








valuable a set of men to Ireland 
as any other. He spoke of them 
not merely as clergymen, but as 
resident proprietors. The greater 
proportion were resident in their 
parishes, and they spent the in- 
come raised upon their flocks, 
amongst their flocks. And though, 
as in every other class of persons, 
there might be bad men amongst 
them, still it could not be denied, 
that much of what they received 
was devoted to acts of charity; 
but whether or not, their incomes 
were spent in the country. They 
did not, he believed, on the whole, 
receive half their dues ; and it was 
notorious that, where the propri- 
etor of the land paid the tythes, 
the peasant or farmer to whom the 
land was let, paid more in addi- 
tion to his rent, than would have 
been demanded if he himself paid 
the tythe. Those who recommend- 
ed this plan professed to have the 
interest of Ireland at heart. And 
what did they mean to do? They 
wished to adopt a system that 
would still farther impoverish and 
oppress that country, which would 
make the people pay double what 
they paid at present; and instead 
of having a body of resident 
clergy, would give them a_ bod 

of non-resident landlords. Could 
any thing more unjust be done? 
The moment the question came to 
be considered, no honourable 
mind could entertain the project. 
He argued, first, that the right 
was the right of property; and 
second, that it was a right, looking 
to the exercise of it in the hands 
of those by whom it was enjoyed, 
which was as well exercised as if 
it were in any other hands. The 
noble marquis had pointed out the 
hardship arising from the collection 
of tythes in Ireland ; but the dis- 
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tinction between the two countries 
in this respect was easily account. 
ed for. A - income of 400i, g 
yearin England would probably 
be collected from 30 or 40 persons 
but the same amount of income in 
Ireland would be collected from 
1400 or 1500 individuals. Le 
any one consider the burden which 
this threw on the clergyman, the 
derangement of his affairs which 
it occasioned, and the endless 
litigation to which it must give rise, 
and he would wish that some re- 
medy could be provided. The 
question was, then, what remedy 
could be applied to it? The ob- 
vious, just, and natural remedy 
was this—to let the proprietor pay 
the tythe, and let him make aa 
arrangement with the farmer out 
of the rent. By adopting a mea- 
sure that would enable the clergy- 
man to lease his tythes for a certain 
number of years to the proprietor, 
the evil would be completely re- 
moved. If the proprietors were 
willing to be parties to this mea- 
sure, where was the difficulty’ 
The clergy, he was sure, would 
consent to the plan; and if there 
were any obstruction, it must come 
from the proprietors. Should both 
agree to it, they might safely come 
to parliament for its aid and assist- 
ance. It was a fact not to be de- 
nied, that the subdivisions of pro- 
perty in Ireland arrested the pro- 
gress of civilization : in this coun 
try it was found that civilization 
was in proportion to the magnitude 
of estates. In Ireland there were 
an immense number of forty shil- 
ling freeholders, and while this 
state of things continued, the evils 
that had been the subject of com- 
plaint must be aggravated. Several 
measures to ameliorate the con- 


dition of Ireland would in a short 
time 
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time come under the considerations 
of their lordships : one of them 
had been introduced by a right 
hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn) last 
night into the house of commons, 
and its object was to make improve- 
ments in the present system of 
tythes. He (the earl of Liverpool) 
wished it to be understood, that it 
was not the only plan ministers 
had in contemplation, but they 
had thought it advisable to intro- 
duce that bill in the course of the 
t session, leaving the other 
important branches of the subject 
to future deliberation: hereafter, 
the working of this measure, 
ministers would be able to ascertain 
how much farther its principle 
might be carried. The police bill 
was another endeavour to improve 
the condition and promote the 
tranquillity of Ireland. He was 
aware that grave objections had 
been stated to it, but he believed 
that they were founded upon an 
erroneous view of its provisions— 
in short, he might say, that some 
of them were founded upon a dis- 
position to support those very 
abuses which, on other occasions, 
the objectors had been most de- 
sifous to remove. However, it 
would be sufficiently early to 
state his opinion on the question, 
when the bill was before the 
house. Without intending the 
slightest disrespect to the noble 
marquis (Lansdown) he should 
meet his resolution by moving the 
previous question. 
_the amendment of the earl of 
liverpool having been put, 
The earl of Limerick rose, and 
maintamed the necessity of adopt- 
either the resolution of the 
hoble marquis, or some other of a 
like nature. The crisis had arrived, 
when, if the attention of parlia- 
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ment and the country were not 
called to the state of Ireland, the 
most lamentable consequences 
might result. After noticing the 
relation between the proprietors of 
the soil and its tenants, he con- 
tended that, generally speaking, 
no better landlords were to be 
found in the world than in Ireland. 
The evils of that country were not 
to be attributed to them, but to 
the odious system of excise laws 
which barbarized the inhabitants 
of the country. He objected, also, 
to the mode in which popular 
elections were conducted, arguing 
that they unduly excited the am- 
bition of the middling classes, and 
diverted their attention from the 
objects to which it ought to be de- 
voted: on this account also the 
interests of Ireland had severely 
suffered. With respect to the 
question of tythes, he would ob- 
serve, in the first place, that as 
he was as it were descended from 
the church (his father and grand- 
father having been clergymen) he 
must naturally feel a strong interest 
in the preservation of its rights. 
The noble ear! had said, that tythes 
were as sacred as private property ; 
and, admitting the fact, could not 
parliament, for the general good, 
deal with it as it had done with 
other species of private property ? 
He aid not, of Zotorwl etn 
the spoliation of the church ; for 
if he did, he knew that he should 
be advocating his own spoliation, 
perhaps at no distant day. Never- 
theless, he did advocate a com- 
mutation of tythes, because he 
felt, notwithstanding what had 
fallen from the noble earl, that it 
might be accomplished by some of 
the various me hinted at by 
the noble marquis. If it were 


said, that after the change had 
been 
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been effected, the clergyman would 
be less disposed to reside among 
his parishioners than at present ; 
he would answer, that the clergy- 
man would be more disposed to 
live among those with whom he 
could always be upon good terms, 
and free from the vexations and 
heart-burnings by which both he 
and his flock were now almost in- 
variably disturbed. ‘ihe noble 
earl noticed the plan brought for- 
ward by the secretary for Ireland : 
he characterized it as a bill to 
make the soil responsible to the 
clergyman, and expressed his de- 
cided. objection to it, observing 
that at the present moment land- 
lords obtained but little; but if 
the measure were passed into a 
law, they might get nothing. 

The lord chancellor wished to 
say a few words regarding the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland, 
as he had some means of forming 
a judgment on the subject, in 
consequence of the appeals that 
came before this house as the 
court of dernier resort. The small 
number of appeals from Ireland 
did not lead him to suppose that 
the people were in general at all 
dissaustied with the decisions of 
the judges. He had recently 
taken an opportunity of looking 
into the present state of the ap- 
peals upon the table. The house 
was aware that some time since, 
for the greater dispatch of them, 

ision had been made that the 

chancellor should sit to hear 
them for three days in each week ; 
and he found that for the eleven 
years previous to that regulation 
the number of appeals was 186: 
for the eleven years subsequent to 
that regulation, as the (to use 
a vulgar phrase) had been open to 


AND 


more customers, they had increased 
to 396. Such had been the effec 
of the invitation held out. In gp. 
der, however, to bring these facy 
to bear upon the present questiog, 
he must observe, that he had made 
a calculation of the number of 
consecutive days that would 
bably be occupied in hearing and 
deciding those only now on the 
list, and he found that the English, 
Irish, and Welch appeals might be 
dismissed in 50 days, while 400 
days would most likely be insuffi. 
cient for those from Scotland only, 
The disproportion was singular, 
Why the Scotch were so dissatis- 
fied with the determinations of 
their judges, he did not pretend to 
decide ; but certain it was, that 
the Irish did not appear to have 
the same grounds of complaint 
On the subject of tythes, he could 
not avoid, before the debate came 
to a conclusion, expressing his 
deep regret that a noble marquis 
(Lansdown), whose name mus 
be coupled with every thing re- 
spectable, had never spoken of 
them but under the terms of ta 
and impost. With the utmost 
deference, he would tell that ne 
ble marquis, that the nine-tenths 
of the estates belonging to him 
might be just as fairly so charac- 
terized, as mag pr ce — 
the prope the clergy. To 
the sale = who had taken the 
trouble to tell the house that he 
was descended from his futher, 
nay, even from his grandfather, 
he would also say, that he (the 
lord chancellor) had just as much 
right to interfere with the receipts 
of his (the earl of Limerick’) 
rents as he (the earl of Limerick) 
had to interfere with the or) of 
the clergy. The one-ten <2 
es 
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estates be called his Own, was no 


more his property than it was the 
rty of any other man. 
Pe marquis of Downshire ex- 
his disappointment at the 
manner in which the resolution of 
his noble friend had been met by 
ministers. The noble earl (Liver- 
) in his opinion, had offered 
nothing to show that it ought not 
to be adopted, especially as it 
ged the house to no particular 
measure, but only to institute an 
inquiry into a subject of the high- 
est importance. The great ob- 
jection to tythes in Ireland was, 
that they were a tax upon all im- 
vements: it was in this way 
they operated to retard the pro- 
of civilization. The noble 
earl had spoken of the advantages 
of a resident clergy, but, bya 
report upon the table it appeared, 
that in many instances parishes 
were united: consequently the 
lvings were very extensive, and 
in proportion to the extent, the 
advantages of residence would be 
diminished. In the report to 
which he had just referred, he 
found, that in a diocese of Ireland, 
consisting of 201,000 acres, one 
clergyman only held a living of 
34,000 acres. It was true, that 
part of this land was waste, but 
twas not less true that the wide 
surface of the living must prevent 
the clergyman from fully discharg- 
ing the duties of his office. Ought 
not this defect to be remedied, and 
could it “ be ore to the ad- 
vantage of religion? With re 
to the police” bill that had = 
ight into the other house of 
parliament, he saw many objections 
and not the least of them 
it would have the effect of 
ing most respectable ma- 
from exerting themselves 
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for the public benefit : they and he 
must object to the introduction of 
Stipendiary magistrates. Very 
great difficulties presented them- 
selves in considering the question 
of the residence of the great 
landed proprietors: much might 
be sondenptialind if they would 
devote only a small portion of their 
time and incomes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of their 
country. If they could not reside, 
they might appoint agents of edu- 
cation and respectability, who 
would not be content with being 
heard of merely at those periods 
of the year when rents became 
due. 

The earl of Donoughmore felt 
called upon to notice some points 
that had arisen during the dis- 
cussion. He entertained every 
respect for the noble marquis at 
the head of the government of Ire- 
land, and could not but be sur- 
prised at the mode in which the 
observations of the noble marquis 
(Lansdown) had been taken up by 
the noble earl (Liverpool). The 
speech of the noble marquis had 
been totally divested of party feel- 
ing: from its language no man 
could have judged on which side 
of the house he sat, while the an- 
swer to it had been the speech of 
a minister of the crown—a reply, 
as it were, to an attack upon the 
government. Their lordships had 
heard a great deal said about the 
magistracy of Ireland. That ma- 
gistracy was in a very bad state, 
no doubt. oe es of 
the magistrates were 
with the chancellor Ireland ; 
and if any were recommended by 
a privy counsellor, for instance, 


For any such appointments, there- 


fore, 
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fore, it would be very invidious to 
blame a chancellor thus situated. 
But his (lord Donoughmore’s) 
charge was against the govern- 
ment collectively. Why did not 
ministers take measures for the 
revision of the whole commission ? 
Ireland was already sufhciently 
unfortunate; but when the bill in 
question should have passed, she 
would be, indeed, degraded. For 
what did it do? Why, it went 
to give the government the ap- 
pointment of constables honk 
out Ireland: and by this means, 
it placed the whole population of 
Ireland under the excessive powers 
of local magistrates, ruling in 
the disturbed districts, as they 
were called. If this measure was 
to be justified or palliated as one 
of necessity, why should it be 
applied to those which were dif- 
ferently circumstanced—to Ulster 
and Connaught, for instance? Was 
the whole country to be needlessly 
placed under the operation of one 
and the same measure? He was 
very willing to give his majesty’s 
ministers, in what they had done 
in this case, credit for their good 
intentions, but he was constrained 
to say, that the measure which 
they had adopted would be alto- 
gether inefficient, particularly if 
nothing was done towards the 
commutation of tythes. He agreed 
with the noble earl (Liverpool) 
that no distinction ought to be 
taken in the administration of 
justice, as between catholics and 
protestants. 

Lord Ellenborough conceived 
that the present motion was brought 
forward at a very late period in the 
history of that government, into 
the consequences of which it call- 
ed upon their lordships to inquire. 
It might very well have been ori- 
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ginated shortly after the ¢ 
of Ireland, or at the time of the 
revolution; but would any one 
affirm that it had never been cal]. 
ed for before the present day? 
The noble earl at the head of bis 
majesty’s treasury had told thei 
lordships, that the present dis. 
tressed state of Ireland was owing, 
not to the laws of the country, but 
to the state of society there. Now 
he (lord Ellenborough) would ob. 
serve upon this, that he traced the 
state of society to the statute book 
of Ireland. Although many of the 
most objectionable and most penal 
statutes had been expunged or re- 
pealed, the grievance still subsist. 
ed in the effects which they had 
a: and noble lords well 
new, that in many cases it did 
happen, that after the cause had 
been removed the effects would 
still continue to manifest them- 
selves. How different would the 
state of Ireland have been from 
what she was now placed in, had 
a motion similar to that of the 
noble marquis (of Lansdown) been 
discussed in parliament during the 
period of the union, when they 
would have been treating with the 
interests, not of a starving popula- 
tion of seven millions, but of a po- 
pulation of five millions in a state 
of comparative prosperity. It 
would be matter of great regret to 
him (lord Ellenborough) if any 
thing which might fall from him 
should have the effect of altering 
the tone of the debate. But he 
must declare his opinion yo 
nion which he did not now, for 
first time, entertain, but which he 
had before affirmed), that there 
could be no reasonable hope, 
the mind of any noble lord, of pet 
manent improvement in Irel 
no hope of the adoption of any be- 
neficial 
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neficial change in the government 
of that country, under a govern- 
ment constituted as the present 
vernment of Great Britain was, 
or under any other government 
constituted in the same manner. 
No such hope could be cherished 
yatil persons resident in Ireland 
were placed in the same position, 
in the eye of the law, with persons 
resident in England. But, while 
amajority of the Irish people were 
placed in a suspicious point of 
view, as regarded the law—while 
several of his majesty’s ministers 
were found to concur in the same 
suspicion which was entertained by 
the law, however liberal or sincere 
the intentions of the noble earl op- 
posite might be, he (lord Ellen- 
borough) did greatly fear that it 
was not in human nature, base as 
that was, that equal justice should 
be done between catholics and pro- 
testants. He was quite ready to 
acquit his majesty’s government 
of all impropriety of intention; but 
he knew that men were capable, 
under the influence of feeling, pre- 
judice, or misconception, of doing 
acts, which, upon principle, they 
would view with abhorrence. 
Their lordships had been de- 
sired to remember that Ireland was 
not taxed as England was—that 
she possessed, however, many of 
the invaluable privileges which 
were secured to the English sub- 
ject, such as the trial by jury: and 
then they had been instructed to 
look at Scotland, which enjoyed a 
far greater portion of property 
than Ireland, at the same time that 
she possessed a considerable less 
of these advantages. But 
would ask thé noble earl 
whether she was subjected to the 
same evils ? Had Scotland tythes ? 
Had Scotland an hierarchy, pres 
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fessing opinions that were directly 
contrary to those of the great ma- 
jority of the people by whom they 
were paid? And, above all, had 
not Scotland in these days strict 
justice? Now, what was the state 
of Scotland before she had strict 
justice ? Let the noble earl look 
back in the history of that king- 
dom, to a period occurring many 
— before the time to which he 
ad adverted in his speech; let 
hin look back to the period when 
Scotland was first conquered by 
the parliament. After that event 
a commission, headed by two of 
the aolest men in the Lingdom, 
lord chief justice St. John and sir 
Harry Vane, was sent by the par- 
liament into Scotland, with the ex- 
press charge “ to inquire what was 
proper to be done in respect to the 
existing laws of the realm of Scot- 
land.” The defective condition of 
those laws was notorious; and 
parliament, accordingly, dispatch- 
ed this English commission to dis- 
tribute justice. They improved 
the law, and remodelled its admi- 
nistration accordingly throughout 
that country. Infinite opposition 
and discontent were at first ex- 
cited ; the Scots of that day—the 
Camerons, the Gordons, and the 
Greemes—denounced the mem- 
bers of the commission, and those 
who sent them, as clanless rascals ; 
but happily—with a perfect indif- 
ference to those denunciations, and 
to every thing else but the rule of 
right—the commission pursued its 
labours ; and in the course of a 
few years Scotland enjoyed such 
strict justice, that the conquering 
nation could venture to quit it, 
leaving scarcely a single soldier to 
enforce the sathesity of the laws. 


The noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack had observed, that, 
to 
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to judge from the few appeals 
which came up from Ireland, no 
great evil could exist in the admi- 
nistration of justice in that king- 
dom ; but, cian. the question 
was not as to the administration of 
justice there between rich and rich, 
but between the rich and the poor, 
The evil complained of, arose not 
out of the administration of the 
law by the judges, but by the ma- 
pa. But did the noble and 
earned lord really suppose that it 
was possible for the poor peasant, 
who happened to be wronged, his 
possessions consisting of two bar- 
ren acres of land, to bring his ap- 
= before their lordships, incum- 

red as it must necessarily be 
with all the expensive accompani- 
ments of lawyers’ and solicitors’ 
bills, and parliament fees? But 
the noble earl (Liverpool) appeared 
to think that tythes possessed one 
advantage of a public and political 
nature—namely, that they brought 
the clergy into contact with the 
tenant of the soil. But what sort 
of contact was it—a forced or a 
voluntary one? To him (lord El- 
lenborough) it appeared to be 
much the same species of contact 
as that of the person beating, with 
the person beaten, with a stick. 
His own Opinion as to tythes was 
this: that the clergyman, in fu- 
ture, ought to have all that he 
has at any time had, in the way 
of tythe; all that he could, in 
short, possibly have. Whatever 
the clergyman might have taken, 
on an average of the last ten years, 
he ought to take now: and his fu- 
ture tythes ought to bear the same 


Sepa: tore nateing gor 
uce of the soil, as the tythe he 
now took bore to its present pro- 


duce. Whoever went further than 
this principle, put a limit to the 


- 


possibility of effecting a 

tion of tythes. It would not by 
possible to give a sum ad 

the demands of the dae 
though they might give him a sum, 
equal to what he now received, 
Unless this commutation, in any 
bill to be adopted, should be made 
compulsory on the parties, it would 
be perfectly ineffectual; at leas, 
he dord Ellenborough) could not 
conceive a man so blind to his ow, 
interest, as that he would volyp. 
tarily adopt such a system, if he 
contin it to be more to his ad- 
vantage to withstand it. It was 
not many weeks since several peti. 
tions on the subject of commuta. 
tion of tythes had been presented 
to their lathes: and the noble 
duke and marquis who presented 
them, expressed their readiness to 
give their aid to any improvement 
that could be effected in the system. 
But those noble peers were them- 
selves lay impropriators of tythes to 
very large amount; and where the 
proprietor of the soil was also the 
—— of the tythes, their col 
ection was quite impossible. The 
tythes must merge in the rent; 
and, accordingly, there were very 
extensive estates indeed, in some 
parts of Ireland, in which they had 
so merged. 

The earl of Blessington begged 
io suggest to the house, that when 
the pro of the church was 
taken from the Roman catholic 
occupiers and. possessors, it was 
not conferred on the established 
church, but granted to various lay 
impropriators. This appeared @ 
him to found a right in parliament 
to interfere with the system of 
tythes. 

Lord Darnley deplored the fate 
of that unfortunate country, which 
nature seemed to have destined ® 
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he happy, but which centuries of 
misgovernment had involved in 
almost hopeless misery. A revi- 
sion of the magistracy of Ireland 
might be attended with much be- 
nefit; but the measure now pend- 
ing could have the effect only of 
disgusting those gentlemen who 
were in the commission. He hoped 
the appearances, which were now 
rather against the noble marquis 
(Wellesley), with respect to his 
having neglected to ——- 
with the government at home, 
would be effectually removed by 
explanation. He (lord Darnley) 
did believe, that until the present 
lord lieutenant was appointed, it 
had been the fate of Ireland, that 
the principal officers under her go- 
vernors were servilely devoted to 
the government in England. 

Lord Holland said, that the 
noble baron (lord Ellenborough), 
who, together with himself, were 
the only persons on that side of 
the house unconnected with Ire- 
land, had so ably answered the few 
objections which had been taken 
to the original motion, that he 
(lord Holland) owed their lordships 
some apology for rising after him. 
The motion of his noble friend and 
relative went only to pledge that 

to go into an examination 

of the affairs of Ireland, with a 
ew to better her condition. But 
the noble earl opposite, in aspeech, 
certainly one of the most extraor- 
at he had ever heard, had 
answered his noble friend, by giv- 
— lordships a view of the 
nt states of society which 

had existed in different countries, 
mM ancient and modern times ; and 
had concluded all these sapient re- 
, by another motion to post- 

pone the consideration of the pre- 
ee: for, speaking in a 
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parliamentary sense, that was the 
effect of moving the previous ques- 
tion. It meant as much, as that 
what was proposed was no doubt 
a very proper thing to be done, 
but that this was not a proper time 
for adopting it. But such a pro- 
position coming from a minister of 
the crown, meant neither more nor 
less than this—‘“ this may be all 
very proper; but I cannot agree 
to it; and I call upon you, from 
the general manner in which I have 
conducted myself, to place your 
whole confidence in the executive 
government, and to leave them to 
do just what has been proposed by 
you to be done.” If that were in- 
deed its meaning, the noble earl 
(Liverpool) had introduced his pro- 
position in a very strange way. 
He had expressed his admiration 
(as who that heard the noble mar- 
quis would not have also done ?) 
at the manner in which his (lord 
Holland’s) noble friend and rela- 
tive had brought forward his mo- 
tion; but then the noble earl pro- 
ceeded to say, that he was rejoiced 
to find that it had not been made 
a party question. After this, how- 
ever, he (lord Liverpool) had gone 
on to lay the whole matter on the 
broad ground of providence, and 
to make a direct party motion by 
moving the previous question. As 
to this or that not being the er 
per time for its discussion, and as 
to holding out a promise that it 
should at some future time be con- 
sidered, these were subjects on 
which parliament had already 
had sufficient experience. He 
(lord Holland) wud not ask noble 


lords to look at what had passed 
since the union, he would ask them 
only to look at what had taken 
lace since the last session of par- 
sment. His majesty had scarcely 
U quitted 
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quitted the shores of Ireland, when 
a message came down from the 
throne, calling on their lordships to 
suspend the constitution in regard 
to the kingdom of Ireland, and to 
adopt strong coercive measures be- 
sides. A_ reluctant consent to 
these measures was wrung from 
their lordships; the noble earl op- 
posite told them that it was in the 
mind of government to do much 
better things for Ireland, and that 
this and that plan of relief and im- 
provement were in contemplation. 
‘The present government was cer- 
tainly altogether the most contem- 
plative that ever existed in the 
world; but the misfortune was, 
that nothing came of their con- 
templations. The noble earl had 
now been contemplating the mi- 
series of Ireland for 22 years, and 
the only result was, a sort of hint 
that some time or other he would 
give his opinion upon them. A 
noble duke (we believe the duke of 
Devonshire) whom he (lord Hol- 
land) regretted not to see in his 
place—and more particularly as 
that absence was understood to be 
caused by indisposition—with all 
the modesty belonging to his age, 
but with all that sober judgment 
and considerate goodness that 
seemed to be heir-looms in his 
illustrious family, a few nights 
since came up to their lordships’ 
table, and said, that notwithstand- 
ing all the princely possessions 
which he derived from them, he was 
ready to surrender his tythes, and 
to give his assent to any less bur- 
densome and less objectionable 
plan, whatever were the personal 
sacrifice it might occasion to him. 
The noble earl, as well he might, 
met that noble duke with well-de- 
served and handsomely expressed 
compliments upon this generous 


AND 


and disinterested offer; and hig 
(lord Holland’s) noble friend (the 
duke of Devonshire) was well gq. 
tisfied with the complimen 
manner in which the noble earl had 
alluded tobim. Now, for his own 
part, he (lord Holland) hoped that 
le was not naturally more suspi- 
cious than other men ; but he had 
known the noble earl some time, 
and his suspicions were a 
excited onthatevening. Som 
so, that he told his noble friend, 
the duke, to beware; that the 
noble earl had two ways of getting 
rid of any question which he de 
sired to evade; that one of these 
was an alarming and terrible way 
—-the noble earl cried “ wolf, 
and talked of the danger of the 
church, and the perils of the coun- 
try, the necessity of adhering to 
ancient principles, and his hopes 
that noble lords would not allow 
encroachments to be made, and 80 
forth: that the other way of the 
noble earl was asmooth one ; aod 
that when that was adopted, the 
noble ear] was accustomed to say— 
‘‘}] must admit this, indeed, nor 
can I deny that ; but at least some 
modifications should be made ; and 
I think the house will see the pro- 
priety of acceding to them.” It 
was against this smooth mode of 
evasion, that he (lord Holland) 
had cautioned his noble friend; 
and he would say this, that when 
ever he (lord Holland) had set his 
heart on carrying any otpell 
much preferred to hear the lofty 
and alarming tone of che 

earl than his more placid 
gentle strain. A great poet of 
antiquity, who was said to 
understood the female character 
extremely well—but he (lord Hok 
land) would not name the book, 


because he was sure that the right 


rev 
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reverend and learned prelates 
could know nothing about it—that 

t had observed, that he never 
objected to alittle scolding, and a 
little scratching, and a little pulling 
of his hair at the hands of his mis- 
tress, because he knew that softer 
moments were sure to follow: so 
he (lord Holland) felt well satisfied 
with the excited animation of the 
noble earl, but he dreaded the 
othertone. The noble lord pro- 
ceeded to comment on the nume- 
rous instances in which his majes- 
ty’sgovernment had at first = 
ed themselves never to concede 
measures which afterwards they 
brought into parliament and most 
warmly supported ; as in the cases 
of the bullion question—the inva- 
sion of the inviolable sinking 
fund—the admission of Roman 
catholics to commands in the army 
and navy. 

It was in vain for the noble earl 
to say, that under any system of 
government at all resembling that 
which now prevailed in it, Ireland 
would do better. To disguise the 
fatal mismanagement which had 
reduced Ireland to what she now 
was, the noble earl was compelled 
to digress in his speech toexamples 
of the most extraordinary states of 
society imaginable—to the Helots 
of Sparta—to the slaves at Rome, 
and to the slaves in the United 
States of America. The ‘speech 
of the noble earl was more di- 
tected against reform than appli- 
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cable to the present question. The 
noble lord (Holland) then proceed- 
ed to remark on the total absence 
of analogy between the cases of 
Scotland and Ireland ; to the mi- 
sery of Ireland under a system of 
tythes paid to the ministers of a 
religion foreign from her own ; and 
to the prosperity of Scotland im- 
mediately subsequent to the abo- 
lition of episcopacy, and the ex- 
tinction of tythes, formerly payable 
by the presbytery to ministers of 
the English church. The noble 
lord concluded his speech by re- 
minding the house, that if ever the 
circumstances of Ireland should 
render it necessary to propose the 
repeal of the union, he should be 


justified in those principles upon 


which he had formerly opposed 
that measure; and, still contend- 
ing, that where the spirit and ener- 
gies of the two nations, their habits, 
laws, and their government, could 
not be assimilated, the one must 
be the victim of the other—a life- 
less corpse attached to a living 
body ; he should again recur to 
the lines he had on that former 
occasion quoted— 

“ Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis, 


Componens manibusque mahus, atque oribus 
ora.” 


Their lordships then divided, when 
the numbers were—Contents 33, 
proxies 25, 60—Non-contents 66, 
proxies 42, 108.—Majority against 
the motion, 48. 


U 2 CHAP. V 
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CHAPTER V. 


Marriage Act—Tythes in Ireland—Petitions on the East and Wey 
India Trade—Second Reading of the Catholic Peers’ Bull— Motion op 
the Influence of the Crown—The Public Press, Scotland—The Lorg 
Chancellor's Powers—Ministerial Penstons—Budget—Greek Hos. 
tages—Motion on the Slave Trade—Superannuation Bill—Proroga- 


tion of Parliament. 


Foust of Lords, June 19.— 

Lord Ellenborough moved 
the order of the day for further 
proceedings on the marriage act 
amendment bill. 

The discussion in the committee 
was accordingly resumed. 

The archbishop of Canterbury 
rose to state his objection to the 
bill. It was the business of the 
house to impose all the protection 
the human mind could devise with 
a view to the security of marriage. 
It was their duty to prevent clan- 
destine marriages, but when mar- 
riage was once solemnized, the 
law should prevent its being dis- 
solved. The bill before the house 
did not go to that extent, and the 
right reverend prelate therefore 
opposed it. Marriage, in the 
course of debate, had been called 
a civil contract. It certainly was 
a civil contract, sanctioned by re- 
ligion. It was a solemn contract; 
a religious ceremony, performed in 
the house of God by a minister of 
the gospel. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he 
heard with great satisfaction the 
opinion of the most reverend pre- 
late, yet he could not consent to 
give up the my 77 of the bill. 
Since the debate of last night, he 
understood a noble and learned 
lord was prepared to offer clauses 


for the consideration of the house, 
which would apply to the marriage 
of minors. He. should, under 
these circumstances, withdraw his 
amendments. 

The archbishop of York con- 
curred in the opinion expressed 
the archbishop of Canterbury. 

The earl of Liverpool agreed in 
what had been said by the nei 
reverend prelates, namely, 
where a marriage had taken place, 
there should be no nullity. He 
then proposed, that the clauses of 
his noble and learned friend should 
be delivered in and reprinted with 
the bill, for the purpose of being 
recommitted. 

The lord chancellor said, the 
great object they all had in view 
was that of letting persons, who 
had undergone the ceremony of 
marriage, know whether they were 
married or not. The clauses of 
the bill then under discussion 
could not be adopted. _ It was cer- 
tainly most desirable that persons 
should know that, after the cere 
mony of marriage had taken place, 
it could not be dissolved. 

Lord Redesdale proposed, that 
the consent of persons to be mar- 


ried should be expressed in writing, 
stating that they were 21 years of 
age. The statement to be at 


by persons not related to the par 
ties. 
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ties. All persons obtaining a 
licence and marriage by fraud, to 
forfeit all the interest or emolument 
he or she may obtain by such mar- 
riage, and be liable to prosecution 
for a high misdemeanour. 

Lord Ellenborough proposed, 
that the noble and learned lord’s 
clauses might be discussed by the 
committee after the clauses in the 
bill had been disposed of. 

The lord chancellor declared his 
intention to oppose the discussion 
of the retrospective clause in the 
bill, on the ground that it ought 
to be discussed after all the other 
clauses. 

House of Commons, June 19.— 
Mr. Courtenay moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to extend the pu- 
nishment of hard labour to certain 
cases of aggravated misdemeanor. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that he 
trusted “ political” offences were 
not to be included in this bill. 

Mr. Courtenay said, the offences 
would be specified. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr, Lennard presented a peti- 
tion from 4,000 persons in Middle- 
sex, complaining of their county 
clerk taking extraordinary fees. 

Mr. Courtenay condemned the 
a, as resulting from malice. 
f there were blame, the judges of 
the court of king’s bench could be 
Nn to; and, if it were esta- 

» the clerk would be dis- 
. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the petition be rejected. 

Dr. Lushington expressed his 
astonishment that such an amend- 
ment should have been moved. 

ne interests of the petitioners 
might be small, but to them they 
Were important. It ought to be 
considered by the house; at all 
‘vents petitions ought not to be 
ejected, 
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Mr. G. Bennet said, that in- 
quiry ought to be instituted.— 
There were 18,000 cases in one 
year, at the rate of 180 per day, 
and the complaint of irregular fees 
ought to be investigated. The 
mover of the rejection on the pre- 
sent occasion he considered as the 
‘ Legislatorial Attorney” of the 
court. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he 
thought they could not reject this 
petition with safety to their own 
characters. He did not like to 
see the constant practice there was 
to resist all enquiry when the 
courts were complained of. The 
language of the petition was re- 
spectful—why, then, reject it ? 

After some further altercation, 
the opposition was withdrawn, 
and the petition received and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. James presented a petition 
from a publican named Briddle, in 
Somersetshire, complaining of the 
arbitrary conduct of two magis- 
trates, who had deprived him of 
the licence of his house, which he 
had kept with approbation for 16 
years. There had been no objec- 
tion to him till the failure of the 
bill of pains and penalties against 
the late queen, which met with 
the approbation of the whole 
parish, with one solitary exception 
On that occasion there were re 
joicings ; and afterwards it was 
resolved to take the petitioner's 
licence away, on the pretext that 
no public-house was wanted there. 
Now there was no other public- 
house within 10 miles. 

Mr. Peel and Mr. Dickenson 
defended the magistrates, and said, 
that Briddle had been repeatedly 
warned to be careful, but in vain. 
As to the insinuation about politi- 


cal feeling, one of the magistrates 
. was 
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was adverse to the “‘ mode” of 
prosecution against the queen. 
Vor three years Briddle had been 
warned, and nothing was done till 
the complaints were preferred 
against the petitioner. 

Petition ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Daly rose to bring forward 
his promised motion on the Irish 
tythes, but 

Mr. Peel and Mr. Goulburn 
strongly solicited him to postpone 
it for the present, on account of the 
late period of the session, which 
would render it impossible to ma- 
ture any measure of relief. 

Mr. Daly consented ; when 

Mr. Hume said, that as the 
motion had been abandoned by the 
hon. member, he should bring it 
forward. It was the source of 
much evil in Ireland, and it would 
not bear delay. He had _post- 
poned it on various accounts ; but 
if it were longer postponed, the 
present session would pass away 
without the house and the country 
being made acquainted with the 
grievous state of the tythe system 
in Ireland. Mr. Hume then en- 
tered at great length into a review 
of the present state of the church 
in Ireland, and commented on the 
great accumulation of pluralities in 
that country, by which the income 
of some of the clergy had become 
enormous, whilst many of the poor 
curates were reduced to the lowest 
state of absolute want. He here 
reprobated, in strong terms, the 
non-residence of the Irish clergy. 
By the returns on the table, in 
1270 Irish benefices, only 770 
clergymen resided; and of these 
1270 beneficed clergymen only 
460 had made the proper returns 
to the circular of the lord lieute- 
nant; and but few of them had 


7 


lowered their tythes in proportion 
to the fall of rents. Nay, he had 
a letter from the earl of G 
stating a rise in the amount of 
tythes made by the bishop of Wa. 
terford; and an address to the 
grand jury of Galway stated that 
tythes were now as high as when 
produce was four times the 
sent value. He thought this one 
of the great existing evils of Ire. 
land. He would not meddle with 
vested rights, but as the present 
incumbents, whether priests or 
bishops, died, he would have re- 
form introduced. The Irish were 
looking to parliament to do some- 
thing, and something they ought 
to do, even though it required that 
the house should extend its sittings 
a month beyond the period con- 
templated. The hon. member near 
him (Mr. Daly) had consented to 
withdraw his motion, but he had 
felt himself called on, in the con- 
scientious discharge of his duty, 
to move a resolution, “ That the 
house should pledge itself to go 
into an enquiry early in next ses 
sion, on the subject of tythes a 
Ireland, with a view to regulating 
the same.” 

Mr. Ellis seconded the motion. 
Though the Irish members de- 
cl themselves satisfied with 
what ministers had promised, he 
was not. 

Mr. D. Brown opposed the mo 
tion: he thought the house should 
rest satisfied with the pledge given 
by ministers. 

Sir J. Newport supported the 
motion. He would not rest @ 
the pledge given by the secretary 
for Ireland. Lord Liverpool four 
years ago made a similar promise, 
yet nothing had been done. 
thought the house ought not @ 
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te without coming to some 
resolution. Sir J. adverted to the 
union of parishes in Ireland. In 
one case five parishes had united, 
comprising a district of 22 miles 
by 14. This made it impossible 
for many to attend their parish 
churches, and greatly diminished 
the number of protestants, even 
while the general population was 
fast increasing. ‘The hon. bart. 

sed, as an amendment, “ That 
this house will, early in the next 
session, take into consideration the 
state of the tythe laws in Ireland, 
for the purpose of putting an end 
to the present system, and pro- 


viding a fair equivalent for the 


established church. 

Mr. Goulburn did not mean to 
enter at present into the subject of 
acommutation of tythes, which was 
not before the house, but he must 
oppose the present motion, as of a 
very injurious tendency, and cal- 
culated to stop the payment of 
= entirely. As to the resi- 

nce of the clergy, he felt it to 
be highly important; but things 
were not exactly as had been stated. 
Ifthe hon. member for Aberdeen 
had looked a little farther, he 
would have found 47 incumbents 
residing in parishes adjoining to 
their own. As to the bishop of 
Waterford having levied too largely 
upon tythes, it was not for his own 
personal interest. And as to the 
nght in tythes, he considered that 
as clear and as sacred as any other 
property. 

Mr. Peel and Mr. Plunkett 

oke on the same side. Messrs. 

» Brougham, and Brown sup- 
ported the amendment. 

On the house dividing, the num- 


bers were— Ayes, 65—Noes, 72— 


Mojority against the amendment 7. 
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House of Lords, June 20.— 
The marquis of Lansdown said, 
he had to present two petitions 
from Liverpool ; one praying that 
the merchants and ship owners of 
that port be allowed to trade to 
the Bast Indies, in smaller ships 
than those legalized by act of par- 
hament. The other, that the pe- 
titioners may be allowed to import 
sugar from the East Indies, on 
payment of no greater duties than 
those laid on West India sugar. 
The petitioners also complained of 
the severe restrictions imposed on 
sugar refiners, and prayed for a 
remedy. 

The petitions being read, 

Lord Bathurst said, it was not 
his intention to make any observa- 
tions on the first petition. On the 
petition respecting the sugar trade, 
which had some connection with 
the provisions of the West India 
trade bill, the petitioners prayed 
the house to withhold protection 
from the West India sugars, and 
allow the sugar of the East Indies 
to be imported, on paying the 
same duties. If parliament con- 
sented to withdraw the protection 
from the West India islands, they 
would not be placed on the same 
footing as India. In the West 
India colonies they were compel- 
led by law to transport produce in 
British ships. In the East Indies 
they might do it in the ships of all 
nations. By the 12th of George 
II., they had the advantage of ex- 
porting sugar from the West Indies 
to all nations; but the advantage 
was coupled with such regulations, 
that they received little benefit 
from that law. It had been urged, 


that the West India trade bill then 
before parliament, conveyed ad- 
vantages to the colonists, which 

ought 
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ought to induce parliament to open 
the East India sugar trade; but 
there was nothing in that bill to 
induce the house to withdraw from 
the West India trade the protec- 
tion they had hitherto enjoyed. 
[f the petitioners could Ban out 
there was not a sufficient supply 
in the West Indies to meet the 
general consumption, some ground 
might exist for the consideration 
of their claim; but that was not 
the supply was greater 
than the demand. The noble earl 
did not say the time would not 
arrive, when the opening of that 
trade might be advisable; but at 
present no cause was made out 
for a measure of that description. 
The situation of the West India 
> pulation woul | be-most lament- 
able, if parliament dissolved the 
trade, and no persons would sul- 
fer so much as the black popula- 


the case: 


tion. It would be the ruin of 


planters, and the misery of slaves. 
The house would call to mind, 
that the cultivation of sugar in the 
Fast Indies was vew. In the 
West Indics it had continued for 
uges. The petitions were then 
laid on the table. 
House of Commons, June 20.— 
Mr. Wilmot brought in a bill to 
regulate the trade between Lower 
and Upper Canada. On the mo- 
tion that it be read a first time, 
Mr. Ellice expressed the hope, 
that it would be read a first and 
second time now, and be printed. 
Sir J. Macintosh was against 
a bill of such importance being 
hurried forward, without affording 
the colonies the amplest oppor- 
tunity to consider it. It went to 
unite the colonies, and to put an 
end to the legislative assemblies ; 
and he desired that the fullest at- 
tention should be given to the bill. 


AND 


Read a first time, and ordered to 
be read a second time to-morrow, 

The chancellor of the exc 
brought in a resolution to re 
the dog tax in Ireland, except on 
hunting dogs. —Agreed to. 

Mr. Kennedy moved the second 
reading of the bill, to alter the 
mode of striking juries in criminal 
cases in Scotland. He deemed 
the bill of the greatest importance; 
and he was happy that the time 
had arrived, when the lord advyo- 
vocate would be required to show 
on what ground this bill ought to 
be res isted, if it called for oppo- 
sition. 

The lord advocate opposed the 
bill at considerable length, main- 
taining that it was uncalled for. 

Sir J. Macintosh strongly sup- 
ported the bill, and maintained 
that the administration of criminal 
justice required the bill. 

Lord Binning opposed the bill 
as unnecessary. 

Mr. H. Twiss supported the 
bill; as the law now stood, the 
judge selected the jury, and there- 
fore he, in fact, tried a man with- 
out having the check of a jury to 
restrain him. 

Mr. Peel thought there was so 
much reason in the objection of 
the honourable gentleman who 
brought forward this measure, pat- 
ticularly in those two points—the 
selection of the jury by the judge, 
and the refusal to allow the pr- 
soner. the right of challenge,—that 
he would not oppose the second 
reading of the bil i, but support its 
going to a committee. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and committed for Monday. 

House of Lords, June 21.—The 
clerk read the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Roman 
catholic peers’ bill. 


The 
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The duke of Portland rose upon 
the order, and observed, that it 
was not his intention to trespass 
long on the attention of the house. 
His object was to move the second 
reading of the bill; and it would 
be proper, first, to remind their 
lordships of the situation of ca- 
tholic peers in this country. From 
the time of the reformation to the 
5th of Elizabeth, an act existed, 
compelling members of parliament 
to take the oath of supremacy. 
A clause was, however, inserted 
in the act, exempting from its 
operation the peers of parliament. 
By virtue of that exemption, Ro- 
man catholic peers sat in parlia- 
ment till the 30th of Charles II. 
About that time came the popish 
plot, in which the catholic peers 
seemed to be implicated. Under 
the panic which existed at the 
moment, parliament took away the 
right of peers to seats in that 
house. Lord Stafford was found 
guilty, and executed; and here 
he might observe, that the execu- 
uon of that nobleman was some 
time after called a legal murder. 
Such was the circumstance which 
drove the catholics from the pri- 
vilege to which they were entitled 
by birth; but whether, or not, the 
exclusion of the Roman catholic 
peers from parliament was neces- 
sary in the reign of Charles IL., 
none could say it was necessary 
now. Queen Elizabeth had re- 
posed confidence in catholic peers ; 
she was satisfied with their loy- 
alty; and the act passed in the 
Sth year of her reign, did not ex- 
tend tothem. The experience of 
100 years proved that confidence 


. Was well founded. The noble 


duke concluded by moving the 
second reading of the bill. 
Lord Colchester, rising to ad- 
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dress the house in opposition to 
the bill, assured their lordships, 
that he sincerely wished to give 
all reasonable and safe conces- 
sions to his majesty’s Roman ca- 
tholic subjects, but he never could 
agree to give them seats in both 
houses of parliament. The ex- 
clusion of peers from parliament 
was represented by the noble duke 
to stand on nothing but popular 
prejudice ; but it would not be diffi- 
cult to prove, that that exclusion 
etind stood on the ground of 
wisdom and sound policy, and 
commenced with the acts of queen 
Elizabeth ; and the corporation 
and test acts proved how desirous 
the house of commons were to 
exclude Roman catholics from 
their own members. The act of 
Charles II. was sanctioned at the 
revolution by the prince of Orange ; 
and at the union with Scotland, 
it was enacted, that no representa- 
tive peers or commoners should 
be others than protestants. That 
provision was annexed to the act 
of union. At the distance of three 
succeeding reigns, namely, in the 
9th of George II., parliament con- 
firmed the act of king William, 
and could it be said the exclusion 
was not justified by policy? The 
noble duke had contended there 
was no ground to continue the 
exclusion; but his opinion was, 
that laws made upon general prin- 
ciples, must ever be retained as 
safeguards and guardians against 
danger. The noble duke proposed 
the repeal of these laws, and re- 
commended the bill as one of the 
best steps. The noble baron said, 
he wished to give the catholics 
fair participation in all the rights 
enjoyed by his majesty’s subjects, 
with the exception of those re- 
strictions which the —— 
ha 
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had imposed for its own safety. 
He was rejoiced when he saw 
Roman catholics of the highest 
rank assisting at the coronation. 
They were properly admitted to 
the army aud navy. He saw no 
objection to giving them civil em- 
ployment—to admit them to offices 
connected with the revenue; but 
the safeguards of the constitution 
could not be violated. The noble 
lord stated the views of the Ro- 
man catholics with respect to 
faith; and having dwelt on the 
danger which would arise from 
passing the bill, moved, as an 
amendment, that it be read a se- 
cond time this day three months. 

Lord Erskine, as on all occa- 
sions an advocate for catholic 
emancipation, supported the pre- 
sent bill. 

Lord Grenville considered it as 
only an act of justice, to which, 
on all occasions, they were bound. 
It was to restore a right, of which 
the catholic peers had unjustly 
been deprived. 

Lord Redesdale rose to oppose 
the motion. He contended, that 
the right to exclude Roman ca- 
tholics from the house of peers, 
was fully as strong, and as well 
grounded, as that by which they 
are excluded from the house of 
commons. The legislature was 
bound to protect the protestant 
church u the same grounds, 
and for the same reason, that it 
was Meee to provide that the 
king should J eoeetent: He 
was anxious that we should have 
& protestant succession, and a pro- 
testant legislature ; for in no other 
way could they effectually secure 
the safety of the constitution, and 
the happiness of the country. 

Lord Holland gave his warmest 
support to the bill, which he ob- 


served did not go so far as be 
wished. He trusted he should 
live long — to see their lord. 
ships go much further than this 
bill went. 
Their lordships then divided. 
For the second reading, 
Contents 80, proxies 10 99 
Non-contents 97, proxies 35 132 
Majority against the bill 42 
June 24.—The royal assent was 
given by commission to the fol- 
lowing bills :—the Irish malt dy. 
ties, the navigation laws, the West 
India and colonial trade bills, the 
colonial securities, the ancient 
commercial statutes repeal, im- 
portation of goods, the Irish re. 
venue inquiry, the manslaughter, 
the warrants of attorney, the re- 
cognizance bills, the vagrant laws’ 
bill, and forty-nine private bills. 
House of Commons, June 24.— 
Mr. Brougham rose to bring 
forward his motion on the subject 
of the increased influence of the 
crown. It was a subject to which 
he had directed his attention for 
the last six years; and when the 
wide-spreading difficulties of the 
country appeared in all directions, 
it would i become them to close 
the present session, without com- 
ing to some resolution on the sub- 
ject of the extent and pressure of 
the influence of the crown. It 
was calculated to destroy the ba- 
lance of the constitution ; to affect 
the influence of the people; and 
to affect the purity of that parlia- 
ment, which ought to be the pes- 
le’s safeguard. Perhaps it would 
be requisite for him to require 
that the resolution of 1780 (Mr. 
Dunning’s) should be read, de- 
claring, that the influence of the 
crown “ had increased, and ought 
to be diminished.” It was, how- 


ever, sufficiently well known 7 
an, 
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ail. According to the language 
of the constitution, placemen, as 
placemen, were objects of dis- 
trust. Placemen, contractors, 
&c. had been excluded by act 
of parliament. The proceedings 
of the revolution, and the act of 
Anne, excluded certain placemen 
and pensioners, and that esta- 
blished the principle of their being 
objects of distrust. It was the 
language and doctrine of the best 
times. It was particularly so of 
that house in 1693, when it was 
resolved, that whoever advised the 
king to refuse a bill, which went 
to reject placemen from the house, 
were enemies alike of the king 
and the constitution. He should 
next proceed to show the increase 
of the influence of the crown, by 
adverting to the increase of the 
expenditure. In 1780, the col- 
lection of the revenue then cost 
one million ; it was now more than 
quadrupled. There were then 18 
millions at the disposal of the 
crown; there were now 28 mil- 
lions, excluding the expense of 
the debt. In 1780, this country 
was engaged in war; we had now 
been at peace for years; but if 
compared with former peace esta- 
blishments, the increase was four- 
fold. They were then to consider 
the increase of the influence of the 
crown, not possibly in the number 
of persons, but in the means of 
gaining increased influence over 


It might be said that the same 
money did not go so far now as it 
did then. He would grant that 
2l. now, was only equal to 1/. in 
1780; but that only warranted a 
two-fold increase—whereas they 
beheld a four-fold one. The same 
merease took place in the army,— 
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there being an increase from 3,800 
to 27,000 officers. Was that not 
an increase of patronage’? When 
those officers, in full pay and on 
half pay, had connections all over 
the country ; when some of those 
officers held seats in that house ; 
when they were liable to be dis- 
missed, or advanced, at the nod 
of the minister, could it be said, 
that such increased patronage was 
calculated to render more secure 
the balance of the constitution? 
Besides this, there had been 19 
colonies added since 1780, and 
they gave 150 staff offices, and as 
many civil offices, besides lesser 
offices—altogether upwards of 800 
places. This was independent of 
the endless series of offices, boards, 
&c., for the collection of the re- 
venue, the management of the 
debt, the investigation of accounts, 
&c. And those 800 places, in 
addition to all the increases at 
home, were at the “ unexamina- 
ble” disposal of the ministers. He 
spoke of the increase since 1780— 
he said nothing of what existed 
before in the East and West In- 
dies, and how immense was that 
increase since 1780, even in the 
department of the colonies. He 
aid not particularly mean to dwell 
on the East India company’s pa- 
tronage ; but, considering the good 
understanding that existed between 
the company and the government, 
it ought to be taken into the ac- 
count: yet it was stated that a 
branch of government had one- 
fourteenth of the company’s pa- 
tronage, namely, that of a chair- 
man, and the deputy, which an- 


nually gave the patronage of 38 
places ; therefore they had indi- 
rect influence over 400 places. 
Thus the government had aa 
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and indirect influence over above 
1200 places, besides those at 
home, The increase of debt was 
also another means of great patro- 
nage. In all directions they saw an 
increase of the crown’s patronage, 
quadrupled at least in auioatee 
since 1780. He then proceeded 
to condemn the various taxes and 
excise acts, as calculated to add 
largely to the difficulties of carry- 
ing on trade and manufactures; 
all were placed so much under the 
executive, that to escape the traps 
to which the revenue laws exposed 
traders and merchants, they must 
act warily indeed. The heaaud 
member then descanted at con- 
siderable length on the effects 
that had been produced on the de- 
bates and decisions of that house, 
by the operation of such influence ; 
and he concluded with moving a 
resolution, that the influence of 
the crown, as it now existed, was 
not required to support the con- 
stitutional prerogative of the sove- 
reign; that it was destructive of 
the independence of that house ; 
and that it was inconsistent with 
good government. 
Lord Londonderry strongly op- 
sed the motion, maintaining that 
it was uncalled for, and even if it 
were justifiable, it had been by the 
hon. and learned member support- 
ed by most exaggerated state- 
ments ; and yet the house was re- 
quired to adopt the motion on such 
testimony. It was said, for in- 
stance, that the expense of main- 
taining the establishments of the 
country was 28 millions; now 
when his right hon. friend the 
chancellor of the exchequer came 
to state what it was, it would be 
found to be, in fact, only 18 mil- 
lions. He felt persuaded that the 
house would not adopt so danger- 


AND 


ous a motion. He denied that the 
influence of the crown had jp. 
creased since 1780; on the cop. 
trary, he contended it had dim). 
nished; and, according to the 
opinion of the late Mr. Rose, 
there had been a reduction of up- 
wards of 280 places. The meg. 
sure adopted by the late Mr, 
Pitt, of making all loans for the 
public service subjects of open 
competition, and the arrangements 
respecting the crown revenue and 
crown lands, had also consider. 
ably reduced the influence of that 
branch of the constitution. Sinee 
the close of the last war 1699 
offices had been reduced, and a 
saving effected to the public there- 
by of 340,000/. a year, and com- 
missioners were now sitting to in- 
quire into reductions which might 
still be made. This would of it- 
self prove that all which was ne- 
cessary had been done by the 
government and parliament, for 
the last 20 years, to keep the in- 
fluence of the crown within proper 
bounds. The hon. gentleman did 
not intend this motion against the 
influence of the crown; his object 
was in fact no less than what he 
called parliamentary reform ; his 
object was neither more nor less 
than an attempt to revile and de- 
grade that parliament whose ef- 
forts had saved the liberties of this 
country, and not only of this 
country, but of Europe and the 
world ; and he trusted the house 
would reject the hon, and learned 
gentleman’s motion, and pass to 
the order of the day; and he 
would move as an amendment that 
the other orders be read. ; 

Mr. Bennett supported the or- 
ginal motion ; the influence of the 
crown, he contended, had greatly 


increased of late years; there 
were 
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were at present upwards of 18,000 
civil officers in the pay of govern- 


ment. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, if the hon. 
member could make good his 
charges, he (Mr. W.) must become, 
strange as it might appear, a re- 
former; and the sooner they set 
about it, the better; but the fact 
was, those hon. gentlemen had 
misrepresented facts and assumed 
false positions. He should op- 
pose the motion as uncalled for. 

The house then divided. For 
the motion, 101; against it, 216. 
—Majority against the motion, 
115. 

June 25.— Mr. Abercromby 
rose to bring forward his motion, 
respecting the public press of 
Scotland. When a great public 
wrong had been committed, the 
people of Scotland had a right 
to expect redress. He charged 
the lord advocate, and those con- 
nected with him, with having 
abused their high situations, in 
having lent themselves to the pub- 
lic press of Scotland in a most un- 
justifiable manner. They had en- 
tered into a system to attack, 
through the public press, the cha- 
racters, moral feelings, and pro- 
fessional pee of their oppo- 
nents. He had delayed his motion, 
expecting that the trial of Borth- 
wick, the printer, would have been 
brought forward. The house knew 

individual; they knew the 
my @ he had endured; but of 
no trial had they heard—none had 
taken place. The object of his 
motion was to call the attention of 
house to the lord advocate, the 
solicitor general, the advocates 
depute, &c. With such powers, 
they had a right to expect that 
the learned lord and his colleagues 
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should not mingle themselves 
with what were likely to come 
before them in their judicial capa- 
city—He did not charge the 
learned lord with offences of omis- 
sion, but of commission. He had 
lent the sanction of his office, and 
he had given his money to pro- 
mote, by means of the public press, 
a system of private libel and 
calumny. That was the subject 
of his charge on the present occa- 
sion. He then entered into the 
details of the facts, and the histor 

of the Glasgow sentinel, which 
had grown out of the Clydesdale 
journal. He concluded with mov- 
ing for a committee. 

The lord advocate lamented that 
so much delay had taken place. If 
the case which had been repre- 
sented could be made out, he was 
unworthy of his situation; there- 
fore delay should have been avoid- 
ed. The learned gentleman then 
proceeded at considerable length 
to defend the powers he possessed, 
and the manner in which he had 
exercised those powers. If the 
individual named in the notice had 
been injured, he had his redress in 
the superior courts. As to the 
publications in question, he was 
bound to say, that his majesty’s 
government was wholly ignorant 
of the part he had taken. The 
learned lord having concluded, 
bowed to the house, and retired. 

Mr. Peel defended the conduct 
of the learned lord advocate, and 
called on the house to divest their 
minds of prejudice, and decide 
only on the merits of the case be- 
fore them. He denied that the 
learned lord had lent his money, 
his talents, or his influence, to cir- 
culate private calumny and libel ; 
on the contrary, if his learned 

friend 
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friend had lent his aid to this 
newspaper, it had been done with 
a view to put down sedition and 


blasphemy. 
The ro extended to a con- 


siderable length, when the house 
divided — For the motion 95— 
Against it 120—Majority 25. 

June 26.—Mr. M. A. Taylor 
brought forward his motion on the 
subject of the lord chancellor's 
powers, and of the appellant juris- 
diction of the house. His former 

roposition was only negatived by 

our votes; and the noble marquis 
then wished the subject to be post- 
ed till the subsequent session, 

e expenses prevented the pow- 
ers from being useful. After hav- 
ing dwelt on the defects of the ex- 
isting system, and detailed the 
failures of the plan to relieve the 
court by means of the vice chan- 
cellor, he concluded with moving, 
that the house resolve into a com- 
mittee on the vice chancellor's 
act, with a view of revising the 
same. 

Mr. J. Williams seconded the 
motion. 

The attorney general opposed 
the motion, and in order to shew 
the diligence and activity of the 
lord chancellor, enumerated the 
business brought before his lord- 
ship during the last year, viz. 
bankrupt petitions 103, motions 
418, causes 8, exceptions 6, pleas 
and demurrers 5, petitions 57, 
lunatic petitions 245, making be- 
tween 8 and 900 decisions in the 
course of the , and in the 
two preceding years still more. 
He concluded witb moving the or- 
der of the day. 

Mr. H. Twiss also opposed the 
motion of Mr, T. and on a division, 
the numbers were, for it 5], a- 
gainst it 1}08—majority 57. 


Mr. Creevey then rose to br; 
forward his motion on the subj 
of ministerial pensions, as 
by the bill passed in the lela 
of his late majesty’s reign, Phe 
hon. member contended that this 
bill was a gross waste of the 
lic money—a job by which mini. 
sters had taken 42,000/. a year to 
reward themselves. He then pro. 
ceeded to comment on the act and 
its provisions, by which ministers 
had taken the power of rewarding 
themselves into their own hands, 
and deprived the crown of that 
a which it had always 


eretofore enjoyed. The provisions , 


in this bill were also of a most ex- 
travagant kind, for by it the seere- 
tary of state, who had been two 
years in office, was to have 3000/. 
a year, whilst a judge must be 
chief justice fifteen years before he 
was entitled to 2000/. a oy 
The hon. member concluded by 
reading certain resolutions ex- 
pressive of these sentiments, and 
moving the first of them. 

Mr. Banks vindicated the bill 
and moved the order of the day. 
A warm and angry discussion then 
took place between that gentle- 
man and Mr. G. Bennett, Lord 
Londonderry, and Mr. Brougham, 
on the subject of the pension bill, 
and on a division, the numbers 
were, on the amendment (the order 
of the day), for it 143——against it 
42—majority 101. 

June 27.— Mr. Wilberforce 
brought forward a motion, found- 
ed on papers on the subject of the 
slave trade, recently laid before 


the house. The hon. member en- 
tered at considerable length into 
this subject, and contended that 
the trade was still carried on to 4 
great extent by foreign powers, 


notwithstanding existing wey 
‘ 
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and the exertions this country had 
made to suppress it. He con- 
ceded by moving a resolution, 

ing this government to in- 
crease its exertions to put an end 
to this abominable traffic. Agreed 


a of Lords, June 28.— 
The house on the motion of lord 
Ellenborough, resumed the discus- 
sionon the clauses on the marriage 
act amendment bill. 

The lord chancellor then pro- 

his clauses, of which the 
and second were agreed to 
without opposition. 

The lord chancellor then ob- 
served, that he was about to pro- 

a clause which he did not 
expect the house would agree to ; 
but it was still his duty to propose 
it, and stand by it. The clause 
would relate to titles to property 
acquired by valid consideration. 
If the house made marriages good, 
it did not follow that they ought 
to alter titles to property. The 
noble and learned wy concluded 
by moving, that, parties, the hold- 
ers of rights and titles to real and 
personal estates, should not be 
affected by this bill. 

Lords Lauderdale and Rosslyn, 
strongly opposed the clause. 

The lord chancellor defended 
the clause, but on the question 
having been | ay it was negatived. 

Several other amendments were 
made by lord Ellenborough and 
lord Redesdale ; after which the 

was agreed to, and the bill 

ted to be read a third time on 
Tuesday. 

House of Commons, June 28.— 
The report of the salt tax reso- 
lutions having been brought up— 
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Mr. Curwen moved as an a- 
mendment, that the tax be totally 
repealed. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
and Mr. Lushington defended the 
resolutions, contending that fur- 
ther reduction could not take 
place. 

A long debate followed, and 
ultimately the house divided. For 
the resolution 104—For the amend- 
ment 92.—Majority in favour of 
the resolution 12. 

Mr. Calcraft flattered himself, 
notwithstanding the large majorit 
of twelve to-night, =~ should, 
in the progress of the bill, suc- 
ceed in relieving the public from 
this obnoxious tax. 

The resolutions were then a- 
greed to, anda bill ordered ac- 
cordingly. 

House of Commons, July 1.— 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
moved, that the house go into a 
committee of ways and means. 
Agreed to. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
in the committee, rose to bring 
forward his statement of the fi- 
nances, generally termed “ the 
budget.” He said he had some 
apology to make for bringing for- 
ward his general statement before 
all the supplies had been voted ; 
but it was essential that he should 
make his statements now, and 
that certain provisions should be 
made on account of the sinking 
fund, which were voted from July 
to July. 

After a variety of statements 
of particulars, the right hon. gen- 
tleman gave the following abstract 
in figures of our expenses and 
our income, 


EXPENSES 
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EXPENSES. 
ee ae 6 ON vee ee 8 os ‘ £7,705,000 
Extra expense inlreland ....... 220,000 
7,925,000 
Se ee ee ee ee 5,480,000 
DEE Deve c eer rnesernenes de eosees 1,200,000 
Pe 1,550,000 
Extra expense in Ireland ..........-. 150,000 
ati | 1,700,000 
Greenwich Hospital, Out-Pensioners ........... 310,000 
16,615,000 
Batewegtem Euconegher Bills. ww ci cece ees 1,200,000 
17,815,000 
REDUCTION OF DEBT. 
Sinking Fund on Exchequer bills ...... 280,000 
To pay holders of five per cents........ 2,801,000 
Deficiency of ways and means, 1821 300,486 
Total for Reduction of Debt ....... eo « « «63,091,486 
£ 21,196,486 
WAYS AND MEANS FOR 1821 anv 1822, COMPARED. 
1821. 1822, 
£4,000,000 Annual Taxes .......2-0cc00. x 3,000,000 
1,500,000 Tea Duties ....... ree - 1,500,000 
200,000 Lottery .......-. ace ere eder 200,000 
RR er eee . 151,000 
500,000 Surplus pecuniary Indemnity, payable by France. 
«,¢ Repayment by Commissioners for issuing 
114,570) "Exchequer Bills for Public Works. ‘S$ 110,000 
81,630 Surplus ways and means, 1820. 
6,559,600 4,961,000 
13,000,000 Sinking Fund Loan .......... « « 7,500,000 
461,539 Bank of Ireland, increase of Capital. 
East India Company ......+.+:-- 530,300 
Commissioners for payments on account of : 
Half-Pay, Pensions, &c. .....++ > 2,450,000 
83,380 Unclaimed Dividends, &c. 
82 Interest on Land Tax. 
20,104,801 
290,436 Deficiency of ways and means, 1821. 
By Increase of Unfunded Debt ...... 5,831,570 
20,335,757 21,272,870 
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Produce of the Revenues of Great Britain and Ireland to Jan. 5, 1822. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 











ey, DOPE, « aie ame aan £ 9,135,102 
eS rg CS te oben teen 26,546,415 
er Pe, tt. . ae ee on Gee OS 6,108,640 
a a a a 1,318,000 
0g eee er ea 6,256,811 
DE oo hegnet 6s petweaess ever 1,263,274 
DE. . ones 066 ¢ 0% 6s 6% 6 @ ath Ores 223,430 
Property Tax 2 eee eee eee ee eet et eee 34,234 
Total net Revenue of Great Britain, exclusive of Property 

and War Duty on Malt ........-.-2468. 50,885,906 
Deduct Receipt upon them .. ....-.2-e4-- 34,234 
Total net Revenue of Great Britain, exclusive of Property 

and War Duty on Malt... ....-56- eee 50,851,672 

IRELAND. 

EE chctani Bite he blak ae ye Oe, Oe a ek eee 1,496,598 
Excise and Assessed Taxes .. 2... +22 eee eee 1,935,933 
Page a aM Seb Ty 'k 400,827 
NS tae, ole 6m e408 eR ERE EER 165,538 
a ie nk eg wks ee & eo 155,035 
Total net Revenue of Ireland ........-++++e6-. 4,153,931 
Total net Revenue of Great Britain and Ireland, including 

Property and War Duty on Malt .......... 54,989,837 
Deduct Receipt upon these... .....- +e ee ee 34,234 


eee 





Total net Revenue of Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive 


of Property and War Duty on Malt 


The chancellor of the exchequer 
concluded with moving a resolu- 
tion, that a sum of seven millions 
be granted by way of annuity. 

Mr. Maberly, Mr. Ellice, Mr. 
Ricardo, and Mr. Hume made 
some observations on the subject 
of the sinking fund, lamenting 


that the public still had to pay so 
much for what was so inefficient 
towards the avowed object. 

Mr. Caleraft observed, that, 
Caan to the financial arrange- 





54,955,602 


ments of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, to gain the transitory 
relief that was gained, the public 
were saddled with the additional 
expense of 70,000/. for “ manage- 
ment.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
admitted, that there undoubtedly 
was the additional charge that had 
been adverted to; but he main- 
tained, that the advantages to the 
public would be more than tanta- 
mount to the ae 

The 
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The several resolutions were 
then put and agreed to, till they 
came to that respecting the lot- 
tery. 

Mr. W. Smith spoke of the ex- 
pensive establishment for the lot- 
tery.—The house divided on the 
resolution. The numbers were— 
Ayes, 74—Noes, 34—Majority in 
favour of the lottery, 40. 

The other resolutions were 
arreed to. 

Mr. Peel moved, that the house 
co into a committee on the alien 
bill. 

Mr. Hobhouse opposed the mo- 
tion. Some pretext had been 
urged as reasons for asking for the 
former bill; but this was required 
as a measure of confidence. As 
to responsibility, 1t was nothing. 

Mr. F. Robinson defended the 
measure as necessary to the safety 
and tranquillity of the country; 
and his majesty’s government were 
responsible for the proper and tem- 
perate exercise of the power thus 
placed in their hands. 

A long debate followed. The 
house ultimately divided.—For 
going into a committee, 142— 
Against it, 60—Majority for the 
committee, 82. 

Mr. Hobhouse then moved to 
fill up the blank with the word 
‘* one” year. 

The committee then divided on 
the question for filling up the blank 
with the word “ two.”—For the 
motion, 125-—-Against it, 55— 
Majority for “ two years,” 70. 

fouse of Lords, July 2.—The 
new marriage act bill, after consi- 
derable discussion, was read the 
third time and passed. 

House of Commons, July ‘2.— 
Mr. Wodehouse moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to repeal an act 
of the present session, regarding 


licensed malt-houses, each mah. 
ing warehouse being made subject 
to a license of 41. 10s. The bili 
had, he declared, been “ smuggled” 
through both houses of parliament 

Mr. W. Smith seconded, and 
Mr. Bright supported the motiog, 
One licence heretofore covered aij 
the malting-houses; now each 
house was to be licensed: and 
when the bill was brought in, he 
understood (from Mr. Lushington) 
that it contained no material alter. 
aion. <A practice had grown up 
of bringing in bills late at night, 
-—No description of them was 
given, and accident only frequently 
brought them to light. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
admitted, that many bills were 
passed without having that atten- 
tion which they merited; but the 
state of business rendered it im- 
possible that it should be other- 
wise, when su much of their time 
was taken up with extraneous dis- 
cussion. He was willing that the 
clause in question should be re- 
pealed. 

After some remarks from Mr. 
Lockhart, Mr. Hume, Mr. Bennet, 
&c. the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hobhouse rose to bring for- 
ward his motion for the repeal of 
the house and window tax. He 
should, in the first place, move 
resolution declaratory of the fact, 
that the people of England wer 
overtaxed, and that the house and 
window tax was not requisite to 
meet the proper expenditure of the 
country. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
opposed the motion. The house 
had agreed to certain financial at 
rangements; and to agree to this 
motion would tend to prevent 
being carried into war | Me 

Mr. Maberly, Mr. Hume, ® 
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Monck, Mr. Calcraft, and Mr. 
Marwell supported the motion; 
but on a division, there appeared— 
For it 59—Against it, 146—Ma- 


ority, 87. 
 Touse of Lords, July 5.—The 
royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the roasted grain bill, 
Irish window tax, Scotch distil- 
leries, Metropolis police, Irish Ex- 

uer offices, Welsh coals, and 
two local bills, the Kilmainham 
hospital, and Brighton harbour 
bill. The commissioners were, the 
lord chancellor, earl Bathurst, and 
the earl of Shaftesbury. 

House of Commons, July 5.— 
Mr. Ald. Wood presented a peti- 
tion from inhabitants in the pa- 
rishes of Hornsey and Finchley, 

inst the Highgate chapel bill. 
If the bill were presented, he 
should resist it, and divide the 
house on it. 

Mr. Brougham trusted that the 
bill would not be pressed forward 
now. The foundation had ample 
means; it was more richly en- 
dowed than the school at Harrow. 
The bill was really of a public 
nature. 

Mr. Byng said, when his turn 
came, he should move the second 
reading of the bill. Petition read. 

Mr. Calvert presented a similar 
petition from Holloway and Kentish 
town. 

Mr. Byng soon afterwards moved 
the second reading of the High- 
gate chapel bill. 

Mr. Mite was surprised that 
this motion was made. The funds 
were left to maintain a grammar 
school, and to divert them to the 
building of a chapel was a misap- 
propriation. Besides, there was a 
suit pending in the court of Chan- 
cery on the subject; that ought 
first tp be decided. The rental 
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was between 7 and 800/. a year. 
He depended on the justice of the 
house not to interfere with the 
course of justice. He concluded 
with moving an amendment, that 
the bill be read a second time this 
day six months. 

Mr. Ald. Wood also opposed the 
bill. The bill was brought in a 
second time, which was contrary 
to the general practice of the 
house; and in favour of it they 
had not yet heard one word, He 
wished the bill to be postponed till 
next session. A clergyman might 
be maintained—but at present, the 
sexton and grave-digger were the 
only teachers of the boys. 

Sir J. Graham declared, that 
this bill was not to take away the 
jurisdiction of the court of Chan- 
cery; and in that he said the truth, 
which had not yet been spoken on 
this subject. He was against this 
bill being postponed. He was 
anxious for religious instruction, 
therefore, he supported this bill. 
He then argued in support of the 
bill. The chapel had long been 
maintained. It was in proof that 
the clergyman had married in the 
chapel, and done every act in it 
calculated to ease the mother 
church. 

Sir R. Wilson wished to know, 
if certain persons at Highgate were 
anxious to build a chapel by their 
subscriptions, why they desired to 
seize on the charitable funds ? 

Alderman Heygate said, the 
object of the founder was to es- 
tablish a grammar school; and as 
far as he understood the bill, it 
was diametrically opposed to what 
he deemed to have been the inten- 
tions of the founder. 

Mr. Brougham opposed the bill. 
He always looked with suspicion 
at both houses interfering with 

X2 private 
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private property ;—if all the mys- 
tery of private bills was unfolded, 
such a scene would be opened as 
would frighten both houses and 
disgust the country. 

Mr. Wetherell and Mr. Byng 
supported the bill. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he 
could not support the bill. It was 
agaist his advice, and that of 
his hon. colleague, that the bill was 
brought forward in the present 
session. 

Upon a division, the numbers 
were—For the bill, 69—Against it, 
62—Majority in favour of the se- 
cond reading, 7. 

The bill was then read a second 
time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted. 

Mr. Arbuthnot moved, that the 
house go into a committee of 
supply. 

On the question having been 
put, 

Mr. Bernal adverted to the dis- 
tresses in Ireland.—150,000/. had 
been voted; between 400 and 
500,000 persons were in a state of 
utter starvation, and he now wished 
to know whether government in- 
tended to do any thing more? 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the 
sums already given by the house 
to promote work amongst the poor 
had been effectual. He thought 
the measures already taken by the 
house and the government would 
go a great way to accomplish the 
objects desired. 

Mr. Dennts Browne said, pro- 
visions were never more cheap 
than now in Ireland; indeed Ire- 
land had to complain of super- 
abundance ; and yet at that mo- 
ment cargoes of provisions were 
sent thither. io corn and pro- 
vision were exported from Ireland 
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to England. He did not very welj 
understand these transactions, 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald was hurt that 
the mght hon. gentleman should 
step forward at such a time 
throw a doubt as to the al 
distress in Ireland. The distress 
had been under-stated. 

Mr. D. Browne replied, that he 
never meant to say, that there was 
no distress in Ireland; but he did 
mean to say, that the great diffi- 
culties were the want of energy 
and the want of money—diffieul- 
ties that could not be removed by 
the steps adopted. , 

After some remarks from Sir J. 
Newport, &c. the house resolved 
into the committee of supply. 

Mr. Arbuthnot moved the first 
resolution,—that 700,000/. be 
granted to meet the army extraor- 
dinaries. The committee were 
aware, that considerable reductions 
had taken place; however, he 
should give any explanation that 
might be required. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not 
mean to deny that considerable re- 
ductions had taken place. Savings 
had been effected. He also com- 
plimented the improved mode of 
making the charges regarding the 
colonies; but in the colonies great 
retrenchments were required. The 
system pursued towards the Cana- 
das was peculiarly bad. The hon. 
gentleman entered at length into 
a review of the items of expendi- 
ture, constituting the proposed 
vote of 700,000/. for the army ex- 
traordinaries. He particularly com- 
mented on the salaries paid to the 
agents in the colonies, and pro- 

posed to reduce the agent at the 
Cape 600/.; at the Mauritius, the 
same sum; at Ceylon, 1,200/.; at 
the Ionian islands, 5007. ; and at 
various 
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various others of the colonies, so 
ys to make the whole reduction, 
on this head, 6,000/. and he moved 
an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Wilmot opposed the pro- 

reduction as inconsistent 
with the public services. 

Mr. Arbuthnot also defended 
the estimates as they at present 
stood. Adverting to the budget, 
as stated by his hon. friend, he ob- 
served that his right hon. friend 
the chancellor of the exchequer 
had stated the resources and ex- 
penditure of the country, and the 
surplus as it now stood.—Who- 
evet had the honour of submitting 
the reductions next year would 
have further reductions to propose. 

Colonel Davis supported the 
amendment. 

Mr. Goulburn 
original grant. 

Mr. G. Bennet wished to be in- 
formed of some particulars. He 
considered several of their situ- 
ations as sinecures, and instanced 
in those of the secretary of the 
board of control and agent for the 
Cape, both held by an hon. gent. 
(Mr. Courtenay.) 

Mr. Courtenay stated the various 
labours in which he was engaged, 
and the benefits resulting to the 
colonies from his exertions. 

Mr. Brougham supported , the 
amendment, which was negatived 
by a majority of 27. 

House of Lérds, July 15.—The 
royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the five per cents. re- 
payments’ bill, the corn importa- 
ton, the Scotch register offices, 
the Westmorland county rates, 
and four private bills. ‘The Com- 
missioners were the lord chancellor, 
lord Redesdale, and lord Shaftes- 


e marquis of Lansdowne said 


supported the 
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he intimated, ten days ago, his 
intention of putting a question to 
the noble earl at the head of the 
treasury, respecting the commer- 
cial relations between this countr 
and the United States of South 
America. It might be known to 
the noble lord, that a British ves- 
sel, engaged in carrying on trade 
legalized by a recent act of the 
British legislature—namely, trade 
between England and the settle- 
ments of South America, had been 
captured by a Spanish ship of war, 
carried into a Spanish port, and 
condemned. It was important to 
the mercantile interest to be in- 
formed, what was the nature of the 
understanding between the govern- 
ment of Spain, this country, and 
South America, respecting a free 
trade. He wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of his ma- 
jesty’s government to recognize the 
independence of those states, and 
whether there existed any under- 
standing between this government 
and Old Spain, to give protection 
to British vessels carrying on bona 
fide trade with those colonies. He 
also wished to know whether mea- 
sures would be taken to convince 
the government of Spain of the 
intention of his majesty’s govern- 
ment to hold out effectual protec- 
tion to British ships engaged in 
that trade? 

The earl of Liverpool had no 
difficulty in giving the noble mar- 
quis explanation on the subject. 
With respect to the case of the ship, 
the Lord Collingwood, to which 
the noble marquis alluded, inform- 
ation was received some time ago 
of that ship having been captured 
on pretence of a violation of the 

ade of Buenos Ayres, and 

no time was lost ca the part of his 
majesty’s government in making 
a repre- 
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a representation of the case. If 
there had been a bona fide blockade 
of Buenos Ayres, and the Lord 
Collingwood had broken the block- 
ade, the Spanish ship would have 
been justified in preventing vessels 
voing in: but it appeared there 
was no blockade. Communica- 
tion had been made to the Spanish 
government, and the answer was, 
that no information had been re- 
ceived from South America re- 
specting the fact, but inquiry would 
be mae. With respect to the 
subject generally, he was desirous 
of stating what the situation of 
trade really was between this coun- 
try, Spain, and South America; 


Ever since the question of Spanish’ 


colonial independence was raised 
in 1808 and 1809, this countr 

had enjoyed free trade with South 
America. When monarchial go- 
vernment was restored in Spain, 
an explanation took place.—The 
English government offered their 
mediation between Spain and her 
colonies ; but it was abortive, be- 
cause Spain could not accede to 
those principles on which England 
could mediate. An understanding, 
however, always existed, that trade 
between this country and the 
Spanish colonies should not be in- 
terrupted; and if Spain should do 
away the independence of her co- 
lonies, so as to regain complete 
dominion, entire protection should 
be given to British property, and 
the colonial system of Spain should 
not be renewed without due notice 
to England. Until the restoration 
of the colonies to Old Spain, the 
trade of England to South America 
was tobe free. This was the state 
in which our trade stood until the 
passing of the late act, for alter- 
ation of the navigation laws. Al- 
though the trade was as free as it 
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could be in British ships, an alter: 
ation was made in the navigation 
act, by which the trade may algo 
be carried on in ships belonging t 
Spain, so that the intercourse be. 
tween this country and South 
America was as lawful as it could 
be between England and_ other 
countries. The navigation act not 
only legitimatized trade to and 
from this country, in ships be 

ing to the South American colonies, 
but the ships of Old Spain. Ag 
far as concerned the continent of 
South America, it was as open ag 
the trade to any country whatever, 

House of Commons, June 15.— 
Sir J. Macintosh presented a pe- 
tition from Ashton-under-Line, 
praying the house to interfere to 
protect the Greeks. 

Mr. Hume took the opportunity 
of asking, whether there was any 
truth in the statement, that some 
Greeks who had applied to the 
Ionian islands for protection had 
been refused. 

Mr. Wilmot replied, that he had 
heard nothing of such refusal to 
any limited number of Greeks; 
but if they were to present them- 
selves in large numbers, he did 
not know what might be the 
answer. 

Mr. Hutchinson condemned the 
apathy of the house and the go- 
vernment on this subject. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, it 
peared to him disgraceful thatt 
powers of Europe did not combine 
and make an effort to rescue the 
Greeks. from the present calamt- 
ties. ©The Turks ought to be i0- 


ducéd to quit Europe, and go into 
Asia. r 

Lord Londonderry did not ima- 
gine that the hon. member would 
easily persuade four or five millions 


of Turks to transport themselves 
from 
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fom Europe. As to the cruelties, 

all must deplore them; but the 

were not all on one side. He was 

maded that the Greeks were 
guilty of as extensive cruelties as 
were the Turks. 

Sir R. Wilson said that the go- 
vernment at least could repeal the 

ign enlistment act. 

lord A. Hamilton said, the 

mt situation of the Greeks 
was not very creditable to the holy 
alliance. He was at a loss to 
know what the holy alliance had 
done for the people—he was at no 
loss to know what that alliance 
had done against the people. If 
the Turkish government were un- 
able to enforce its own orders, he 
saw no chance of expiration tll 
the Greeks were extirpated. He 
trusted, however, that there would 
be impartiality at the Jonian 
islands, 

Sv R. Wilson asked whether 
the Greek flag would be respected 
in South America ? 

Lord Londonderry said, every 
effort was made to preserve neu- 
trality at the Ionian islands: and, 
as to the Greek flag, it would be 
respected like that of ‘Turkey. 

Mr. Goulburn moved that the 
Irish insurrection bill be read a 
third time, 

_Mr. Hutchinson opposed the 
bill; he was against it being made 
law without enquiry. He con- 
tended that these laws would not 
accomplish what was desired. 

system of government was 


After an extended desultory de- 
bate, in which Mr. Monck, Mr. S. 
Rice, Gen. Hart, Mr. Plunkett, 
Mr, Bennett, Mr. Goulburn, Lord 
A. Hamilton, &c. took part, the 

l was read a third time and 


passed. 
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House of Lords, July 17.— 
Earl Grosvenor rose, for the 
purpose of moving an address 
to his majesty on the subject of 
the Greek hostages cruelly but- 
chered by the Turks.—His hope 
was that he should not only be 
able to induce the lords to agree 
to his motion, but to persuade his 
majesty’s ministers to alter the line 
of conduct they had adopted. It 
was not his intention upoa that oc- 
casion to advert to the state of 
Russia and Turkey; he should 
confine himself to the object of 
his motion. The lords were aware 
of what had recently taken place 
in the island of Scio, and the 
dreadful cruelties perpetrated upon 
an unoffending people. All the 
brutal fury of the Turks had been 
let loose upon the wretched vic- 
tims, who had been guilty of no 
crime. The Greek hostages taken 
by the Turks were confined in a 
fortress at Scio, while others were 
removed to Constantinople. When 
it appeared that hostilities were not 
likely to be commenced by Russia, 
the fatal moment was chosen to 
slaughter the unfortunate hostages. 
It was said that the British mini- 
ster, as well as the ministers of 
other countries at Constantinople, 
had given a pledge, that those 
cruelties should not occur. He 
was not prepared to say the bloody 
and cruel act of the Turkish go- 
vernment was a cause of war; but 
he contended, that it ought to in- 
duce every government in Europe 
to withdraw from such detestable 
persons. The noble earl had beard 
that a Turkish frigate had been 
supplied with warlike stores in 
this country. If that report was 


grounded im truth, nothing could 
be more perfidious. There was no 
man of humanity who did not feel 

anxious 
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anxious for the cause of the Greeks. 
The struggle in which they were 
engaged must end in success or 
extermination. Every friend to 
civilization and public morals must 
wish to see a free government in 
that delightful country, which once 
was the states of Greece. The 
noble earl concluded by moving, 
that “‘ An humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, praying he 
would be graciously pleased to 
order, that there be laid before 
that house copies of dispatches 
received from the British minister 
at Constantinople, relating to the 
execution of the Greek hostages.” 

The earl of Live l said, it 
was impossible, in the discharge 
of his duty, not to oppose the mo- 
tion. It was without precedent. 
When any thing occurred in any 
foreign country which might affect 
other governments, it was fair to 
move for information. When there 
was fraud on the part of the agents 
of government, it might be ground 
for parliamentary enquiry. In the 
case before the house, an act of 
cruelty and injustice had been 
committed by the government of 
Turkey on their own subjects. 
Was that ground for the inter- 
ference of a foreign government ? 
If the noble earl’s motion could be 
agreed to, any noble lord might 
move for information respecting 
events which had taken place in 
Spain or France. If an act of 
cruelty could be prevented by the 
interference of a British minister, 
undoubtedly representation would 
be' made at times with that 
view. Lord Strangford would 
have been the last man to omit 


such interference: he interfered, - 


but not on the ground of right— 
humanity alone was his = It 
was too true that scenes had taken 
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place horrible to humanity; byt 
the noble lord might rest assured 
the cruelty was not all on one side. 
With respect to the island of Scio, 
the first horrors were committed 
by the Greeks. He did not 
that, however, to palliate the con. 
duct of the Turks. The noble 
lord had mentioned that a Turkish 
frigate had been supplied with 
ammunition in this country; no. 
thing could be more unfounded 
than such a report. There was, 
however, a vessel in our 
which had been a Turkish frigate. 
She was sent by the pacha of 
Egypt anterior to the insurrection 
in the Morea. She was 
laden with merchandize and cu- 
riosities for the British museum, 
The vessel was allowed to be re- 
paired in our ports; but arms 
and ammunition were positively 
refused. With respect to the 
Turks and the Greeks, this country 
had stood perfectly neuter. 

Lord Holland said, if the Br- 
tish minister had given a pledge 
that the hostages should be pro- 
tected, parliament had a right to 
demand explanation on that sub- 
ject, because the honour of the 
country was implicated. Mini 
sters ought to do away the foul 
aspersion cast on their conduct by 
that report. 

Lord Li declared that no 
such pledge had ever been per 

The motion was negatived with- 
out a division. 

House of Commons, July 17.— 
The house resolved itself into @ 
committee of supply on the Irish 


estimates, when the following 
sums were voted, viz. 

For the charter schools in Ire- 
land, 17,000/.—For the foundling 
hospital of ditto, 30,000/.—For 


the association for suppressing 
vice 
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vice and propagating christian 
knowledge, 6,464/4—In aid of 
Sunday schools in Ireland, 4000/. 
Also several minor sums. 

July 19.—Mr. Peel moved the 
third reading of the aliens’ regula- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Bernal opposed the bill, 
though the state of the house did 
not encourage him to go into any 
details. The bill was now avowed- 
ly a precautionary measure; it 
was not to meet a specific evil, 
but it was a bill perpetual in its 

inciple. 
eur. Wetherell strongly support- 
ed the bill, Such a power must 
be lodged somewhere ; and where 
could it be lodged with more ad- 
vantage, with more security, than 
with the crown ? 

Mr. Denman and others op- 
posed the bill, contending that its 
principle was unjust, and that it 
operated most injuriously, as far 
as the character and best interests 
of the country were concerned. 

Mr. Scarlett and Mr. Lockhart 
opposed the bill. 

After some further debate, the 
question for the third reading was 
carried, on a division, by a large 
majority, (49) and the bill was 
passed 


House of Lords, July 22.—The 
royal assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the loan bill, the naval 
and military pensions’ bill, the five 
per cents. repayments’ bill, the 
Scotch spirits drawback bill, the 
marnage act amendment bill, the 
small notes’ bill, the bankrupt 
commissioners’, the fees of court, 
new churches, Irish prison, cruelty 
to animals prevention bill, bakers’ 
regulation bill, and Middlesex 
county rates’ bill. The commis- 
stoners were the lord chancellor, 
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the earl of Shaftesbury, and lord 
Redesdale. 

House of Commons, July 22.— 
The house went into a committee 
of supply. 

Mr. Goulburn moved, that there 
be granted 9,230/. for building 
churches in Ireland. 

Mr. Hume opposed the motion. 
He should resist any further grant 
till he knew what the church al- 
ready possessed. The Irish church 
was acormorant. He trusted that 
not one shilling more would be 
granted to it. He hoped that 
much of that property would be in 
the next session brought to the 
public account. This might startle 
some gentlemen—but he sincerely 
hoped that such would be the case. 
He should therefore resist any 
further grant. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that 
this grant was not for the benefit 
of the clergy, it was to advance the 
benefit of people in the build- 
ing of churches, to promote the 
cause of morality. 

Sir W. H. Crespigney was of a 
different opinion ; as to promoting 
morality, he was afraid there was 
not much in the example that was 
set by some classes in Ireland, 
that was calculated to promote 
such a cause. 

Mr. S. Rice said, the way in 
which protestantism was promoted 
in Ireland was in the shape of a 
tax; was that likely to be suc- 
cessful ? 

Mr. C.*Wynn and Mr. R. 
Martin in favour of the 
grant. It was incumbent on them 
to supply places of worship for the 


protestants in I . 
Mr. S. Rice said, that the pre- 


sent was not a very proper time 
to apply for more money to sup- 
port 
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port and benefit the Irish church 
establishment. 

Upon division, the numbers were 
—For the resolution, 26—Against 
it, 17—Majority in its favour 9. 

Several other items were then 
disposed of without any divi- 
sion. 

July 25.—Mr. Wilberforce rose, 
and observed, that some time ago 
he had moved an address to the 
crown, earnestly entreating his 
—- to renew those strenuous 
endeavours which his ministers had 
been already exerting, to prevail 
on several of the great powers of 
Europe, who had solemnly stipu- 
lated that they would co-operate 
with us in abolishing the slave 
trade, to fulfil the sacred engage- 
ments they had contracted. His 
present motion might not unna- 
turally be deemed a sort of sup- 
plement to the former; for his 
object was to beseech his majesty’s 
ministers to take effectual mea- 
sures, without delay, for prevent- 
ing, in a great colony: which we 
have recently begun to establish, 
the extension of slavery, in cir- 
cumstances also in which a trade 
in slaves*would be the infallible 
and no distant consequence. It 
could scarcely be necessary to 
suggest how strongly we are urged 
to forbear from every the very 
smallest approximation to the cri- 
minal practices, with the conti- 
nuance of which we are reproach- 
ing our neighbours. And being 
convinted, that unless we imme- 
diately interpose to prevent it, we 
shall soon see a new slave colony 
formed, by means equally fraudu- 
lent and cruel as those which pre- 
vail on the opposite side of Africa ; 
it becomes us not to lose an hour 
in taking adequate precautions 
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against the occurrence of such ap 
evil. 

It is well known, that, two o 
three years ago, many families 
migrated to the Cape of Good 
Hope at the public expense, tj 
whose number fresh additions were 
continually making. They have 
chiefly settled in the two 
provinces of Utenhague and Al 
bany. at a very considerable dis. 
tance from Cape Town, and where 
the number of old settlers 
sessing slaves is very al 
When we first began our opera- 
tions against the slave trade, our 
warmest opponents Were accustom 
ed to say, that were we to begin 
anew, no one doubtless would 
think of commencing that traflic; 
but, on the contrary, every one 
would reprobate, in the strongest 
terms, the very idea of instituting 
such a system of atrocities. The 
same remark may justly be ap 
plied to the state of slavery. No 
man who has any sense, of the 
value of liberty, would think of 
establishing a condition of society 
so utterly at war with the rights 
and happiness of our fellow-crea- 
tures. But it is one of the very 
chief evils of slavery, that it re- 
duces its victims to such a state, 
that they cannot always be sud- 
denly emancipated, without some 
risk of danger to themselves, and 
to the peace of the community of 
which they form a part. It is but 
too true, that, especially where the 
slaves greatly outnumber the free- 
men—where the distinction be- 
tween the races is of so marked @ 
character as in the case of the 
white and black population of our 
trans-Atlantic colonies—a sudden 


enaneipeine of the slaves would 
not only be injurious to thew 


mastets, 
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mastefs, but might probably be 
also ruinous to themselves. Yet 
the objections against sudden ma- 
numission ought not to be too im- 
icitly admitted; for we have 
Lacy had instances which would 
lead us to a directly opposite con- 
clusion. During our last unhappy 
war with the United States, the 
British commander in the southern 
colonies of America invited the 
slaves to join the British standard. 
Many accordingly deserted their 
antations; and as it would have 
n cruelty and injustice to send 
them back to their old masters, 
it became a question how to dis- 
pose of them. It was proposed to 
settle several hundreds of them in 
the island of Trinidad—of course, 
as free labourers. But the plant- 
ers opposed the idea most strong- 
ly, ae nothing but failure 
é plan ; for, it was contended, 
that no free negro would ever 
work, and that of course they 
would support themselves b 
— Sir Ralph Woodford, 
wever, the governor of Trinidad, 
with an energy, as well as a bene- 
volence and an ability, which did 
him great honour, was not to be 
overborne by prejudice. Accord- 
ingly, he a. them in a part of 
the island where the experiment 
would be most safely made; and 
the result has proved favourable to 
his discernment. He might also 
adduce the instance of many of the 
soldiers of the disbanded regiments 
of blacks, both at Sierra Leone 
and other places, who have be- 
come industrious and commend- 
able labourers for their own sup- 
port. Yet, for the safe and gene- 
ral emancipation ‘of the slave popu- 
lation of our West India islands, a 
Previous moral preparation seems 
Yequisite; this is the only excuse 
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for our suffering the slavery of the 
West Indies to continue. All the 
chief advocates of the abolition of 
the slave trade—Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Fox, lord Grenville, lord Grey, 
and every other, scrupled not to 
declare, from the very first, that 
their object was, by ameliorating 
regulations, and more especially 
by stopping that influx of unin- 
structed savages, which furnished 
an excuse for continuing a harsh 
system of management, and pre- 
vented masters from looking to 
their actual stock of slaves for 
keeping up their number, to be 
surely though slowly advancing 
towards the period when these un- 
happy beings might ae 
their degraded state of slavery for 
that of a free and industrious pea- 
santry. But if, because in those 
great countries, which are the 
seats of the new British settle- 
ments, there are now a few pro- 
prietors with slaves who were 
settled there before this emigration 
took place, we were to render 
slavery the Jex loci, the pervading 
system of the whole region, we 
should be justly chargeable with 
setting on foot a state of slavery ; 
for the few slaves now there bear 
no assignable proportion to what 
will hereafter become the popula- 
tion of this extensive district. It 
becomes us now, therefore, while 
the evil is in the bud, to prevent 
its swelling and gaining strength 
and maturity, and diffusing its 
baneful seeds throughout the 
whole land. Rather let govern- 
ment endeavour to make terms 
with. the few present proprietors, 
and, by grants of land, or in some 
way of other, prevail on them to 
remove from the district; or else 
they must be placed under some 
special regulations, suited to the 

peculiarity 
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peculiarity of their circumstances, 
and calculated to prevent thew 
little stock of slaves from extend- 
ing itself, and the possession of 
slaves by the few old settlers 
affording at once temptation and 
a for the acquisition of 
slaves by the new. 

It is due to his majesty’s go- 
vernment to state, that they have 
indeed adopted two expedients for 
guarding against the extension of 
slavery; the first, by making it a 
condition of the new grants of 
land, that no slaves were to be 
employed; the second, that of 
establishing a registration of the 
slaves. Both these expedients, 
however, are utterly adequate to 
the prevention of the evil. Expe- 
rence shows, in other countries 
where government lands have been 
uneh and where forfeiture has 
been the paey of the non-ob- 
servance of certain conditions, that 
these conditions have soon fallen 
into disuse, but that the penalty 
has never been exacted. Such has 
been the case almost universally 
in the instance of the ceded islands 
in the West Indies. But the fact 
is so notorious that it will be at 
ence admitted. Besides this, it 
must also be remembered, that the 
condition attached to these grants 
at the Cape of Good Hope only 
applies to predial, and not to do- 
mestic slavery; whereas domestic 
slavery is, in some particulars, of 
a still more mali and perni- 
cious character. slaves em- 
ployed in the cultivation of land 
are indeed apt to be reduced to a 
lower state of tion, and, 
especially in the West Indies, to 
be treated too much on the same 
pane as the inferior animals. 

t, though the domestic slaves 
oecupy @ higher level where they 


are the property of menof rank ang 
education; yet, were the 
of that prison-house to be o 
to the view, O what scenes 
be displayed of the dreadful effects 
of the exercise of uncontrolled 
power, in low, uneducated minds! 
And, remember, that it is domestic 
slavery which chiefly avenges the 
injuries sustained by its immediate 
victims on their masters and mis. 
tresses, by producing all that de. 
pravation of moral character which 
never fails to be generated where 
the institution of slavery prevails. 
It may be _— specified as the 
most signal display of its depray- 
ing properties—thus constituting 
a striking instance of the truth of 
the remark, that the corruption of 
the best things sometimes renders 
them the worst—that slavery can 
even substitute a spirit of ‘brutal 
harshness and cruelty, in the place 
of the natural softness of the female 
character. Never had he taken 
a close survey of the effects of 
slavery in any Community, in which 
several humiliating instances have 
not appeared of this destruction of 
the most delightful attribute of the 
fairest portion of our species. But 
against domestic slavery, this con- 
dition in the grants is professedly 
inoperative. Nor is the — 
of a registry likely to be of much 
more avail. When we consider 
the great extent of these countries, 
how far they are from the seat, 
and how little they will be under 
the eye, of government; how, ,* 
every community, an esprit 
- parry itself, and 
oot man is di to — = 
his neighbour's infractions 
laws, even if he should be ac- 
quoinand with bare there — 
be li a registry being 
er Bs these “distant pre- 


vinces— 
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rinces—though he gratefully ac- 
knowledged its benefits near Cape 
Town, in the neighbourhood of 
which, by far the greater proportion 
of slaves is to be found. But, 
stil] more, we must remember that 
the grand principle on which we 
depend for the efficacy of the 

istry in the case of the West 
Indies, does not at all apply to 
the colony of the Cape. e 
West India planters’ estates are 
cultivated commonly with borrow- 
ed capital; and the mortgagee 
finds it necessary for his security 
from time to time to examine the 

istry of slaves; a counterpart 
of which is, or ought to be, kept 
in this country, and all variations 
from time to time communicated. 
The mortgagee knows, that if the 
slaves are not duly registered, his 
security is proportionably weaken- 
ed, and therefore he sees to its 
enforcement. Thus it may be 
said to contain within it, a self- 
executing principle. But the Cape 
cultivation is not carried on by 
borrowed capital, and therefore 
the same security fora due ob- 
servance of the registry regula- 
tions is not supplied. In short, 
both these measures are ineffectual, 
and utterly inadequate to the 
prevention of the evil to be ex- 


And would we consider what 
anevil slavery is, we could not 
but feel it our duty to provide 
effectual preventives against its 
establishing itself in a new Bri- 
tsh colony. The condition of 
slavery would infallibly be soon 
toductive of the slave trade. 
th on the land and sea bound- 
artes, the opportunities of making 

importing slaves exist in 
nt measure. To the north 
of the colony, throughout the long 
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line of its somewhat indefinite 
boundary, there is scattered a set 
of wretched and defenceless sa- 
vages, wlio could make no resist- 
ance; and beyond them, recent 
travellers have found that there are 
nations in a higher state of civili- 
zation, but too likely to learn the 
lesson of preying upon the weak- 
ness of their neighbours, and of es- 
tablishing a traffic in their persons. 
He would grant, that probably 
there may not as yet have been 
any illicit introduction of slaves 
into the new settlements. Indeed, 
he never meant to affirm that 
there had been any. But the truth 
is, that hitherto there has been no 
temptation to import slaves; but 
the temptation will soon exist, and 
then the facility with which the 
crime may be committed will as- 
suredly lead to its perpetration. 
Again: on the marine boundary 
of the new settlements, there 
would be an easy access into the 
colony for slaves from Madagascar 
and the eastern coast of Africa, 
and the various other markets 
whence slaves have been till lately 
so abundantly supplied. He ame 
ed, indeed, that we had heard 
with pleasure of some of the 
chieftains of that part of the world 
having resolved to discontinue it. 
Rhadama, the principal soverei 

of Madagascar, induced by the 
benevolent influence of governor 
Farquhar, has solemnly stipulated 
never again to suffer slaves to be 
carried from his dominions. But 
we know that the French are in 
the neighbourhood ; and unhap- 
pily wherever they are found, they 
almost naturally apply themselves 
to the prosecution of this hateful 


traffic. But he would not press 
this topic farther. Every account 
which he had received confirmed 


him 
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him in the persuasion, that, were the 
state of slavery to be established 
in those countries, a great slave 
trade would soon be infallibly pro- 
duced ; and surely the legislature 
of this country would be deeply 
criminal, if through our negligence, 
such a system should be suffered 
to spring up. We, whom Provi- 
dence has blessed with a greater 
degree of true liberty (liberty regu- 
lated and protected by law) than 
any country ever before enjoyed 
since the foundation of the world 
—what a return would it be to 
make to the Author of all our 
mercies, to be 7 ar all our 
superior wealth and power in 
marring his fair creation with such 
a blotas this! We are now justly 
distinguished for operations and 
exertions. of an opposite nature. 
We are enga in diffusing the 
light of Divine truth throughout 
the earth, by our bible societies, 
and by our missionaries, whom we 
send to enlighten and to civilize, 
in the most distant countries, the 
victims of ignorance and depravity, 
What a contradiction would it be, 
if, while we are professing our- 
selves the servants, and diffusing 
the principles of the Prince of 
Peace Love, were we to be 
establishing a system utterly and 
irreconcileably at war with the 
rights and happiness of our fellow- 
creatures—in short, a <— 
which may be justly termed one 

violation of every law, di- 
vine and human! Such a course 
would be inconsistent also with 
the ex , which the represent- 
atives and officers of our sovereign 
have of late afforded, of the in- 
stinctive love of liberty which ani- 
mates the hearts of Britons. In 
Ceylon, the judicious and active 
benevolence of the chief judge, 


AND 


sir Alexander Johnston, aided j, 
its operation governor Brow. 
rigg, laid the foundation for the 
entire extinction of slavery at ho 
distant period, by prevailing op 


the proprietors to agree that 
the dhiltiren who should be = 


after‘a certain specified da 

be freemen, “~~ a 7 
only for a short time to the masters 
of their parents, in order to make 
good the expenses of their nyr. 
we and education. In Sain 
Helena also, through the generous 
efforts of sir Hudson Lowe, and 
with the kind concurrence of the 
East India Company, a similar 
measure was established. And in 
a third instance likewise, the same 
blessed reformation was effected 
by the ever-wakeful benevolence 
of sir Stamford Raffles—“ a man 
of whom I will only say, that 
let the field on which he has to 
display his superior powers be ever 
so extensive, he will always show 
himself equal to the occasion that 
has called them forth.” 

Let not our conduct in our new 
settlements at the Cape exhibit 
so shameful a contrast to the gene- 
rous principles on which we have 
acted in these other instances. 
How should we make good the 
worst suspicions and jealousies of 
those who have imputed to us that 
our zeal for the abolition of the 
slave trade has been proms by 
self-interest, and not by a love of 
justice and humanity! Justly, 
indeed, in that case, might those 
other nations retort upon us, 0 
whom we have been so strongly 
and repeatedly enforcing the obli- 
gations which bound them, by 


good faith, no less than by every 
moral principle, to abolish 
slave trade; and what lasting tf 


proach would stain our characters, 
were 
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were we thus to show, that, while 

ssing other nations to perform 
their duty, we had been so scandal- 
ously negligent of our own! 

He would earnestly conjure the 
house to estimate this motion at 
its just importance. The countries 
which we are now beginning to 
settle are of vast extent; but, 
stilimore, by imperceptible boupda- 
ries, they communicate with the 
almost interminable regions of the 
African continent. And his ob- 
ject was, to secure, en. 
that vast extent, the prevalence 
of true British liberty, instead of 
that deadly and destructive evil 
which would poison the whole 
body of the soil, and render this 
prodigious area one wide scene 
of injustice, cruelty, and misery. 

It would be no small aggrava- 
tion of our guilt, were we to suffer 
slavery to establish itself, that the 
natives of that part of Africa, the 
Hottentots especially, who would 
but too naturally become its vic- 
ums, have of late been rescued 
from those foul and groundless 
calumnies under which they so 
long laboured. He did not only 
allude to the character given of 
them by Mr. Long, before the 
Abolitionists became the advocates 
of the African race. Then indeed 
it was unreservedly stated, that 
they held a sort of middle rank 
between the brute creation and the 
human species, and only a little 
above the ouran-outang. But let 
any one only read the catalogue 

their wrongs, as stated in the 
able and interesting work of Mr. 
Barrow—the account of the shame- 
ful injustice and cruelty with which 

y were treated, and of their 
natural qualities, so opposite in 
all respects to those which have 


deen imputed to them. Mr. Bar- 
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row states them to be “the most 
helpless, and, in their present 
condition, perhaps the most wretch- 
ed of the human race ;—duped 
out of their possessions, their 
country, and finally, out of their 
liberty.” After speaking of the 
low opinion universally formed of 
them, he represents them to be 
naturally amild, harmless, hon- 
est, faithful — ;- kind and 
affectionate to each other, and not 
incapable of strong attachments.” 
In particular, he speaks of “ their 
gratitude for any favour that is 
done them ;” and adds ‘I never 
found that any little act of kind- 
ness or attention was thrown away 
upon a Hottentot: on the con- 
trary, I have frequently had occa- 
sion to remark the joy that sparkled 
on his countenance, whenever an 
opportunity occurred to enable him 
to discharge his debt of gratitude.” 
—Again, the prejudices of | the 
colonists against these ds 

beings manifested themselves when 
general sir James Craig p d 
to form them into acorps. It was 
foretold that their drunkenness, 
their indolence, their filthiness, 
and various other bad qualities, 
insured the failure of his attempt. 
But, on the contrary, sir James 
observes, never were people more 
contented, or more grateful for 
the treatment they now. receive. 
We have “ upwards of .. three 
hundred who have been with us 
nine months, and it is with the 
opportunity of knowing them well 
that I venture to pronounce them 
an intelligent race of men: all 
who bear arms, exercise well, and 
understand immediately and per- 
fectly whatever they are taught to 
perform. What is still more 


striking, of all the qualities that 
can be ascribed to a Hottentot, 
it 
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it will little be expected that I 
should expatiate on his cleanli- 
ness, and yet it is certain that at 
this moment our Hottentot parade 
would not suffer in a comparison 
with that of some of our regular 
‘giments.” He goes on to specify 
t imstances, to prove their 
various natural and acquired 
qualities. A part of his address 
recommended this hitherto de- 
graded race of men to his majesty’s 
special protection ; and it was th 
more nec to interpose vi- 
gorously in their behalf, because 
they have been of late subjected 
to a species of ill-treatment which 
we should scarcely have antici- 
ted from Christian masters. If 
had not received the intelli- 
gence from a source of information 
on the authenticity of which he 
could implicitly rely, he should 
scarcely have credited, what how- 
ever is an undoubted fact, that it 
has of late become a practice to 
train up these poor creatures in the 
Mahommedan faith; Mahom- 
medan priests being employed as 
overseers for the purpose. It is 
alleged that the Mahommedan re- 
ligion is to be preferred for slaves 
and Hottentots to Christianity, be- 
cause it gives a securit inst 
their drunkenness, an es it 
tends to prevent the female slave 
from being inseparably bound to 
her husband, as she would be by 
the Christian rule of wedlock. He 
trusted, that, both im respect to 
the Hottentots, and to the slaves 
generally, at the Cape, particular 
mquiry will be made, whether or 
net the regulations enacted under 
the old government for their pro- 
tection and education have been 
duly observed. He had great 
reason to believe that several valu- 
able regulations of this kind had 


fallen into disuse, and that the 
revival of them is enforced Upon 
us by every consideration of justice 
and humanity. 

But surely, the honourable gen- 
tleman added, it could not be 
necessary for him to enlarge upoa 
the innumerable mischiefs of 
slavery in a British Honse of Com. 
mons, he might appeal rather to 
that instinctive love of freedom 
which burns in every British bo- 
som. It was aremark of one of 
our greatest painters, sir Joshua 

Ids, that every artist of true 
= had in his mind an ideal 
orm of excellence, which all the 
exertions of his pencil could never 
fully equal; and that he should 
have but a low opinion of the 
genius of him who could do justice 
to his own conceptions. In like 
manner, he might state, that he 
should deem that man’s sense of 
the worth of liberty to be shame- 
fully defective, which was not far 
superior to any eulogium which 
he could pronounce on it. He 
would only, therefore, call upon 
the house on this occasion to 
adopt a line of conduct conducive 
at once to their country’s honour 
and the interests of mankind. He 
concluded by moving, that an 
humble address be presented to 
his majesty, representing to his 
majesty, 

‘ That this house has learned 
with great satisfaction that his 
majesty’s government, with a just 
abhorrence of slavery, and @ ™ 
vident dread of the evils wh 
would result from its extension, 
has made it a condition in the 
grants of land which it has recent 
ly allotted within the new settle 
ments of the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, that no slave te 


bour should be employed ix 
Hee sivelias' 
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euluvation : also, that his majesty 
bas established a registry of the 
slave population : 

“That, nevertheless, from the 
great extent of the colony—from 
ts contiguity to countries whence 
slaves may at no distant period be 
easily procured —from the remote- 
vess of many of the farms that 
are scattered over its surface, and 
icom the thinness of the popula- 
ton, the due execution of all laws 
enacted for the government of 
those countries, particularly those 
for preventing the illicit extension 
of slavery, must be rendered ex- 
wemely difficult, more especially 
when self-interest shall tempt pow- 
effully to the violation of them : 

“ That the regulation, so justly 
wtroducéd into the colonial grants, 
applies only to predial slavery: 
whereas domestic slavery, while 
itisin itself at least as great an 
evil, would prove a strong tempta- 
ton tothe needy and indolent to 
procure drudges for their own use, 
and would operate with a still more 
pemmicious influence on the feelings 
and habits of the new settlers : 
b> That, as to the expediency 

a registry, the house cannot 
but fear that a slave registration 
lor so extensive a colony, com- 
pasing thousands of square miles, 
where the plantations are very 
thinly scattered, and divided from 
each _— by wide tracts of a 

and unpeopled country, 

caanot be so constituted and = 

as materially to check, 

wuch less effectually to prevent, 

fraudulent introduction of 

, where facilities exist for 
tach introduction : 

That it cannot be necessary 
& a British house of commons, 
@ addressing a British sovereign, 
“auee on the evils of slavery. 
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[t is universally acknowledged to 
be an institution essentially odious 
in its nature, baneful in its moral 
and political effects, and more es- 
pecially repugnant to the spirit 
and principle of our happy con- 
stitution ; 

“ That the continuance of the 
state where it already exists is re- 
concileable with those principles 
only on the ground of necessity ; 
and therefore to continue it in any 
country where its present extent 
should be extremely small, and 
where the local circumstances 
should be such as to admit of its 
safe and convenient abrogation, 
would scarcely be less reproachful 
than the original establishment of 
that state in a place where it had 
been previously unknown : 

“That, in forming new settle- 
ments on the African continent, 
such conduct would be pre-emi- 
nently indefensible and muschiev- 
ous, because the distinctions be- 
tween the European and coloured 
races of men must tend to extin- 
guish sympathy, while the exist- 
ence of the abject and iguomini- 
ous state of slavery would power- 
fully generate or matutain, in the 
minds both of the white colonists 
and the coloured natives of neigh- 
bouring districts, feelings towards 
each other the reverse of those 
which we are bound, no less by 
sound policy, than by every re- 
ligious and moral consideration, to 
promote. Thus the growth of 
mutual good-will and civilization 
must be materially obstructed, to 
the prevention of that secure and 
harmonious intercourse by which 
important commercial benefits 
might be obtained on the one side, 

the inestimable advantages of 
civil, moral, and religious im- 
provements ov the other. ae, 
Y © 
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of such happy eflects of African co- 
lonization, dangerous animosities, 
mutual injuries, and inveterate 
border wars, might be expected as 
the natural consequences of an 
institution, which would degrade 
the native race, and render them 
despicable in the eyes of the new 
settlers, while it would afford to 
the needy and worthless, means 
and temptations to inflict upon 
them the most cruel wrongs: 

‘* That the house also sees 
much reason to apprehend, that the 
time may come when the acts for 
abolishing the slave trade, may be 
widely and fatally contravened in 
the new settlements now forming 
in Africa, if slavery shall be per- 
mitted there as a state recognized 
by law : 

*“ That, under such circum- 
stances, no effectual means can be 
devised for preventing abuses in- 
jurious to the best interests of the 
settlers themselves, pernicious to 
the natives of Africa, and dero- 
gatory to the honour of this coun- 
try, but the extending, as far as 
possible, by a fundamental law, to 
the new African settlements, the 
same just and liberal principles of 
colonization, with such exceptions 
only as the slaves actually in the 
colony may render necessary, 
which have been so honourably 
and beneficially established at 
Sierra.Leone : 

* That we cannot but feel that 
many of the above considerations 
derive peculiar force from the 
efforts which this country has for 
some time been using to induce 
other nations to join with us in 
enforcing the abolition of the slave 
trade : that we should expose our- 
selves to just and merited re- 
proach, if it could be truly alleged, 
that, while we had been using 


AND 


those endeavours, we had beep 
violating our own principles 
permitting the state of slavery to 
establish itself in regions where it 
had previously little or no exist. 
ence, and more especially where a 
slave trade would almost inevitably 
follow : 

“ That we cannot but contem- 
plate with pleasure the honourable 
and successful efforts which, under 
the influence of his majesty’s 
vernment, aided by the liberal 
spirit of the masters, have been 
made in various British settle 
ments for meliorating the condition 
of the slaves, and for ultimately 
putting an end to the state of 
slavery: and that we cannot bat 
hope that his majesty’s gover- 
ment will studiously avail itself of 
any Opportunities it may possess of 
acting in the spirit of these be- 
nignant precedents : 

“ That we also beg leave hum- 
bly, but earnestly, to recommend 
the state of the Hottentots to his 
majesty’s benevolent care—a race 
of men long misrepresented and 
vilified, who, however, have since 
abundantly proved that any efforts 
used for their moral improvement 
would not be employed in vain: 

“That we consider that the 
communication of Christian ™® 
struction to the slaves and Hotter- 
tots, is a paramount act of daty; 
and the more necessary, because 
efforts have been made, not with- 
out success, to propagate among 
them the tenets and practices 
Mohammedanism : that no doubt 
can be entertained of the h 
result of those Christian ende 
vours: nor caa we forbear to 
dulge the gratifying hope, that by 
the gradual diffusion of the bless 
ings of civilization and of 


and religious knowledge through 
0 
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out the coloured population, those 
ed classes of our fellow- 
creatures may by degrees be raised 
from their present depressed con- 
dition, of be rendered not only 
useful members of the colonial 
community, but valuable subjects 
of the British empire.” 
Mr. Wilmot said, he should not 
the motion which had just 
been made ; but he could not for- 
bear from offering a few observa- 
tions on the speech which intro- 
duced it, as he felt that he could 
not give an unqualified assent to 
allthe incidental remarks of the 
honourable mover. ‘That honour- 
able gentleman had assumed in 
his argument, that the colony at 
the Cape, and especially the newly 
settled .part of it, might become 
agreat mart for slaves. Now he 
t that such an apprehension 
wes wholly unfounded ; and he 
firmly believed that the condition 
annexed to all new grants of land, 
that it shonld not be cultivated by 
slaves, had in no one _ instance 
been violated. Perhaps it would 
be a satisfaction to the honourable 
mover to know what was precisely 
the slave population of the dis- 
tncts in which the new settlements 
had been formed. The whole .of 
the slaves at present existing in 
these districts, amounted to 546 
males and 464 females. The 
house, however, would recollect 
that the districts in question were 
not to be considered as a new co- 
lony, but were part of an old and 
g-settled colony, throughout 
which the same laws and institu- 
Uons prevailed : it would be found 
difficult, therefore, to. establish 
distinctions which would be avail- 
in practice, or to depart at 
once from the laws and usages 
which had previously existed. 


He certainly should be very ready, 
at the same time, to encourage 
the manumission of the slaves, 
by holding out some equivalent 
to the master; but he thought it 
would be most impolitic, even in 
offering a fair equivalent, to make 
manumission compulsory on the 
owners of slaves. However much 
he deplored the evils of slavery, 
and no man could deplore them 
more sincerely, he thought that 
any thing like a sudden and gene- 
ral manumission would be ruinous, 
not only to the master, but to the 
parties it was intended to benefit, 
who, from the habits produced by 
the very condition of slavery, were, 
to a considerable degree, disquali- 
fied from exerting that energy and 
forethought which were necessa 

to make their freedom of value to 
them. He was disposed, however, 
to consider predial ae as far 
more injurious than domestic 
slavery ; although he fully agreed 
in all that had fallen from the 
honourable mover respecting the 
pernicious effects of the latter, both 
on the master and on the slave. 
It was the very reverse of mercy, 
which was twice blessed ; for this 
mstitution was twice cursed, curs- 
ing him who inflicted and him who 
bore it. Yet it ought to be re- 
membered, the evil was not of our 
creation, and he was persuaded 
that the remedy for it, to be safe, 
must be gradual. With respect 
to the clandestine importation of 
slaves from the interior, he be- 
lieved there was no just ground 
for gh it would occur: he 
had not heard of a single instance 
of the kind; and as for importa- 
tions, there seemed to be no pro- 
bability of their taking place. 


The natural difficulties of the coast 


were such as seemed to present 
Y2 insuperable 
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msuperable unpediments, and to 
form a rational security against any 
such attempt. There was a high 
surf which beat upon the shore, 
and there were no navigable rivers ; 
so that, independently of the 
vigilant measures adopted by the 
government to prevent the slave 
trade, it sol scarcely possible 
to smuggle slaves on shore. 

With respect to the Hotientots 
and other natives, their freedom 
was completely secured to them, 
being recognized by the laws; nor 
did there seem the least reason to 
apprehend any attempts on their 
liberty. In the propriety of giving 
moral and religious instruction to 
them and to the slaves, he most 
fully concurred. The subject had 
not been overlooked by his ma- 
yesty's government, and it was its 
wish to afford every facility to the 
improvement not only of the bo- 
dily comforts, but of the moral 
attainments, of the Hottentots 
and slaves in this colony ; and this 
object had befm more especially 
kept in view with respect to the 
slaves immediately under its own 
control, In short, his majesty’s 
ministers were determined to do all 
in their power to promote the ob- 
jects which the address had in 
view. He cordially concurred in 
every sentiment of the address, 
which went to the ljmitation and 
repression of slavery, so far as it 
could be made consistent with the 
rights of property, as they were 
now unfortunately established. 
They ought not, however, in con- 
sidering the wrongs of slavery, to 
lose sight of the rights of pro- 
rty. With this qualification, 

majesty’s ministers were ready 
todo their utmost to promote the 
common object of putting an end 
to slavery. 


AND 


Mr. William Smith ex 
his surprise that the beni 
gentleman (Mr. Wilmot) while he 
admitted fully that is was our duty 
to prohibit slavery in all new colo. 
nies, yet should attempt to raige 
a distinction between the case of 
such colonies in general, and that 
of the new settlements now for. 
ing in Africa, merely on the ground 
that these were only “ part of ap 
cid colony.” Where no previous 
grants existed, it was plain that 
no private claims could be set y 
in bar of the indisputable right 
which Great Britain possessed, as 
the sovereign and owner of the 
soil, to prescribe the terms on 
which lands should be held. We 
had thererefore a clear right, and 
it was no less clearly our bounden 
duty, to prohibit the very exist- 
ence of desi, whether predial 
ordomestic, within the terri 
allotted to the new settlers. 
even supposing some few gratits to 
have been previously made, the 
difficulties in the way of sucha 
prohibition did not appear to han 
to be rendered by that circum- 
stance so formidable, or so hard 
to be overcome, as they did to the 
honourable gentleman. He must 
confess, that so much magnitude 
and importance had the evils te- 
sulting from slavery acquired 
his eyes, that he could not allow 
himself to regard as insuperable 
any obstacles which might be 
alleged to stand in the way of the 
prohibition of that wretched and 
opprobious state of society. Was 
it not possible, for instance, in this 
case, even if no better 
could be devised, to divide the 
new settlements from 7 “a 

ical limit, on the 

a which liberty should be 
completely the lex locr? And if'a 
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fw insulated farms should be 
found existing within this space, 
as exceptions to the general rule, 
could no expedients be devised 
for making arrangements with the 
owners, which should equitably 
satisfy any claims they might have 
acquired ? For his part, he con- 
ceived that no difficulty, no pretext 
or excuse whatever, should be 
permitted to stand in the way of 

accomplishing so great a good. 
He would say a few words, 
however, on the nature of the 
claims pleaded for. All claims 
which were set up against the 
universal and inalienable rights of 
human nature were, in his eyes, 
less than nothing. And such he 
conceived to be the pretended 
claim of property in the persons 
of our fellow-creatures. | Would 
any man, now be bold enough to 
contend that one man had, or 
could have, an unqualified pro- 
perty in the person of another ? 
e might, indeed, acquire some 
claims on his labour; but farther 
than was necessary for the reason- 
able enforcement of these, he 
could possess no right in his per- 
son. The unqualified power over 
the negro slaves formerly contend- 
ed for, necessarily vanished as 
soon as it was allowed that negroes 
were men. Would the boldest 
asserter of the rights of masters 
venture now to advance the same 
msolent and absurd pretensions 
on this subject to which our ears 
were accustomed in the earlier 
days of this controversy ? Would 
tt now be alleged, for example, that 
oné man could possess a right to 
The or to mutilate another ? 

vety contrary was proved 
the laws which “had bee pret 
the subject. The power, then, 
the master possessed, what- 
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ever it was, was a qualified pow- 
er; a power to be restrained and 
ee by law; and certainly, 
in his opinion, no claim could be 
founded upon it for the perpetua- 
tion of slavery: nor could an 
plea be drawn from it which shoul 
be permitted to operate as a bar 
to all safe and prudent measures 
for the emancipation of slaves. 
On the contrary, he scrupled not 
to avow and to maintain, nor had 
he ever, at any period of the 
slave-trade controversy, scrupled 
to avow and to maintain, that the 
ultimate object of every friend of 
justice and humanity in this coun- 
try, must and ought to be even- 
tually to extend freedom to every 
individual within the dominions of 
Great Britain; that this freedom 
belonged to them of right; and 
that to withhold it beyond the ne- 
cessity of the case, and ge | 
to withhold it systematically, and 
in intention, for ever, was the ve 
grossest injustice. He admitted, 
indeed, that immediate emancipa- 
tion might be an injury, and not 
a benefit, to the slaves themselves : 
a period of preparation seemed to 
be necessary. The ground of this 
delay, however, was not the in- 
termediate advantage to be derived 
from their labour, but a conviction 
of its expediency as it respected 
themselves. We had to compen- 
sate to these wretched beings for 
ages of injustice; we were bound 
by the strongest obligations to train 
up these subjects of our past in- 
justice and tyranny, for an equal 
participation with ourselves in the 
blessings of liberty, and the pro- 
tection of law ; and by these con- 
siderations ought our measures to 
be strictly and conscientiously re- 
gulated. It was only while 


ceeding in such a course of action, 
adepted 
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adopted on principle and steadily 
pursued, that we could be justified 
im the retention of the negroes in 
slavery for a single hour: and he 
trusted that the eyes of all men, 
both here and in the colonies, 
would be opened to this view of 
the subject, as their clear and in- 
dispensable duty. 

he hon. gentleman (Mr. Wil- 
mot) had affirmed, that there was 
no danger lest any new slaves 
should be procured for the cultiva- 
tion of the newly settled lands ; 
and that, in point of fact, none had 
been so precured. For his own 
part, he did not regard the fact of 
no negroes having hitherto been 
clandestinely procured, even if it 
were true, as any argument for 
future security. A very short time 
had elapsed since these settlements 
had been formed. As yet slaves 
might not have been wanted, nor 
might the settlers have had the 
means of purchasing them. In 
fact, they had not hitherto had the 
means even of feeding themselves. 
Two or three successive crops had 
failed, and they would have been 
starved but for the bounty of go- 
vernment, in continuing to them 
their rations long beyond the pe- 
riod originally stipulated for.— 
But would it be always thus ?-— 
Effectual security was only to be 
found in making liberty the lex 
loct. 

The hon. gentleman had said, 
that it was impossible that the 
Hottentots, or other natives of these 
regions, should be reduced to 
slavery, as they were free, and 
as their freedom was recognized ; 
and that they could only therefore 
be employed as free hired la- 
bourers. He (Mr. Smith) had 
examined, with great attention, 
the registry of slaves transmitted 


from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
lodged in the registry office of this 
country; and he there found a 
variety of entries which were ip. 
consistent with this statement. [t 
there appeared, that while a con- 
siderable part of the slave popula- 
uon consisted of negroes, “ ¢ 
born,” or imported from “ Mada- 
gascar” and ‘* Mosambique,” yet 
many were stated to be “ busb- 
men,” men belonging to the tribes 
on the northern frontier of the co- 
lony, and some were even stated 
to be “ Hottentots.” By what 
means had these persons, free as 
they were declared to be by the 
hon. gentleman, become slaves to 
our planters ? And whatever those 
means were, whether of force or 
fraud, was it not to be feared, that 
from the same sources, as the 
temptation increased, slaves would 
be obtained in greater numbers 
than at present, if the most deci- 
sive measures were not taken to 
prevent it? Indeed, even at this 
present moment, it not unfrequent- 
ly happens that Hottentots, hired 
at first as free labourers, are re- 
duced, by the base arts of their 
employers, to the condition of 
slaves. A boor, having hired a 
Hottentot for a certain time at fixed 
wages, takes occasion to supply 
him from time to time with various 
articles, and especially with spi- 
tuous liquors, all charged at an ex- 
orbitant rate; so that when the 
period of his engagement expires, 
the Hottentot, instead of having 
any surplus of wages to receive, 
finds himself deep in debt, and 
unable to discharge it. ~_ 
brought before a magistrate, 
the debt being proved, he is hand- 
ed over to his master, that he may 
work himself out of debt; a pre 
ceeding which, in fact, often com 
demas 
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demns him to slavery for life, and 

aces him in the power of an ar- 
bitrary and rapacious master, al- 
though he is nO more a slave than 
any member of that house. As 
the settlers increased, and the 
temptations became stronger, the 
Hottentots and others might be 
subjected in still greater numbers 
to this fraudulent and cruel pro- 
cess, an evil against which it was 
of the highest importance most se- 
dulously to guard. 

The hon. gentleman had also 
endeavoured to show, that the 
danger of importing slaves by sea 
was obviated by the surf which 
protected the shores of that part 
of Africa. But was he not aware 
that an equally violent surf beat 
upon the Gold Coast and other 
parts of Western Africa, but that 
ithad never proved the slightest 
obstruction to a most extensive 
exportation of slaves? As little 
would it prove an impediment to 
their being landed on the eastern 
shores of the Cape of Good Hope. 

His honourable and _ revered 
friend, Mr. Wilberforce, had al- 
luded, with his usual eloquence, 
to the close connection of this sub- 
ject with christianity. He thought 
that branch of the argument might 
be carried farther. _ Societies, so 
humerous that they were almost 
identified with the country itself, 
had for some years been laudably 
employed in spreading, to the ut- 
most limits of the globe, the know- 
ledge and benefits of our holy re- 

on. Now it had been a fre- 
quent objection in the mouths of 
its adversaries, that, whatever 
might be the purity of its doctrine, 
nO Corresponding practical good 
had resulted from its diffusion. 
But, among the many answers 
which had been given to this ob- 
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jection, none perhaps was more 
satisfactory than the undeniable 
fact, that through the influence of 
the christian spirit, in the absence 
of any positive precept on the sub- 
ject, personal and domestic slavery 
had been banished from among 
the civilized nations of christendom, 
excepting proh pudor! as respect- 
ed the unhappy Africans in their 
colonial possessions. Now could 
we endure to be reproached with 
the glaring and disgraceful incon- 
sistency, that while zealously pur- 
suing the laudable objects just 
alluded to, we should at the same 
moment be founding, im our own 
dominions, new slave colonies, in 
direct opposition to one of the dis- 
tinguishing excellencies, the pecu- 
liar and exclusive glory, of that 
religion, for the propagation of 
which we affected so much zeal? 
On the whole, and in conclusion, 
Mr. Smith said, he hoped that not 
only would the pest of slavery be 
now, at all events, prevented from 
entering to pollute new regions, 
but that measures would be se- 
riously, and in good earnest, 
adopted, in every British posses- 
sion, for diffusing such christian 
light, and such habits of morality 
and good order, as would prepare 
the way for the safe communica- 
tion, ere long, of liberty to all wh« 
are now unhappily in bondage. 
Mr. Money said, that the ex- 
tension of slavery into the new 
settlements, dependent on the Cape 
of Good Hope, appeared to him to 
be so wrong in principle, so incon- 
sistent with the spirit of those acts 
which had for their object not only 
the abolition of the slave trade, 
but ultimately the suppression of 
slavery itself, and also so repug- 
nant to the feelings of this country, 
that he most condially concurred 
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the address proposed by lus hon. 
friend, and rejoiced to learn from 
the hon. ceentleman (Mr. Wilmot) 
that it would not meet with oppo- 
sition from him, But as that hon. 
gentleman had qualified his assent, 
and had made some objections to 
the proposition that slavery should 
be absolutely prohibited in the dis- 
trict where the new settlements 
were formed, he was desirous of 
offering a few observations on the 
subject. Now, he was decidedly 
of opinion, that neither the adop- 
tion nor the continuance of what 
was evil in principle, and cruel in 
operation, could ever be justified 
by any view to private or even to 
public advantage. In the present 
case, however, he was persuaded, 
that to permit slavery to exist, was 
not only wrong in itself, but impo- 
litic and dangerous, and contrary 
to the interests and the safety of 
the settlers themselves. 

The hon. gentleman saw difh- 
culty in preventing slavery in the 
new settlements, because it had 
been allowed by the Dutch laws at 
the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
true that, eccording to the articles 
of capitulation, when we took pos- 
session of the Cape in 1806, the 
rights and privileges previously 
enjoyed by the Dutch had been se- 
cured to them; and, among those 
privileges, if privilege it could be 
called, was that of holding their 
fellow-creatures in slavery. But, 
surely it by no means followed, 
from that stipulation, that after a 
general peace, and the cession of 
this Duteh colony in full sove- 
reignty to his majesty, we were 
hound, in respeét to the colonists, 
now become British subjects, to 
follow the laws and customs of the 
Dutch. If, under an impression 
of their inhumanity, or injustice, 
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or even inexpediency, we repealed 
our own laws, unquestionably we 
possessed the right of abrogating 
any colonial law which might be 
found to militate against the prin. 
ciples of justice or humanity, of 
which should even be found incon. 
venient in practice. And, in point 
of fact, we had exercised that right 
not merely since the complete 
cession of the colony, but from 
the very moment of its conquest, 
One of the privileges previously 
enjoyed by the Dutch, was that 
of importing slaves ; and yet our 
abolition law of 1806, followed by 
that of 1807, deprived them of this 
execrable privilege almost from 
the very moment of the capitula. 
tion: nor was this ever complained 
of as an infringement of that com- 
pact. Those who maintained the 
proposition he was combating, 
might with equal propriety con- 
tend, that the abominable practice 
of extorting evidence by torture, 
which formed a part of the Duteh 
criminal law, ought to have been 
continued ; and yet it was one of 
the first acts of the British govern- 
ment to annihilate that monstrous 
proceeding. He asserted that we 
might therefore not only prohibit 
slavery in the new settlements 
(indeed we could not do otherwise) 
but that parliament, if it should 
see fit (and for the interests of hu- 
manity he hoped, ere long, 
would see fit) might abrogate the 
old colonial laws enacted by the 
Dutch, even as respected the 
whole of the colony, and substitute 
a better system in its stead. But 
even if, from excess of tenderness 
to colonial prejudices, it were ad- 
mitted that the articles of capite- 
lation deprived us of the right to 
prohibit the old Dutch inhabitants 
from still treating their slaves 4s 

property, 
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rty, and selling them to each 
other, it could neither be required 
nor expected that, in forming new 
establishments, we should furnish 
them with new customers for their 
human merchandize. Surely we 
make it, and we ought to 
make it, an inviolable condition, 
with those whom we ‘permitted to 
migrate thither, nay, whom we 
assisted with the public money to 
settle there, that they should not 
outrage British feelings, and chris- 
tian principles, by becoming the 
pagators of slavery ; that they 
should not settle on the soil of the 
too long oppressed and injured 
continent of Africa, in order to ex- 
tend and perpetuate the oppression 
and the wrong; that they should 
not convert an infant establishment, 
reared under the auspices of a free 
and christian government, into a 
mart for the sale of human beings. 
If, however, his majesty did not 
speedily and effectually interpose, 
such would be the inevitable con- 
sequence. If there were no ground 
to apprehend that slaves would be 
procured from the interior, he was 
confident they would be introduced 
by sea. The remoteness of the 
new settlements from the seat of 
government, and their comparative 
proximity to the great eastern 
slave-marts, would present tempta- 
tions, and afford facilities, for 
smuggling slaves, which would 
neither be resisted nor neglected. 
He had said that he apprehend- 
ed danger from the permission of 
slavery in the new settlements. It 
was well known that the attacks 
ofthe Caffrees of the interior on 
our distant settlements had already 
n very formidable. If these 
should be renewed, would not the 
slaves, if — unhappily were 
allowed, naturally prone as they 
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were to discontent, and too often 
goaded to revenge by ill usage, 
consider it their interest, as afford- 
ing them the only chance of 
escape from their cruel bondage, 
to join the assailants, and thus 
give success to the invasion ? 

It had frequently been asked, if 
slavery were not permitted in the 
new settlements, how the lands 
were to be cultivated, and how the 
settlers were to be served and sub- 
sisted? His reply was, that they 
must proceed as was done in this 
and in every free country; they 
must, as far as they were able, 
cultivate their lands themselves ; 
and, if they required additional la- 
bourers, they must hire them.— 
The Hottentots, who had been 
most justly described by his hon. 
friend, Mr. Wilberforce, as a much 
misrepresented and abused people, 
were quiet, orderly, and indus- 
trious, and might easily be en- 
gaged for hire. On them instruc- 
tion had been most profitably be- 
stowed. From the Moravian and 
other missionaries they had learnt 
some of the most useful mechani- 
cal arts, and they had even be- 
come skilful in the exercise of 
them. They were the best ser- 
vants at the Cape; and in the last 
war they proved, by their admi- 
rable conduct as soldiers, that their 
gallantry and fidelity might be re- 
lied upon. The Chinese were 
also excellent labourers in the 
field, as well as skilful mechanics. 
They had proved a most valuable 
acquisition wherever they had 
chosen to migrate—at Penang, at 
Malacca, at Java, and in other 
islands of the Eastern seas—and 
might prove so also, should the 
be wanted, at the Cape of G 
Hope. 

or all the reasons he had as- 
signed, 
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signed, he most heartily agreed to 
the address that had been pro- 

osed, and he was most anxious 
that it should be adopted. 

Dr. Plallimore cordially ap- 
proved of the motion. 

Mr. Buxton said, that if he con- 
curred with the hon. secretary, in 
thinking that there existed no 
more than a bare possibility that 
slavery might be introduced into 
our new settlements at the Cape, 
that bare possibility—any hazard, 
however distant and remote—of 
spreading slavery, and slavery, 
too, aggravated by such atrocities 
as those which had been just re- 
lated by his hon. friend (Mr. Mo- 
ney), over our large territories in 
that part of the world, would be an 
unanswerable argument in favour 
of the motion. But could we 
flatter ourselves that there existed 
no more than a bare possibility ? 
This much was certain: within 
our dominions there, the value of a 
slave was one hundred and sixty 
pounds; without our dominions, 
and at no great distance, there 
were populous and savage nations, 
often engaged in war, and often 
liable to famine. Couple but the 
two facts together—the demand 
being so great, the supply being 
so ready; such an avidity to sell 
in one quarter, and to purchase in 
another—and the consequence 
seemed irresistible; namely, that 
an active slave trade would soon 
arise. It was not, in his opinion, 
so sure as gentlemen seemed to 
think, that it had not already arisen. 
In the returns of the registry, it 
appeared that many bushmen, and 
many Indians, were slaves; how 
had they been reduced to slavery ? 
it appeared, by a trial which took 
place at the , May that four ne- 
groes who had served in the Bri- 
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tish navy were then slaves— fae, 
utterly unaccountable, if we de. 
nied the existence of slave trad; 
It was clear that these four men 
had recently been reduced to 
slavery. If, in spite of the une. 
quivocal title to freedom which 
they possessed, and in spite of the 
superior intelligence which 
must have acquired, and by whi 
they were the more able to defend 
their title: if still these men had 
been enslaved, were our apprehen- 
sions groundless, that the ignorant 
natives in distant parts of the 
settlement would be fraudulently 
consigned to slavery ? To one fact, 
which proved the anxiety of the 
new British settlers to obtain 
slaves, he could himself speak. 
In conjunction with some other 
persons, he had assisted a family 
that obtained land at the Cape of 
Good Hope: an earnest applica- 
tion had since been received from 
them for a further advance of 
money, in order to enable them to 
become the purchasers of slaves. 
With these facts before us, it 
was clear, that upon the concuct 
of our government, in the course 
of the next three or four years, de- 
pended the great question, whether 
cur immense dominions in tbat 
part of Africa should, or should 
not, be cultivated by slave labour; 
whether the surrounding nations 
should, or should not, be visited 
by the havoc and desolation which 
an active slave trade would pro- 
duce; whether our own colonists, 
sent out by the capital of the coun- 
try should, or should not, be ex- 
to that moral o—— 
which slavery always produced; 
and, lastly, the question whe 
we should, or should not, stand 
before Europe detected and con- 


victed of the grossest bypacrisy ’ 
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Nothing could be conceived 
more derogatory to the character 
of the country, than the semblance 
of ajust suspicion that we should 

mit a new slave colony, and 
slave trade, to arise in our own 
dominions. We, who had stood 
foremost in the glorious cause of 
its abolition—we, who had ven- 
tured even to chide the tardiness, 
the ill faith, the inhumanity, of 
other nations— were we at length, 
outstripping even their perfidious- 
ness, to see slavery beginning in 

ts of our dominions where it 
did not exist at the period when 
we acquired them ? 

But our character would not be 
clear, if a single acre of land 
chould be cultivated by slaves 
which was not so cultivated when 
we took possession of the Cape of 
Good Hope. That was the point 
he would most earnestly press 
upon government. Let the com- 
missioners immediately determine 
the spots where slavery existed on 
our arrival, and beyond these let 
liberty be proclaimed the lex loci 
without delay. The land at the 
Cape might be divided into three 

ions :— first, the country in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Cape 
Town, which, unfortunately, was 
tilled by slaves in 1806; second, 
some few farms perhaps, at a 
greater distance, similarly circum- 
stanced; and, lastly, that vast ex- 
tent of territory which was either 
uncultivated, or cultivated by free 
labourers, when we became mas- 
ters of the soil. With regard to 
the last, and far the most import- 
ant of these, not a question could 
arise: there we were bound, alike 
by good faith, by humanity, and 
policy, utterly to prohibit 
Freedom there ought to 
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be as much the law as it is the 
law in England; and the govern- 
ment would deserve no pardon 
from the people of England, if any 
portion of this land should here- 
after be polluted by slave labour. 
With regard to the second part, 
there could surely be no compari- 
son between the loss which indivi- 
duals might sustain by the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the few farms 
where it existed, or rather the ex- 
pense which government might in- 
cur by their indemnification, and 
the mighty evil of allowing slavery 
to exist there at all, even as an 
exception to the general law.— 
There remained, then, only the 
land in the immediate vicinity of 
Cape Town. It was to be hoped 
that government would find. some 
means of inducing the proprietors 
themselves to come forward, as 
they had come forward at Ceylon 
an other places, to limit the state 
of slavery to the lives of the pre- 
sent slaves; and let no one fear 
that parliament would grudge to 
bear a part in any expense which 
might be thus incurred. The 
house might depend upon it, that 
this was a subject on which the 
people of England were very far 
from indifferent. As nothing 
would be more shameful, or more 
wicked, than the rise of slavery in 
our own possessions ; so was there 
nothing more consistent with the 
course we had pursued, or more 
congenial with the disposition and 
spirit which the people of this 
country had manifested, than the 
deliverance of the whole of our 
South African dominions from 
slavery and slave trading. To 
effect this was within the power of 
government, and was therefore 


their bounden duty. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Wilberforce replied, when 
the address was carried unani- 
mously. . 

Some important conversation 
followed, on the motion of Mr. 
Wilmot, for sending commission- 
ers of inquiry to some of our co- 
lonies. 

Mr. Wilmot said, that he rose 
to move, “ That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, 
that he would be graciously pleased 
to issue a commission, under the 
great seal, to certain individuals, 
for the purpose of examining into 
the condition of the colonies at the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
and Ceylon, and also into the ad- 
ministration of justice in the Lee- 
ward islands.” The motion, he 
stated, divided itself into two dis- 
tinct parts: first, as regarded the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Mauri- 
tius, and Ceylon; and, secondly, 
as regarded the Leeward islands. 
With respect to the first, he must 
beg leave to state, that the com- 
mission which he proposed to 
send out was one of a very gene- 
ral nature ; for the commissioners, 
if the house should approve of the 
measure, would be directed to in- 
quire into the whole state of each 
colony—imto its whole civil go- 
vernment ; into the extentto which 
its different offices might be dimi- 
nished, both in number and sala- 
ries; into the state of the laws; 
and also into the practical admini- 
stration of justice. At the Cape 
of Good Hope, the commissioners 
would be instructed to inquire into 
the very subject on which his hon. 
friend, the member for Bramber, 
had so lately addressed the house 
with sueh eloquence. They would 
have to consider the actual state 
of the slave population, and to as- 
certain the existence of the slave 
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trade, and the means of its com. 
plete prevention, if it were nota}. 
ready extinguished. The cu 

of the colony would also be sub. 
mitted to their inspection and con. 
sideration. They would, more. 
over, be desired to inquire into any 
abuses which might exist in the 
colonies, and into the nature of the 
remedies which it might be expe. 
dient to apply to them ; and su 
such improvements as might 
pear to them to be expedient and 
practicable. If he were to discuss 
at length the necessity of sending 
out such a commission to the co- 
lonies in question, he should be 
needlessly consuming the time of 
the house by entering upon the 
consideration of our whole colo- 
nial policy. He would therefore 
abstain from such an undertaking, 
and would proceed to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity which he 
had at last obtained, to give them 
some information on some of the 
points to which he had alluded in 
enumerating the objects to which 
the commissioners were to direct 
their attention, and the attainment 
of which he trusted the house 
would agree, was calculated to 
produce great and lasting benefits 
to the colonies and to the country. 
With respect to legal proceedings, 
he had to state, that instructions 
had already been sent out to take 
measures for introducing the Eng- 
lish language exclusively into the 
judicial proceedings of the Cape 
of Good Hope; and with respect 
to the diminution of offices, he was 
happy to be able to acquaint the 
house, that the noble secretary of 
state for the colonial de 

had determined not to fill up the 
office of deputy colonial secretary 
at the Cape of Good Hope, which 


was now vacant, until the commis- 
gioners 
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sioners bad made their report on 
the subject. The hon, member 
then proceeded to argue, that, if 
no other advantage accrued from 
ing out this commission to the 
Cape of Good Hope, than that of 
enlightening the public mind with 
to its actual condition, that 

would be sufficient ground for dis- 
tching it. With regard to the 
auritius, the long-continued dis- 
sensions in that colony, and the 
charges that had been preferred 
inst the chief justice of the 
island, rendered such a measure 
necessary. Such a commission 
might, indeed, be less necessary 
in the island of Ceylon; but his 
majesty’s government had no he- 
sitation to extend it to that island 
likewise, in order to satisfy the 
public regarding the manner in 
which its resources were managed : 
of which he was happy to say, 
that a dispatch, recently received 
from the governor, gave a most 
satisfactory representation. This 
was all he had to say on the first 
part of his motion. With regard 
to the second part of it—the send- 
ing out of legal commissioners to 
inquire into the state of the admi- 
nistration of justice in the Leeward 
islands—he would trespass on the 
courtesy of the house only for a 
few minutes. It would be in the 
recollection of many of the mem- 
bers whom he was then address- 
mg, that the noble lord o ite 
(lord Nugent) had eniiate a 
bill at the commencement of the 
session to improve the administra- 
tion of justice in those colonies. 
He (Mr. Wilmot) had at that time 
ested to the noble lord, that, 
such a bill was seriously 

taken into consideration by parlia- 
ment, it would be expedient to col- 
lect all the information that could 
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be obtained, in order to enable it 
to legislate — upon the sub- 
yee The noble lord concurred in 
is suggestion, and agreed to with- 
draw his bill, on condition that no 
time should be lost in sending out 
commissioners for that pu 
He could assure the noble lord, 
that, if his motion was agreed to, 
no time should be lost in forward- 
ing them to the place of their des- 
unation; though, of course,. be 
could not pretend to pledge him- 
self as to the time by which they 
would terminate their labours. 
The hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving, “* That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, 
praying shes he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions 
for issuing a commission under the 
great seal, for inquiring into the 
state of the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Mauritius, Ceylon, and the 
Leeward islands.” 

Mr. Wilberforce expressed his 
approbation of the proposed com- 
mission. He had no doubt, if the 
appointments were judiciously 
made, that good would result from 
the measure. He hoped, that, in 
addition to the points mentioned 
by his hon. friend, precise direc- 
tions would be given to the com- 
missioners to extend their inquiries 
to the state of the negroes liberated 
under the abolition laws at the 
Cape of Good Hope, who, he un- 
derstood, were retained in a servi- 
tude little less severe and degrad- 
ing than slavery itself. No good 
reason could exist why these poor 
creatures, both there and else 
where, should not be put into com- 
plete possession of their liberty, as 
at Sierra Leone, where they-had 
proved from the first, in conse- 
oe of the liberal treatment 

y had received, a most — 

class 
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class of colonists. He trusted, 
also, that due consideration would 
be given to the means of affording 
them that religious instruction 
which had proved so signally be- 
neficial to the liberated slaves at 
Sierra Leone. 

Earl Nugent said, the inquiry 
which was the object of the om 
sent motion, was one of the highest 
importance to humanity and jus- 
tice. He felt convinced that gen- 
tlemen who have not turned their 
attention particularly to questions 
of West Indian grievances, were 
little aware of the extent or nature 
of them; or of the readiness with 
which, for one’s own sake, as well 
as for that of the house, one con- 
sents to erm such a subject, 
particularly with the benefits in 
view of the very valuable informa- 
tion which he should hope that the 
report of those commissioners can- 
not fail to supply. That report, 
if the inquiry be properly ts 
ed, could not fail to be of the ut- 
most importance to the object he 
had in view. Every question of 
West Indian jurisprudence was 
surrounded by very many and very 
great difficulties. Among these 
was the difficulty of separating 
truth from falsehood, in the evi- 
dence obtained from the islands 
themselves. A general impression 
of misgovernment may often lead 
to much mis-statement, and great 
grievances may provoke to great 
exaggeration. On one point, how- 
ever, he was sure that his hon. 
friend would agree with him—that 
one of the greatest obstacles, in 
looking to an administration of 
public justice, such as we all 
should wish to see perfected in a 
British colony, unhappily lies at 
the very root of our West Indian 
system; he meant in the existence 
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of slavery : it lies in the obvious 
and insuperable anomaly of the 
attempt to introduce the machi 

of a free government into a soci 
composed of master and slaye, |p 
one respect, perhaps, this may be 
fortunate: it may be fortunate for 
the cause of humanity and libe 

in general, that, wherever that first 
vice, that fedum crimen servitutis 
exists, it 1s found impracticable to 
introduce beneficially those insti- 
tutions of government and of law 
which, under that happier dispen- 
sation of general freedom for which 
Providence designed man, are the 
best securities for the protection of 
private property and the mainte- 
nance of public justice. Whilst, 
however, it shall be unhappily ne- 
cessary, that to a certain degree 
this dreadful curse of slavery 
should yet find countenance in 
colonies dependent upon England ; 
(and one of the most grievous parts 
of that wicked and unnatural sys- 
tem is, the difficuity, when it has 
been once established, of after re- 
laxing or finally abolishing it, 
without, on the one hand, great 
caution, or, on the other, if rashly 
attempted, without great risk);— 
but, whilst this remains, it is pect- 
liarly our duty to endeavour to re- 
move, as far as we may, those 
minor obstacles which present 
themselves to the general opera- 
tion of British justice. And here 
obviously we are met by an ob- 
stacle, the smallness of the free 
white population, the only persons 
possessing any share of political 
rights. Where men live together 
in very small societies, all public 
spirit soon becomes merged in & 
feeling of private conventional at- 
rangement: a sort of corporate 
spirit soon prevails, fatal to 
fair administration of the | 
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ad, above all, public opinion be- 
a very weak and ineffectual 

check. In truth, public opinion 
in the lesser islands there is none. 
In consequence, numerous offices, 
some quite incompatible in prin- 
ciple and in duties with each other, 
are frequently held by the same 
rson. Magistrates have fre- 
quently to decide in matters of 
property, if not directly affecting 
themselves, affecting cases so 
strictly analogous to their own, 
that the principle of their own case 
is often involved in their decision 
onthe case of another. The chief 
justices of these islands, without a 
single exception, are, instead of 
being rendered independent of 
suitors, dependent for the greater 
partof their salaries upon annual 
votes of the assemblies : and these 
assemblies are entirely composed 
of resident planters, or managers 
of estates; between whom and 
their servants, or between whom 
and non-resident proprietors or 
merchants, every issue which these 
judges have to try most generally 
les. Under such a system, it may 
be difficult to expect that impar- 
tial justice can be done. It is im- 
possible to expect that magistrates, 
or courts, or judges, can be pro- 
perly respected. Judges will not 
do their duty, because they are 
dependent upon those who, either 
in their own persons or by connec- 
tion, are parties in every cause 
which come before them. Ma- 
gistrates will not do their duty, be- 
cause in the discharge of those 
duties they are absolutely uncon- 
troled. Public opinion there is 
hone: and there is no appeal 
against them, but to the island 
courts, the president of which 
courts receives his salary from 
them as members of assembly ; or 
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to the governor in council, which 
council also consists of these plant- 
ing magistrates. Hence arise 
those outrages against law and 
against humanity, which are per- 
petrated without disguise and with- 
out check, and hence arises that 
habitual disregard and contempt 
with which the institutions of jus- 
tice are treated in those islands. 

If it be thus in criminal matters, 
in cases of property it is, if possi- 
ble, even worse. Juries cannot be 
trusted where the cause lies be- 
tween residents and absentees.— 
Cases are frequently occurring, in 
which merchants and absentee 
proprietors are forced into the 
most ruinous compromises by the 
impossibility of obtaining justice 
against resident planters or ma- 
nagers. Ifit were not making an 
unauthorized use of the names of 
individuals, he could cite cases— 
he could cite a case of late occur- 
rence, in which a very eminent 
person, well known and highly re- 
spected by this house, was con- 
sulted by a non-resident proprie- 
tor concerning the recovery of a 
considerable estate violently con- 
fiscated by a resident agent. This 
gentleman felt it his outs under 
all the circumstances, to advise his 
client, and that too where no En- 
glish Jury could have hesitated in 
finding for him as plaintiff, to meet 
an offer of compromise to scarcely 
the amount of one third of the 
value of the property he had been 
so despoiled of, rather than run 
the risk of the verdict of a jury of 
managers in the island. Were be 
at liberty to mention the name of 
the adviser in this case, the opi- 
nion of such a person on the prac- 
tice of the island courts would 
have great influence with the 
house. 


In 
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In truth, he had good reason to 
believe that, under the present 
system, the nominal application 
of the forms of free government ; 
that, under the present system, a 
representative government and 
trial by jury, are instruments only 
of the most violent oppression and 
injustice. He believed that, on 
the whole, a power entirely arbi- 
trary and irresponsible, vested in 
the hands of some one with fair 
dispositions and sufficient inde- 
pendence to do justice, would, in 
a majority of cases, give a better 
chance of substantial right. Ac- 
cordingly, where a governor 1s 
found well resolved to do justice 
after his own way, without truck- 
ling to local influences, or con- 
forming himself to the prevailing 
spirit of cabal and intrigue among 
the planters, he has only to with- 
draw himself from under their 
domination, and his power be- 
comes totally arbitrary, uncon- 
troled, and practically, as far as 
relates to the authorities of the 
island, entirely irresponsible. And 
yet it is remarkable, that it is ge- 
nerally under such governors that 
the fewest grievances are suffered, 
and the fewest subjects of com- 
plaint arise. 

A dear and lamented friend of 
his, who, a few years ago held the 
pe of one of those is- 
ands, on his arrival there found 
himself invested, as is usual, with 
the joint powers of civi! and mili- 
tary governor, and, besides, with 
the presidency of the court of 
chancery. He entered upon these 
duties with an ardent desire to do 
justice according to his own sum- 
mary and soldierlike views of right 
and wrong, but with a pure and 
bumane heart, assisted by a high- 
ty cultivated understanding. He 
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wrote shortly after his 

that he had comenhal hea 
ney-general whom he found 

a person of great experience ip 
the colony, as to the extent of his 
the governor's powers. To which 
the attorney-general replied, “ Sir, 
L have been upwards of twenty 
years in the situation | now fill— 
I have often endeavoured to ascer. 
tain the precise limits of the go- 
vernor’s power; and am not yet 
able to answer your excellency’s 
question, But this I will tell you, 
sir,—they are pretty extensive, so 
long as ‘you abstain from giving 
any reasons for your conduct.— 
For example: you see that per- 
son in a nankeen coat: if your 
excellency should think fit to di- 
rect that that man be taken and 
hanged at the corner of the street, 
assign no reason, and 1 will be 
ready to take the consequences 
for your excellency.” Now, he 
did not mean that the house should 
believe, that, in this waggish sort 
of sally of the attorney-general’s, 
it was intended by that’ grave 
personage to give a regular or 
formal opinion on the extent of 
the {governor's authority; but it 
shewed, at least, that in his judg- 
ment those powers Were not very 
nicely or very narrowly cireum- 
scribed. 

On the whole he would venture 
to state—that the basis of a bet- 
ter system must be laid, first, 
the consolidation of the courts ol 
the different islands ; and, second- 
ly, in the disqualifying universally 
all persons having property, or act- 
ing as managers of property, ™ 
the islands, from holding 
offices there in any way connec 
with the administration of justice. 
He had reason to believe, 


that generally the non-resident 
prope 
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rietors and merchants would 
ie favourable to it. It would give 
the fairest chance of justice being 
administered with equality and 
with mercy ; it would provide for 
the respectability and independ- 
ence of the colonial bench at a 
much smaller aggregate charge, 
and it would give a tenfold se- 
curity to the now very precarious 
tenure of West-{ndian property. 
Sir, | do not wish to speak harsh- 
ly or disrespectfully of the mo- 
uves of judges or magistrates. It 
is sufficient for my argument to 
show, that under the present sys- 
tem their decisions will, at the 
least, be always suspected. 

Under these impressions he 
could give his vote, full of hope 
in the result of this motion. 

Mr. Hume approved of the mo- 
tion. He proposed, however, that 
the commission should be made to 
embrace the island of Trinidad, 
and he moved an amendment to 
that effect. 

Mr. Marryatt supported the 
amendment of Mr. Hume, and en- 
ered into a great variety of de- 
tals, to show the defects of the 
present mode of administering the 
government of Trinidad. His 
ilatements were intended to illus- 
rate the oppressive and arbitrary 
nature of the Spanish institutions ; 
and he particularly urged the al- 
most universal desire of the colo- 
wists that these saould be super- 
seded by a British constitution and 
by British laws. 

Mr. Goulburn denied the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Marryatt’s state- 
ments, and pledged himself that 
Papers should be laid on the table, 
early in the ensuing season, which 

fully disprove them. He 
‘utered his strong protest against 


claim of what was termed the 
1822. 
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British constitution and British 
laws for Trinidad. In a country 
like this in which we lived, where 
all the inhabitants, of whatever de- 
scription, were equal in the eye of 
the law, no system of government 
could be better adapted to pro- 
mote the happiness of the com- 
munity: but, unhappily, this was 
far from being the case in the 
West Indies. And in our slave 
colonies the effect of the British 
constitution, as it was called, 
wherever it prevailed, was to throw 
the whole power into the hands of 
the White oligarchy, to the exclu- 
sion of every other class from the 
enjoyment of the advantages of 
that constitution;— so that its 
boasted benefits were confined to 
a twentieth or thirtieth part of the 
whole population, who were thus 
enabled to tyrannize over the rest. 
In Trinidad there were about 3600 
whites of all ages and both sexes, 
but in the same island there were 
about 14,000 free persons of co- 
lour, many of them persons of 
property; and nearly twice that 
number of slaves. Now the Spa- 
nish laws secured certain privi- 
leges to the free people of colour, 
and to the slaves, which they did 
not enjoy in colonies governed by 
what was termed (though, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, most inaccurately) the British 
constitution and Briush laws ;— 
so that, in giving the boon that 
was demanded toa fraction of the 
population, we should be inflicting 
a most serious injury on the great 
mass of the community. There 
were serious difficulties, he admit- 
ted, in altering the form of govern- 
ment that had been improvidently 
granted to our old colonies—a 
form of government certainly il 


adapted to the unhappy peculiari- 
Z ties 
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ties of their case—but he could 
not consent that any further ex- 
tension should be given to this 
evil; and whenever, at any time, 
the proposition of the hon. gen- 
tleman, with respect to Trinidad, 
was brought forward, he should 
he found in his place to give it 
his most vigorous and determined 
resistance, as a proposition fraught 
with cruelty and injustice. 

Similar sentiments were expres- 
sed by Mr. Wilwot and Mr. W. 
Smith, on that part of the ques- 
tion which referred to the commu- 
nication of what was denominat- 
ed a British constitution (a Britush 
constitution in form only, not in 
substance) to the island of Trini- 
dad. The amendment of Mr. 
Hume was finally negatived, and 
the original motion of Mr. Wil- 
mot carried. 

House of Lords, July 26.—The 
royal assent was giver by com- 
mission to the following public 
bills ;—The Leather Duties Re- 
duction Bill—the Salt Duties Re- 
duction Bill—the Exchequer Bills 
Bill—the Public Works Bill—the 
Bankrupt Laws Amendment Bill 
—the Scotch Juries Bill—the Ale 
Houses Licensivg Bill—the Irish 
Insurrection Bill, and the Endow- 
ed Schools Bill. 

The Scotch Burghs Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

House of Commons.— Mr. Brog- 
den appeared at the bar with the 
report of the Superannaation Bill. 

Mr. Calcraft opposed the re- 
port. According to an account 
that had just been produced, the 
amount of the superannuations 
was 250,000/. Upwards of 
2,000 persons had been super- 
annuated. His objection to the 
tax, for it was such, was, that it 
operated partially — that it was 
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compulsory on those who hed en. 
tered ou office when such re. 
gulations did not exist; and that 
it affected those who, by insuri 
their lives or otherwise, had made 
other provision for superannuation. 
To the principle of superanoua- 
tion, a8 prospectively enforced, he 
should have no objection : and to 
enforce it in any other way would 
be cruel, harsh, and unjust. From 
insurances, where they had been 
begun, there was no. retreating ; 
and the parties were to be com- 
pelled to subscribe to the super. 
annuation fund. The noble Jord 
had said that the clerks would 
have this fund under their own pe- 
culiar care. What was the fact’ 
They had that evening a petition 
from a post-office clerk, who had 
been dismissed, properly or im- 
properly he would not say now, 
who had for 20 years subscribed 
to a superannuation fund, but 
whose family was now refused all 
relief, although 400/. had been 
subscribed during 20 years. He 
thought he had made out a case 
strong enough ; and if it came to 
a division, he thought he should 
have the feelings, if he were de- 
nied the votes, of the house. He 
was the more confident in his op- 
position, because he was support: 
ed by lord Sidmouth’s letter to his 
majesty on this subject, his lord- 
ship holding, that the principle 
was unjust, that it was violating 
faith with the public servasts. 
Mr. Canning said the bill wes 
most obnoxious in its principle—'t 
went to impose a tax on @ par 
ticular class for the relief of the 
state. That was most unjust— 
The details were equally obnox' 
ous. He did not deny the powet 
of the crown to reduce salaries; 


but to convert a plan of a0 
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eal regulation into a measure of 
parliamentary taxation, was most 
unjust. The details were unjust 
by their partial propositions. — 
They violated that faith on which 
individuals had entered othce ; 
they defrauded them, to a certain 
extent, of those prospects on which 
they had calculated. So strong 
was the act of 1811, that he ques- 
tioned much whether the princi- 
eof this bill would not be con- 
sidered by courts of law to be un- 
just and illegal. He thought the 
bill ought to be abandoned alto- 
ther. 

The chancellor of the exchequer 
said that this bill had been deem- 
ed expedient under the peculiar 
circumstances and dithculties of 
the country, and that it arose out 
of an address of last session, re- 
quiring his majesty to promote all 
possible reductions and economy. 

Lord Londonderry observed 
that it was his duty to support the 
bil, though he was free to admit 
that he did so with considerable 
pan. It had not originated with 
the ministers; it resulted from an 
address of that house, which re- 
commended a revision of all pro- 
fits of places, with the view of re- 
ducing the salaries to the period 
of 1797. 

After some further remarks, the 
report was brought up and agreed 
to 


House of Lords, July 29.—The 
toyal assent was given by com- 
mission to the charges on the 
Loan Bill, the Receiver General’s 
Bill, the Silk Bounties, the Scotch 
Burghs Bill, the Annuities Me- 
wonalizing Bill, the ‘Thames Bal- 
last Bill, and several private Bills. 

The East India Corn Bill, the 
Countervailing Duties Bill, the 
New Seuth Wales Bill, and the 
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Irish Salt Duty Reduction Bill 
were read the third time and 
passed, 

The earl of Liverpool rose to 
move the third reading of the 
alien bill, and contended that it 
was not only a salutary controul 
over designing foreigners placed 
in the hands of government, but 
the privilege of the crown to send 
away obnoxious foreigners. The 
noble earl traced the exercise of 
that privilege to the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The clause in the great 
charter applied only to fair deal- 
ing alien merchants. He con- 
cluded by moving the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

After some opposition from earl 
Darnley, lord Holland, and other 
lords, it was read the third time 
and passed. 

House of Commons.—-The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer moved the 
third reading of the superannua- 
tion bill, and proposed a clause, 
which was agreed to. It provid- 
ed that persons not contributing 
to the fund should not be entitled 
to superannuations. 

Other clauses were presented 
by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer requiring annual returns 
of superannuations, &c.—Agreed 
to. 

On the question that the bill do 
pass— 

Mr. Canning hoped that a more 
decidedly optional character would 
be given to the bill, in another 
place, as far as regarded the con- 
tributions of official characters to 
the fund. 

Bill passed, and ordered to the 
lords. 

House of Lords, July 30.—The 
royal assent was given by com- 
mission to the East India Loan 
all—the Countervailing Duties-~ 
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stage Coaches’ Duties the New 
South Wales Trade—the Alien— 
the late Queen's servants — the 
Irish Sait duties—the Seotch na- 
tional Monuments, and other pri- 
vate Bills. 

House of Lords, August 6.— 
About two o'clock his majesty ar- 
rived in the usual state at the 
louse of peers, and having taken 
his seat on the throne, the gen 
tleman usher of the black rod 
was ordered to desire the attend- 
ance of the commons. 

The speaker of the house of 
commons, accompained by a con- 
siderable number of members, 
soon appeared at the bar, and de- 
livered the following speech :— 

* May ut please your majesty— 
We, your majesty’s faithful com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in par- 
lament assembled, attend your 
majesty with the last bill of sup- 
ply of a session most unusual in 
its duration, and in which subjects 
of the highest importance to the 
country, and | may add, too, of 
the greatest difliculty and delica- 
cy, have engrossed our anxious and 
unwearied attention. 

* Your majesty was graciously 
pleased, at the commencement of 
the session, to suggest for our 
early consideration, the distress 
under which the agricultural dis- 
tricts in this country were labour- 
ing, and the disorders and out- 
rages which were prevailing 
through large districts in Ireland. 

* Sire,—In considering the dis- 
tress of the agricultural districts, 
a subject over which parliament 
alone could have but a very par- 
tial and imperfect controul—it was 
obvious that the only efficient re- 
lief within our reach was such a 
reduction of taxation as could be 
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efiected consistent with an ade. 
quate provision for the services of 
the state, and with a due regard 
to the maintenance of public cre- 
dit. 

“ After a detailed and _ seruti- 
nizing examination of the esti- 
mates for the current year, a re- 
mission of taxation, large In its 
amount, and we hope as consider- 
able in its relief, has been effect- 
ed by a new apportionment of the 
burden arising from the payment 
of the military and naval pensions 
and civil superannuations, and by 
areduction of the 5 per cent. 
arnuities, one of the greatest fi- 
nancial ineasures that the history 
of this country can afford, and car- 
ried into execution with less of 
difficulty, delay, or embarrass- 
ment than could have been antici- 
pated by the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. And further, we have 
made such new regulations with 
respect to the introduction of 
foreign corn into the home market, 
as we hope mav relieve the British 
crower from those inconveniences 
and losses, to which, under the 
former law, he might have been 
subject. 

‘ In considering, Sire, the state 
of Ireland, we lost no time in 
passing such measures as seemed 
best calculated to restore peace 
and tranquillity to the disturbed 
districts. These measures, severe 
as they were, from the emergency 
that called for them, were enacted 
but for a very limited period ; and 
when the time arrived for their re- 
consideration, though compelled 
to renew the Insurrection Act, 't 
was matter of great consolation (0 
us, that no necessity existed for 
further continuing the Habeas Cor- 
pus act. 


 Scarcely, however, had we 
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concluded these painful delibera- 
tions, when a louder and more la- 
mentable call was made on our 
attention. 

«Famine, with its usual at- 
tendant, deadly disease, were 
raging in large and populous dis- 
irets in Lreland, and were extend- 
ing their ravages with a speed 
and =malignity that threatened 
both death and destruction to all 
around. 

“This was no time, Sire, to 
discuss the difficulty and delicacy 
(as under more ordimary circum- 


stances) of the interference of 


parliament with the food of the 
people. 

“ There was but one course con- 
sistent either with the feelings or 
with the duty of a British house 
of commons, liberally and prompt- 
lyto advance every supply that 
your majesty’s confidential advis- 
ers in Ireland could conceive ne- 
cessary to arrest the progress of 
80 grievous a visitation. 

“Sire, we performed this duty 
most promptly and most cheer- 
fully; and we trust most sincere- 
lv that the object may be accom- 
plished. 

“ It would ill become me to de- 
lail at vreater length the various 
other subjects of great importance 
with which we have been occu- 
pied; but I may be permitted, in 
conclusion, to express a perfect 
conviction, that your majesty’s 
faithful ;commons, by their un- 
Wearied assiduity of deliberation 
through this long and laborious ses- 
sion,and by their sincere and zealous 
exertions to effect whatever might 
be most conducive to the present re- 
lief, and to the permanent interests 
of the empire at large, have en- 
titled themselves to your majesty’s 
most gracivus approbation, and to 
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the full and entire confidence of 
the public. 

‘* The bill which | have now 
humbly to present to your majesty 
is entitled * An act for applying 
certain monies, therein mentioned, 
for the service of the year 1822, 
and for further appropriating the 
supplies granted in this session of 
parliament,’ to which with all hu- 
mility we pray your majesty’s royal 
assent.” 

The speaker then presented the 
appropriation act, and the royal 
assent was given to it and other 
bills, vez. to the general turnpike 
bill, the insolvent debtors’ bill, the 
Irish tithes’ bill, the Irish insolvent 
debtors’ bill, and the Caledonian 
asylum bill. 

His majesty then read the speech 
prepared for closing the session, 
which was in the following terms : 
“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ IT cannot release you from 
your attendance i_ parliament, 
without assuring you how sensible 
I am ef the attention you have 
paid to the many important ob- 
jects which have been brought be- 
fore you in the course of this long 
and laborious session. 

“IT continue to receive from fo- 
reign powers the strongest assur- 
ances of their friendly disposition 
towards this country; and I have 
the satisfaction of believing, that 
the differences which had unfortu- 
nately arisen between the court of 
St. Petersburgh and the Ottoman 
Porte are im such a train of ad- 
justment as to afford a fair prospect 
that the peace of Europe will not 
be disturbed. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, 

“] thank you for the supplies 
which you have granted me for the 
service of the present year, and for 

the 
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the wisdom you have manifested 
in availing yourselves of the first 
opportumiiy to reduce the interest 
of a part of the national debt, with- 
out the least infringement of par- 
liamentary faith. 

“ Te is most gratifying to me 
that vou should have been enabled, 
in consequence 
other measures, to relieve my 
eople from some of their burdens. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The distress which has for 
some months past pervaded a con- 
siderable portion of Ireland, arising 
principally from the failure of that 


crop on which the great body of 


the population depends for their 
subsistence, has deeply affected 
me. 

* The measures which you have 
adopted for the relief of the suf- 
ferers meet with my warmest ap- 
probation ; and, seconded as they 
have been by the spontaneous and 
generous efforts of my people, they 
have most materially contributed 
to alleviate the pressure of this se- 
vere calamity. 

“| have the satisfaction of 
knowing that these exertions have 
been justly appreciated in Ireland, 
and I entertain a sincere belief that 
the benevolence and sympathy so 
conspicuously manifested upon the 
present occasion will essentially 
promote the object which I have 
ever had at heart—that of cement- 
ing the connection between every 
part of the empire, and of uniting 
in brotherly love and affection all 
classes and descriptions of my sub- 
jects.” 

Then the lord chancellor, by his 
majesty’s command, said— 

‘“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“ Itas his majesty’s royal will 
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and pleasure, that this parliament 
be prorogued to Tuesday, the &th 
day of October next, to be then 
here holden; and this parhament 
is accordingly prorogued to Tues- 
day, the 8th day of October next.” 

The commons then withdrew 
from the bar, and his majesty left 
the house. , 

House of Commons.— About 40 
members had assembled at a quar- 
ter past two o'clock, at which time 
sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the usher of 
the black rod, summoned the 
speaker to attend his majesty in 
the house of lords. The speaker 
immediately proceeded to the 
house of lords, attended by all 
the members present, amongst 
whom was the marquis of London- 
derry, who wore his blue riband. 
After being absent nearly half an 
hour, the speaker and members re- 
turned. The speaker informed the 
house that he had procured a copy 
of his majesty’s speech, which he 
then read, after which the members 
departed. 

House of Lords, October 8.— 
This was the day to which parlia- 
ment was proregued. At three 
o'clock the earls of Liverpool and 
Shaftesbury, and the bishop of 
London took their seats on the 
woolsack as lords commissioners, 
and the house of commons was 
summoned in the usual form.— 
That assembly was represented by 
the chief clerk and some other 
of its officers. The earl of Shaftes- 
bury then declared that parliament 
was further prorogued to Tuesday, 
Nov, 26. 

it was subsequently again pro- 
rogued till January, in the usual 
manner. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ste of the Country. —Foreign Relatwns.— Agric ucture, Commerce, 
and Manufactures, during the year 1822 


UR foreign relations, during 
Q the year, have remained 
retty much in slate quo; and 
those relations have not been ma- 
terially affected by the tendencieg 
to war between some of the most 
important states of Europe, which 
have recently become apparent. 
The preventive means have been 
adopted, so far as a friendly inter- 
ference could be properly employ- 
ed, but with what success, the 
thickening clouds that gather on 
the political horizon (in some di- 
rections) seem at present to render 
doubtful. It is probable that the 
great nations of the continent could 
not engage in hostilities without, 
by one means or another, compel- 
lng or drawing England into the 
conflict. We must check Southern 
violence and folly, or Northern 
aggression. We dread, however, 
the dire necessity of acting again 
apart in the mighty struggles of 
warlike nations ; ‘and, if called to 
it, we trust, for our own sakes as 
well as theirs, the contest will soon 
terminate, 
To imagine a state of things ex- 
sing in this count such as 
d naturally result from. the 
system of a a of philosophers, . 
whose system has been indeed ex- 
hibited to the life in a neighbeur- 
Mg country, one must necessarily 
‘uppose the absence of all foreign 


relations, and all those conse- 
quences which usually attend 
them. But as it may be generally 
stated, that the history of nations 
usually consists of little else than 
a recital of alliances and their in- 
fractions of friendly compacts, so 
the annals of this country, though 
not less interesting than these of 
other states, if deprived of all that 
relates to our foreign connections, 
would exhibit only a bald and un- 
sightly skeleton to the eye of con- 
templation. To observe the pro- 
gress of those connections, in a 
view of our histary, would afford 
an occasion of estimating their 
value, and of deriving some im- 
poriant instruction as to the ex- 
tent to which they should hereafter 
be cultivated. As, however, our 
present purpose is rather to ex- 
amine the state of our actual rela- 
tions, than to account for their form- 
ation, we shall proceed briefly to 
notice them during the ‘period of 
the past year—a period pregnant 
with events of the highest moment, 
and bearing an intense interest 
with regard to the independence 
of nations and the general repose 
of Europe. 


* Llow long shall kings turget that they aremen, 
And men that they are brethren - 


To the congress of Verona these 
introductory remarks have imme- 
diately conducted us, and the con- 
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sideration of this extraordmary 
combination of specious profes- 
sions with ultra despotism, fur- 
nishes a topic for discussion of no 
ordinary ditticulty. The lm por- 
tant sentiment said to have been 
€ expre ‘ssed by an tllustrious person, 
‘ That the crown is held tor the 
benetit of the pe ople, ” could not 
by possibility, it may be mm agined, 
form an item im the cree d of the 
potentates thus engaged. Could 
we, however, for a moment sup- 
pose, that the divine right of kings 
to do wrong had been held asa 
maxim, a clue would probably be 
furnished to that policy which 
characterises their proceedings. 
For with what consistency could 
it be pretended, that there exists 
no convention, either secret or ex- 
pressed, by which one member is 
bound to support any particular 
object of the others ? nothing in the 
nature of a resolution—nothing of 
a general understanding, nor ad- 
mitted obligation, that one sove- 
reign should have the right to call 
upon another to interfere in his 
own domestic administration, or to 
demand the power of congress to 
suppress any merely civil contest 
between such sovereign and his 
subjects. The avowed “and under- 
stood object of congress is as- 
suredly to suppress the all-de ‘stroy- 
ing spit of French jacobinism ; 
and, secondly, to maintain the 
peace of Europe by amicable me- 
diation and discussion. With 
what consistency, we would ask, 
can such sentiments be avowed, 
while the king of Spain is to be as- 
sisted, if necessary, by the troops 
of all the holy allied powers in his 
domestic administration ; and the 
king of France is permitted to 
break the peace of Europe by in- 
vadmg a neighbouring country for 
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a purpose directly 1a COntFavention 

of the principle Ss professed at the 

congress ’ be it recorded to the 
honour of our governors, however. 
we are no parties; and, if that 
bolder and more co mmanding at- 
titude, so much called for by some 
military spirits among us, has not 
been assumed, the ministers of 
Great Britain, to say the least, 
have de cidedly maintained a firm- 
ness and dignity i in their neutralit 

not altogether unworthy of our 
rank in the scale of nations. It is 
with great satisfaction that we re- 
flect on what our ministers have 
been enabled actually to accom- 
plish m the circumstances of Rus- 
sia and Turkey, between whom, we 
have reason to believe, they have 
been successful mediators. Be- 
sides which, the general politics of 
this country towards Russia may 
be regarded in a favourable light. 
The trade between the two coun- 
tries is now carried on upon equal 
and friendly terms. It cannot, in- 
deed, be stated, that the past year 
has produced a commercial treaty 
between Russia and this country; 
but then it must be recollected, 
that neither with France, Germany, 
nor the Netherlands, has this 
country concluded one; and this 
circumstance is not so much to be 
attributed as a neglect to our mi- 
nisters, as it is to be ascribed to 
the jealous spirit of our merchants 
and manufacturers. The eighth 
section of the navigation act, by 
which the trade between this coun- 
try and Russia was im veded, has, 
however, been re  cinhed. With 


Austria and the German powers 
the same friendly spirit exists. It 
is, too, a source of gratification, 
that while a similar disposition 
exists between this country 
Prussia, the Netherlands, and 
Soe 
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Northern powers, our commercial 
dealings with them are greatly in- 
creasing and improving. With 
Norway and Denmark, particu- 

larly since the repeal of the war- 
timber duties, the trade is ina state 
of most rapid advance. The trade 
with Portugal is, under the present 
circumstances of her _ colonies, 
more favourable to her than she 
can long expect; for if, as an 

uivalent for the permission to 
trade with her colonies, we favoured, 
by high duties on those of France, 
the Portugal wines, when the trade 
is necessarily thrown open to the 
colonies by their defection from the 
parent state, then the latter has 
lost the equivalent, which, how- 
ever, she must replace in order to 
enjoy the continuance of the fa- 
vour shown to her wines. With 
the United States our trade has 
greatly advanced—she now enjoys 
that trade between the British 
West Indies and her own states, 
which she so long desired. Our 
relations with the South Ameri- 
can provinces are on as favourable 
a footing as, under the present cir- 
cumstances, they can be expected 
to be placed. 

The state of the agricultural inte- 
rest has undergone animated dis- 
cussions in parliament, the result of 
which has been the adoption of the 
chief measure suggested in the re- 
port of the agricultural committee 
of the house of commons. The 
hrst proposition of the committee, 
to grant the sum of one million to 
be laid out in corn to be ware- 
housed, in order to secure the 
growers against being compelled 
to carry their produce to an over- 
stocked market, was clearly so un- 
wise and futile a scheme, and was 
80 generally and strongly disap- 
proved of by the house of commons, 
that after a brief discussion, it was 
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abandoned. The principal feature 
of the subsequent regulations is to 
repeal the law which prohibits the 
importation of wheat till it rises to 
the average price of 80s. per quar- 
ter, and to substitute a regulation, 
allowing of the opening of the 
ports, as before, at 80s., and con- 
tinuing them open till the price 
falls to 70s., and three months after 
it begins to fall below it, but sub- 
ject throughout to a duty of 12s. 
per quarter, with an additional duty 
of 5s. for the first three months 
after opening. This may, per- 
haps, on the whole, be a better 
plan than that which it has super- 
seded ; or rather it may be at- 
tended with a smaller portion of 
practical evil to the agriculturalist 
as wellas to the community. But 
both systems are radically vicious ; 
and while either of them is per- 
sisted in, we must suffer all the 
afflicting alternations arising from a 
great fluctuation in the price of the 
main articles of human _ subsist- 
ence. At one time they will be 
depressed so low as not to remu- 
nerate the grower, and at another 
raised so high as to subject a great 
part of our population to want and 
wretchedness, and expose us to 
all the evils of disaffection and tu- 
mult. The only remedy for these 
evils is to be found in a free and 
unfettered trade in corn, and 
in such a free and unfettered 
trade, not only would the com- 
munity at large, but the farm- 
ers, and the landholders, find 
their true and permanent advan- 
tage. ‘lhose who wish to know by 
what process of reasoning we ar- 
rive at this conclusion, may con- 
sult the Report of the Agricultural 
Committee of the house of com- 
mons, which sat in the last session, 
where the true principles by which 
this mighty question should be re- 

gulated 
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gulated are ably and lununously 
exhibited. Our true wisdom, even 
if we were to look exclusively to 
the permanent interests of agricul- 
ture itself, is in retracing our legis- 
lative progress, from the present 
system of restriction and prohibi- 
tion to one of perfect freedom, re- 
gulated only by a regard to the 
taxes which fall mainly, or exclu- 
sively, on the growers of corn. 
Of all human evils which can be- 
fal our population, there is none 
which can be compared to that 
arising from a difficulty of pro- 
curing food; and of all taxes to 
which the poor man is subject, 
none can be a hundredth part so 
oppressive as that which these pro- 
hibitory enactments are more or 
less calculated to produce, the 
doubling or trebling of the price of 
his quartern loaf. 

To a “ nation of shopkeepers,” 
whatever relates to trade and manu- 
factures, must be considered of the 
tirst importance. The decay of trade, 
too, will affect the revenue, and the 
deficiency of the revenue will neces- 
sarily have a strong bearing on the 
mterests of the public creditor; so 
the increase of trade will neces- 
sarily connect in its train the im- 
provement of the revenue, a more 
ample diffusion of the comforts 
and luxuries of life, and, with the 
friendly intercourse which it opens 
between distant nations, the growth 
of civilization and freedom. Aware 
of these facts, the prosperity of 
trade has engaged a considerable 
portion of the attention of our mi- 
nisters. It is with a view to this 
desirable end that they have pa- 
tromized and encouraged those geo- 
graphical researches which were 
likely, in their results, to discover 
vew avenues for British manufac- 
tures, and to furnish new objects 


of commercial speculation. Agd 
although a difference of opinion 
might occasion a disapproval of 
some of their measures regarding 
trade, yet it must be universally 
acknowledged, that their design is 
to serve its interests. It is said, 
however, to be a maxim founded 
alike on actual experience, and in 
the nature of things, that with re- 
spect to trade, as to religion, the 
best thing the legislature can do is 
to let italone. As it does not re- 
quire the assistance of govem- 
ments, so their interference would 
be in no way really beneficial. But 
it must be recollected, that in the 
situation in which we are placed, 
with an enormous weight of debt 
and taxation, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected either that the manufac- 
turer could atiord his goods at such 
arate as to be able to compete, 
in an unrestricted market, with the 
foreign manufacturer; or, if he 
were enabled by the fall o7 provi- 
sions to do so, that then the pro- 
ducer would continue to be able to 
pay his taxes. It appears. how- 
ever, to be the wish of the minister 
to encourage the freedom of trade 
wherever it can be safely attempt- 
ed; and it is much to be regretted, 
that so desirable and natural a 
system should have called forth 
the opposition which has been ma- 
nifested to it. We are not with- 
out hope that the period will soon 
arrive when it shall be judged safe 
and expedient to abandon the whole 
restrictive system, and to expunge 
from the statute book the whole of 
that class of enactments. It 's 
gratifying to observe, that where 
this system has been acted upon, @ 
proportional improvement of trade 
has resulted. There are, notwith- 
standing, many considerations 


which involve the question 0 —_ 
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culty, and which require the most 
wrious reflection and mature deli- 
beration before the measure we 
have contemplated can be adopted. 
The free trade in East India sugar, 
for example, might produce a very 
fyourable result in the enriching 
that vast dependence of the British 
nation, While it would also open a 
parket in India for our manufac- 
tures. The immense capital per- 
manently employed in the West 
Indies, however, must, on every 
consideration of prudence and in- 
deed of humanity, cause a suspen- 
sion of a measure which otherwise 
can only be viewed as calculated 
toproduce the most solid advan- 
tages. It will, indeed, be obvious 
to every reflecting person, that, 
however desirable an unrestricted 
trade may be, it cannot for the 
present be regarded as an attain- 
able object. It is a source of high 
satisfaction, however, to be enabled 
to state, that the manufactures and 
ternal trade of the country exhi- 
ita state of progressive improve- 
ment, and that the present condi- 
tion is such as to justify the most 
sanguine expectation of their con- 
tinued increase. In the last year 
the average of the exports of Bri- 
tsh manufactures exceeds that of 
the most productive years of war. 
The loss of some branches of com- 
merce, which was anticipated at 
the return of peace, has been more 
than compensated in our own par- 
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ticular trade. It must be allowed, 
indeed, that profits are in general 
lower than during the war, but 
trade and manufacture is consi- 
derably more active, so that the 
gain to the community is greater 
than the loss to the individuals. 
[t is certainly a source of gain to 
the public when the comforts and 
conveniences of life are in abun- 
dance, as thereby more are enabled 
to buy, and every one is able to 
buya greater quantity. And if the 
manufacturer cannot now obtain 
his large profits, such, for instance, 
as a state of monopoly commonly 
atfords, the deficiency is supplied 
by the greater solidity, and espe- 
cially by a gradual and certain m- 
crease of his trade, and the profits 
thus supplied on extended dealings ; 
these would probably, indeed, be 
superior, on the whole, to what 
would be obtained during the state 
of monopoly. For it must be ob- 
served, that high prices do by no 
means form the criterion of com- 
mercial prosperity. ‘Trade and 
commerce are then, and then only, 
in the highest degree of prosperity, 
when a low rate of profit upon ex- 
tended dealings enables our mer- 
chants to go into the market of the 
world against every competitor, and 
gives and secures to them in every 
foreign country the never-failing 
advantages of British capital, ma- 
chinery, and skill. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


View of the Finances of Great Britain. 


N contemplating the condition 
of the country, as resulting 
from the baneful and uncompen- 
sated war from which it has just 
now seemed to emerge, the mind 
detects itself in tracing analogies 
of every description which imply a 
feeling of safety not unmixed with 
apprehension. We are led, for 
example, to view our political con- 
valescence with a caution similar 
to that which a physician feels 
with regard to a patient who has 
passed the crisis of his malady, but 
whose state of recovery needs, to 
say the least, as much skill and 
watchful attention as his disease. 
Nor can it be ascertained, for a 
considerable period, whether there 
be sufficient stamina in the suf- 
ferer to encourage the hope of 
complete restoration. © Whether 
this - or not, a faithful represent- 
tation of our circumstances in the 
seventh year of peace, we will not 
determine; it may not probably be 
denied, however, that an illustra- 
tion is afforded to the subject from 
the case which we have imagined. 
To describe the rapid progress to 
exhaustion and ruin, not to say to 
— dissolution, which no very 
ong extension of the war would 
have exhibited, is not indeed the 
object of this paper; it has only 


to follow the events of the last 


year as they have been connected 
with the currency of the country, 
and to detai! those measures which 
have either been projected or 
adopted for its security and im- 
provement. The first part of our 
plan would appear to demand some 
notice of a prevalent opinion, one, 
indeed, fraught with mischief, as 
it is supposed, not by fair deduc- 
tions from correct premises, but 
by partial and biassed views of a 
subject on which, at the present 
moment, it is of high importance 
to obtain accurate notions. The 
opinion alluded to is, that the ge- 
neral and almost uvsupportable 
pressure onthe agricultu. «! classes 
is the result of that change in the 
currency which was so ardently 
desired, but which seemed hardly 
within the range of expectation, by 
every portion uf the community. 
And now that the great revolution 
has been accomplished, and the 
auguries of national bankruptey 
arising inevitably out of the paper 
system have been falsified, we 
are told by a certain description of 
writers, that distress and misery 
are the necessary consequents of 
this momentous operation. With- 
out adverting particularly to what 


might, on another view of the sub- 
ject, be adduced as the causes of 
the depression of the farming ™ 

terests, 
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seresis, We MAY just show, from a 
consideration of the facts of the 
case, that the conclusions to be 
drawn from them are completely 
at variance with the conceptions of 
the writers alluded to. It is al- 
leged that the contraction of the 
currency, or which is the same 
thing, the withdrawment from cir- 
culation of a considerable portion 
of the bank paper has caused a 
proportional depreciation of the 
articles of life, which, as the pro- 
ducers, the agriculturists feel in a 
greater degree than any other class 
mthe country. But it is urged, 
that from the importance of this 
class in the state, it is not only 
the policy, but the duty, of the go- 
vernment to sustain its sinking in- 
terests. The plan proposed is no 
less than the repeal of the act 
known as Mr. Peel’s, and the re- 
turn to the unnatural and dangerous 
system of a paper circulation un- 
convertible into gold. Itis thence 
expected that, together with an 
impetus to trade, an elevation of 
prices would result. Now, that 
there is a mixture of truth and 
error in this reasoning, will proba- 
bly appear obvious by a brief exa- 
mination of the argument. Let it 
be conceded, that the principle 
which was maintained by Locke, 
and from him adopted by Hume 
and Paine, is just, that the amount 
of the currency being held to re- 
present the property in. the coun- 
yf if you take away any portion 

it, the remainder still being the 
representative of the whole pro- 
perty, will, although weed in 
qeatiy, retain the same value, 
hat is, ifthe whole currency con- 
tained fifty millions of pieces, of 
any denomination, the property of 
the country would be said to be of 
the value of these fifty millions. 
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But, suppose that by some means 
twenty-five millions of pieces were 
taken out of circulation, then the 
remaining twenty-five millions 
would represent the property, and 
be taken as equivalent to it instead 
of the fifty millions, as before sup- 
posed. The goods are then said 
to have fallen in value, inasmuch 
as twenty-five millions of pieces 
will now purchase just as much 
property as fifty millions would in 
the former case. The converse 
of this state of things would im- 
ply a rise of the prices of the pro- 
perty. For, if instead of fifty mil- 
lions of pieces, we have one hun- 
dred, then the property, being the 
same, demands twice the number 
of pieces for its purchase that it 
required before, and the prices are 
in the same proportion risen. But 
although this statement be allowed 
to be mainly correct, yet in order 
to prove that our present com- 
plaints arise from the restoration of 
the metal currency, it is necessary 
to show, that the contraction of the 
circulation has actually occurred, 
and it is not enough to assume it 
as a fact in the absence of all evi- 
dence. If, however, a reference 
to the facts be had, the case may 
turn out to be unfavourable to the 
course of argument which the 
writers we have noticed have 
adopted. What, then, is the ex- 
tent of reduction, is now to be our 
enquiry ? 

The amount of bank notes in 
circulation in August, 1817, was 
30,920,3602., the amount of the 
country notes is not very accu- 
rately ascertained, the only in- 
formation being derived from the 
Stamp-office, which of course can 
only furnish the amount of those 
stamped, and not of those in ac- 
tual employment. It has been 


estimated, 
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estimated, however, that the total 
of Bank of England and country 
notes, between the years 1810 and 
and 1819, varied from about 
42,000,000/. to above 48,000,0004 
—the highest sum occurring in 
1814—the lowest in 1816. The 
gold coin in circulation before the 
year 1797 may be taken at about 
25,000,0002. — the notes of the 
Bank at that period at 10,500,0002. 
— the country notes, including 
those of Scotland, at 7,000,0002 
giving a total of 42,500,0002. 
The ditlerence between this a- 
mount and the highest, therefore, 
will be 5,500,000/., the mean dif- 
ference however will be about two 
millions and a half. From the 
year 1817 to the last year there 
were twenty-two millions and a 
half of gold coined, and seven 
millions and a half of silver, giv- 
ing an average of six millions 
a-year; there was besides an ac- 
cumulation of gold and silver bul- 
lion beyond the public demand. 
The issues of Bank notes, since 
the resumption of cash payments, 
have fluctuated between 16 and 
20 millions, the mean amount be- 
ing 18 millions, which added to 
six millions will show the average 
total of the currency in the inter- 
vening period. But when Mr. 
Peel's bill was passed the Bank 
issues did not exceed 25 millions, 
we have therefore a comparatively 
trifling reduction in the currency 
to account for results, to produce 
which a cause of far greater ex- 
tent and importance would be re- 
quired. Besides, it is a gratify- 
ing consideration, that a confident 
expectauion of immediate improve- 
ment may be entertained. The 
average of the Bank paper in cir- 
culation m the last year was 18 
millions, and the gold between 


eight and nime_ millions. The 
country bank paper appears w 
have fallen, yet in some districts 
it is increasing. The average 
issues of those banks before My. 
Peel's bill took effect was about 
17,167,000/.; for the three sye. 
ceeding years the average gives 
one-third less. That a reduction 
therefore has taken place cannot 
be denied; it is indeed acknow- 
ledged, and the friends of govern- 
ment have allowed, that, as com- 
pared with the year 1814, the de- 
ficiency may be taken at 10 per 
cent.; but on the mean average it 
will be but 4 per cent., and this, 
we contend, is by no means a suf- 
ficient ground of argument for the 
raising that fabric, which is indeed 
as yet incomplete, but whose solid 
foundation, the metal currency, 
having been so safely and, it is 
hoped, permanently laid, will soon 
exhibit an edifice of national pro- 
sperity and happiness. 

It will therefore, we trust, have 
been seen that whatever may be 
the depressed condition of any 
portion of the community, it can- 
not be with truth aftirmed, that it 
results from a contracted currency; 
for the currency has not been con- 
tracted in any degree proportion- 
able to the depression. 

If, however, it were allowed, 
that the actual extent of reduction 
has been attended with correspond- 
ing effects of the kind contended 
for, we say, that little is gained 
to the argument of those who are 
calling for the return of the paper 
system, inasmuch as the reduction 
has in reality been in so small 4 
ratio. 

It is, indeed, a striking proof of 
the vastness of our resources, that 
notwithstanding the reduction of 


the public expenditure to the be 
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rent of two millions, the reduction 
of the dividends on the 5 per 
sents; the military and naval pen- 
sion measure; by all which the 
circulation of the country would 
be supposed to suffer a diminution : 
yet with all these items procuring 
a remission of more than three 
millions of taxes, the currency, it 
may be said, has been but triflingly 
contracted. 

But as it is obvious that, how- 
ever small the degree in which, on 
a general scale, such a diminu- 
tion might operate, yet in particu- 
lar cases it may be felt to a much 
greater extent; and it is clear that 
if the country banks were obliged 
to pay in cash at the time of the 
depressed state of agriculture, the 
consequence might be their own 
immediate ruin and the distress of 
the district in which each bank is 
situated. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, therefore, adopted the 
plan of granting to country banks 
the privilege of issuing notes until 
the year 1833. The second plan 
for assisting the currency was the 
forming of joint stock banks at the 
distance of sixty miles from Lon- 
don ; this measure was designed, 
woo, for the security of the public, 
as it Was supposed, that by uniting 
the property of a larger number 
than usual in the projected banks 
abetter guarantee would be afford- 
ed to individual depositors in the 
respective neighbourhoods. An- 
other measure to assist the circu- 
lation was the issuing of two mil- 
lions of exchequer bills for public 
works. The throwing also of 
2,600,000/. into circulation by pay- 
ing those holders of 5 per cents. 
who dissented from the terms pro- 
posed by Mr. Vansittart, the 
amount of their capital in bank 
Rotes. And the last measure, 
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which was intended to assist the 
operations of commerce, was to 
procure the adopuon of a reso- 
lution at the Bank to discount at 
4 per cent.; moreover, to take 
bills of three months, and to faci- 
litate the transmission of money, 
of not less than 30002. at one ume, 
by sending them without charge to 
any part of the country. 

In thus giving a compressed 


‘view of the circumstances of our 


currency during the past year, we 
have thought it desirable to select 
what seemed to bear most strongly 
on the subject, rather than to in- 
duce a variety of particulars, the 
consideration of which might with 
greater propriety be referred to a 
more general view of the finances 
of the country. The subject of 
Foreign loans, however, is cer- 
tainly connected with the present 
discussion, but the earlier con- 
tracts having come fully under our 
notice in former volumes, will pre- 
clude the necessity of repeating 
statements which refer to facts 
sufficiently obvious to every one. 
It cannot be required to addu® 
roof that, if the precious metals 
can the country, whether in the 
character of loans to foreign pow- 
ers, or in the case of the balance 
of trade being against us, the 
effect is the same. It may, how- 
ever, be observed, that although 
injurious in a high degree in a 
national point of view, there 18 
little doubt that to the individual 
capitalist such speculations may 
prove still more mischievous. Ex- 
perience has indeed confirmed, 
within a very few months, to its 


fullest extent, the sentiment just 
expressed. 

The plans proposed by the then 
chancellor of the exchequer have 


in this paper been merely enume- 
rated, 
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rated, the full discussion of them 
requiring more space than the no- 
tice of other important topics will 
allow. 

In the course of our remarks 
we have had particular refer- 
ence to two pamphiets which 
may be regarded as containing 
the chief fact8 and arguments on 
both sides the agricultural ques- 
tion; on this account, therefore, 
we thought that they might be 
fuirly selected. It may be ren .rk- 
ed respecting them, that the oue 
on the ministerial side has been 
supposed to emanate ex cathedrd, 
which however has been deuied; 
and, that the other, a decidedly 
opposition work and a reply to the 
one just referred to, is trom the 
pen of Mr. Joshua Collier; the 
portion of ability manifested -in 
both is very considerable. In the 
latter, however, we discover too 
much that is characteristic of the 
political partizan, rather than of the 
advocate of truth. Jt will be ob- 
served that we have not alluded to 
the various county and other local 
meetings recently held on agricul- 
tural distress, there being so gene- 
ral a coincidence in their respec- 
tive resolutions and petitions with 
the doctrines and statements which 
we have drawn from the pamphlets 
referred to, that to have replied to 
them would have been merely to 
reiterate the ideas we have at- 
tempted above to suggest. 

May we not, however, on the 
review of our case, call for the 
congratulations of our fellow coun- 
trymen on the degree of actual 


prospenty which we enjoy ? Great 


and obvious as are the privations 
and sufferings of a numerous and 
important class of the community, 
yet the aggregate of improvement 
in our political condition, we think, 
must be equally obvious. 

In an inproving revenue we 
have the basis of our expectations 
both of a reduction of debt and of 
taxation, nor are these expecto- 
tions to be deferred to a distant 
period ; they are already realised to 
a certain extent, it must be con- 
fessed as yet extremely limited, 
but such as is sufficient to const 
tute a pledge of the dispositions 
of government on the one hand, 
and on the other, a proof of the an- 
exhausted and growing energies of 
the state. The promotion and main- 
tenance of unanimity at home and 
of peace abroad must appear to 
every lover of his country to be of 
essential importance in promoting 
the very desirable objects we have 
just contemplated. War must in- 
deed be deprecated as an incal- 
culable evil, especially at the pre- 
sent crisis, nor can the national 
progress to the former point of 
elevation among the European 
states be effected, embarrassed 
and retarded at every step by the 
hateful demon of discord. But 
with the union of energy and skill 
undoubtedly possessed by the 
British people, and the absence 
of those direst curses of human 
society to which we have just al- 
luded, may we not, without pre- 
sumption, confidently aftirm the 
moral certainty of the return of 
national happiness and pros- 
perity ‘— 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


State of France and Spain. — Portugal. — Italy.-— Russia, — 
Persia. — Hayti. 


N the subject of the appre- 

hended war between France 
und Spain, much has been said 
awd written; but, chiefly going 
distinctly to show tl.at it would be 
the extreme of folly in the French 
government, to determine on hos- 
tle measures. We have been 
considerably gratified with an ar- 
ticle in the Journal des Debats in 
December, the principal points of 
which shall be presented to our 
readers, 

France, it is said, possesses the 
night of putting down a state of 
uings in Spaiv, which keeps 
France herself in continual dan- 


We have no need here to ex- 
amine the limits and conditions of 
this right. We shall merely show, 
that the exercise of this right is 
very difticult—very hazardous to 
direct in the particular situation of 
France with respect to Spain. 
We set out at first with the princi- 
ple that every idea of conquest, of 
Ragga or of territorial 

nity, is out of the question. 
The pure and noble object which 
can enter into the views of 
the king's government, is to esta- 
blish in Spain an order of things 
“ — not menace legitimate 


monarchies—a desirable end, if it 
were possible to attain it. But 
what a responsibility for us, if in 
choosing wrong our means, we fail 
of our object ; for to fail of an 
object is in all cases to make it 
recede farther from our reach, in 
many to render future success im- 
possible. The continual danger 
resulting from the situation of 
Spain might not cease with the 
present state of things. It would 
still be necessary that those who 
overthrew the existing government 
should substitute another govern- 
ment which might afford us a 
pledge of tranquillity. Now we 
are convinced that no human 
power could, except by means of 
a protracted military occupation, 
guarantee a stable and tranquil 
state of things in Spain. But'a 
military occupation appears to us 
pregnant with dangers still more 
pressing, and of a nature far more 
important. 

Suppose the present state of af- 
fairs changed by an armed inter- 
ference, however successful—sup- 
pose us at Madrid, surrounded by 
a victorious army—the king and 
his august family have been re- 
spected by the revolutionists— 


they have not been dragged to the 
2A isle 
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ist vl Leon ' What frovernbment 
could be established in Spain? It 
is not forms only which are in 
question here—it is men. ‘There 
have been in Spain, between the 
vears 1814 and 1820, at least ten 
complete changes of ministry ; 
there exist from 40 to 50 persons 
who have successively filled the 
places of ministers, and who, al- 
most all, have been disgracefully 
dismissed. Such, especially, was 
the lot of MM. Pizarro and Garay 
who acknowledved on all hands, 
that absolute power ought not to 
be restored m Spain—that it is 
morally dead ; and who alone ex- 
cited a certaim expectation ef sta- 
bility, resting on thew well- 
known talents. We know that 
these continual changes were al- 
tributed to the imberent detects in 
absolute power—as it Is, moreover, 
no one wishes to raise its ghost. 
But three years of constitutional 


rule have rot been less fruitful of 


change, dictated by ditssensions 
successively created among re- 
markable men, and their coteries, 
unproperly called parties. There 
have been nearly two ministers for 
each year, and without reckoning 
provisional ministers, ministers ad 
mterun, and ministers refusing to 
act, we-may compute at 30 or 40, 
t#€ number of men who have sat 
in council, all im turn scandalised 
and discredited in public opinion. 
Now, from whence will you take 
men imvested with that superior 
moral force which is especially 
necessary lo & government, legis- 
lative and restorative? The mi- 
nistertal matter seems to be ex- 
hausted. Every combwation has 
been tred—all classes of citizens 
have been putto the proot —no- 
blemen of rank, prelates, advo- 
cates, journalists, monks, naval 


AND 


capt uns, and ep rileers, heure 
the diverse lists of administration, 

Spain is arrived at the Point to 
which perpetual changes mos 
conduct every nation delivered 
over to this dangerous sport. Mep 
are for the moment without moral 
credit, and authority only inspires 
ephemeral confidence. — 

Suppose, however, a French 
army of 80,000 or 100,000 men 
master of Spain. What means 
exist of organizing a government 
capable of duration, and of secur- 
ing the future tranquillity of the 
country, after the return of the 
liierating army / Where are to 
be found the elements of such a 
government ‘ 

[t is necessary, then, always to 
recur to a prolonged military oe- 
cupation. But might not as much 
security be produced by an anny 
of 30,000 men stationed on the 
Pyrenees, as by 100,000 men scat- 
tered over the whole Peninsula’ 

This difhieulty is, therefore, a 
very weighty reason in addition to 
all those which render the mere 
possibility of a political situation 
which would force France to make 
war against Spain a subject to be 
regretted. We adinit, and we al- 
ways must admut, that the revolu- 
tionary violence of some Spaniards 
may, in spite of all the prudence 
of the French government, occa- 
sion this unfortunate necessity. 

But we think that one of the 
means of abating the violence o 
the Spaniards would be to refrain 
from expressing with vehemence 
a desire forcibly to change 1 
Spain an order of things which 
might be succeeded by one still 
worse, from the mere attempt of 
even bare threat of change. By 
wishing that Spain should be # 


lowed time to reflect and to com 
pose 
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itself, we do not aid the re- 
yolutionists of Madrid ; on the 
contrary, we believe that such a 
jing would paralyse their 
wer, for it is founded only upon 
and the illusions of passion : 
reflection would destroy it, and 
more rapidly than is probably 
aagined. We desire, and always 
all that in time, and with the 
consent of the king, there should 
arise in Spain, we will not say a 
party, but a union of men_sufhici- 
eotly powerful and sufficiently 
skilful to acquire and retain in 
their hands an authority adequate 
w effect, without foreign interfer- 
ence or civil war, the modifications 
which assuredly all enlightened 
men in Spain wish for, but which 
they have good reason for not ap- 
proving of, as long as they are 
proposed to them in a_ hostile 
manner. 

The mass of persons who take 
apart in politics in Spain ts at 
present composed of three classes ; 
of, more properly speaking, there 
we in that country three democra- 
ces naturally distinct. The first 
consists of the beneficed clergy 
and the monks; this class is the 
least friendly to the existing con- 
Sitution, but it is not favourable 
lo any other power than its own— 
tt melines in a great degree to- 
wards a republican theocracy.— 
Merchants form the second class : 
probably indifferent as to the po- 
itical institutions, but decidedly 
“pposed to military Occupations. 
The third class is composed of the 
hberal nobles, military officers, 
lawyers, and of all persons who 
we actively connected with the 
Present state of things. ‘The rest 

nation have no_ political 


Now, frame wise well-balanced 
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constitutions for a people thus 
strange to the manners and social 
state of other European nations. 
The best constitution will not put 
anend to guerillas, or conspira- 
cies, nor to the furious contests of 
parties. 

Some persons, doubtless full of 
erudition, propose to re-establish 
the ancient Cortes of Castile and 
Arragon. This proposition has 
been favourably received by all 
that party who are desirous of 
armed interference ; but to induce 
its abandonment, it is sufficient to 
point out that the old assemblies 
of Cortes (that of Arragon espe- 
cially) possessed a still more ex- 
tensive power than their actual 
successors ; and that the famous 
oath of the Arragonese, “ [f not, 
not,” is a principle of insurrection 
far more popular and dangerous 
than the abstract theories set out 
in the consutution of Cadiz. 

Charters, ancient or modern— 
theories, good or evil—these things 
have no power to cure the fever 
Of civil commotion. 

Force—wisdom—these are ne- 
cessary ; but where shall we look 
for them in a nation agitated—dis- 
tracted ; in a nation which foreign 
invasion may drive to acts of ire- 
mediable fury ? ~, 

Take the case as we may, any 
central power established at Ma- 
drid by the assistance of foreign- 
ers would infallibly be met with 
opposition in the provinces; and 
that opposition, in the present 
moral state of Spain, will never 
have to look far for men disposed 
to rush to the field with muskets 
on their shoulders. 

We will add, too, that we have 
hopes from the character and from 
the spirit of the Spanish nation, 
which did not commence a revolu- 

9A2 tion 


tion to establish anti-monarchial 
institutions ——to crush the throne 
and the existing dynasty; but 
which, having taken up arms to 
defend its lawful sovereign against 
a usurper, found itself compelled 
by events, to create a constitution 
for itself by way of rallying point 
—a_ provisional constitution, of 
which it foresaw the defects, and 
which il sre served to itself the 
right of revising. Will the roval- 
ists forget that Cadiz was the La 
Vendee of Spain’ Shall we de- 
spair of seeing those who defend- 
ed their legitimate rulers against 
Bon parte, correct, of themselves, 
those excesses which bave not 
originated in their plan of revolu- 
tion, but to which the coincideuce 
of circumstances only has given 
birth ¢ 

An offensive and defensive alli- 
ance has been concluded between 
Spam and Portegal. This mea- 
sure was, to Englishmen, obvi- 
ously unavoidable on the part 
of the two governments — by 
which it has been adopted; and 
we may add, that the sense enter- 
tained by them of its necessity, 1s 
the circumstance which of all 
others will contribute most to im- 
press Europe with an idea of the 
valuable consequences that it must 
produce. Had the Portuguese 
nation not been alive to the danger 
resulting to its liberties from an in- 
vasion of any part of the peninsuh, 
however remote ; or had the Spa- 
niards not by the most earnest in- 
stances urged upon their brethren 
the expediency of a united provision 
against it, we should have said that 
neither people was morally capable 
of encountering the crisis to which 
it was exposed ; and that freedom, 
not fully appreciated by its parti- 
sans, was in both quarters of the 
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peninsula likely to be soon sub. 
verted. This treaty, therefore, js 
a pledge, not merely of the stipu- 
lated scale of exertion on the part 
of Portugal for the defence of Spain, 
but of such a thorough understand. 
ing on both sides of their position 
and its difficulties, as well ag of 
the identity of interests which 
unites the nations, as must com. 
municate to their conjoint efforts 
vigour progressive with, and pro- 
portioned to, their wants; and a 
spirit of harmony not liable to dis- 
turbance from intrigue or petty 
jealousy. There is another view 
to be taken of this treaty, whichis 
to us of decisive importance. If 
the interests of Spain and Portugal 
be the same in relation to the pas- 
sage of the Pyrences by a foreign 
army, a truth of such value cannot 
fail to be recognised by Great Bn- 
tain, nor can it be void of its effect 
upon her policy. 

With regard to /taly, the influ- 
ence of England at the congress 
of Verona has been beneficial to 
her as well as Spain. Sardinia is 
to be evacuated by the Austnan 
troops, by three equal portions, in 
January, May, and September; 
while half the same force in Naples 
is to be immediately withdrawn, 
and a more moderate contribution 
for the support of the remainder is 
to be accepted. The final evacuation 
of that kingdom is however deferred 
for the present. 

There is certainly much in the 
aspect of Russia to excite the ap- 
prehensions of the other European 

wers. Ever since the reign 

eter the Great, the aggrandise- 
ment of Russia has been steadily 
advancing. The command of the 


Baltic, the Euxine, and the Cas- 
pian; the complete subjugation 
the 


and organization of the Coss 
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the acquisiion of Courland, and 
énally the possession of Finland 
snd Poland, have given her a fear- 
fal ascendancy and capacitated 
her for mischief, to which she is 
unhappily prone; so that we see 
some reason to inquire with one 
writer “ when Constantinople shall 
be a Russian port, and Persia a 
Russian province, what will become 
of the British empire in India, and 
on the ocean ?”— 

The debts of Russia, which the 
operation of the sinking fund em- 
braces, according to the re- 

on the finances of the empire, 
delivered by M. Gourief, to the 
council of “* Superintendence over 
the Affairs of Public Credit”, are 
divisible into three heads. 

1. Those contracted before the 
mstitution of the sinking fund. 

2. Those which are the result 
of loans contracted for the pur- 
pose of reducing the amount of 
paper money. 

3. Those which were incurred 
with a view to provide for the ne- 
eessities of sundry branches of the 
administration. 

The total of debt, under the first 
of these divisions, not including 
that on account of Holland, 
anounted, before the year 1817, 
to 11,646,418 roub. metalliq., 
204,068,739 assig. The Dutch 
debt was 50,600,000 florins ; and 
on the Ist of January, 1822, the 
reductions which had taken place 
m this mass of debt, by means of 
the sinking-fund, amounted to 
about 62,000,000 roubles, assig. ; 
and in ten years a certain portion 
of the above debt, viz. that which 
# made payable at stated periods, 
wil have been entirely paid off— 
Wevent which must add to the 
Suking-fund 12,000,000 of rou- 
bles, while that part of the fund 
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which is made applicable to the re- 
demption of the perpetual rentes 
will, with the aid of the sums an- 
nually brought in, have redeemed 
the whole of those rentes in 20 
years: the sinking-fund is 2 per 
cent. on the capital of the debt. 
The second general class of debts, 
viz. those growing out of loans for 
the reduction of the paper money, 
were contracted in 1817 and 1818, 
in assignats, at 6 per cent., and in 
1820, in specie roubles, at 5 per 
cent., per annum. ‘The sum total 
of these debts, on the Ist of 
January, 1822, amounted to 
334,840 roubles metallic, and 
109,720,471 assigs. Of this, the 
portion which is redeemable will 
be paid off likewise in 20 years, 
leaving only between 11 and 12 
millions of perpetual debt, which 
belongs to some of the public esta- 
blishments. 

The specie loan, negotiated by 
Messrs. Baring and Hope, amount- 
ed to 40 millions ; but of this, only 
between 26 and 27 millions were 
carried to account of the 30 mil- 
lions assigned to the diminution of 
the paper money. Of the above 
loan. there has been already re- 
deemed 701,700 roubles; and the 
government has, or is in the act of 
destroying assignats, with the pro- 
ceeds of it, to the amount of vee 
47 millions of roubles, which wi 
make altogether, of paper extin- 
guished, upwards of 256 millions 
of roubles. 

The 3d class of debts, those con- 
tracted to provide for certain 
branches of the administration, 
have amounted, during the four 
years specified, to 1,305,000 
metallic roubles, and _ nearly 


18,000,000 in assignats; but the 
government was under the neces-’ 


sity of diverting 13 out of 40 mil- 
lions 
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hous of the ae \) ind Baring loan, 
from its natural destination of re- 
deemu y paper, to SUP] ly some 
pressing wants ¢ i the service, 
which incres 
the public administration by the 
like sum. 

‘the resultis, thatthe whole debt 
of Russia, in all its” branches, 
amounted on tl Ist of January, 
1KO?. to- 

Holland, 48,600,000 florins ; 

Home debt, above 53 millions 
specie roubles ; 

Assignats, above 296 mullions 
assic nats. 

‘The anuual sinking fund for the 
redemption of which amounts to 
above 1,000,000 roubles specie, 
and above 5,000,000 assignats; 
or bears a proportion to the debt 
cof something more than 1 to 50. 
The English sinking fund, taken at 
3 millions (and it bas not yet been 
so much since the peace), ts fo the 
debt as 1 to 270. 

On the subject of Persia, we 
deem it important to cite at length 
a paper from the Times where it is 
justly intimated, “ We cannot, per- 
haps, render a more important ser- 
vice to the commercial mterest, 
than by calling public attention to 
the situation of Russia, England, 
and India, relatively to Persia; es- 
pecially as it is a subject which at 
this time demands, and we hope 
has, the serious consideration of 
government. To bring it more 
familiarly io notice, a few introduc- 
tory details are necessary. 

* During the marquis Wellesley's 
administration in India, Persia was 
an object of his particular notice. 
After the fall of Seringapatam in 

5 
}800, the first mission Bets any 
European nation to the Persian 
court, was under general, now 
sit John Malcolm, who concluded 


ses the specie debt of 


AND 


atreaty of amity with that power, 
20,000 men against the Haffyans, 
should those tribes attack the com. 
pany’s territory. The ambassador 
who was afterwards sent by Persia 
to ratify the treaty, was unfortu- 
nately killed, with seven of his 
suite, in an accidental affray at 
Bombay. In 1807, Bonaparte 
despatched a mission, under gene- 
ral Gardine, to the Persian court, 
and another to Cabul, in Upper 
India. These missions were viewed 
with so much jealousy by the su- 
preme government, that, in 1808, 
Mr. Elphinstone, the present go- 
vernor of Bombay, went on an em- 
bassy to Cabul, and succeeded in 
removing the French mission there; 
at the same time general Malcolm 
was sent on a similar errand to 
Persia ; but being insulted at Abu- 
shire by an Arab chief, the Persian 
governor of that place, he returo- 
ed to Calcutta. In 1809 the Eng- 
lish destined an expedition of 
10,000 troops from Bombay against 
Persia, which placed itself ina pos- 
ture of defence, and built forts on 
the coast of Abushire; but such 
was the dread of this intended ex- 
pedition, that the Persians resolv- 
ed on sending a plenipotentiary to 
India with an offer to expel the 
French mission from Teheran, and 
to subsidise any number of British 
troops that could be spared to ex- 
pel the Franco-Russian attack on 
the northern frontiers of Persia. 
At this critical moment, sir Harford 
Jones arrived on an ill-timed en- 
bassy fromEngland, quite independ- 
ent of any control, and without 
even the privity of the government 
of India. The proposals he was 
instructed to offer to Persia rendet- 
ed the intended expedition ug* 


tory, and prevented the One 
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of the plemipotentiary from ‘Tehe- 
ta. Sir Harford Jones concluded 
a treaty by which he engaged the 
East India Company to pay to Per- 
sia a subsidy of 200,000 tomaus 
rannum; and she was also to 
receive, without any expense to her, 
as many British officers and non- 
commissioned officers as she might 
require to discipline her native 
troops in the northern province. 
Mirza Abul Hassan Khan, on the 
part of Persia, and James Morier, 
esq., on the part of the British mi- 
nister, proceeded to England, and 
obtained a ratification of this treaty. 
In 1810 general Malcolm again 
eeded to Teheran on the invi- 
tation of the Shah, who desired to 
show him kindness for the treat- 
ment he had received at Abushire 
in 1808; but ditferences arising be- 
tween the general and sir Harford 
Jones, the former was speedily or- 
dered back to India, and the latter 
recalled to England. In May of 
the same year, sir Gore Ousely 
left England as ambassador extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tary to the Persian court, witha 
detachment of artillery and non- 
commissioned officers under major, 
now lieutenant-colonel, D'Arcy and 
major Stone: the latter died ma 
few months after his arrival. France 
and Russia were then ‘n alliance; 
and Persia was at war with Russia, 
@ consequence of her encroach- 
ments upon the Persian territory 
beyond the confines of Georgia, of 
which province Russia had pos- 
sessed herself several years before. 
France, by general Gardine’s treaty, 
engaged to assist the Persians 
troops to recover Georgia 

fom the Russians; but this was 
aot attempted, in consequence of 
subsequent alliance between 


ike emperor Alexander and Napo- 
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leon. On the arrival of sir Gore 
Ouseley in [811], the troops of Ab- 
bas Mirza, in the north of Persia, 
were ina bad state of discipline, 
and wretchedly organized. They 
consisted of about six battalions, 
some acting under Persian words 
of command, others under French, 
English, and Russian. They bad 
only 13 pieces of field-artillery, 
and were without wood in the 
arsenal, or stores in the magazine. 
One of sir Gore Ouseley’s primary 
objects appears to have been to ef- 
fect an alteration in the existing 
treaty, whereby the expense to the 
East India Company might be ma- 
terially reduced. He, therefore, 
proposed that the British othcers 
and non-commissioned officers in 
the service of Persia, who were to 
obtain one step of local brevet rank, 
should receive extra pay from Per- 
sia, according to that rank, out of 
the subsidy granted by England, 
which was promised to be con- 
tinued so long as the Russians re- 
tained the Persian territories of 
Lankaroon and Karrabaugh. The 
Persians, however, refused to ac- 
cede to this proposition until after 
the affair of Sultenboud in 1812, 
when the prince royal’s army at- 
tacked the Russians and obtained 
a complete victory. The Shah 
and prince royal ascribed the suc- 
cess to their having been led on by 
their English friends, and then 
sizned the new treaty proposed by 
sir Gore Ouseley. The Persians, 
headed by English officers, were 
equally successful on the south- 
west shores of the Caspian sea, 
They expelled the Russians from 
their posts at Taulish and Lanka- 
roon; but Lieut.-col. D’Arcy, the 
English commander, was compel- 
Jed to withdraw his party in con- 
sequence of the A, of two 


Turkish 
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Turkish armed vessels beating a 
flag of truce, with the London Ga- 
zette, announcing the preliminaries 
of peace between Great Britain and 
Russia. Soon afterwards Persia 
lost the advantages she had ob- 
tained; and in 1813, by the media- 
tion of the British minister at her 
court, she acceded to terms of 
peace, by which she not only ceded 
to Russia the province of Taulish, 
as far as Astarria, but renounced 
all claim to Georgia and Mongrelia, 
as well as the right of navigating 
the Caspian sea by armed vessels 
of any description. Though she 
still holds the port of Resht on that 
sea, she is restrained from even 
building a boat, notwithstanding 
there is a remarkably fine forest of 
timber in the province. Subse- 
quently, the Russians conquered 
the entire province of Daghistan 
from the native tribes. 
“In consequence of this tréaty, 
sir Gore Ouseley, in May 1814, 
roceeded to St. Petersburgh, leav- 
ing Mr. Morierin charge at Teheran. 
He was shortly joined by Mr. Ellis, 
with instructions to cut off the sub- 
sidy, and every other expense at- 
tached to England. This measure, 
effected against sir Gore Ouseley's 
assurance to the contrary, was the 
principal feature of Mirza Abul 
Hassan Khan's second embassy to 
England in 1819, when it was ar- 
ranged by the late British minister 
for foreign affairs, that 100,000 to- 
mans, or six month's arrear of 
subsidy, should be forthwith paid 
by the government of India to 
Persia. As a measure of economy, 
but in violation of the third article 
of the Persian treaty with England, 
Messrs. Morier and Ellis ordered 
all the British officers and non- 
commissioned officers to depart 
from Persia by the Ist of January 


following, notwithstanding 
were entitled to pay, whether they 
remained in Persia, or were in Eng- 
land or India. The prince 
remonstrated and protested against 
the measure without avail; but this 
mistaken economy being persisted 
in, the prince resolved on procurin 
French officers to replace his Eng- 
lish friends--a purpose that he aban- 
doned solely on condition that liea- 
tenant-colonel D’Arcy would take 
a certain number of Persian youths 
from Tabriz to England, under bis 
immediate charge, for the purpose 
of receiving liberal and scientific 
instruction The prince applied to 
the British minister at Teheran to 
sanction his wishes, which were so 
far acquiesced in, that lieut.-colonel 
D'Arcy had no alternative but to 
proceed with his charge, or take 
upon himself the responsibility of 
seriously offending the prince by 
a direct refusal. They accordingly 
ae age to England by way of 
ussia, ‘ subject to the ulterior 
wishes of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment.” The British officer intrust- 
ed with these youths had funds 
placed in his hands by the prince 
royal to pay the expenses of their 
journey, and a regulated allowance 
during one year’s residence in Eng- 
land; which, inthe event of an ob- 
jection by the British government, 
was to be applied in defraying the 
charges of reconducting them to 
the Persian ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburgh. 
“In the preceding year the Persian 
artillery, arsenal, army, &c., were 
laced under the direction of the 
British officer in command, to whom 
was also committed the organiza- 
tion of the Persian army, the s¥- 
perintendence of their mines, the 
direction of their frontier defences, 


and the regulation of their agt 
culture, 
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quire, trade, and manufactures. 
Atthedeparture of our officers from 
Tabriz, the prince royal’s army was 
under uniform discipline, and its 
force as follows :— 

« Four troops of horse artillery, 6 

ns each. 

“ Two companies of foot ditto, for 
gemson. : 

“One corps of camel ditto, 100 


Twelve battalions of infan 
(800 rank and file each), divided into 
divisions and brigades, with full 
complement of drums, fifes, &c. 

“ Two regiments of lancers. 

“ In addition to the above, the ar- 
senal had a year’s supply in store; 
six iron mines were Opened, and 
an iron foundery for shot and shells 
commenced ; a coal mine was dis- 
covered and worked, and a machine 
erected for boring cannon. Such 
beneficial effects to Persia from 
the exertions of British officers, and 
at the expense of upwards of a 
million and a half of money in sub- 
sidy, missions, and other expenses, 
secured a preponderance of favour 
to British interests. 

“ After the departure of sir Gore 
Ousely our affairs at the Persian 
court gradually assumed another 
aspect. When Mr. Morier and 
Mr. Ellis quitted Teheran, Lieut. 
Henry Willock, of the Madras 
cavalry, who had acted in the 
rank of aide-de-camp to sir Har- 
ford Jones, was left in the import- 
ant situation of British charge 
affaires; and from that moment 
our interests declined before other 
influence. Russia seems to medi- 
tate at some period or other the 
annexation of Persia to her al- 
ready enormous territory; and, 
from enjoying the free navigation 
of the Caspian sea, she has at 
Present the power of annoying our 
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Indian possessions when she 
pleases. She not only diligently 
cultivates commercial advanta 
with Persia, but with various tribes 
in Turkistan. In 1820, a Russian 
mission, splendidly fitted out, and 
attended with a considerable mi- 
litary guard, proceeded to Hur- 
ratt, Bokarrah, and such other 
places as were found most advis- 
able for opening a new trade for 
Russian manufactures, and for 
procuring a direct supply of Cash- 
mere shawls for the Russian mar- 
ket. These are obtained, even by 
the Persians, through the India 
market only. 

‘Latterly the British government 
appears to have considered Persia 
of little importance to this coun- 
try, and the Russians readily step- 
ped into our shoes. In 1817, ge- 
neral Yermaloff having been a 
pointed governor of Bre sf 4 
occupied that territory with 50,000 
chosen Russian troops, —- 
sutveyed its military posts, an 
entered Persia in the character of 
ambassador extraordinary from 
the court of St. Petersburgh, with a 
suite composed of the flower of 
the Russian nobility: this embas- 
sy was dignified in the eyes of 
Persia by extraordinary magnifi- 
cence and splendour. Yermaloff 
concluded a treaty of alliance and 
commerce between the two pow- 
ers, and at his departure left colo- 
nel Mazzaravich as Russian charge 
d'affaires. This officer, with 
qualifications fully adequate to 
such an important station, takes 
every opportunity of cultivating 
the good-will and esteem of the 
Persians. His applications to the 
Persian courts are uniformly suc- 
cessful, for he spares neither pains 
nor expense to conciliate their 
friendship. The 50,000 Russian 


troops 
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troops ia Georgia, iw 1817, were 
increased in 1820 to 109,000, and 
in the present year there are 
130,000; although durog the 
war between Russia and Persia 
the number rarely, if ever, ex- 
ceeded 30,000. ‘This military as- 
pect may account for a current 
anecdote, that at an entertainment 
given by colonel Mazzaravich, he 
observed, “ that the Persians 


must submit to the dictation of 


Russia with respect to a successor 
to the throne on the death of Fat- 
tah Ally, the present Shah.” He 
keeps an open table for the Per- 
sian nobility, and his general stile 
of living is worthy the representa- 
tive of a great nation. England 
to compete wiih this man, has 
been represented by an individual, 
whose subaltern rank in the army 
rendered him, in the first instance 
of little consequence in the eyes 
of the Persians; while his imfe- 
rior stile of living, bis @pposition to 
the wishes of the prince royal, 
and his general demeanour, made 
him personally obnoxious, and oc- 
casioned comparisons to the dis- 
advantage of himself and the 
British interests. At length, seri- 
ous diilerences arese from the 
non-payment of the 100,000 to- 
mans, which was to have been set- 
tled by the East India Company 
for arrears of subsidy due to the 
Shah. The delay in fulfilling this 
engagement was attributed by the 
court of Persia to Mr. Willock; 
the money had been given up by 
the Shah to the prince royal ; and 
to appease bis royal highness, 
Mr. Willock had on one occasion 
advanced 10,000 tomans on ac- 
count of it. The prince issued 
a second order upon Mr, Willock 
for 2,000 tomans, which he de- 
clined paying ; and when préssed 


upon the subject by the Kayem 
Makom, or chief minister, who 
had been tutor to the prince royal, 
Mr. Willock gave great offence 
by charging the prince and this 
minister with a breach of faith in 
entering the Turkish territories 
contrary to their promise to him, 
and he assigned this as an addi. 
tional reason for not advancing 
more money. ‘The prince and the 
Kayem Makom denied the charge, 
and the Shah’s ministers intimat. 
ed, that any complaint upon the 
subject came with an ill grace 
from Mr. Willock, who had never 
interposed amidst ali the insults 
Persia had received from the 
Turkish commanders in Azzarroon, 
The advance of the 10,000 to- 
mans, and Mr. Wiliock’s refer- 
ence to this affair, as one ground 
of refusal for further advances, 
increased the suspicion previously 
entertained ; and the Shah, in a 
moment of irritation, prepared to 
enforce the payment of the 2,000 
tomans from Mirza Abul Hassan 
Khan, by whose embassy to the 
court of London the arrangemert 
had been concluded. Ultimately, 
cooling upon this resolve, he sent 
Aga Mahomud Kerreem to Mr. 
Willock to insist on payment of 
the prince’s order. This messen- 
ger had incurred the Shah’s dis- 
pleasure in a former transacuon, 
and he determined to redeem his 
credit by succeeding, if possible, 
on the present occasion. Un- 
luckily, he over-acted his part, 
and told the British charge dal- 
faires, that if the prince’s order 
was vot paid in five days, he had 
the king’s command to return at 
that period and cut off his head. 
Mr. Willock immediately demand- 
ed a Mehmandah to attend him to 


the frontiers, Assurances on the 
part 
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art of the Shah hunself, under 
his own seal, as well as explana- 
tions on the part of his munisters, 
were ineflectual to restrain Mr. 
Willock from leaving Persia. The 
Shah condescended so far as to 
offer marks of his particular kind- 
ness to our charge d'affaires, in 
atonement for the mistake; and 
the winisters stated the necessity 
which existed for his remaining, 
in consequence of negotiations 
then pending with the Porte. Mr. 
Willock, however, insisted on tak- 
ing his departure, though the Shah 
assured him that if he left the court 
unpleasantly, or contrary to his 
wishes, Persia would feel it essential 
to her dignity to dispatch an envoy 
to England, with a report of Mr. 
Willock’s offensive conduct, and 
to require the appointment of an- 
other person in his stead. The 
unappeasable charge d'affaires 
left Teheran, and Mira Mahomud 
Saulah, one of the students for- 
merly in England, was accordingly 
appointed envoy extraordinary 
from Persia to London. The Mirza 
arrived here by the way of Russia. 
His reception in that quarter must 
have formed a striking contrast to 
the neglect that he and his com- 
panions experienced during their 
residence in England. He was 
provided with an establishment 
and equipage by the Russian go- 
vernment, conducted to see every 
thing worthy his attention, and 

emperor presented him with 
adiamond ring of great value.— 
On his departure, a vessel was 
provided to convey him and his 
suite toEngland. The captain was 
commanded to pay them every at- 
tention, and not to suffer another 
passenger on board, nor to take 
the slightest present from the 
Mirza, or any of his suite. In com- 
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pliance with the eapress desire of 
the emperor, a young artist, who 
accompanied the Mirza to England, 
was a few days ago sent back to 
St. Petersburgh for education at 
the emperor's expense. In the 
event of the British government or 
the East India Company declining 
to advance a portion of the sub- 
sidy money, the Mirza received a 
letter of credit on the Russian re- 
presentative at the court of Lon- 
don for 30,000 ducats, that he 
might experience no difficulty to 
the making of purchases in Eng- 
land. These are strong indica- 
tions of the importance attached 
by Russia to her Persian connec- 
tion. 

“ The envoy’s mission embraces 
several objects. He is the bearer 
of a firman of congratulation to his 
majesty on his accession to the 
throne: he is instructed to require 
payment in London of 15,0004. in 
part of the subsidy arrear; —. 
which the court of directors has 
complied with: he is commissioned 
to purchase arms and clothing for 
the Persian army; he has orders 
to lay before the British govern- 
ment, the Shah’s disavowa] of Aga 
Mahomud Kerreem’s offensive 
message to Mr. Willock, and to 
submit the same explanations 
upon the subject which were of- 
fered without effect to that gentle- 
man in Persia; he is further in- 
structed to exhibit a list of specific 
charges against Mr. Willock for 
alleged improper, and even insult- 
ing, conduct to the Shah, the 
prince royal, and their ministers, 
and even to the whole nation, in 
the violation of a sacred religious 
rite; and he is especially required 
to protest against the re-appoint- 
ment of Mr. Willock, and to solicit 
for bis successor a gentleman 

whose 
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whose personal demeanour may be 
the means of preserving harmony 
between the two powers. 

** Whatever be the grounds of dis- 
like with the government of Persia 
towards our late charge d'affaires, 
they are seriously advanced ; and 
it is not to be believed that British 
interests in that quarter will be jeo- 
parded by the re-appointment of 
an individual who has become ob- 
noxious to the Persian court. 

‘* We have reason to think that 
the issue of the Persian envoy’s 
mission will determine whether it 
will be worth while for the East 
India Company to continue their 
depots at Abushire, Bussora, and 
Bagdad, which were established 
principally for the supply of the 
Persian market, and where they 
have residents in charge at a con- 
siderable expense. It is under- 
stood that a proposition has been 
made to Persia, on the part of 
Russia, which if acceded to, will 
ultimately secure the whole of the 
trade to the Russian merchants; 
a reply has been waved until the 
fate of the present mission is 
known. 

“Mr. Canning will doubtless in- 
vestigate this subject himself, and 
give it the calm consideration of 
his own mind. Itis an affair of 
too much importance for manage- 
ment by others, who may consult 
particular interests that by no 
means harmonize with the wel- 
fare of Great Britain as connected 
with the safety of her Indian 
possessions ; -—for Persia neither 
undervalues the friendship nor 
the manufactures of England. — 
On the contrary, we may preserve 
our pre-eminence if we will. 





Should government, by a wise dis. 
regard of personal considerations 
act liberally and justly towards 
Persia, our foreign trade will rea 

the benefit: by a contrary course 
she will leave Persia to the influ. 
ence of Russia, and our northem 
ally will enrich herself by ulti. 
mately excluding the English mer- 
chant and the East India com. 
pany from participation in Persian 
commerce. 


By an official document, pub- 
ished during a past session of 
congress, exhibiting a. statistical 
view of the commerce of the United 
States with foreign powers, for the 
year ending 30th of Sept., 1821, 
it appears that Hayti ranks the 
fifth in importance and value as to 
imports—the sixth as to domestic 
exports; and, as to the amount of 
American tonnage entered into the 
United States, she stands in the 
fourth class. And here it might 
not be irrelevant to show, from the 
same document, the value of the 
American commerce to all the 
provinces of South America, placed 
in comparison with that of the sin- 
gle island of Hayti. It will be 
admitted that this estimate of the 
commerce with the South American 
provinces for the last year ts not 
by any means a fair criterion of 
what the true value of it will be to 
this country, after their inde nd- 
ence has been recognized, and their 
domestic commotions shall have 
subsided. But yet the same rea- 
soning may be applied to Hayti. 
The value of the trade with that 
country, presuming the same mea- 
sures to be taken, would be en- 
hanced in the same ratio. 
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i will be seen from the document before alluded to, that for the year 
there named the total value of Imports in American and foreign 


vessels Was—— 
From Haytt 


From Spanish and South American Colonies 
From Brazil and Portuguese American Colonies 


Difference 


"ha 2,246,257 
1,114,117 

605,126 
1,719,243 


527,014 


The Domestic Exports in American and foreign vessels for the same 
time, was 


To Haytu 


To Spanish and South American Colonies . 
To Portuguese and South American Colonies . 


Difference 


1,740,383 
. 508,176 
. 885,348 
—__—_—— 1,393,524 





346,859 


In Foreign Exports to these ports the balance is rather against Hayti. 


The amount of American tonnage entered into the United States 
stands thus— 


Hayti 


Spanish and South American Colonies . 
Portuguese and South American Colonies . 


Difference 


oo 6 « « « 3 RR Ole 
13,838 

10,599 

—_——-— 24,437 


24,702 tons 


Of Foreign Tonnage entered into the ports of the United States, 
there was— 


From Hayti . 


Spanish and Portuguese Colonies . 


Another view in which the trade 
wih Hayti will more favourably 
appear, may be shown in com- 
paring it with the commerce to the 
other West India islands. It will 
be found that the value of the im- 
ports and exports to and from 
Hayti is vastly superior to those 
to and from the dominions of any 
other powers in the West Indies, 
patting Cuba out of the question. 
As, for instance, the whole value 
of the imports from the West In- 
dia possessions of Sweden, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Great Britain, 


980 tons 
603 tons 


France, and Spain (excluding the 
island of Cuba) was 4,910,221; 
Hayti, 2,246,257, giving Hayt 
nearly one half of the whole im- 
ports. The exports, foreign and 
domestic, in the same period, to 
all the West Indies (except Cuba) 
amounted to 4,415,406 ; to Hayti, 
2,270,601, giving Hayti more than 
half. 

If we add together all the im- 

rts from the colonies of Swe- 
den, Holland, and Great Britain, 
Hayti nearly equals them. The 


imports from all those islands 
amounting 
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amounting to 2,399,412 ; Hayu 
as before stated. 

The value of the exports, both 
foreign and domestic, to those same 
islands is 1,508,371; whereas to 
Havti the amount was 2,270,601 ; 
so that Hayti exceeds them by 
762,231. 

The value of imports from the 
Swedish, Dutch, and Spanish is- 
lands, exclusive of Cuba, is 
2,098,682 inferior in amount to 
Hayti. The exports to the same 
nlaces are also ie in amount. — 
he may here be remarked, that for 
the last three years the commerce 
with Hayti has been of tenfold 
greater value to us than any other 
island in the West Indies, except 
Cuba. From these facts a rea- 
sonable calculation may be form- 
ed of the profit which this branch 
of trade might be made to pro- 
duce to this country. If that peo- 


ple were properly considered, and 
their resources fairly drawn out, 
the value of our trade to this 
island would be doubled in two 
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years at least. In the above egtj- 
mate it ought to be considered 
that Hayti does not receive the 
due credit for the whole commerce 
that is carried on between her 
and the United States. It must 
be taken into view that many 
vessels within the last year have 
taken clearances for the West In- 
dies generally ; that many vessels 
clear out for the ports of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Porto Rico, St. Thomas, 
&c., and afterwards proceed to 
Hayt with their cargoes. A great 
part of these outward cargves are 
consumed in Hayti, and should 
properly be added to the account 
of domestic exports to that island. 
In considering, then, as _ every 
American merchant should do, the 
great importance of this com- 
merce, reference ought to be made 
to the actual condition of that 
country, its resources, and the 
certainty that its trade must in a 
short time be greatly enhanced in 
value. 
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PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES, &c. 


In the Year 1822. 





JANUARY. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


lL— HE chapel at- Brighton, 

founded by his ma- 
jesty, was consecrated by the 
bishop of Chichester. Atan early 
hour the principal avenues lead- 
ing to the chapel were occupied by 
camages, and though the morning 
was very unfavourable, the solici- 
tors for admission were very nu- 
merous. 

The exterior of the chapel isa 
simple and elegant structure, but 
the approach to it is not complete- 
ly fimshed. The chapel is fitted 
up ina style of suitable maguifi- 
cence. The pulpit and reading- 
desk were richly covered with crim- 
son velvet ; the communion-table 
decorated with similar costliness, 
aad encompassed with a gilded 
tailing. A gold chalice, &c. stood 
ou the table. The gallery, pro- 
a over one extremity of the 
chapel, is chastely and beautifully 
painted. It was occupied by the 
gentlemen and choristers of his 
Majesty's chapel royal, St. James's. 

At the opposite extremity, and 
separate from the aisle, is the 
space assigned to the sovereign 
and his suite. 

A few minutes before 11 o'clock, 
the chapel was opened to those 





who had ~ previously obtamed 
tickets to witness the ceremonial 
of its consecration. 

His majesty entered the chapel 
at about half an hour after eleven 
o'clock. The curtains, placed be- 
tween that portion of the chapel 
assigned to his majesty and the 
aisle, were thrown aside, and in 
the centre discovered the king, 
dressed in a rich blue uniform. 

On the left, and separated from 
his majesty by a crimson cur- 
tain, were the princess Esterhazy, 
lady Harcourt, lord and lady 
Conyngham. On the right of his 
majesty stood sir Benjamin Bloom- 
field, and several other distin- 
guished members of his majesty’s 
suite. 

The bishop, his chaplains, the 
preacher, the officiating minister, 
and other clergy, passed through 
the middle aisle to the communion 
table, repeating alternately, the six 
first verses of the 24th psalm— 
the remaining verses by the chow. 

The bishop and the chaplains 
went within the rails ; the officiat- 
ing minister to the desk, and the 
preacher near to the pulpit. 

The bishop, sitting in his chair, 
received the king’s mandate for 
the consecration of the chapel, 
which he placed on the commu- 
nion table. 

The usual prayers at the conge- 

(A 2) cration. 
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cration of a chapel then followed, 
after which— 

The bishop, sitting, the act of 
consecration was read by the 
chancellor, and signed by the 
bishop, and ordered to be regis- 
tered. The bishop concluded by 
pronouncing the final blessing, 
after which “‘ God save the king” 
was finely given by the choir. 

The service concluded about 
half past 2 o'clock. 

The chapel presented a coup 
dail of imposing magnificence and 
effect. The communion table and 
organ, as well as the royal seat, 
are splendidly adorned with dra- 
peries of crimson velvet omament- 
ed with gold. The communion 
plate is also of the richest and 
most valuable description. The 
structure, from its size and extent, 
affords room for a large congrega- 
tion; and, from the ample expan- 
sion of its roof, is peculiarly 
adapted for the performance of 
sacred music. This was particu- 
larly exemplified while the choir 
was performing some sweet pas- 
sages in the Te Deum, and also in 
the responses of the communion 
service (the beautiful composition 
of Jomelli). The natural har- 
mony was here much increased by 
the peculiar and happy adaptation 
of the building to the purposes of 
sound. 

3.—An inquest was held at 
Frodsham, Cheshire, on the bod 
of Mrs. Gorst, wife of Jédaph 
Gorst, of Frodsham, who died in 
consequence of eating aconite, or 
wolfsbane, mistaking the same for 
horse-radish, The deceased had 
invited a large family party to dine 
at her house on Christmas-day. 
The dinner was served up about 
3 o'clock, and as they were sitting 
down, something being said about 
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horse-radish, the deceased desired 
the servant-man to go into the 
garden and get some, telling him 
that he would find it by the rain 
tub. During dinner some remarks 
were made on the taste of the sup- 
sed horse-radish ; the brother-in- 
aw said it was very hot, but 
thought they had put a deal of 
Cayenne pepper among it: the 
deceased herself said she never re- 
membered seeing her horse-radish 
change its colour as that had 
done. No suspicion of poison 
existed until some time after the 
party had left the table, the de- 
ceased complained of being un- 
well, and said the use of her limbs 
was gone. She was conveyed to 
bed, became very sick, and vio- 
lent vomiting ensued. On the ar- 
rival of a surgeon, the deceased 
was in a very agitated state, and 
had cold sweats upon her; there 
was a seeming cessation of the 
action of the heart, and no pulse, 
and every other symptom indicated 
that she had taken vegetable poi- 
son. An emetic was ordered, and 
the surgeon left her. Ina short 
time he was again sent for, and on 
his arrival found the deceased in 
strong convulsious, but the con- 
vulsive spasms ceasing for a time, 
the emetic was administered. The 
deceased becoming worse, her feet 
were put into warm water, and she 
was afterwards put between hot 
blankets, to endeavour to restore 
the circulation, but all in vain. 
She lingered until about 6 o'clock 
in the evening, and then — 
— Mr. J. Slade, who has for 
many years held the high and te- 
sponsible situation of chief 
in the navy pay-office at Chatham, 
having lately become backward in 
making up his accounts, and bemg 


in arrears to government to @ 
amount. 
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amount, an order was sent to com- 
missioner sir R. Barlow to inspect 
hisaccounts. On that gentleman 
sequainting Mr. Slade with his 
business, the latter opened his 
desk, and pointing to several bags, 
said they contained the sums due 
togovernment. The bags, it was 
esumated, held each 1,000 sove- 
reigns; and, on sir Robert's pro- 
ceeding to count their contents, 
Mr. Slade left the room, and in a 
few minutes afterwards the report 
of a pistol was heard. On inquiry 
it was found to proceed from the 
stable adjoining the house, whither 
Mr. Slade had gone, and who was 
there found lying on some fresh 
littered straw, weltering in his 
blood, and lifeless, having shot 
himself through the heart. The 
cause of this dreadful act was ap- 
parent when it was found that the 
greater part of the bags contained 
only silver instead of gold; and it 
is said that the defalcation amount- 
ed to between 8,0002. and 9,000. 
The deceased was nearly 60 years 
of age, and has left a family of 
seven sons and daughters to de- 
plore the sad event. 

— A most destructive fire took 
place at Seaton Delaval, the ~ 
perty of sir Jacob Astley, which in 
afew hours consumed the noble 
mansion-house. Every endeavour 
to preserve the body of the build- 
ing was unavailing. The two 
wings were happily saved by the 
great and active exertions ~ in 
making a separation between them 
and the “oon The fire originat- 
ed ina chimney to which a large 

of w in the roof was 

oy ; the flames burnt = 
as to bid defiance to 

haman efforts. The glass in the 

windows, by the intense heat, was 

to a liquid .state, and the 
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lead on the roof poured down like 
water. The fire commenced its 
ravages about four o'clock. in 
the afternoon, and it was not 
before nine o'clock the devour- 
ing element could be checked, 
when it ceased, and left the build- 
ing a mass of ruins. 

— J. R. M’Gregor, a Scotch 
piper, went to the residence of 
Wedderburne, esq. in the 
Albany, and gave great delight to 
the company by his performance. 
The footman of Mr. Wedderburne 
deposed, that after the company 
broke up, the deceased brought 
his pipes to the front door to go 
home, and on putting his hand into 
his pocket for a pinch of snuff, 
having asked a person present to 
take a pinch, he found the box 
missing; he laid down his pipes 
to go back for it, went up stairs 
and knocked at one of the servant's 
chamber doors, who told him he 
would search for the box, if he, 
(deceased) went down stairs. The 
deceased, instead of going down 
the stairs by which he ascended, 
took another direction down auo- 
ther flight of stairs. Witness 
heurd a very’ heavy fall, and imme- 
diately afterwards a deep groan ; 
he immediately went to the spot, 
and found the deceased, who was 
a very heavy man, had fallen down 
the stairs, and that his head was 
dreadfully fractured ; he was in a 
few minutes a lifeless corpse. 

4.—A melancholy occurrence 
took place at the house of a gen- 
tleman named Jones, who resides 
at Walworth, which would proba- 
bly have proved fatal, had not the 
servant-maid acted with great pre- 
sence of mind. Mr. Jones’s chil- 
dren were playing in one of the 
upper rooms. The eldest son, a 





boy about 10 years of age, ran m- 
to 
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to another room and brought from 
thence a gun, which had been left 
there for some time, and was, 
without the knowledge of any one 
in the house, loaded. He pointed 
the gun at his brothers and sisters, 
who were playing in a group ina 
corner of the room, and was in the 
act of pulling the trigger, when the 
servant girl, who became on a sud- 
den apprehensive of danger, seized 
a blanket, and threw it against the 
-muzzle of the gun. The piece 
went off, but the aim of the boy 
was fortunately tuned away by 
the blanket, and no mischief took 
place, except what was caused 
through the house by the terror 
which the report occasioned. The 
bullet passed through the blanket, 
and lodged in the ticking of a 
bed. 
5.—The Russian brig, Ales, on 
her voyage from London to St. 
Ubes, in ballast, was driven upon 
a reef of rocks near the Casketts, 
on the night of the 24th ult. and 
inthe space of an hour went to 
pieces. The crew, consisting of 
the captain and thirteen seamen; 
clung to the quarter-deck, (being 
the most substantial part left of the 
wreck), upon which they remained 
exposed to the danger of the ele- 
ments for a period ot five days and 
nights, during which they kept 
themselves from starvation by a 
small bag of dried peas, which they 
fortunately secured, and of which 
each of them received his portion 
at the rate of 20 per day only. 
Two of the poor fellows, worn out 
by fatigue and suffering, died on 
the third day, and the survivors 
expected either the same lingering 
fate, or that sonie resistless wave 
would, in one moment, sweep 
them from the wreck, and consign 
them to a watery grave. Callous, 
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indeed, to every feeling of huma- 
nity, must those wretches haye 
been, who could see their fellow. 
creatures in this awful situation, 
and not attempt to extricate them 
from it: and yet, with the deepest 
indignation we hear, that a vessel 
passed them within hail, on Christ- 
mas-day, when the weather was 
comparatively moderate, and re- 
fused them the slightest assistance! 
The floating planks were at le 
thrown on the back of the island 
during the night of Saturday last ; 
and the cries of the poor sufferers 
being heard by persons on the 
look-out in the preventive service, 
lieutenant Jones, R. N. with the 
promptitude and courage of a true 
British sailor, hastened to their re- 
lief; and, after many hazardous 
attempts, succeeded in rescuing 
12 of this wretched crew from the 
frightful destiny which seemed to 
await them. 

7.—An accident of the most 
dreadful nature took place at the 
Rev. Mr. Murray’s, No. 22, Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square. About 
half-past six in the evening the fa- 
mily were alarmed by the report 
of a pistol in the upper part of the 
mansion; and on proceeding to 
the nursery from whence the sound 
emanated, Miss Mary Gayton, 4 
beautiful young lady, only 17 years 
of age, and the sister of Mrs. Mur- 
ray, was found lying on the ground, 
weltering in her blood, having been 
shot (unintentionally) by her ne- 
phew, a youth of between nine snd 
ten years of age, who had incau- 
tiously obtained possession of his 
father’s pistol. The consternation 
of the family may be more easily 
conceived than described. Mr. 
Bradley, a surgeon, residing 0M 
the spot, was immediately sent for, 
and arrived within three — 
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after the fatal accident, but life 
was instantaneously extinct. The 
ball had passed in at the left 
breast, and had divided two of the 
incipal arteries. The deceased 
reeled against the bed, and ex- 
claimed—‘‘ Oh, James !” the name 
of the infant aggressor, and imme- 
diately fell dead upon the floor. 

9,—A beautiful specimen of that 
rare bird, the ampelis garrulus 
(chatterer) was shot by J. Hunt, 
Esq. of Oswestry. It was killed 

tly clean, and is now pre- 
served by the Rev. J. W. Bourke, 
A. M. vicar of Oswestry, who with 
at judgment and taste is se- 
ting an assortment of British 
birds. This elegant visitor pos- 
sesses all its characteristic silki- 
ness in crest and tail, its rich yel- 
low on the tips, its lovely rose- 
colour, and its brightness of ver- 
milion, in the bright horny excre- 
scences on each wing, as brilliant 
as so many drops of the best seal- 
ing-wax ; whence one of its names, 
the waxen chatterer of Bohemia; 
as ithas been called ampelis, from 
its fondness for grapes. The gray 
phalarope was lately shot in Lan- 
cashire (tringa lobata—Linneeus.) 
This curious and beautiful bird is 
a native of Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica, but has been seldom met with 
in the British isles. Bewick men- 
tions four only having been seen 
by naturalists in the last century. 
19.—An inquest was held on 
Saturday, at Hackney, before J. 
Unwin, esq. coroner, on the bod 
of Mrs. Ann Goodbehere, the wife 
of G. Goodbehere, esq. of Hack- 
ney. 

Sarah Anderson, servant in the 
family, deposed, that on Thursday 
last, about half past three in the 

noon, she was alarmed by 
the parlour bell ringing 


violently, which continued till she 
ran up stairs; on her arrival at 
the parlour door, she met her mis- 
tress wry tg enveloped in a 
sheet of fire, from head to foot : 
her shrieks were terrific, and she 
begged for assistance. Witness’s 
fellow-servant came up at the 
moment, and the deceased ran in- 
to the back parlour, when the ser- 
vant threw her down on the car- 
pet, rolled the carpet over her, and 
smothered the flames. Her clothes 
were completely burnt off. 

M. Edward Sheffield, surgeon, 
of Hackney, was sent for to attend 
the deceased on Thursday after- 
noon, and arrived on the spot im- 
mediately after the accident had 
taken place. He never witnessed, 
during his whole professional life, 
a case in which the burning was 
more extensive. Every part, ex- 
cept the face, and round the small 
part of the body, (which was pro- 
tected by the stays) was burnt se- 
verely. He remained in attend- 
ance on the deceased till three 
o’clock on Friday morning, when 
she expired. The deceased was 
perfectly sensible till within a quar- 
ter of an hour of her death. She 
told him she was alone in the par- 
lour, and was standing by the 
fender stirring the fire with a po- 
ker, when a large shawl which she 
had over her shoulders caught fire, 
by a current of air drawing it 
against the bars of the grate, and 
it set her gown and other apparel 
(which was of a light texture) on 
fire. 
22.—The magistrates of Brad- 
ford having received information 
that the weavers were coming 
there in the course of the day to 
break the spring looms, &c. the 

ntlemen, and all the principal 


ousekeepers, were sworn in , 
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cial constables, being determined 
to resist such illegal proceedings ; 
and, between three and fouro’clock, 
accounts were brought that a very 
large number, several hundreds, 
were advancing, and within a mile 
of the town, and had begun to 
break some looms to pieces in the 
houses on the road. The magis- 
trates and constables immediately 
proceeded to the spot, when (the 
riot act being read) they took into 
custody such of the rioters, about 
30, as were pointed out to have 
been concerned in the mischief 
which was done, and eventually 
dispersed the rest of the mob. 
Upon examination of the prison- 
ers before the magistrates, eight, 
who were identified and sworn to 
as being the most active, were 
committed and sent off imme- 
diately to Devizes bridewell, to 
take their trial at Salisbury assizes : 
eight more were remanded for fur- 
ther examination the next morn- 
ing; and the rest were suffered to 
depart home, having entered into 
recognizances to keep the peace 
for 12 months, and to appear to 
answer the charge when called 
upon. In the evening about 150 
of the Wiltshire yeomanry, com- 
manded by John Bennett, esq. 
came into the town to assist in the 
preservation of the public peace. 
About a fortnight since a great 
body of weavers entered the town 
of Chippenham, Wilts, and pro- 
ceeded to the factory of Messrs. 
‘Taylor and Co. with one of their 
weavers at the head of the mob, 
who was compelled to brirg back 
his work, and prevented from 
finishing it without an advance in 
the price of his wages, which were 
the regular and established ones ; 
but by the prompt measures which 
were instantly adopted, four of 
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the principal ringleaders were 
taken before a bench of magis. 
trates the following day, and were 
committed to Devizes bridewell to 
abide the sentence of the law. 
24.—Early in the morning, the 
turnpike-house, about four miles 
from Basingstoke, on this side 
Overton, was attacked, with intent 
to enter, by two men, who had 
taken off some ules at the back 
part of the premises (the roof be- 
ing low) to effect their purpose. 
These villains knew, it would ap- 
pear, that a lone woman, Mrs, 
Whitehouse, received the tolls at 
this gate, and that her husband 
attended a gate as far distant as 
Colnbrook. Mrs. Whitehouse, 
however, very fortunately pos- 
sessed three loaded pistols, one of 
which she fired—then a second, 
and a third, without effect. These 
determined ruffians, notwithstand- 
ing being twice fired at, were, it 
appears, resolved not to depart 
without accomplishing the pro- 
jected robbery. Mrs. Whitehouse’s 
little boy, only eleven years of 
age, in the mean time had reload- 
ed two of the pistols, one of which 
Mrs. Whitehouse fired, and wound- 
ed one of the desperadoes full in 
the face—he fell, and the blood 
flowed profusely; yet, strange to 
relate, the accomplice had hardi- 
hood enough to drag away the 
wounded robber! On observing 
this, Mrs. Whitehouse fired the 
fifth pistol at them, but missed 
them. The fellow who received 
the contents of the fourth pistol 
being supposed to have been kill- 
ed, and some persons residing at 
a considerable distance from the 
spot having heard of the circum- 
stance, assembled and made dili- 
gent search at day-break to disco- 
ver the body of the sonenin® 
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put although the blood could be 
traced some distance from the 
house, the body could not be 
found; therefore it is conjectured, 
that it must have been disposed of 
in a way that may, for the present, 
prevent the apprehension of the 
survivor. 

The Irish disturbances have 
not yet ceased. ‘The insurgents 
may ‘have lately become less san- 
guinary, or, not meeting with re- 
sistance, may have found that the 
shedding of blood would be but 
“loss of time, and hindrance of 
business.” They have, however, 
fot proceeded with any abatement 
of activity, skill, or good fortune, 
in that particular course of enter- 
prize which their ill-omened cause 
appeared to them to require.— 

ey have seized and carried off 
considerable quantities of arms; 
and, in one instance, not far from 
lord Donoughmore’s residence, 
they are said by The Clonmel 
Herald to have planned with in- 
genuity the surprise and plunder 
of a post of some importance dur- 
ing the absence of a body of the 
police, which scheme they executed 
before the close of day in a reso- 
late and successful manner. The 
house where the constables had 
deposited their store of fire-arms 
and ammunition, was entered at 
the same time with the owner, by 
aparty of the banditti, who had a 
mock prisoner under escort, and 
some carabines and pistols borne 
away in triumph. As the ruffians 
who undertook this adventure were 
undisguised, the conclusion is, 
that they belonged to a distant 
part of the country; but the judg- 
ment which they displayed, and 
the ae shown on the other 
tide of the question, go equally to 
Prove how intimate was their in- 


telligence with persons about the 
spot. ‘This transaction appears to 
have excited a considerable feeling 
among the magistrates of the 
country ; and a second occurrence, 
though so far different from the 
above, that it was a capture made 
on the part of government from the 
law-breakers, will be regarded as 
no less worthy of attention. A 
sergeant of police-men, with his 
party, discovered, in a place called 
the Giant’s Cave, amidst the kKil- 
nemanagh mountains, a sample, 
for it was no more, of eight well- 
constructed pikes; the manufac- 
ture of which instrument has al- 
ways, within the last 30 years, 
been considered symptomatic of 
some extensive conspiracy among 
the Irish peasants. 

A fatal and melancholy occur- 
rence, growing out of the unhappy 
disturbances in Ireland, is related 
in the Dublin papers. It appears, 
that two parties, composed of mi- 
litary and constables, and aecom- 
panied by magistrates, in patrolling 
the country near Mallow, in the 
county of Cork, on the night of the 
10th inst. unfortunately approach- 
ed each other in mutual ignorance. 
One mistook the other for a party 
of the nightly disturbers of the 
peace, and fired several shots. 
The consequence of this disastrous 
mistake has been, that Mr. Lowe, 
a clergyman and magistrate, was 
killed, and his servant, who ac- 
companied him as a constable, 
mortally wounded. 

The marquis Wellesley has been 
received as lord lieutenant in Ire- 
land with all that enthusiasm 
which his appointment was so 
well calculated to call forth. He 


made his public entry into Dublin 
on the 29th of December. His 
lordship was received by the lord 


mayor, 
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mayor, aldermen, and _ sheriffs, 
and a numerous body of gentlemen 
of the county and city of Dublin, 
on horseback and on foot, wearing 
a ribbon of the colour of the scarf 
worn on the occasion of his majes- 
ty’s public entry. The noble mar- 
quis was greeted with the enthu- 
siastic cheers of the multitude, 
eager to testify their joy at the 
sight of an Irshman coming to 
govern them. 


FRANCE. 


Criminal plots have been hatch- 
ed in the garrison of Belfort. The 
conspiracy was to take effect on 
the 2d of January, and the three- 
coloured cockade was to be mount- 
ed. The king’s lieutenant having 
received information of the design, 
drew out, under arms, the battalion 
of the 29th regiment of the line, 
which forms the garrison of the 
place, and proceeded immediately 
to the barracks to arrest an adju- 
tant sub-officer, who was pointed 
out as one of the principal agents 
of this criminal intrigue. Brue, 
Pegulu, Desbordes, and Dela- 
combe, who figured in the conspi- 
racy of the 19th of August, 1820, 
were also arrested at the moment 
when they commenced their flight 
from the town. The guarding of 
these four prisoners was provi- 
sionally intrusted to the officer who 
commanded the neighbouring post, 
but soon after this officer himself 
fled along with his prisoners. Three 
other officers have also disappear- 
ed. One of the individuals ar- 
rested was the bearer of five pack- 
ets of cartouches. On arriving at 
one of the squares of the town, the 
king's lieutenant fell in with a nu- 
merous group, which dispersed on 
his approach, but from the midst 
of which a pistol-shot was fired, 
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which struck him in the breast. 
The cross of St. Louis with which 
this officer was decorated resisted 
the effect of the ball, and it is 
hoped the wound will not be mor. 
tal. The soldiers have manifested 
the greatest indignation. Orde 
was completely restored long be- 
fore the ) i of the courier, 
The general commanding the de- 
partment, the attorney-general, 
and the captain of the gendarmarie, 
repaired without loss of time to 
Belfort. 

The French papers contain lo 
accounts of the benediction of the 
church of St. Genevieve, formerly 
called the Pantheon. This cere- 
mony took place on Thursday last. 
The Moniteur states, thatthe mass 
in musique, which was celebrated 
by the archbishop of Paris, was 
preceded by the exhibition of the 
relics of Sainte-Genevieve to the 
veneration of the faithful. These 
relics were brought from the vaults 
into the church. A grand altar 
was erected, and the church was 
in every respect splendidly fitted 
up. After the benediction, the 
faithful sung hymns, a verse of one 
of which was, Toujours en France 
les Bourbons et la foi, which was 
chanted at the moment the mem- 
bers of the royal family were en- 
tering the church. The ceremony 
was attended by the prefects, ma- 
gistrates, generals, and authorities 
of all descriptions. 

On Sunday, the 27th of January, 
about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
as Mr. George Trevor Spencer, 
son of the hon. W. R. Spencer; 
captain Hollis, R. N. nephew 1 
the dean of Winchester ; and Mr. 
John Fordyce, were on their re 
turn from Paris, they got out of the 
diligence in which they were t@- 
velling, for the purpose of we 
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one of the steep hills which lie 
between Boulogne and Calais; 
when they had almost ascended 
the hill, they were met by two 
Frenchmen, armed with double- 
barrelled guns, apparently return- 
ed from sporting, who, after staring 
at them in a very impertinent and 
offensive manner, accosted them 
with— Voila de ces — Anglais.” 
Ou captain Hollis remarking, that 
he hoped the sportsmen would 
know them when they met again, 
they cocked their guns, and threat- 
ened to fire upon them; at the 
same time one of the Frenchmen 
nted, and immediately reco- 
vered his arms; but the other 
waiting till the English gentlemen 
had turned their backs, in order to 
proceed on their walk, deliberately 
discharged his piece at them, at 
the distance of not more than 35 
paces, by which the whole party 
were wounded. Captain Hollis 
received several shot (which were 
what the French call chevrotin, 
and about the size of the English 
buck-shot) in his hand and arm, 
as well as in different parts of his 
body, by which he was seriously 
hurt, and Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Fordyce were also injured, al- 
though in a much slighter degree. 
The villains proceeded down the 
hill till they came in sight of the 
diligence, when they ran away 
across the fields, pursued by the 
wounded gentlemen, and sir John 
Scott Lillie, who was travelling in 
their company, but happened to 
be at some distance behind when 
the assault was committed. On 
finding themselves closely pur- 
sued, they again presented their 
ns, threatening to blow out the 
sof any one who attempted 

to follow them; so that the Eng- 
h party, who were totally un- 
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armed, were compelled to abandon 
the attempt. On their arrival at 
Marquise, they gave information 
to the gens-d’armes on duty at the 
village, who instantly went in 
search of the assassins. At Calais 
the affair was laid before the pre- 
fect of police, who behaved in the 
most gentleman-like manner, and 
made every exertion to discover 
the perpetrators of this unprovoked 
and cowardly attack = three 
unarmed strangers. The party 
was also very much indebted to 
the kind attentions of Thomas 
Fonblanque, esq. the English con- 
sul at Calais, who immediately 
wrote a representation of the case 
to sir Charles Stuart. In the 
event of their being arrested, of 
which there can be little doubt, 
the gentlemen have all pledged 
themselves to prosecute. 


SPAIN. 


Persons applying to the affairs 
of Spain analogies deduced from 
the character of the people, the 
governments, and the situations of 
other countries, would be apt to 
infer that the peninsula is on the 
eve of a civil war. Such is apt to 
be the conclusion drawn, by Eng- 
lish travellers especially, from the 
actual state of the people of Spain, 
in their relations at this moment to 
the cortes, and to the executive 
government; but there is no real 
analogy between what is likely to 
happen there, and what would pro- 
bably happen under circumstances 
to a certain degree similar in Eng- 
land; and there does not appear 
to be much, if any, apprehension 
entertained of such a result, either 
by the Spaniards themselves, or 
by foreigners who have been long 
resident in Spain. Recently events 


have happened in Catalonia —, 
i 
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they had taken place in England, 
or perhaps even in France, would 
have been certainly attended with 
riot and bloodshed, if not with 
civil war. There are actually in 
and about Barcelona, 6000 mili- 
tiamen, all fine young men, well 
clothed, well drilled, and possessed 
of an ardent, warlike, and patriotic 
spirit. This band, united to the 
regiments of the line of Arragon 
and Soria, which compose the gar- 
rison of the place, and with the 
‘rst regiment of artillery, and a 
quadron of the same corps, swore, 
in the most solemn manner, not 
to acknowledge in future a mini- 
stry, which, say they, “ according 
to the happy expression of the 


Cortes, has lost its moral power of 


governing, and which is going to 
plunge us into an abyss of dis- 
graces, compromising our laws and 
our liberties.-—Viva la Constitu- 
tion! Viva Barcelona!” The re- 
giment of Cordova, of the line, at 
first refused to join them, and a se- 
rious aflray was contemplated : 
but a deputation from the militia 
met a deputation from the regi- 
ment of the line, and, upon ex- 
plaining to them that their object 
was by no means to eatabliah a 
republic, but to support Cadiz, 
Seville, and the other towns of 
Spain, which had determined to 
refuse obedience to any mandate 
of the present ministers, and not 
to receive any public functionaries 
appointed by them, the latter ac- 
quiesced, and unanimity was esta- 
blished. A declaration to the 
effect stated was accordingly 

by their chiefs, and this is 
what is called declaring their in- 
dependence. The intention was 
known for weeks before ; but its 
execution could not be prevented. 
Such is the unanimity and public 
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spirit of the people, generally in 
perfect unison with the army, that 
the public functionaries have no 
other power over them than that 
moral force which results from 
their patriotism and public ser- 
vices. 
PORTUGAL. 

The project for establishing a 
bank at Lisbon has received the 
royal assent, and is inserted in the 
Diarwo do Governo as a law. The 
charter is granted for 20 years.— 
There are to be 10,000 shares. 
each of the value of 500,000 reas, 
to be paid half in paper curreney 
and half in coin. The subserip- 
tion to be opened on the Ist of 
January, 1823, under the inspec- 
tion of the persons named by the 
president of the Cortes; and as 
soon as 2,500,000 reas are sub- 
scribed, 150 subscribers, who have 
the largest number of shares, are 
to form a general assembly, and 
choose, by a majority of votes, a 
president and 16 directors, each 
of whom must be a Portuguese by 
birth or by naturalization, and be 
a proprietor of at least 12 shares. 


AFRICA. 


From Sierra Leone horrible de- 
tails have been transmitted of the 
extension of the slave trade, and 
of the increased — with 
which it is conducted. e now 
find the same dreadful picture pre- 
sented without one circumstance 
of palliation; and it is sickening 
to sare to observe that t 
contrivances for eluding detection 
and punishment grow every day 
more ect, and threaten to esta- 
blish the system in the face of the 
severest punishments that can be 
instituted. We fear, too, that the 
system is likely to be perpetuated 


as much by the remissness of — 
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of those governments who avow 

their intentions to suppress it, as 
the cunning and daring of those 

ie carry on this infernal traffic. 

Among the most diabolical fea- 
tures of this traffic as it at present 
exists, are the means resorted to 
to obtain the requisite supply of 
the unhappy beings who are its 

For this purpose, two 
wretches named Bateman and 
Pearce, either American or Eng- 
lish by nation, are employed in 
exciting dissensions among the 
tribes which inhabit the country 

ing between the Nunez and the 

ongos, which lead to frequent 
conflicts. Few lives are lost in 
them, the object being to cause as 
many prisoners as possible to be 
taken on each side, in order that 
they may be purchased for slaves. 
Agents are on the watch to collect 
the prisoners taken, who not only 
supply the slave vessels in the 
Nunez and Pongos with full car- 
goes, but send off their victims in 
ight vessels to the Cape de Verd 
islands, and in large canoes to 
Cacheo and Bissao, for the Brazil 
market. 

AMERICA. 

The Liberator Bolivar.—On the 
Ist of October this extraordinary 
man, on being called upon to take 
the oath as president of Columbia, 
addressed an eloquent letter to the 
president of Congress, earnestly 
desiring to be excused from serv- 
ing in that capacity, but he was 
overruled by them. On taking 
the oath he delivered an energetic 
Speech, of which follows a curi- 
ous sample :— 

“Tam the son of war, the man 
whom battles have raised to the 
Magistracy. Fortune has sustain- 
éd me in this rank, and Victory 
has confirmed it. But these titles 
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are not those which are consecrat- 
ed by Justice, by the welfare and 
wishes of the nation. The sword 
which has governed Columbia is 
not the balance of Astrea—it is 
the scourge of the Genius of Evil, 
which sometimes Heaven permits 
to descend to the earth, for the 
punishment of tyrants and the ad- 
monition of the people. This 
sword will be of no use on the day 
of peace; and that shall be the 
last of my power, because that I 
have sworn it within myself—be- 
cause | have promised it to Co- 
lumbia—and because there can be 
no republic where the people are 
not secure in the exercise of their 
own powers. Aman like me isa 
dangerous citizen in a popular go- 
vernment—is a direct menace to 
the national sovereignty. I wish 
to become a citizen, in order to be 
free: and that all may be so too, 
I prefer the title of citizen to that 
of liberator, because this emanates 
from war—that from the laws. 
Exchange, Sir, all my honours for 
that of a good citizen.” 

The President’s answer is full 
of that heart-warming eloquence 
which distinguishes times of pub- 
lic trial and eras of national rege- 
neration. 

Subsequently to the capture of 
Lima, it appears that San Martin, 
by various judicious proclamations 
and very moderate behaviour, suc- 
ceeded apparently in reconciling 
all orders to their new liberators. 
He proclaimed himself “ Protector 
of the Independence of Peru, un- 
til Peru was free, and a National 
Congress assembled,” when, he de- 
clared, he would be ready to seek 
the quiet he had long sighed after, 
by resigning his authority to a go- 
vernor or director of their own ap- 
pointment. All slaves born after 

the 
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the 28th of July are free. The 
* tribute” of the Indians is abo- 
lished for ever. The natives of 
Peru shall no longer be called 
‘‘ Indians,” or “‘ Natives,” but 
‘* Peruvians.” All compulsory la- 
bour of “ Peruvians” abolished 
for ever. The Spanish consti- 
tution abolished, being declared 
a system to enslave the people 
under laws calculated to make 
a small proportion of Euro 
happy at the expense of the New 
W orld. 


JAMAI@A. 


Tobago, Jan. 11.--The melan- 
choly task devolves upon us this 
day of recording a most unfortu- 
nate catastrophe—we mean the 
destruction of a great portion of 
the town of Scarborough by a fire, 
which broke out in the upper story 
of the house formerly occupied by 
Mr. Sawyer. So rapid was the 
conflagration, that in a short space 
of time a large building, with the 
adjoining one belonging toS. Hall, 
Esq. were utterly consumed with 
several other buildings. His Ex- 
cellency the Governor, after pro- 
viding for the safety of his family 
at Government House, rode into 
the town, and by prompt and ener- 
getic orders, soon plaved it in 
safety. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Letters from Sidney, dated the 
25th of July, have been received. 
Governor Macquarrie had just re- 
turned from a visit of inspection 
of the lower colony, (Van Die- 
man’s Land,) and many useful 
and necessary reforms were ex- 
pected to result from the personal 
view he had taken of its situation. 
Among these none appeared to be 
more imperiously called for than 
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the establishment of a se 
court of justice at Hobart’s Town, 
the want of which was severely 
felt among a population every year 
rapidly increasing by the acquisi- 
tion of new settlers. 

His Majesty's store-ship Coro- 
mandel, Mr. James Downie, mas- 
ter, arrived at Portsmouth from 
New South Wales, last from Mer- 
cury Bay, New Zealand, with a 
cargo of timber, having had a 
pleasant direct passage thence, 
round Cape Horn, of only fifteen 
weeks without a day’s foul wind, 
She is to go into the harbour to 
unload the timber, which is a spe- 
cies of fir of similar appearance to 
the American pitch pine (called by 
the natives Cowdie), but it is 
strong as well as light, and is pe- 
culiarly well adapted to top-masts 
of line-of-battle ships, A detach- 
ment of the 82d regiment, which 
went out to cut the timber, has 
landed at Fort Cumberland. The 
natives of New Zealand behaved 
with remarkable civility to the 
officers and crew of the Coroman- 
del; one of the officers and his 
servant made an excursion of 300 
miles into the interior, and was in 
every part treated with attention 
and respect. ‘The natives have 
made very evident improvement In 
the scale of civilisation from thei 
intercourse with the Missionaries: 
one proof of which was not quite 
so agreeable to our people—they 
barter in trade now for value im 
gold and silver coin, and not for 
pieces of lead and copper, and 
common ornamental trinkets, 4§ 
they used. It is a very fine island; 
and as the natives entertain just 
and honourable notions of the 
character of British officers, 
its useful productions may be ¢ 
sily obtained, 
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FEBRUARY. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


2 & 3.—Between twelve and 
one o'clock the metropolis was 
visited by a most alarming hurri- 
cane. Soon after twelve o'clock 
the wind, which had blown strong 
the whole of the evening, increas- 
ed toa most frightful degree, and 
a short time before one it appeared 
to have arrived to the very height 
of its fery. Soon after a tremen- 
dous rain came on, which con- 
tinued with unabated violence. 
Between three and four symptoms 
of the storm’s subsiding appeared, 
and by the dawn of day indica- 
tions of the fine weather that suc- 
ceeded dissipated the fearful ap- 
prehensions which the storm had 
given rise to. The following are 
among some of its effects :—The 
wall adjoining the Freemasons’ 
school, in St. George’s-fields, was 
blown down with a tremendous 
crash, damaging several windows 
of the school-house, and many of 
the buildings adjacent ; oniliie 
able damage was done to the 
buildings on the line leading to 
Great Dover-street, where a coach 
containing three persons was blown 
over; fortunately, the persons in- 
side escaped without any material 
mury. A long extent of paling 
on the branch of the Surry canal, 
on the Deptford-road, was blown 
down and floated along the canal. 
In some fields near the Bermond- 
sey Grange, a number of large 
trees were torn up by the roots. 
In the same neighbourhood, in 
addition to the serious damage 
sustained to an immense number 

houses, in windows, chimneys, 
and out-buildings, at Dock-head 
4 large stack of chimneys was 
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blown down, and a servant who 
was sleeping in the attic narrow! 

escaped being crushed to death. 
The principal beam providentially 
fell in a position which prevented 
the weight of the rubbish falling 
on the bed. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that she did not discover her 
situation till upwards of two hours 
after the accident had taken place. 

On the river, below bridge, most 
frightful havoc was made by the 
storm, in carrying the coasters 
from their moorings ; several small 
craft were sunk, and damage toa 
considerable amount was sus- 
tained. 

3 & 4.—On the night between 
Sunday and Monday, Margaret 
Grant and Isabella Milne, two 
culprits confined in the bridewell 
of Aberdeen, contrived to make 
their escape from thence in a most 
extraordinary manner. The house 
being very much crowded with de- 
linquents, it was found necessary 
to lodge some of the inmates in 
the roof. Having succeeded in 
forcing their way through a sky- 
light, these daring females got 
upon the leads, and with a fear- 
lessness and intrepidity worthy of 
a better cause, slid down suc- 
cessively by the iron funnel of a 
steam boiler affixed to the exterior 
wall of the building. Their de- 
scent in safet will appear the 
more remarkable, when it is known 
that the height from which they 
came down is considerably above 
forty feet. 

7.—The neighbourhood of Lin- 
coln cathedral was thrown into 
the greatest alarm by a fire which 
broke out at midnight in the White 
Hart Inn-yard, by which one of 
the stables was destroyed, with a 
good deal of hay, corn, and three 
post-horses. The discovery of the 

; fire 
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fire was remarkable. The cries of 
a t in the stable pierced the 
still night far and wide: the poor 
animal made a prodigious outcry, 
and manifested alarm with a de- 
gree of intelligence scarcely short 
of language and reason. Some 
persons passing being struck with 
the noise, which they thought pro- 
ceeded from some human being 
under dreadful suffering, waited 
to ascertain the cause, and soon 
perceived it. The accident is sup- 
posed to have originated in the 
carelessness of servants. 

17.—A shocking accident oc- 
curred in the port of Hayle. The 
Lydia, Capt. Millwood, coming in 
from sea, it was found necessary 
soon after she had passed the bar, 
the current being very rapid, .to 
drop an anchor from the stern, in 
order to prevent her running foul 
of the vessels a-head. As the 
cable attached to the anchor was 
earried out with great velocity, 
William Blewett, a young man of 
excellent moral character, and who 
had been to sea but a few months, 
got his leg entangled in it, and 
before any assistance could possi- 
bly be afforded him, he fell, and 
was dragged onward until he came 
in contact with the stern, when, 
dreadful to relate, his foot was in- 
stantly wrung off at the ancle, and 
fell into the sea. The poor young 
man was conveyed to his father’s 
house, and the leg being in a very 
mangled state, he underwent am- 
putation just below the knee. 

19.—As Mr. Lancashire, coach- 
maker, and his wife, were pro- 
ceeding in a single horse chaise to 
see a friend; when they came near 
the Horns, Kennington, the horse 
took fright, and ran against a coal 
waggon, which upset the chaise, 
by which both were thrown out. 
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Mrs. Lancashire was unfortunately 
killed on the spot, arid taken 4 
a public-house near. Mr. Lap. 
cashire had one of his arms and 
a thigh broken, and his  skyjj 
fractured. 

20.—The gentleman known 
by the designation of Walking 
Stewart died at his apartments in 
Northumberland Street, Strand, 
He was originally educated at the 
Charter-house, and afterwards 
went to India as writer in the ser- 
vice of the Hon. East India Con- 
pany. He was employed as secre- 
tary to the nabob of Arcot, and 
expended a large sum in giving 
official entertainments, by order 
of his master. At length, having 
acquired moderate means of sub- 
sistence, after travels through 
every part of the world except 
China, he returned to this coun- 
try, and during the French revo- 
lution vested his money in the 
French funds. The vast depre- 
ciation in those funds, and the un- 
certainty of payment, reduced him 
to great distress; but he was kind- 
ly relieved by the husband of bis 
departed sister. He then went to 
America, and supported himself 
some time by delivering lectures 
on moral philosophy. ‘The pecu- 
liarity of his tenets, however, and 
the latitude of his opinions on re 
ligious subjects, procured him but 
few auditors, and he returned to 
this country, deriving his resources 
chiefly from 100/. a year from 
France, which was regularly pai 
to him through Mr. Coutts, as he 
had agreed to take that annual 
sum instead of an annuity of 3 
for which he had originally sub- 
scribed. On the projected a 


rangement of the nabob of Arcot’s 
affairs, he put in his claims, 


after reference to the competent 
authorities 
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suthorities in the East Indies, there 
was an award in his favour to the 
amount of many thousand pounds. 
He disposed of a considerable part 
of that property, securing to him- 
self an annuity of six hundred 
pounds, on which he lived spar- 
y himself, but with liberality 

to his friends, giving periodical 
dinners, and, latterly, concerts 
every evening to his friends, and 
all whom oa thought proper to 
introduce to him. His doctrines 
were founded wholly on material- 
ism, but he always inculcated phi- 
lanthropy and moral duty. He 
entitled the first work that he pub- 
lished in this country, “ Travels 
to discover the Polarity of Moral 
Truth.” He was an enemy to the 
infliction of pain of every kind, 
and a zealous friend to universal 
benevolence. When he first re- 
tumed to this country, he appeared 
m Armenian attire, and attracted 
notice by a long beard ; and when 
he assumed the European dress, 
he affected singularity, not from 
vanity, but to excite attention to 
his person, as it might lead to an 
inquiry into his doctrines, which 
he considered as of the utmost 
importance to sensitive matter in 
the human shape, orin any other 
form. He was generally consider- 
edan Atheist; but if that was the 
fact, he concealed his opinions of 
late years, and devoting his Sun- 
day evening concerts wholly to 
music, it was evident he 
tid not wish to shock the feelings 
of those who differed from him in 
us principles. He was uni- 
versally known in all parts of the 
ized world, which he had visit- 
@ turn, always in walking, 
uever entering a carriage except in 
cases of absolute necessity. His 
he would have been highly 
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interesting if he had published an 
account of them, but he disdained 
the usual pursuits of travellers, 
constantly answering enquiries as 
to the manners, customs, &c., of 
the various countries which he 
visited, by stating that Azs were 
travels of the mind, in order to 
ascertain and develop the polarity 
of moral truth. 

—Wither Bramston, Esq., of 
Oakley-hall, Hants, has, at his 
sole expense, rebuilt Dean church 
at the estimate cost of 7 or 80000. 
The edifice is splendid and beauti- 
ful. All the windows are of co- 
loured glass ; and the eastern one, 
which represents the Crucifixion, 
(by Backler, after Le Brun,) is a 
fine specimen of the art; it alone 
cost 300 guineas. Added to this, 
Mr. Bramston has presented the 
parish with a set of new bells. It 
is not long since that the neigh- 
bouring parish of Oakley was in- 
debted for a new set of bells to 
the bounty of the same gentle- 
man. 

7.—Every post from the south 
of Ireland adds to the long cata- 
logue of criminals convicted, and 
to the almost endless one of crimes 
perpetrated. 

Baron M’Clelland passed sen- 
tence of death on thirty-two of 
these infatuated and miserable 
wretches. The three who had 
been found guilty of the last re- 
pee murder were then separate- 
y sentenced by Justice Moore to 
be executed on the following Mon- 
day, and their bodies to be de- 
livered to the surgeons. 

It was declared by the judges, 
that selections had been made 
among the prisoners according to 
the circumstances by which the 
guilt of each had been aggravated, 


or in any creme scene“ 
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the most atrocious criminals would 
suffer at an early day, while the 
existence of the others would be 
conditiomlly prolonged, that they 
might serve as hostages for the 

eneral peace of the community. 
Such is the stage which these aw- 
ful proceedings had arrived at 
when the last accounts came away. 

We lament to state, that at a 
numerous meeting of the magis- 
tracy of Cork, held on Thursday 
last, the marquis of Thomond be- 
ing in the chair, and most of the 
leading personages of the county 
being present, it was deemed ne- 
cessary to appoint a committee, 
with powers to draw up a memo- 
rial to the lord lieutenant, requir- 
ing that the Insurrection act might 
be extended to the whole of that 
great county. 

By the privy council, moreover, 
on the same day, it was determined 
to place the city and county of 
Limerick under the operation of 
the Insurrection act. 


FRANCE, 


The bill proposed by the new 
ministry for the regulation, we 
might almost say for the ex- 
tinction, of the liberty of the 
press, has gp the chamber of 
deputies, after a long and vehe- 
ment struggle, by a majority of 
219 to 137. Numerous amend- 
ments were moved and warmly 
supported by the left side, but 
were decidedly rejected. 

Twenty-five members of the 
Opposition, according to the Con- 
stitutionnel, refused to vote at all. 
It is painful to reflect that such 
measares should have been suf- 
fered to grow into laws, by the re- 
presentatives of a nation which 
calls itself enlightened; nor was 
it much less offensive to sober and 
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impartial minds, that in the 
gress of those desperate attacks 
on public liberty through the 
chamber, many members of the 
party which adhered to ministers, 
appeared from the newspaper re. 
ports of the proceedings, to con- 
sider even the form of discussion 
a mischievous waste of time, and 
often, with indecent outeries, be. 
trayed, by their eagerness for 
coming to a vote, that their 
strength was not in arguments 
but in numbers. 

The new ministers have thus 
proved their strength, at least in 
the representative body ; but there 
can be no doubt that the general 
feeling in France is hostile to 
their views of policy. The allied 
powers, however, could hardly 
deem themselves justified in inter- 
fering in the internal disputes of 
France, while those differences 
respected only the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment of the pledge given 
by the king im the charter, when 
he reascended the throne. Cer- 
tainly the fiction of a social com- 
pact was most completely realised 
on that occasion; and there can 
be no doubt that the nation has as 
indefeasible a claim on the gover- 
ment to fulfil the terms of thet 
compact, as the government bas 
upon the nation for submission to 
the laws framed in conformity to 
its spirit and principles. In the 
mean time, the French funds a 
gradually rising: and the French 
slave-trade is acquiring daily ‘ 
wider and more opprobrious 
tent. 


SPAIN. 


A very energetic note has 
been addressed by the Spanish 
to the French government, co 


plaining of the connivance - 
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the authorities on the frontier at 
the attempts of persons disaffected 
to the existing order of things. 
Spain might have used, perhaps, 
a still stronger expression ; for sus- 
icions have long existed, not only 
that offenders against the country 
have found an — and protec- 
tion within the French territory, 
but even that the means have been 
there furnished to them for renew 
ine their machinations. The count 
de Torreno had been insulted by 
the populace on his return from 
the Cortes, in consequence of the 
opinions he there advocated. It 
that a similar indignity 
was at the same time offered to 
senor Martinez de la Rosa, and 
from the same cause. In the 
sitting of the Cortes of the 5th 
inst. this circumstance gave rise tc 
avery animated debate, in whicl, 
the leading members of that assem 
bly delivered their sentiments 
oa the most eloquent speeches 
was that of senor Sancho, who 
contended warmly for the unre- 
strained liberty of debate, and said 
that the whole assembly had been 
insulted in the excess complained 
of. He considered, however, that 
the party who had succeeded in 
exciting this feeling in the popu- 
lace was wholly weak and con- 
temptible. The debate ended by 
‘proposition, which was adopted, 
for naming a commission to con- 
fer on the subject with the govern- 
ment and the proper authorities, 
and to report to the Cortes what- 
ever it might judge proper to be 
done in collation “ ea anietd of 
the preceding day. All the Madrid 
journals, with the exception of the 
, Comment on the at- 
tack on the count de Torreno, and 
@msenor Martinez de la Rosa, in 


terms of the strongest indignation. 
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Those comments, as well as the 
proceedings in the Cortes, convey 
a highly favourable impression of 
the state of the public mind in 
Spain, and an assurance, from the 
jealousy with which every inroad 
on the constitution is regarded, 
combined, too, with the temper and 
moderation of the discussions, that 
little danger exists to the perma- 
nence of the constitutional system. 

The humane and liberal will be 
gratified that the continuance of 
the unchristian and barbarous mer- 
chandise in negro slaves by Spa- 
nish subjects has been not merely 
prohibited by the Cortes, but made 
punishable by distinct and serious 
penalties. All Spanish vessels 
employed in the slave-trade are to 
be forieited, and the owners, fitters 
out, masters, and officers, con- 
demned to ten years labour on the 
public works. ll foreigners en- 
tering Spanish ports, with slaves 
on board, shall be liable to the 
same penalties, and all slaves 
found on board shall be set free. 
With regard to the bona fide exe- 
cution of this law, there is nothing 
in the Spanish character to justify 
any doubts among the friends of 
humanity. The right of search by 
the men of war of friendly nations, 
would, no doubt, be a satisfactory 
security on that point; but such a 
regulation must be made a matter 
of compact with foreign govern- 
ments, and does not constitute a 
natural provision of any fundamen- 
tal law. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


The war between the Turks and 
Greeks rages with unabated fury. 
After two sanguinary conflicts, on 
the 23d and 24th of November, 
the Greeks took the town of Arta 
by assault. The fortress was still 

(B 2) held 
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held by the Turks, who were com- 
manded by no less than three 
pachas. The Greeks proposed 
terms of accommodation, for the 
purpose of sparing the further 
effusion of blood, but the pachas 
refused to listen to any offers, and 
the citadel shared, in a short time, 
the same fortune as the town. It 
was expected that Ismail Pacha 
Bey, surnamed the Devastator of 
Emrus, who had been chosen to 
succeed the celebrated Ali as 
pacha of Janina, would have sought 
an honourable death in. the ranks 
of his enemies; but although the 
talents of this man, as a states- 
man, had rendered him a formida- 
ble enemy to Greece, he was never 
distinguished by personal valour, 
and he now chose to surrender at 
discretion to an enemy whom his 
pride and cruelty had been chiefly 
instrumental im exciting to take up 
arms against the Porte. With this 
eminent person were also taken 
Ismail Plaissa Pacha, of Berat, 
and Hassan Pacha. The treasures 
of these pachas were captured at 
the same time, together with the 
plunder which the Turks had 
umassed from various other places, 
and had thrown into Arta from a 
vain confidence in its strength. 
Fourteen thousand men appear to 
have constituted the force by which 
this important conquest was 
achieved. 


AMERICA. 


The American house of repre- 
sentatives has been lately occu- 
pied with discussions on the best 
means of promoting the growth of 
mative manufactures. This pro- 
ject appears, from the history of 
the United States, to have been 
fostered all along by the sanguine 
feelings of some of their most emi- 
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nent citizens, rather than grounded 
on any solid calculation of advan. 
tage, or suggested by the natural 
course of things, and by the actual 
capacities or exigencies of a 

not yet advanced beyond the agri. 
cultural stage of their existence. 
Mr. Jefferson’s jealousy of Great 
Britain first led him to circulate 
and enforce the doctrine, that 
America ought to manufacture for 
herself. He endeavoured to act 
upon this notion, but failed, as 
might have been predicted ; and 
Mr. Madison, who attempted to 
tread in his footsteps, experienced 
a similar failure. In the house of 
representatives, on the 7th ult. 
Mr. Rich moved the following ie- 
solution, which was ordered to hie 
upon the table :-— 

‘* Resolved, That the committee 
of ways and means be instructed 
to prepare and report a bill, pro 
viding for a moderate annual m- 
crease of duties for a term of 
years, upon the importation of 
such commodities as can, with the 
protection common in other coun- 
tries, and a convenient application 
of the means of the citizens of the 
United States, be produced im 
abundance from domestic mate- 
rials, and for a moderate excise 
upon similar domestic commodi- 
ties: to commence at a convenient 
period, and be made annually pro- 
gressive, till it shall have reached 
an amount deemed proper for 4 
permanent excise duty.” 

The above resolution seems to 
have been framed on the principle 
of balancing one disadvantage by 
another. If the citizens of the 


United States are bent oni 

ing themselves with foreign lusu- 
ries, they must do so, says 
Rich, by contributing more eflec- 


tually than heretofore to the public 
revenue. 
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revenue. Foreign manufactures 
ue for that purpose to pay in- 
creasing duties; but as the main 

t professed by the mover ts 
toencourage the home manufac- 
turer, it seems pretty plain that, in 
the same proportion as the trea- 
sury is benefited by receipts at the 
custom-house on the arrival of 
foreign goods, the purpose of the 
law will be defeated by the non- 
consumption of the home article ; 
while, vice versa, if the home-ma- 
aufactures be consumed, in the 
same ratio will the tax be unpro- 
duetive. 


MARCH. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


An inquisition was recently 
taken at the Middlesex hospital, 
before T. Stirling, esq. coroner, on 
the body of Barnard Downes, an 
old man, whose death was caused 
by the violent conduct of Elijah 
Goff, who stands committed to 
Newgate for the offence. It ap- 
peared from the testimony of seve- 
ral respectable persons, that on 
Monday, the 25th ult. the prisoner, 
who carries on the business of a 
milkman in Bruton-mews, Berke- 
ley-square, was driving a cart, 
drawn by a spirited blood horse, 
in Oxford-street, at such a furious 
pace as to draw down the repre- 
hension of the passengers, who 
frequently cautioned him against 
driving at that desperate rate. He 
disregarded every admonition, and 
at the corner of Bond-street dash- 
ed into the midst of a crowd of 

ies and gentlemen, several of 

were knocked down, and 

the deceased was dragged along 
street by the wheels several 
yards, by which his thigh was 
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broken and his skull fractured. 
The prisoner, by severely flogging 
his horse, got away from the 
crowd ; but was stopped again at 
the Green Man and Still, by some 
gentlemen, whom he horsewhipped 
severely in his endeavours to make 
his escape, but he was overpower- 
ed and conveyed before the magis- 
trate at Mary-le-bone police-ofhice, 
by whom he was committed. The 
jury unanimously agreed that this 
was one of the most aggravated 
cases they had ever heard, and 
without hesitation returned a ver- 
dict of manslaughter against Eli- 
jah Goff. The horse and cart 
were declared deodand. The fact 
is, that the crime was murder: fer 
any man who, while doing an un- 
justifiable act, (such as yiolent 
driving) kills another, is guilty of 
murder. 

4.—A very extraordinary phe- 
nomenon was caused in the river 
Thames. As it blew from the S. W. 
and with extreme violence, the 
entrance of the tide was inter- 
rupted for several hours. About 
one o'clock was the time of flood, 
by the table, but at ten in the 
morning the tide was still ebbing 
with great rapidity at London 
bridge. In consequence of this, 
the water in the river sank so low 
as to render it fordable in several 
places. Many persons were seen 
walking across, and as the bed of 
the river was - exposed in large 
tracts, valuable articles, which had 
lain there for a long period, were 
picked up. This was the case as 
far as Gravesend. The water had 
not been known so low for many 
years by several feet. Ships were 
seen aground in all parts of the 
river below London bridge. About 
twelve o'clock the tide began to 
return, and with a rapidity propor- 

tioned 
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tioned to the check it had expe- 
perienced, the wind having acted 
as atemporary dam to its progress. 
Such was the force of the current, 
that barges and small craft, in 
great numbers, were driven against 
each other, and sunk, or otherwise 
much injured. The time of high 
water did not take place till after 
three o'clock, 

5.—A singular and most la- 
mentable accident occurred near 
the Waterloo Coal Staith, in 
Leeds. The river, owing to the 
heavy rains which had fallen the 
preceding night, had become so 
swollen that it was impossible to 
haul up the iron coal-boat be- 
longing to the Waterloo colliery, 
without applying the force of six 
Unfortunately, when this 
arduous business had been nearly 
accomplished, and the vessel had 
arrived within about fifty yards of 
the Staith, it was upset by the 
violence of the stream, and turned 
entirely over. There were four 
persons on board at the time the 
accident happened, three of whom 
were unfortunately drowned ; the 
fourth, who acted as captain, suc- 
ceeded in getting on the outside of 
the vessel, and was fortunate 
enough to get on shore. The 
bodies of the other ill-fated men 
have not been found. One of the 
sufferers, of the name of Wood, 
has left a wife and children; the 
other two, whose names were John 
English and William Haigh, were 
unmarried. Wood and Haigh 
were not in the employ of the col- 
liery, but got upon the vessel at 
Mr. Sayner’s dye-house, a few 
minutes before the fatal accident 
occurred. 

10.—The congregation of a dis- 
senting meeting-house, situated 
near the sea beach at Troon, met 


with a singular impediment to 
their egress from the place of wor. 
ship. During the sermon the tide 
rose to a very unusual height, 
surrounded x Ae building. sede 
congregation occupied the upper 
story of the house only, this over. 
flowing of the waters was unob- 
served till they were about to re- 
tire, when they were rather sur. 
to find themselves insulated, 

e worthy minister had no other 
alternative than to commence ano- 
ther discourse, and by the time it 
was brought to a conclusion, a 
number of carts, &c. had arrived, 
by means of which the congrega- 
tion were extricated from their un- 
pleasant situation.— Greenock Ad- 
vertiser. 

13.—Two labourers, one of the 
name of Coxhead, having quarrel- 
led at a public-house in Black- 
friar’s road on Wednesday night, 
they agreed to decide it by a fistic 
combat, and they met on Thursday 
morning ina field in the neighbour- 
hood of New-Cross, where 
rather mauled each other than hit 
for the space of an hour and a 
half, when Coxhead was thrown a 
heavy fall, and he never s 
after. Death was occasioned by 
the rupture of a vessel on the 
brain. 

14.—An inquest was held on 
the body of T. Wilson, at the Gol 
den Lion, Leadenhall-street, who 
came by his death by taking oxalic 
acid, sold him at a chemist’s by 
mistake for Epsom salts. He was 
served early in the morning by a 
errand boy, with what he thought 
to be salts, and soon after expired 
in great agony, though Mr. Pugh, 
a surgeon in the neighbourhood, 


administered medicine to him to 
neutralize the poisonous 
which is used by dyers, and 
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Jeaning boot-tops. Mr. S. 
Ih ; ra vith Messrs. 
Shearman and Jones, having also 
wnt to the same shop, the person 
was served by the boy with a simi- 
lar article, but fortunately he took 
but one-third part of the quantity, 
which was neutralized by medicines 
administered by Mr. Pugh. The 
proprietor of the shop attended, 

said he was not at home at 
the time, and declared the boy was 
never instructed to sell any article. 
After some remarks from the co- 
roner and jury, the latter returned 
averdict on the body of the de- 
ceased Wilson—that he came by 
his death by taking oxalic acid 
which was unwittingly vended to 
him for salts. 

18.—An inquisition was taken 
before Mr. Shelton, coroner for 
the district, at the General Aber- 
cromby, Friar-street, Blackfriars’- 
road, on the body of John Morgan, 
a labouring engineer, who met his 

in consequence of the burst- 
ing of an immense tank, contain- 
ing 752 tons of water, at the se- 
cond station of the gas company, 
in Wellington-street. 

On the jurors being sworn, they 
proceeded to view the premises, 
which bore lamentable proofs of 
the injury done. Several walls and 

$ were washed away, and 
many of the low houses adjacent 
were flooded with water. 

On the return of the jury, Tho- 
mas Mees was called. He stated 

to be a smith, residing in 
Pear-tree-lane, near Dudley, and 
i the employ of Messrs. Glaze- 

k, iron-masters there, who are 
me contractors to the gas com- 
iny. Witness was sent up to 

on in the beginning of last 
une, and was Bas a to put up 
the tanks : two of them were put 
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up before Christmas, and the one 
which burst, since that time. About 
a month since a crack appeared in 
one of the pilates of the tank, which 
enlarged, and broke out above, 
where a new patch had been 
placed. Witness and the de- 
ceased were employed to repair it, 
and caused another plate to be 
made to cover the fissure. On 
this being done, they found that 
the first patch must be taken off, 
to have holes drilled for the screws ; 
a piece of pasteboard, and then the 
new plates, were placed over the 
crack, and supported by a piece of 
wood which rested on the adjoin- 
ing wall, and made every thing 
water-tight. While they were 
pons in the screws, the iron 
oop, which was the main sup- 

port of the tank, burst, and drop- 
ped off. Witness then said to the 
deceased, “‘ The tank is sure to 
burst,” and they both ran down 
some distance from it ; butas it held 
together, they agreed to endea- 
vour to mend the hoop, and re- 
turned for that purpose, when the 
deceased proceeded to climb up 
the side of the tank to threw down 
some dust to stop the eracks, as 
the water was running out fast. 
Witness again called out—* Come 
away, it’s sure to burst,” and 
stooped down to pick up the 
fallen hoop, when the tank gave 
way, and the water carried witness 
away about 18 yards. On re- 
covering himself, ks found the de- 
ceased in a timber-yard, about 30 
yards distant, where he had been 
washed over a shed by the impe- 
tuosity of the water; he groaned 
when witness picked him up, and 
the blood flowed freely from his 
ears; he continued groaning and 
bleeding till he was taken to a 
public-house, where he died ° a 
w 
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few minutes. The deceased came 
from Dudley. The tank was 43 
feet 8 inches in diameter, 18 feet 
deep; it was nearly full of water. 
Witness could not tell what caused 
the fissure; he did not think there 
was any flaw in the iron plates ; 
he never observed the foundation 
give way. The remaining tanks 
were 14 inches only less than the 
one which had burst. 

Several of the jury commented 
on the dangerous situation of the 
premises, and said they ought not 
to be placed so near the habita- 
tions of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. Perceval, a juror, said but 
few of the plates exceeded half an 
inch in thickness in the centre, and 
contended they were not sufficient- 
ly strong; he spoke from his own 
knowledge, for he knew the plates 
and vats were generally an inch, 
and an inch and a half, in thick- 
ness. 

Another juror here remarked, 
that if it was only made of tin, and 
the hoops were sufficiently strong, 
it would not break. 

Mr. Perceval resumed, and 
said, the hoop was not stronger 
than that which he had si a a 
vat that contained only two tons 
of water. 

Robert Munro, esq. a director 
of the gas company, was next 
called. The tank contained 752 
tons of water. The plates were 
three quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness; some were stouter. The 
works were furnished by contract, 
the iron-masters engaging to make 
them water tight. The contractors 
had put up 11 tanks in London, 
which were all standing. The 
whole loss (the tank cost between 
7002, and 8002.) would fall on the 
contractors. It was one foot 
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longer than the others, but he did 
not know whether the iron was 
made proportionally strong. Of 
course the building was left to the 
contractors, and it was their ip. 
terest to make the tanks of suff. 
cient strength. 

Mr. Edward Evans, surgeon, 
deposed, that the deceased met 
his death in consequence of a rup. 
ture on the brain caused by the 
accident. 

This was the evidence adduced; 
and after several observations from 
the jury, a verdict of accidental 
death was returned. 

— In the afternoon, between 
three and four o’clock, a young 
woman engaged in cleaning the 
windows of No. 25, Bedford- 
square, slipped her hold, and was 
precipitated into the area and kill- 
ed on the spot. This is an instance 
of the impropriety of permitting fe- 
male servants to perform such 
duty, instead of employing men 
whom habit has rendered familiar 
to the task. 

20.—Between two and three 
o’clock in the morning, the stables 
belonging to the Crown inn, Wy- 
combe, were set on fire, owing to 
the carelessness of an ostler, who 
threw the snuff of a candle among 
the litter. Besides the loss of the 
stables and other property, four 
fine horses perished in the flames. 

24 & 25.—As one of the chaise- 
drivers belonging to the New 
Crown inn, Penrith, was returning 
home with an empty chaise from 
Carlisle, between Sunday night 
and Monday morning; it is sup- 
posed he had fallen asleep, and on 
coming down the deep descent, 
called Carlisle Brow, adjoining 
Penrith, was thrown from his seat: 
the horses proceeded forward to 


the inn door, where the watchman, 
percelvibg 
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rceiving no driver along with 
them, awakened the ostler, who 
t them into the stable, and with- 
out harbouring any suspicion of an 
accident having befallen the driver, 
retired again to rest. The body 
of the unfortunate man (whose 
name was Thomas Farrar, aged 
98) was found by a person ap- 
ching Penrith in a lifeless 
state, but quite warm, between five 
and six in the morning, the acci- 
dent, having happened between 
twelve and one. There was a se- 
vere contusion on the back of the 
head, a cut on the jugular vein, 
from which had issued an extraor- 
dinary quantity of blood, as also 
out of one of his ears. It is sup- 
posed he had bled to death. 
29.—In the morning, between 
one and two o’clock, a gentleman, 
about 35 years of age, threw him- 
self from the window of his cham- 
ber, which is on the third floor, 
and looks into Three King-court, 
Fleet-street. He was found a 
short time after, supporting him- 
self on his knees with one hand, 
and the other against a window- 
shutter, near the spot where he 
fell. The person who found him 
inquired if he had hurt himself, to 
which he answered in the nega- 
lve. He was immediately taken 
into the house, but expired in little 
more than half an hour. It ap- 
pears he had been labouring under 
a febrile attack for some time, but 
had only been confined to the 
house a few days; and since that 
time had been several times bled. 
He had not been left more than 20 
minutes before the accident. 
_ — A gentleman left a small box 
ma hackney-coach a few nights 
back, containing gold dust and 
diamonds, value about 550/. with 
some bills of exchange: it was a 
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night coach, driven by a lad, who 
carried several fares after he set 
down the gentleman to whom the 
property belonged. The following 
morning the proprietor of the 
coach took out the corn-bags, and 
found the box, which he imme- 
diately deposited at the hackney- 
coach office. The owner of the 
box went to the office, and there, 
to his agreeable surprise, found his 
property in safety. The com- 
missioners, pursuant to the power 
invested in them by parliament, 
for rewarding and encouraging 
coachmen to honesty, by deposit- 
ing all property found in their 
vehicles at the hackney-coach 
office, awarded the coachman 25/. 
which the gentleman gladly paid. 
By the same law, coachmen are 
liable to a penalty of 20/. if they 
detain any property found in their 
coaches more than four days. 

— A few days since was found 
near Boscarne, in the parish of 
Bodmin, a gold fish-hook, size 
No. 3, in the bed of an old river, 
where some men were working for 
tin: and not far from the same 
spot were taken up several Roman 
coins of the reigns of Vespasian 
and some of the later emperors, 
&c. The whole are in the pos- 
session of Robert Flamank, esq. 
of Bodmin, the land owner. 

— An abstract of the population 
of Ireland, according to the late 
census, printed by order of the 
house of commons, makes the 
number of souls, in 1821, in 


Leinster, ......- 1,785,702 
A ee 2,005,363 
Pe er 2,001,966. 
Connaught ...... 1,053,918 





Total in Ireland 6,846,949 
The enumeration of several coun- 
ties in 1813 is also given; and it 

is 
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is Curious to observe, that the in- 
crease Of population has been, be- 
yond proportion, greatest in the 
disturbed counties. The popula- 
tion of Cork county in 1813, was 
523,936: in 1821, it is 702,000, 
But the most extraordinary in- 
crease is that of Limerick: in 
1813, it was 103,865: in 1821, 
is 2}4,286—that is, it has more 
than doubled itself in eight years. 


FPRANCE. 


A trial of no small interest to 


the press, and to the purity of ju- J 


dicial proceedings has taken place. 
The defendants are M. Beranger 
and his printer Baudouin, The 
facts of the case are shortly these : 
In the course of last year, M. Be- 
ranger published two volumes of 
songs, some passages of which be- 
came the subjects of prosecution. 
In November, the Chamber of Ac- 
cusation of the Cour Royale re- 
ferred M. Beranger to the Court 
of Assizes, as being accused of va- 
rious Offences, the couplets form- 
ing the subject of prosecution be- 
ing transcribed into the judginent 
(of the above chamber) according 
to law. On the 8th of December, 
M. Beranger appeared before the 
Court of Assize. The decree of 
the Cour Royale, with the pas- 
sages complained of inserted in it, 
was then read openly in court. 
The result of the proceeding was, 
that M. Beranger was acquitted 
on three counts of the indictment 
(as we should call them here), and 
condemned to three months im- 
prisonment on the fourth—viz. 
that of imputing to him “ an out- 
rage upon public morals and reli- 
ion.” journals, in their re- 
of that trial, were not suffered 

the censorship to give more 
than the speeches of the counsel 
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for the crown. Every word spoken 
by the counsel for the accused was 
suppressed by that tribunal. \y 
Beranger then felt himself, in duty 
to his own character, and to the 
interests of justice, bound to pub- 
lish a correct report of the trial, 
with the official pect thereto 
belonging. For this publication, 
on the ground of its reciting the 
condemned passages, the author 
and printer were now a second 
time prosecuted. The question 
depending, on the verdict of the 
jury was, therefore, no less than 
this—Whether a correct copy of 
the decree of a court of justice was 
to be considered libellous? We 
need say little upon the absolute 
folly of all attempts to stifle ob- 
noxious productions, by stimulat- 
ing that curiosity of which they 
are the food: the effects of such 
policy are plain enough elsewhere, 
as well as in the French capital. 
But one or two passages in the 
speech of M. oe put the legal 
and constitutional principle i so 
clear a light, that they seem to us 
worthy of attention. 

The publicity of judicial pro- 
ceedings in criminal matters is 
guaranteed by the charter: those 
only of such a court as the inqui- 
sition must be wrapt in secrecy; 
they would otherwise be fatal to 
the power which employs them. — 

In the case of M. Beranger, :t 
is the work of the court itself which 
is made the subject of accusation ; 
and how is a judgment to be pro- 
mulgated but by the press? All 
acts of authorify—laws— 
nances—decrees—are in their na- 
ture public, They become bind- 
ing only by their promulgation; 
for it could never be made criml- 
nal in a citizen to violate a secret 


law. Itis from old times that the 
maxim 
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maxim has descended to French- 
that if once a decree is 
nounced, it is thenceforth public 


rty. 
he fodvanete concludes, that 
the publication of a judgment 
which condemns any given work, 
is not the publication of the work 
which it condemns. 

The jury retired for above an 
hour, and acquitted both the par- 
ties accused, to the loud and bois- 
terous exultation of the audience. 

Paris, March 8.—On Tuesday, 
atnoon, an assemblage of upwards 
of 400 students, a portion of whom 
were provided with canes, took 
place on the Place de St. Gene- 
vieve. From thence they pro- 
ceeded, shouting, ‘“* The charter 
forever!” ‘ Liberty for ever!” to 
the Place de l’'Odeon. At this 
moment the commissary of police 
arrived in his official attire: he 
was received with hisses. Almost 
at the same moment a detachment 
of gendarmerie came to the spot at 

gallop, and dispersed them. 
At two o'clock they again muster- 
ed at Quay d’Orsay, and marched 
tothe Place du Palais Bourbon, 
where they renewed their rallying 
eres of “ The charter and the 
nation for ever!” The guard and 
gendarmes took several into cus- 
tody, and cleared the ground. At 
the close of the evening they 
rallied in front of the church St. 
Eustache, and vented insulting ex- 


oye against the missionaries. 
they were again discomfited 


by the military. 

On Wednesday these tumul- 
uous proceedings were renewed. 
About five o’clock in the afternoon, 
several hundreds of individuals, 
whose ill intentions were rendered 
sufficiently manifest by their de- 


meanour, assembled at the en- 
trance of the Jardin des Plantes, 
where M. Thenard had com- 
menced his lecture. There were 
not many students in this assem- 
blage, which was, for the most 
part, composed of the lowest of 
the populace. Sinister exclama- 
tions were soon raised on all sides ; 
the lecture was suspended, and a 
serious riot ensued. The gendar- 
merie entered and charged the 
multitude ; several were wounded. 
At eight in the evening groups 
formed on the Place Vendome: 
these were almost immediately dis- 
persed by strong detachments of 
cavalry : again they rallied on the 
Place des Victoires, from whence 
they were also driven by the mili- 
tary, whose vigilance disconcerted 
all their schemes to congregate. 


SPAIN. 


The Cortes just opened at Ma- 
drid, consist of 145 members, viz. 
1 grandee, 28 ecclesiastics, (among 
whom are a bishop and 14 dignita- 
ries and canons) 2 titles of Castile, 
27 a 10 merchants, 1 ma- 
nufacturer, 6 magistrates, 18 ad- 
vocates, 5 members of universities, 
23 military men (among whom are 
4 generals, 4 officers of engineers, 
4 of artillery, 4 of the marine), 5 
physicians, 17 office-halders under 
oe 5 former ministers, 2 

eputies of the Canaries—nomi- 
nations not yet known. 

On the 4th a deputation from 
the Cortes waited on the king with 
their answer to his speech at the 
commencement of session. 
The same day a resolution was 

to for giving up a fourth 
of the allowances to the deputies, 
in alleviation of the public wants. 
On the 5th a financial statement 
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was presented by the secretary to 
the treasury, containing the esti- 
mates of the expenditure and re- 
venue for the current year, from 
which there appears to be a deficit 
of 197,828,732 reals. Notwith- 
standing the magnitude of this 
sum, it was stated in the memo- 
rial, that perhaps the revenue 
would be sufficient to cover all the 
charges after the retrenchments 
that might be made, and which 
the government would propose to 
the Cortes. In these papers we 
find that the greatest order pre- 
vailed in the districts lately dis- 
turbed, and that some partial 
movements of the fanatics of anti- 
quated institutions had been easily 
and instantly suppressed. 


PORTUGAL. 


Things seem very fast tend- 
ing in the Brazils to a separation 
from Portugal. The Brazilian 
troops, in concert with the colo- 
nists, have forced the Portuguese 
regiments employed to garrison 
the different fortified places to em- 
bark for Europe; refusing at the 
same time to permit some troops, 
which had arrived from Lisbon, to 
land. The colony is thus freed 
from the control of the mother 
country, and will probably proceed 
to assert its independence. The 
prince royal is still detained at Rio 
de Janeiro. 


ITALY. 


Accounts from Naples, of the 
28th of February, say, that dis- 
turbances of rather a serious nature 
had broken out in two districts of 
the province of Basilicata; that 
the armed rioters released the pri- 
soners, threatened to kill the ma- 
gistrates, and also the troops who 
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attempted to assert the king's ay. 
thority. His majesty the king of 
the two Sicilies has in consequence 
issued a decree, by which these 
two districts, Laurenzano and (o- 
vello, are placed under martial 
law, with orders to disarm all the 
inhabitants within 48 hours, and 
to try the guilty by a court-martial, 
Those who have taken a part in 
these disorders, and will surrender 
voluntarily, shall have a claim to 
to the king’s clemency ; whereas 
those who do not surrender within 
a certain time shall be declared 
out-laws. 

Extract of a letter from Naples, 
dated Feb. 25.—** On the 13th of 
this month, two loud subterranean 
detonations were heard in the 
neighbouring communes of Vesu- 
vius; these phenomena usually 
precede each eruption. From the 
night of the 16th to the 17th the 
detonations were renewed with 
violence, and were heard from 
hence. On the following day it 
emitted a thick smoke; on the 
18th it began to throw up a shower 
of cinders and stones, and soon 
after fragments of inflamed lava. 
This eruption again covered the 
whole extent of the crater, a width 
of about 20 toises, forming a crown 
of fire. For the two following 
days the eruption became more 
violent, and the boiling lava which 
was filling the crater, and threaten- 
ing at every moment to break over 
its sides, was seen distinctly during 
the night. At length, on the 2!st, 
the lava forced its way into the 
southern part of the mountain by 
a new opening, from which it flow- 
ed in great abundance. ‘The flow- 
ing took its direction slowly (it rae 
a toise a minute) towards the Her- 
mitage of Saint Salvador. wees 
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the two following cove the same 
omenon continued. 

« Yesterday, towards ten o'clock 
in the morning, the violence of the 
eruption was suddenly redoubled. 
The lava, which continued flowing 
in the same direction, when it 
reached the territory Cantroni, 
turned its course towards the west, 
and dashed itself into a valley. 
jn the evening Vesuvius presented 
to the inhabitants of Naples a grand 

tacle of a river of fire, rolling 
down the skirts of the mountain, 
through clouds. of smoke. A 
brilliant flame arose from the crater, 
and nothing troubled this splendid 
evening, not even the fears and 
disasters which too often accom- 
pany this terrible phenomenon. 
This time the lava took its direc- 
tion through lands already burnt 
and entirely desert, and no pro- 
perty appeared threatened with 
desolation. Vesuvius appeared 
calm to-day, but a brilliant sun 
prevents us from discovering what 
is passing on the mountain.” 

Extract of another letter, dated 
Naples, March 8.—After stating 
that a grand eruption of Vesuvius 
took place on Sunday night, the 
24th of February, and subsequent 
davs, of which we have above 
given some account, the writer 
continues :— 

“Towards evening (Tuesday), 
a8 appearances promised a 
night's work, we set off from 
Naples to view the operations 
tak the eno Resina was 
covered with people going and re- 
turning, like. fair; when we 
teached the spot where strangers 
are incommon occasions surround- 
ed by guides, and asses and mules, 
‘0 conduct them up the mountain, 
we found that no animals were to 


be procured, and it was with diffi- 
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culty we could get a stupid old 
man, for a cicerone, who rendered 
us no other service than carrying 
atorch. The ascent was thronged 
with people, some pushing on 
eagerly to the objects of their cu- 
riosity, and others returning and 
discussing what they had. seen; 
far below San Salvatore, we saw 
the stream of fire rolling along a 
wide hollow, and approaching the 
path by which we were going up: 
it was then, however, at a consi- 
derable distance, and its course 
was very slow. On reaching the 
Hermitage we refreshed ourselves, 
as well as the crowd there assem- 
bled could permit; we then conti- 
nued, and for shortness traversed 
the lava chiefly formed by the 
eruption of January, 1821; we 
reached the foot of the cone just 
where the stream was descending ; 
we found it about 30 feet wide ; it 
was not liquid lava, but composed 
of ashes, ignited stones, and ald 
masses of volcanic ejections, swept 
away in its course, and heated 
again; these lumps rolled over 
each other, producing a strange 
clinking noise ; some of them were 
of very great size, and the whole 
stream, though descending a steep 
cone, moved but slowly. Beyond 


this principal stream, midway up 


the cone, was an opening, whence 
very large stones, and other burn- 


ing matter, were continually thrust 


out; this mouth fed a scattered 
stream, beyond which was another 
narrow stream, proceeding (like 
the principal one) from the crater ; 
they both united with the main 
y in the deep hollow below, 
and rolled on towards the road 
which leads from Resina up to the 
hermitage. The quantity of spec- 
tators standing by the sides of this 
burnmg river was astonishing : 
we, 
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we, with a great many of the more 
adventurous, determined to ascend 
the cone ; we therefore passed a 
little to the left of the great stream, 
and began to scramble through 
the deep loose cinders and ashes 
which cover this part of the moun- 
tain, and render it at all times a 
most fatiguing climb. A little 
path or tract formerly existed, in 
which the guides had laid masses 
of lava to facilitate the mounting, 
but it was just in that line that the 
present eruption descended, and 
we were in consequence obliged 
to go up over the sand and cinders, 
in which we stuck up to our 
knees, and at every three steps 
lost one on an average. Aftera 
most breathing toil of an hour and 
a half, we found ourselves, with a 
few others, on the edge of the 
grand crater: hence the coup d’atl 
was terrifically sublime ; the flames 
rushed out of the mouth, and 
threw themselves in the air in a 
broad body to the elevation of at 
least a hundred feet, whilst many 
of the fiery stones flew up twice 
that height: the flames fell back 
into the mouth and then burst out 
again, as though impelled by a 
fresh impulse, Tike the blast of a 
bellows; in the descent some of 
the stones and lumps of cinder re- 
turned into the mouth, but the 
—_ fell outside of the 

hike the jets of a fountain. 
While we were standing on the 
exposed side of the crater, very in- 
tent in observation, all of a sudden 
the volcano gave a tremendous 
roar; it was like the crash of a 
long line of artillery, and was in- 
stantly succeeded by such a dis- 
charge of stones as we had never 
before s¢en ; at the same moment 
the wind, which was ve igh, 
gave an irregular gust, which di- 
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rected a good part of th 
towards where we were pouted 


our situation was for a minute o, 
two very perilous, but there was 
no shelter near, and we stood stil} 
looking at the descending showe, 
which fell around us; we, how. 
ever, happily sustained no other 
injury than a short alarm, and 
having some ashes dashed in our 
faces by stones which fell near us, 
Two or three gentlemen who were 
ascending the cone after us, were 
not quite so fortunate, for many of 
the stones falling outside of the 
ridge, rolled down the side with 
great velocity, loosening and carry- 
ing with them lumps of cold laya, 
&c. some of which struck those per- 
sons on the legs with great vio- 
lence, and nearly precipitated one 
of them headlong to the foot of 
the cone. After this we thought 
we had seen enough, and turned 
to go down; the descent is as 
easy as the ascent is difficult; the 
cinders and ashes slide away be- 
neath the feet; nothing is neces- 
sary but to step out (the quicker 
the better) to keep one’s equili- 
brium, and to avoid the fixed or 
larged stones and pieces of lava— 
we were not more than ten minutes 
in reaching the point, whence it 
had taken us an hour and a half to 
mount. In coming down we were 
struck with the strange appearance 
of the torches of the companies 
ascending and descuntiing they 
formeda wavering line 

Resina ys hermitage, and 
thence to the cone they were scat- 


tered about in thick and fantastic 


. Onreaching the hermi- 
age 'we found it so that 
we could not enter ; the large flat 
around was covered like a crowded 
fair by the of all nations 


and of all ranks; ae 
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people had come from the towns 
and villages below, with bread and 
wine, and fruit and aqua-vite all 
of which articles seemed in very 
demand. The motly scene 
was lighted by the bright silvery 
moon, and the red towering flames 
at the summit of the volcano. We 
took some slight refreshment, and 
repaired homewards in the midst 
of as gay groupes as ever returned 
from scenes of festivity and joy. 
When we got lower down, we 
found that the lava had approach- 
ed very near to the road, and had 
already seized upon a fine vine- 
, which was blazing very bril- 
iantly. After our retreat, we 
learnt that the lava traversed the 
road. On Wednesday, the 27th, 
the eruption was in a great measure 
tranquillized ; still, however, crowds 
of people continued going up the 
mountain, and an Austrian officer, 
who had come from Capua to see 
it, was unfortunately killed on the 
ndge of the cone, by a large stone 
striking him on the head. On 
Thursday scarcely any thing but 
smoke issued from the crater, and 
ithas continued in this peaceful 
state ever since. 


RUSSIA. 


_ The emperor of Russia has 
issued an Ukase, having for its 
object an improved administration 
of the government of Siberia. His 
majesty having commissioned the 


‘ptivy counsellor Speranski, gover- 


nor-general of that immense ter- 
Mtory, to inspect the several go- 
vernments composing it, to collect 
such local information as might be 
tumed to their advantage, and to 
make arrangements accordingly, 
to be proposed for his Imperial 
Majesty’s consideration, has ap- 
proved of the measures submitted 


to him; and, as a preliminary to 
their adoption, has divided Siberia 
into East and West. The re- 
sources of this region are untouch- 
ed, and difficult of calculation ; 
and when no longer d ed into 
a den for captives, there is no 
natural cause why many districts 
in Siberia may not, under wise 
regulations and encouragements, 
become the seats of a numerous 
and thriving e. 

The remarkable mildness of the 
season, and the premature appear- 
ance of spring, is general in all 
the southern parts of Europe and 
Asia. At Petersburgh the ice of 
the Neva, on New Year's day, 
was not strong enough to bear the 
Russian mountains which they ge- 
nerally erect on it for amusement. 
On the 22d of February they en- 
joyed at Petersburgh the tempera- 
ture of spring. The winter has 
been tempered in Siberia by soft 
winds, particularly at Tobolsk, 
where they have scarcely had any 
snow. At Berezoff, nearly under 
the polar circle, they experienced 
on the 16th of December heavy 
rain, 2 phenomenon unknown in 
that high latitude. Another asto- 
nishing circumstance was this :— 
The cold became more intense as 
they advanced towards the East. 

Petersburgh, March 15.—At 
the eastern boundary of Asiatic 
Russia, viz. at the western extre- 
mities of North America, the in- 
habitants of the Aleontes Isles (or 
Foxes) saw in the night of the 
2d'of March, 1821, all the signs 
which precede the greatest dis- 
order of nature. The wind blew 
with yp od from the south- 
west. At the same time they felt 


a violent shaking of the earth, at- 
tended with subterraneous noises. 
The atmosphere was inflamed im- 

mediately 
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mediately after in all directions ; 
clouds of sand with cinders, which 
obscured every object, continued 
falling during the night. At day- 
break the wind changed, the fall 
of volcanic matter ceased, and 
the sea became more agitated. 
Whilst this was passing at Una- 
lachka, a volcano burst forth at 
Ounimack, another island upwards 
of 100 wersts (24 leagues) from 
Unalachka. When the darkness 
was dissipated, and the dust and 
cinders ceased to fall, the effects 
of a volcano were soon perceived 
at Unalachka, and columns of 
smoke and fire issued until the 
month of August. They then sent 
to examine the crater, but the 
fetid vapours, which extended a 
werst round it, prevented all ac- 
cess. 

We are assured that the soil of 
the island is increased, and the 
sea has receded a considerable 
distance. The combustible mat- 
ter was thrown with such violence 
that a great part of the island of 
Ounimack, three miles distant 
from the volcano, is covered. 


DENMARK. 


The following account was given 
in a letter from Copenhagen, dated 
March 26.—‘“ The last post from 
iceland brought news that they 
experienced on the 19th, 20th, 
and 21st of December last, a con- 
siderable volcanic eruption, very 
near Hecla, but in a spot which, 
never since 1612, had exhibited 
the least volcanic symptom. They 
found, a mile from the crater, 
stones of the weight of 80 pounds 
half calcined. We have not yet 
heard that this eruption has pro- 
duced any mischief. The mass 
of sulphureous ashes, which form- 
ed a thick crust upon the sur- 
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rounding ground, has been swept 
away by a violent hurricane and 
heavy rain. The explosion was 
accompanied by violent detona- 
tions and shocks of an earth. 
quake.” 


TURKEY. 


Frontiers of Moldavia, March 
14.—On the 9th, in the evening, 
a fire broke out at Jassy, and de- 
stroyed before the morning 580 
houses. The others hada 
been so devastated by the Turks, 
that this city, which contained 
many elegant buildings, in the 
most modern European taste, re- 
sembled a heap of ruins. The 
Janissaries in Jassy were accused 
of having been the cause of the 
fire, and got into a quarrel on ac- 
count of this accusation with the 
other troops (Tilemes), so that a 
sharp conflict ensued between 
them, which was not over when 
the post departed at 10 o'clock 
p.m. of the llth. The Janissa- 
ries fought with great fury in the 
streets of the unfortunate town ; 
the Tilemes defended themselves 
from the houses, by which 100 of 
the inhabitants were killed or 
wounded on the first day. Of the 
Janissaries, 190 killed and 80 
wounded were brought into the 
ard of the prince’s court. The 
Lees of the other party could not 
be conjectured. Some Germans 
who have arrived from i iy | 
not find terms to describe the 
misery that reigns in Moldavia. 
The land is no where tilled; all 
the merchandise, especially cloths, 
have been seized by the Turks. 
In the streets, which are never re- 
markably clean, dead horses half 

trified, lie about, and only @ 
ew half-naked gypsies are to be 
seen. 


GREECE. 
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GREECE. 


Advices of the very recent date 
of the Sth instant have been re- 
ceived from Corfu. They mention 
the arrival of the Turkish fleet, in 
ali 70 vessels, at Patras, where 
they had landed 12,000 men. All 
doubts are now removed of the 
fate of Ali Pacha, who has fallen 
into the hands of Chourschid 
Pacha, by whose order he has 
been decapitated, and his head 
sent to Constantinople. This event 
is a most fatal one for the Greek 
cause, as the army of Chourschid 
Pacha is estimated at 23,000 men, 
who will be placed at liberty to 

rt the operations in the 
Morea. Another division of the 
Turkish army, of nearly equal 
force, under the Pacha of Salo- 
nica, by whom the surrender of 
Cassandra and the convention with 
the Greeks of Mount Athos had 
been effected, are also understood 
to be marching for the same de- 
stination; so that the Greeks in 
the Morea would have opposed to 
them a force little less than 60,000 
mn. Of the movements or 
strength of the Greeks by land, 
there have been no recent accounts 
that can be relied on. Their fleet 
i said, in the letters from Corfu, 
nearly to equal that of the Turks; 
and it is added that they meditated 
an attack on the Turkish fleet at 
Patras. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Advices from Pernambuco to 
the 12th ult., and from Rio de 
Janeiro to the 19th of January 
have been received. The intelli- 
gence from both places is highly 
important, as indicating a decided 

ition in both those provinces 
lo _ independent of Portu- 
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gal, if, indeed, the events that 
have occurred may not be consi- 
dered an actual severing of the 
ties that held them to each other. 
It appears by the advices from 
Rio de Janeiro, that on the arrival 
there from Lisbon of the order of 
the Cortes by which the Prince 
Royal was recalled to Europe, the 
discontent of the inhabitants of all 
classes, which had been suppress- 
ed while the event was doubtful, 
was very distinctly manifested, and 
threatened the most dangerous 
consequences. A meeting of the 
Camara, or Legislative Assembly, 
was forthwith held to deliberate on 
the measures most proper to be 
adopted in the existing emergency. 
Little time was allowed, and little 
time, therefore, was spent in the 
decision. They agreed on pre- 
paring a memorial or remonstrance 
to be presented to the Prince 
Royal, representing the dangerous 
results likely to follow his depar- 
ture, and conjuring him, in the 
name of the people, to remain in 
Brazil. To give greater solemnity 
to the presentation of this remon- 
strance, they determined on walk- 
ing in procession with it to the 
palace. They were received by 
the Prince with the deference due 
to their functions, and their request, 
after a short hesitation, was ac- 
ceded to. The Prince, whatever 
his real sentiments, had apparent- 
ly no alternative but compliance. 
His assent was celebrated with 
great demogstrations of joy by the 
whole city, which was illuminated 
for three nights in succession. In 


the midst of the rejoicings, how- 
ever, a movement of the Portu- 
guese regiments, amounting to 
nearly 2,000, excited very general 
apprehension. They marched out 
of their quarters with arms, and 
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took 
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took possession of a strong fort, 
situated on a hill which command- 
ed the royal palace. The Bra- 
zitian regiments, also under arms, 
were extremely numerous; and as 
orders were sent out on the first 
alarm to call in all the mihtia in 
the neighbourhood, who poured 
into the city with great prompti- 
tude, an engagement with the 
Portuguese troops seemed to be 
impending. The latter, noticing 
the determined conduct of their 
opponents, faltered in their reso- 
lution, and a negociation took 
place, which ended in a compro- 
mise that the Portuguese troops 
should be allowed to retain their 
arms, but that they should con- 
sent to be conveyed to the oppo- 
site side of the hay, until vessels 
could be prepared to carry them 
to Lisbon. ‘This arrangement was 
instantly carried into effect, and 
their embarkation for Europe was 
expected to take place almost im- 
mediately. ‘They were surround- 
ed in the mean time by a cordon 
of native troops, while two or 
three ships of war were anchored 
immediately opposite to their quar- 
ters. Their numbers, lLowever, 
were fast diminishing by the de- 
sertion of those who determined 
to remain in Brazil, and to become 
private citizens. 

These events will scarcely war- 
rant any other conclusion than that 
they are a virtual disclaiming of 
the authority of Portngal. But 
they derive still greaterconsistency 
from the fact, that before they were 
known in Pernambeco td have oc- 
curred, a similar course had been 
adopted there ; leaving the suppo- 
sition probable that it had been 

viously concerted. On the 
28th of January, a meeting of the 
chiefs of the army, the clergy, and 
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principal inhabitants was convoked 
in Pernambuco, in which it was 
resolved that the presence of the 
Portuguese troops was unneees. 
sary, and that the Junta should be 
called on to cause them, with ag 
htile delay as possible, to be em. 
barked for Portugal. The junta, 
who were placed nearly in the same 
situation as the prince royal, were 
compelled to yield to the reneral 
desire, so expressed. The Porty. 
guese troops were collected in the 
barracks, and preparations were 
making for their departure. No. 
thing was likely to impede it, ex- 
cept the opposition of a Portu 
ship of war which lay in the har. 
bour; but though that step is hint- 
ed at as possible by the letters, it 
seems too desperate a measure to 
be realized. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 


An establishment has been made 
at Port Macquarrie, lat. 31, about 
3 degrees to the northward of 
Port Jackson, and from the cha- 
racter of the country between these 
two harbours, there is reason to be- 
lieve that it would be quickly co- 
lonized. Large plains have been 
found, clear of timber, and pos- 
sessing soil of the most fertile de- 
scription. ‘The climate is said to 
resemble that of Madeira. 

Letters, dated September, have 
been received from Van Diemen’s 
Land. The public are aware, from 
previous accounts, of the rapid in- 
crease of settlers in this valuable 
colony, attracted by its fine climate 
and fertile soil. It is hardly to be 


credited, then, that it should want 
one of the elements of society, ® 
court of criminal justice. Yet 
such is the fact, and the letters 
some of a 

re it. 
ply ~— present, 


written b 
settlers 
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present, to punish a robbery, or 
apy other criminal offence, the pro- 
secutor must repair to Sydney, a 
vovage of 700 miles. Even in the 
sivil court the jurisdiction is limited 
wtherecovery of debts not exceed- 


ing 501. 


INDIA. 


The cholera morbus has nearly 
disappeared in India, as well as at 
the Mauritins, where it had de- 
sroved upwards of ten thousand 
of the slave population. At the 
Mauritius the attention to the 
sowth of the sugar-cane, and ma- 
sufactare of sugar, has been, and 
continues to be, increasing. The 
paper currency of that island is 
very much depreciated, the dollar 
notes being at the rate of 140 for 
100 Spanish dollars. 


APRIL. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—Mr. Butler, baker, in Fleet- 
market, was taking in a load of 
four, and the men were backing it 
from the waggon into the bake- 
house, down a trap-door in the 
middie of the shop; Mrs. Butler, 
who was standing at the door with 
her infant in her arms, about three 
nooths old, in making room for 
theman with the sack on his back 
® pass her, moved backwards, 
vhen both she and the infant fell 
down the trap-door into the bake- 
house, a considerable height ; 
Mrs. B. was taken up unhurt, but 
teinfant was so dreadfully injured, 

it expired soon afterwards. 

4—Two maid servants of Mr. 
Weston, at Bird’s Isle, Tenterden, 
the absence of the family, in- 
‘attiously took from their master’s 
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wardrobe a brace of pistols, which 
after plaving with some time, not 
knowing they were loaded, one of 
them observed, in a jocular man- 
ner, that she would shoot herself, 
when, melancholy to relate, she 
pulled the trigger, and received 
the charge in her body, from the 
effect of which she died in about 
ten minutes after the accident. 

5.—An enormous whale came 
on shore at Beckhithe, near Cro- 
mer, in the morning. Although 
of large dimensions, it was evi- 
dently wasted from its original 
size. It measured in length 57 
feet, the extremity of the tail was 
13 feet wide, the jaw bones 14 
feet long, tongue 9 feet long and ¢ 
feet broad. It produced but little 
oil. 

7.—An old man named Hall, 
who kept a market-garden near 
the Bolton Canal bridge, which 
leads to Douglas-green, had for 
many years resided alone in a 
wooden hut, built up against a hot- 
house in his garden. On coming 
home on Sunday evening, he went 
to heat his flues; and it is sup- 
posed that, from being made too 
hot, they set fire to his dwelling. On 
discovering his danger, he seems 
to have made great exertions to 
save his property: a large propor- 
tion of his furniture was found car- 
ried out into the garden, together 
with a considerable sum in gold 
tied up ina bag. He had return- 
ed to his burning cottage, as it is 
supposed, to carry away a corner 
cupboard, when he seems to have 
sunk under the suffocating effect 
of the smoke. When discovered, 
which we believe was not until the 
following morning, he was founa 
burnt literally to a cinder.—Man- 
chester Guardian. 
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8.—A most heroic and ex- 
emplary occurrence took place 
within two miles of Newcastle, in 
the apprehension of eight noted in- 
surgents, well armed, in female 
costume, by the Rev. Mr. Roch- 
ford and his parishioners, at Rath- 
cahill. 

About eleven o'clock, a. m. 
these eight insurgents, well armed, 
and dressed in ne attire, ap- 

vared on the road of Rathcahill, 
olen previously driven some 
cattle from off a farm, which was 
taken by a very honest farmer con- 
trary to the system of these law- 
less legislators ; they then repaired 
to the dwelling of this man’s bro- 
ther, Mr. M. Cussen, which they 
broke open and entered for the 
purpose of plundering and setting 
it on fire: the family being at 
chapel near, a private account was 
sent to the Rev. Mr. Rochford, 
who was then in the act of dismiss- 
ing his flock, on which he instant- 
ly called on his parishioners, in the 
most spirited manner, to co-ope- 
rate with him in the apprehension 
of the insurgents; accordingly 
they obeyed, and being stimulated 
by the laudable example of their 
yg sallied forth against 
the fellows with sticks and stones, 
and, although several shots were 
fired at them by these armed ruf- 
fians, they succeeded in arresting 
five of them, one of whom dis- 
charged his gun at the Rev. Mr. 
Rochford, happily without effect ; 
the other three at this time made 
off towards the hills, but three or 
fout young gentlemen, who were 
coursing on the mountains, hearing 
shouts, and perceiving the people 
running, instantly went to their 
assistance, and being well armed, 
they very soon put an end to the 
career of the other three ruffians ; 
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after an exchange of sho 

of which struck the head a 
the whiteboys and wounded him 
slightly : the rest surrendered. 

— At Stepney fair, two men of 
the names of Gregory and Hansel 
had a quarrel, and they agreed to 
fight the next day ona given Spot, 
in the fields by the Lea river : here 
they met, and knocked each other 
about for more than two hours. 
More injury was sustained by 
throwing, both being heavy men, 
and at length Hansel, who works 
upon the river, could not be got 
up. He was conveyed to a cot- 
tage, and died in two hours, from 
a rupture of the vessels in the 
head. 

9.—The danger of leaving load- 
ed fire-arms in exposed situations, 
was again evidenced in Mr. Ap 
pleby’s flour-mill, at Retford. The 
miller had left the gun in the mill, 
and while he. was absent for a 
short time, a youth of the name of 
John Moore, aged about 15, took 
up the gun, not knowing it was 
loaded, and presented it at the 
head of a boy about 9 years old, 
of the name of Carter, and pulling 
the trigger, the charge unfortu- 
nately took effect, and part of it 
lodged in the poor boy's head. 
There were but faint hopes of his 
recovery. 

— As Mr. Briggs, of this town, 
hatter, and Mr. Knowles, of Cow- 
fold, were returning from New- 
haven, in a light chaise-cart be- 
longing to the latter, about half- 
way between Rottingdean 
Brighton, at a hill near Roedean- 

, they were precipitated over 
the cliff, and, lamentable to add, 


killed on the spet. The cause of 


this fatal catastrophe can be ascef- 
tained only from surmise. We 


have made every inquiry to — 
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tain the particulars, from which 
we select the following : 

Thetwo unfortunate individuals, 
it appears, called at a public-house 
at Rottingdean, kept by Mr. Sut- 
on, about nine o'clock in the even- 
ag, where they stopped but for a 
@w minutes, and then proceeded 
wards Brighton, taking, in con- 
sequence of the upper road having 
been lately repaired, the road 
nearest the cliff. On arriving at 
the brow of the hill, above Roedean- 

, it is supposed, from the then 
is of the night, they lost the 
yact of the road; and in endea- 
vouring to regain it by turning the 
horse in a contrary direction from 
the cliff, the animal, it is supposed, 
ran back, as he was known to be 
guilty of that vice, and ignorant 
oftheir nearness to the edge of 
the cliff, were, as we have before 
sated, precipitated over it, a depth 
of atleast 100 feet. It appears 
the accident was discovered by 
three men, who lodged at a cottage 
ia a brick-yard, at Black Rock 
bottom, who were returning from 
Rottingdean, about half-past ten 
delock. One of them observed a 
hat lying near the edge of the cliff, 
and led from that circumstance to 
suppose an accident had occurred, 
oa looking down, imagined he saw 
something at the bottom, and, in 
re to ascertain what it was, 

proceeded to Greenway-gap, 
about half a mile from the Lm 
und on reaching the place beneath 
where they discovered the hat, 
they found Mr. Knowles under a 
fagment of the cart, and Mr. 
» lying on his face, about 
ale from him, both quite 
dead. The horse was killed ; and 
the cart, with the exception of the 
» was literally dashed to 


pieces. The men immediately re- 
turned to Rottingdean, and inform- 
ed Mr. Sutton of the circumstance, 
who, with the greatest prompti- 
tude, procured the assistance of 
the preventive guard, and imme- 
diately removed the bodies to his 
own house, where they lie waiting 
the coroner’s inquest. 

We have learnt, that on their 
leaving Rottingdean, Mr. Briggs 
expressed a desire to drive, which 
was objected to by Mr. Knowles, 
who urged, as a reason for his re- 
fusal, that his horse had a bad 
habit of jibbing, and that he him- 
self was best able to manage him. 
The road where the accident oc- 
curred is not more than three 
yards from the edge of the cliff, 
and is the highest brow beyond 
Roedean-gap, and without any 
kind of defence whatever. 

The body of poor Briggs ap- 
peared the most mutilated, and 
was a shocking spectacle. That 
of Mr. Knowles did not present an 
appearance so horrible, but froma 
blow which he had received on-the 
head he must have met with-in- 
stantaneous death. The former 
gentleman was highly respected in. 
this town, and has left a wife and 
large family—eight children. Mr. 
Knowles was a resident of Cow- 
fold, and has left a family, we 
hear, of 11 children. 

From the violent concussion 
occasioned by the fall, the watch 
of each of the unfortunate men 
stopped; and from the direction 
of the hands of the wateh of Mr. 
Briggs, this dreadful occurrence 
took place exactly at 20 minutes 
past 9 o'clock, which corresponds 
precisely with the time mentioned 
by Mr. Sutton, atwhose house they 
called.— Brighton Gazette. 
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10.—A most dreadful accident 
occurred at the house of Mr. 
Bradford, in Bryanstone-street, 
Manchester-square, which involv- 
ed the femily in the greatest 
distress. It appears that master 
Edward Paget Bradford came 
from a boarding school in the 
country on Saturday week to spend 
the bolideys with his parents, and 
on Monday, after passing the even- 
ing at home, retired to his chamber 
in his usual health and spirits. 
The following morning the servant 
— to call him to breakfast, 

ut receiving no answer, she made 
an alarm, and the young gentle- 
man was missing from his bed. 
Every search was made, and at 
length he was found in the front 
area, quite dead, and dreadfully 
myured, as if from a heavy fall. 
It seems that the unfortunate 
young gentleman must have arisen 
from his sleep, in which state he 
made his way out on the ledges, 
and was precipitated into the area. 
He was only 16 years of age. 

— A_ house, adjoiming the 
slaughter-houses in Porter-street, 
Newport-market, suddenly fell with 
a tremendous crash. Fortunately 
nO person was in or near it when it 
fell. The house had been con- 
demned by the surveyors, and was 
about to be taken down, and the 
workmen had removed some of the 
materials, and were going to work 
after dinner, when they were met 

their employer, who said they 

ould not go to work until he had 
given them a treat; they accord- 
ingly accompanied him to a 
neighbouring public-house, and 
not been many minutes seated 
before they heard the crash ; had 
they been in the house, the conse- 
quences might have been dreadful. 
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—- About 12 o'clock, two little 
girls, one aged about nine and 
the other eleven, belonging to 
Mr. Turner, of Whetstone Park 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, were 
ing together in the fields, near 
Bagnigge Wells, when a woman, 
who, the children say, was dressed 
like a lady, came up, and told 
them she would give them some 
cakes and barley-sugar, if they 
would go with her. The children 
yielded, and she took them, one 
in each hand, to the side of the 
Fleet ditch, under the wall of the 
house of correction. The wretch 
then stripped the children of their 
pelisses, and the necklace from one 
of their necks, and the frock from 
the other, and then left them 
sobbing and crying, in which situa- 
tion they were met by Cacby, the 
officer of the Foundling Estate, 
who learnt their tidings, and 
went in pursuit of the wretch. 

— In the evening, after dusk, 
Mr. T. Blackmans, of Temple 
Place, Kennington, returning from 
Greenwich fair, across Peckham 
fields, near the Surrey canal, was 
stopped by a man who a 
charity. Mr. B. said he had no- 
thing to give, and the fellow m 
stantly sprung on him, and flung 
him on the ground, and, with the 
assistance of another man, robbed 
him of 17s. in silver, and his wateh. 
The fellows fled across the path 
leading to Camberwell. 

11.—About nine o'clock, 2 
young man, apprentice, belonging 
to Messrs. Everett and Tucker, 
rice dressers, Bread-street Hill, 
Upper Thames-street, having by 
some means laid hold of a rope, 
which, by drawing in a certain de 
rection, connects itselfto the steam 


engine, was drawn up —_ 
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wo beams and instantly killed on kitchen, and on his running up 
the spot. stairs, he perceived her clothes in 


12.—At Broadwell Farm, near 
Crick, in the county of Monmouth, 
a shaft had been made, about 70 
fet deep, in order to form a well, 
bat not finding water, it was de- 
termined to convert it into a reser- 
voir by a drain from a neighbour- 
ng spring, and which had been 
ted by means of an aqueduct, 
very injudiciously constructed.— 
The lower stratum, through which 
the excavation for the well had 
heen made, consisted of loose sand, 
wbich the water in its passage 
from the spring carried with it 
from behind and through the dry 
walling, thereby destroying the 
bearing of the stone work. Two 
meo, Jobn Breffet and John 
Hatchard, were employed to ex- 
amine the foundation, for which 
purpose the former descended to 
the bottom, and whilst thus en- 
gaged, the entire circular wall, 
consisting of upwards of 30 tons of 
stone, suddenly gave way and fell ; 
but the mass, in its fall, formed a 
complete doom a little above the 
man's head, and thereby prevented 
instant death. On discovering 
that the poor man was alive, the 
report of his situation caused a 
numerous assemblage of persons, 
al earnest to assist in his libera- 
ton, which, after great exertion for 
en hours, was effected about 
two o'clock on Saturday morning, 
aud, what is astonishing, with very 
personal injury. 
14.—As Mrs. Milleret, aged 55, 
Was sitting near the fire in a back- 
— of her nephew's, Mr. Mack- 
of Stanhope -street, Clare-mar- 
ket, and supposed to have fallen 
» her shawl by some acci- 
dent caught fire. Screams alarm- 
ed Mr. Macklin, who was in the 


flames, and ran to her assistance 
with one of the lodgers, and ex- 
tinguished them, but she was so 
much injured, that she expired on 
the same evening. 

—Jno. Beech, a pressman, about 
five in the morning, passing through 
St. Clement’s church-yard, ob- 
served the body of a man suspend- 
ed from one of the lamp-irons, on 
the north-side of the western gate ; 
he called to some other men, who 
assisted in lifting him down, Of 
the numerous watchmen in the 
vicinity of St. Clement’s church- 
yard, only two or three appeared ; 
one was drunk and lying on the 
door-step of the coffee-house ad- 
joining the Angel inn, who, had he 
attended to his duty, must have 
seen the unfortunate deceased 
climb up the railings. When he 
was cut down, it was discovered 
that his hands were tied in front 
with a leathern brace, which a man 
would find a difficulty in fastening 
himself. 

Comrie, N. B. April 15.—About 
half past nine, on Saturday, the 
13th mst. while at breakfast, we 
were visited wiih the sharpest 
shock of an earthquake that has 
been felt in this neighbourhood for 
the last fifteen or twenty years. It 
was accompanied with two very 
loud reports, one apparently above 
our beads, and the other, which 
followed immediately after, under 
our feet. The noise of these, 
which was much more ternifie than. 
thunder, lasted, I should think, 
fully 30 seeonds. It set our 
kitchen utensils rimging, and 
brought dowu some of the covers 
of our pots and pans. I have felt 


much more severe shocks in the 
West Indies, but not accompanied 
with 
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with such a noise. The sensation 
it created in me was exactly like 
that I have felt on the deck of a 
vessel, on her guns being dis- 
charged.— Edinburgh Courant. 
16.—A wing of Walcot Abbey, 
Bucks, was destroyed by fire on 
Monday, which was occasioned by 
the negligence of a painter's man 
letting a quantity of varnish take 
fire. Noengines were at hand, 
but the progress of the flames 
was stopped by a strong party 
wall. It was occupied by Martin 
Roth, Esq. and the furniture in 
the part of the building on fire 
was consumed. The painter's 
man was dangerously hurt. 
17.—Atthe Norfolk quarter ses- 
sions, the court came to an im- 
portant decision on the poor laws, 
on an appeal by the Rev. Dr. Bul- 
ver, rector of Cawston, against 
the poor rates for that parish. 
The Doctor had been rated at 
5501. for his tithes, against which 
he appealed, upon the ground that 
it exceeded a fourth of the as- 
sessment upon the titheable pro- 
perty in the parish, which he con- 
tended was the proportion at which 
tithes should be assessed to the 
poor rate. The court dismissed 
the appeal, being unanimously of 
opinion, that there was no rule in 
law for fixing a proportional as- 
sessment on tithes compared with 
land, and that the only principle 
was, to assess all real property ac- 
cording to the productive value or 
profit which it yielded. The de- 
termination is important, as it re- 
cognizes a principle, the general 
application of which, at the pre- 
sent time, will necessarily be at- 
tended with the most serious re- 
sults, both to the farmer and the 
clergy; upon the latter of whom 
the chief burthen of supporting 
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the poor will now, as in former 
times, be thrown. 


—On Wednesday morning, as 
a plumber and glazier of the name 
of Ryley, in the employ of Messrs. 
Croft, was repairing a casement jn 
Castlegate, York, he was furious! 
attacked by a large mastiff dog 
and torn in a dreadful manner - 
in fact, it was not until the oe 
raged animal was stabbed in the 
throat, that he could be induced 
to quit his hold, and though se. 
verely wounded and bleeding pro- 
fusely, he again fastened on his 
victim, and was again struck off 
by a 5 ar of The poor man 
now effected his escape, and the 
dog was finally dispatched. 

The editor of a country paper 
relating this melancnoly accident 
says, “‘ It deserves to be known, 
that if one of the fore paws of a 
dog, in the act of biting, is strong- 
ly squeezed in the hand, he will 
immediately leave hold, and will 
be unable to close the jaw so as 
to do any injury with the teeth so 
long as the pressure is applied. 
The sole of the dog’s foot should 
be placed in the palm of the hand. 
1 know an instance (says he) in 
which this method was applied to 
a fierce mastiff, in a very angry 
state, with complete success.” 

Letter from Captain Greig, of 
the Blendon Hall. H. C. Bom 
bay, off the Wight,—19th April, 
1822.—Gentlemen, — You must 
long ere this have heard of the 
unfortunate loss of the Blendon 
Hall on the 23d July last on Ib- 
accessible Island. After we got 
clear off the south-east trade we 
found light winds from the north 
and eastward, which induced me 
to steer well to the southward i 
search of westerly winds. On 


the 22d July, had an here 
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and knew we could not be in the 
latitude of the islands before nine 
next morning. At eight previous, 
had altitudes for the chronometers, 
the weather being clear to the 
sorthward. At ten, a cry of “ sea 
weed” on the bow, and then im- 
mediately “ breakers ;” on both 
sides no sight of land. The helm 
was put down to bring her round, 
and boats got out, but without ef- 
fect-—the ship struck, and was so 
completely enveloped in a cloud, 
that although the boats were close 
to the ship they lost sight of her, 
and got on the island at some 
distance from us; the sea then 
breaking over the ship, she soon 
filled, and heeling off the sea boat 
in our decks, and soon stove ‘our 
long boat, &c. We were then 
left without any apparent chance 
of saving our lives, when it clear- 
ed, and we found ourselves close 
to a steep beach, over which a 
high mountain; in that perilous 
situation we clung to the larboard 
side of the forecastle and chains. 
The ship soon broke in half; the 
forepart washed on shore, until it 
came in contact with a rock, which 
split it, and the upper deck beams 
being broken away from the star- 
board side, prevented the back 
water surf from taking it out; the 
larboard side of the top sides soon 
washed on shore so far that the 
people who were previously landed 
im the cutter threw a rope, and by 
that means we were got on shore, 
nearly destitute of clothing, and 
entirely of the means of subsist- 
ence. It is impossible for the in- 
experienced to form any notion of 
the misery we have undergone 
nearly six months on the 

; and | am sorry to say that 
James Watson was left on Tristan 
@Acunha. He was quite well, 
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and will come in the first ship that 
calls. 
(Signed) Avex. Gree. 

The crew arrived at Cape Town 
the 28th Jan. with the exception 
of the following: — Hone and 
Bentinck, drowned the day the 
ship was lost ; Knibbs, M‘Allister, 
M‘Cullock, M‘Dougall, Taylor, 
and Smith, jun., who went in a 
small boat to Tristan d’Acunha, 
and have not since been heard of; 
Smith, sen., White, and Maners, 
left on the island as settlers, and 
three others. 

24.—Several young gentlemen 
were en in a water party on 
the Ribble river, on Wednesday, the 
boat was upset by a sudden gust 
of wind, and four of them perish- 
ed. The sufferers were Mr. N.C. 
and G. H. Grimshaw, sons of the 
chief magistrate of Preston; Mr. 
H. W. Hulton, eldest son of the 
county treasurer ; and Mr. J. Kay, 
eldest son of the proprietor of the 
Bridge-lane cotton factory, in 
Preston.-—Preston Chronicle. 

26.—An inquisition was taken 
before J. W. Unwin, esq. one of 
the coroners for the county of 
Middlesex, at the Halifax Arms, 
Mile End New Town, on view of 
the body of Wm. Platt, aged 17, 
who was killed in a pitched battle 
by Henry Snellgrove, a young 
man about the same age. 

Several witnesses were examin- 
ed, who had been present at the 
battle, which lasted an hour and 
three quarters, and which the de- 
ceased survived till Wednesday. 
The surgeon who opened him at- 
tributed his death not to the blows, 
but to his falls in fighting. 

29.—An inquest was held at 
the Royal Oak, Bredon, on J. 
Hawkes, a cooper, aged 50, who, 
on Thursday, ate large quay 
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of mutton and bread, and drank 
beer and cyder to a great excess, 
rather than let another share the 
drink, which, with an oath he 
vowed he would take if it killed 
him; he ran round a garden 
several times, and laying down, 
as he said was his practice, with 
his bare chest to the earth, expired 
on the spot. 

Lately two labourers employed 
in digging gravel in the pits at 
Middle-hill, near Bath, discovered 
two elephantine tusks, one fifteen 
feet below the surface of the earth 
the other ten; the former was in 
a state of too much decay to be 
preserved; the latter, measuring 
nearly five feet in length, was 
taken up almost in a perfect state, 
and is now in the possession of 
the Rev. W. C. Colton, of Middle- 
hill. 

A circumstance of a very extra- 
ordinary nature lately occurred in 
Pembrokeshire. Daniel Evans, 
of Llanuwthan, near Fishguard, 
impelled by a benevolent wish of 
providing a coffin for the interment 
of his wife (who was then consi- 
dered dangerously ill, but is now 
in a fair way of recovery,) went to 
the above town for that purpose ; 
but so narrow and imperfect is 
human foresight, that after having 
completed the bargain, he became 
intoxicated, returned home that 
evening, and at ten o'clock the 
next morning, he himself stood 
in need of the same article, which 
was kindly intended for his be- 
loved spouse. 

Singular Case of Insolvency.— 
In the insolvent debtor's court, 
Wm. Ritchie, a private in the 

ards, was heard on his petition. 

was not opposed; but the 
chief commissioner, on looking 
over his schedule, observed, he 


attributed his insolvency to a ve 
curious circumstance, namely, tg 
that of finding 100/. It appeared 
from his answers to the learned 
commissioner, that the insolvent 
some time ago, in passing th 
Oxford-street, found this a 
five notes for 10, each, and one 
for 50/. The tens he gave to a 
person of the name of James 
Wright, to get them cashed, who 
absconded. The fifty he present- 
ed himself at the bank of Eng- 
land alsv to be cashed. He was 
detained and given into custody, 
and taken before the Jord mayor, 
and subsequently brought before 
the magistrates four times, aad 
was finally discharged. He was 
then arrested by Mr. G. Thomson, 
the owner of the notes, and his 
only creditor, The chief com- 
missioner, in adjudicating him to 
the benefit of the act, cautioned 
him not to find another hundred 
pounds, and ordered him to be 
immediately discharged. 

A curious occurrence took place 
some days ago in Hertfordshire, 
about 35 miles from London. The 
keeper of one of the post offices 
in the great northern road, who 
was in the habit of sleeping na 
room so much elevated above the 
road, as to enable him to hand out 
of the window the post bag to the 
guard of the mail, had gone to 
bed at an early hour according 
to custom. At half-past three 
o'clock in the morning he was 
half awakened out of a heavy 
sleep by the well known sound of 
the . He turned out of his 
bed mechanically, and handed 
out what he supposed to be his 


letter bag to the guard of the 
mail, who threw what he received 
without looking at it, into the re- 
ceptacle. The coach proce 
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tp town without delay, and the 
post-office keeper resumed his 
seep, in which he indulged unul 
his wife, who rose at five, found 
it necessary to disturb him, mm con- 
uence of missing his breeches, 
which he was in the habit of keep- 
‘ne on a chair next to the bed, 
and in which the greater part of 
the receipts of the day were con- 
tained. The first thing that sug- 
gested itself to both was that 
some thieves must have got in at 
the window, which they used, for 
the reason above stated, to leave 
unfastened during the night. The 
woman, however, psn look- 

ing under the bolster, found, to 
the astonishment of both, the let- 
ter bag, which should have been 
within a few miles of London at 
the time. The absence of the 
breeches was then fully accounted 
for. The owner fancied that the 
only safe place in the house was 
between the bolster and the bed. 
On this occasion he had mistaken 
the letter bag, which, as well as 
his breeches, was made of leather, 
for his property, and placed it in 
same spot. The guard was 
overwhelmed with surprise at find- 
ing, upon his arrival in London, 
that the first thing he laid his 
hand upon, in rummaging for the 
most valuable contents of the 
coach, was a pair of old leather 
Ss, containing an old pair 

of drawers, a pair of black worsted 
stockings, a wig, &c. He had, 
however, scarcely examined this 
Precious deposit, when a messen- 
ff arrived in breathless haste 
m the post-office keeper with 
the bag, which the guard very wil- 
ly received in exchange for the 


—Within the last thirty years, it 
calculated that in Lincolnshire 
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alone upwards of 300,000 acres 
of heath, wood, and fen lands, 
have been converted into arable. 

—A new sea bank, for enclosing 
a fine marsh near Burnham, has 
commenced. 


FRANCE. 


France, whatever may be its 
external appearance of tranquillity, 
is evidently far from being in a 
state of repose. Paris indeed is 
quiet, and the insurrections in the 
provinces appear to have been 
suppressed ; but the very circum- 
stance of various plots having 
been discovered shows the fever- 
ish state of the public mind. The 
ministerial estimates of expendi- 
ture have been carried in the cham- 
ber of deputies, but not without 
considerable opposition from the 
left. side. 

The viscount de Chateaubriand, 
has arrived in this country as am- 
bassador from France. 

A Freneh paper contains the 
following remarkable case :—A 
letter from Commercy, dated the 
7th of April, states that the 
widow Hacquin, of Bas-le-Duc, 
aged 55 years, who lived upon 
the interest of her property in the 
Sinking Fund, died a few days 
since in the most we and 
astonishing manner. We presume 
that this death is a new example 
of the phenomenon called sponta- 
neous human combustion. This 
woman, who was corpulent, was, 
according to report, in the habit 
of using spirituous liquors impru- 
dently. vase standing near 
her filled with burning coals, de- 


termined the inflammation of her 
body. She was burnt to a cinder 
inwardly. The extremities were 
not affected; the room and her 
clothing also eseaped the fire. 


There 
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There are on record instances of 
internal combustion, but they are 
few, and the majority of these 
were occasioned by an excessive 
use of ardent spirits. 


SPAIN. 


The internal affairs of Spain ap- 
pear to be improving. The par- 
tial disturbances which occa- 
sionally occur, are not probably 
more frequent or more serious than 
were naturally to be expected un- 
der all the circumstances of so 
complete a revolution as that coun- 
try has undergone; and to such 
disturbances it may continue oc- 
casionally liable, as long as the 
memory of their losses remains 
fresh in the minds of those who 
have suffered by the late changes, 
or any hope, however feeble, is 
entertained = them of subverting 
the new order of things. The 
priests are some of the chief 
agents in these disturbances; and 
their influence over the minds of 
the Spanish population, it may 
reasonably be supposed, continues 
to be very considerable. In the 
mean time, the new Cortes are 
pursuing their labours apparently 
with firmness and prudence; and 
they seem anxious to maintain, 
what is essentially necessary for 
he consolidation of the late 
changes, a good understanding 
with the executive government. 
We would trust that their late 
measures, as respects the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, if the 

are adopted in good faith, will 
bring down the blessing of God 
upon their future plans and de- 
liberations. 


TURKEY. 


The question of a Russian and 
Turkish war has continued to be 
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debated throughout Europe, with 
as much contrariety of opinion as 
ever. All that wears the appear. 
ance of certainty on the subject is 
that Turkey persists in refusing to 
accede to the Russian ultimatum: 
and that, contrary to the wishesof 
most of the powers of Europe, 
both parties are preparing-——Russia 
offensively, and Turkey dcfeosivey 
—for hostihties. 


AMERICA. 


On the east coast of America 
the sea appears to encroach upon 
the land more and more from north 
to south. At Cape May, where 
the Delaware falls into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, a house is built, on the 
wall of which are inscribed the 
the following important observa- 
tions :— 


Distance of the sea from the house. 


Feet. Feet, 
1804 - 334; 1812 - 254 
1806 - 324] 1816 - 225 
1807 - 294) 1817 - 214 
1808 - 273]; 1818 - 204 
1809 - 267) 1819 - 188 
1811 - 259{ 1820 - 180 





The inhabitants of the coast of 
Brazil say, that they have made 
similar observations, but we have 
no particulars of them. ‘There is 
a building at Ilheos, which was 
formerly ata considerable distance 
from the sea shore, but is now 
scarcely a hundred steps from the 
breakers.—New Monthly Mag. 
vi. 69. 


MAY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


2.—A meeting took place oa 
Thursday morning, between the 
dukes of Bedford and Bucking- 


ham, 
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ham, accompanied by lord Lyne- 
doch and sir W. Williams Wynn, 
in consequence of words used by 
the former at the Bedfordshire 
county meeting. Both parties 
fred together, at the distance of 
twelve paces, on a word given, but 
without effect, when the duke of 
Buckingham observing that the 
duke of Bedford fired into the air, 
advanced to his Grace, and re- 
marking that for that reason the 
thing could go no further, said, 
“My Lord Duke you are the last 
man I wish to quarrel with; but 
you must be aware that a public 
man’s life is not worth preserving, 
unless with honour.” Upon which 
the duke of Bedford declared, 
“Upon his honour, that he meant 
no personal offence to the duke of 
Buckingham, nor to impute to 
him any bad or corrupt motive 
whatever.” The parties then shook 
hands, and the whole business was 
terminated most satisfactorily.— 
The duel was fought in Kensing- 
ton Gardens.” 

5.—A melancholy affair occur- 
red in Wandsworth Reach:—A 
party of six young men had gone 
up to Richmond in a boat, and on 
their return, whilst imprudently 
removing each cther from their 
seats in frolicsome mood, two of 
them fell overboard. One of them, 
Huskenson, son of a traveller at 
lambeth, 18 years of age, was 
drowned, but the other was picked 
up, and his life saved. 

6.—A young man named Wool- 
mer, having committed suicide in 
afield at Streatham, the son of 
Mr. Bugbey, of that place, pro- 
ceeded to the spot to see the de- 
teased. On his return home he 
telated the particulars to his father, 
Mother, and little brother, only six 
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years of age; the latter seemed 
much affected and became melan- 
choly, avoiding his usual enjoy- 
ments with his brother and play- 
mates: he proceeded to the same 
tree and suspended himself by his 
silk handkerchief from one of the 
branches, He was cut down quite 
dead, and the sad tidings convey- 
ed to his disconsolate family. 

—A man of this town procured 
at a chemist’s shop (where the ne- 
cessary precaution was taken in 
the sale of it) one ounce of arse- 
nic, in fine powder, which he took 
to a public-house, and mixed in a 
ow of beer, drank it off imme- 

iately, and procured of another 
man a little more beer to wash out 
as much of the sediment as he 
could, which he drank off also. 
This circumstance exciting some 
surprise in the company present, 
one of them required to see the 
paper out of which he had put the 
powder, on which were plainly 
written “ arsenic—poison!” The 
man was immediately conveyed 
home, and medical assistance pro- 
cured, and notwithstanding nearly 
half an hour must have elapsed 
before the first application of me- 
dicine, and all the first symptoms 
of poisoning by arsenic had ap- 
peared, and continued to increase 
to the most alarming degree, yet, 
by the persevering % ton and at- 
tention of the medical gentlemen 
engaged, the danger was gra- 
dually removed, and at the ex- 
piration of 24 hours from the dose 
taken, (viz. at noon the next day,) 
he was pronounced out of imme- 
diate danger, and has _ subse- 
quently recovered the effects of 

e poison. The quality of the 
arsenic was such, that one of the 


medical gentlemen experienced 
consider- 
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considerable inconvenience from 
tasting a very minate portion of it. 
—Leeds Paper. 

7.—The consecration of Pan- 
eras new church was performed 
by the Lord Bis of London, 
the congregation that witnessed 
the ceremony was both numerous 
and fashionable. The peculiarity 
of the building consists in its be- 
ing the first house of worship erect- 
ed in this country upon the Gre- 
cian model. The arrangement 
and decorations employed within 
the edifice correspond with the 
classic style of the exterior; and 
the toute ensemble exhibits a chaste 
simplicity, melining rather to the 
airy and the elegant, than to the 
ponderous splendour and glowing 
solemnity which distinguish the 
religious erections of our fore- 
fathers. At ten in the morning 
the church was thrown open, and 
it was nearly filled im ~ than 
half an hour. A few minutes after 
eleven the Bishop of London ar- 
rived, and was received at the 
church door by the Apparitor, the 
Registrar, the Chancellor, the 
Viear of the parish, the Chureh- 
wardens, Trustees, and other offi- 
cers. His Lordship having robed, 
proceeded to the front of the altar 
attended by his chaplains; the 
petition being then presented by 
the Vicar, wasread by the Regis- 
trar, and the procession paraded 
the middle aisle of the church, re- 
peating the 24th Psalm, the clergy 
and others making the usual re- 
sponses. The Bi was then 
— to the communion table 
and presented with the act of par- 
a a and deeds : his Lordship 

ated prayers in the form 
vided for similar occasions, an 
signed the sentence of consecration 
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after the Chancellor had read ix 
Common service was next per. 
formed by the minister. The jeg. 
sons were from the Ist Kings and 
the 10th Hebrews; the Psalms 
were the 84th, 122d, and }3aq 
After the admired anthem, 
that I had wings like a dove!” ig 
which the young gentlemen of his 
Majesty’s chapel assisted, the 
Bishop read the communion ser. 
vice; and one of his Lordship’s 
Chaplains read the Gospel and 
Epistle. The 100th Psalm was 
then given out; and Dr. Moore, 
the vicar of the parish, delivered 
an appropriate sermon, taking his 
text from the 96th Psalm, 9th 
verse—‘ O worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness.” The 
Bishop then read the common 
prayer for the church militant, 
and formally blessed the congre- 
gation. 

—About six o'clock in the 
evening a fire broke out on the 
farm of Mr. Toovey, called Bright- 
well Lower Farm, within about a 

uarter of a mile of the river 

hames, and about one mile from 
Dorchester, which raged with such 
fury, that four large wheat ricks, 
one of barley, one of peas, and 
one of hay, together with two 
large barns, a stable, cart hovel, 
pig-sties, and other out-buildings, 
and 42 fine elm trees, standing 
round the farm, were entirely con- 
sumed. The fire was not got um 
der until the whole of the pro 
perty was consumed. ‘There is 
reason to believe it was wilfully 
set on fire, as there is no house 
within a mile of the farm. 

8.—A man named James Car- 
ter, who exposed a gaming 


inthe street at Cullompton fair, 


and tempted persons to play 
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adice, was convicted in the pe- 
gaity of two hundred pounds ; and 
for default of payment was com- 
mitted to the county gaol for six 
months. 

Cosely, near Birmingham, May 
).—This part of the country is 
fall of soldiers to keep the colliers 
quiet, and nearly the whole of the 
yon-works are stopt for want of 
coal; thousands of workmen are 
wt of employ. The principal 
part of the distress in this county 
oiginated in an affair with a 
banker im Dudley, who suffered 
am extent in aid, in consequence 
of which the colliers will not de- 
wer coals or ore to the works till 
cash 1s paid before delivery—say- 
mg, although they may have con- 
idence as to the respectability of 
the proprietors, nevertheless more 
estents in aid might be issued, 
which would be the cause of ruin- 
ing the parties. 

17.—A man named Solomon, 
fll from a scaffold of the new 
church at Exmouth, and remains 
mahopeless state. It is remark- 
able that his son lost his life by 
falling from a tree; his father was 
uilled by an accident at a wind- 
mill, and his mother died sud- 
denly. 

18.—An inquisition was held 
before Thomas Shelton, Esq. Co- 
toner for London and Southwark, 
atthe Gun Tavern, Lambeth-road, 
oa the body of Mary Bedford, a 
middle woman, who was un- 
fotunately killed by a cow on 
Friday last, at noon. 

lt appeared from the evidence 
of Mr. Seager, a broker, residing 
w St. George’s market, that, on 
house the cow and a calf passing ; 

cow was some short distance 
before the calf, which appeared 
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extremely feeble, and the drover 
penamaner § had considerable diffi- 
culty in getting it forward : shortly 
after, when the cow had come to 
the watch-box which divides the 
roads opposite Bethlem hospital, 
he saw her make a sudden dart at 
the deceased, and goring her with 
its horn op the right side, imme- 
diately threw her up over its head ; 
she fell, and he ran with others to 
her assistance, and carried her to 
Dr. Hyde’s, who declared her to 
be dead. The cow, in his opinion, 
moved out of the direct line to at- 
tack her. She was apparently 
about to cross the road, accom- 
panied by a young woman. The 
drover was not in fault, and was 
driving the animal very slowly. A 
young man, named Miller, corro- 
borated this statement, who added, 
that the drover took no notice of 
the poor woman, but drove on as 
if no accident had happened. 

20. Early in the morning, the 
Shifting-house belonging to the 
Powder-mill, at Crowhurst, in 
Sussex, the property of Mr. Law- 
rence, blew up with an explosion 
that greatly alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood, by which accideat one 
poor man of the name of Peachum, 
was unhappily killed. The de- 
ceased per being in the house at 
the time it blew up, it is impossible 
to say how the accident happened. 

On the same day Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood was visited 
by one of the most violent thunder 
storms ever witnessed. It ecom- 
menced about half-past one, and 
continued till nearly three o'clock, 
after having deluged the town, and 
left behind it many fearful traces 
of its devastating power. The 
thunder. cloud seemed for some 
timeto be stationary over the town. 
The Court of Requests, in the 

High- 
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High-street, was struck twice by 
the lightning—in the first instance 
the fluid passed down the chim- 
ney, removing some bricks near 
the top where an iron cramp enter- 
ed the brick-work; in the second, 
it passed through an open window 
close over the head of a person 
who was writing at a desk, and 
darting into an adjoining room, in 
which were some females and a 
child, it broke through the win- 
dow into the court. The child was 
a little scorched, but not seriously, 
and none of the other persons were 
injured at all. In chendatien- 
street, the lightning first fell upon 
a chimney, a considerable part of 
which it knocked down. About 
ten minutes after this the electric 
bolt fell upon another house, about 
fifty yards distant, by which a 
young girl eight years old was in- 
stantaneously struck dead, and the 
mother and two children were seri- 
ously burnt. The electric fluid 
seems to have entered the window 
of the upper room, and, striking 
against the opposite wall, to have 
— down it into a clock in the 

itchen below, from whence it 
traversed the back of the mother, 
who was sitting with her chair 
touching or close to the clock, 
from whence to the breast of a 
child who was lying with her head 
on her mother’s lap, then to a 
second child who was leaning on 
the first, and then to the other 
children. There were in the room, 
at the time of the fatal accident, 
the mother and four of her own, 
and one of a neighbour's, children 
and two men. One of the chil- 
dren was in its mother’s arms and 
was not burnt, but the back and 
left side of the mother were se- 
verely scorched, and she was in- 
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sensible for some time. The child 
lying on the mother’s lap was 
killed; the one leaning on her lost 
her senses and sight for some 
hours, but has now recovered them, 
and was also severely burnt, as 
well as the third child ; the neigh- 
bour’s child was also sligh 
burnt. It is remarkable that the 
house is lower than the other 
houses close to it. The lightning 
also appears to have struck Mr. 
Harris’s house, in Broad-street, 
twice ; in the first instance it 
ed down the chimney, disturbing 
the chimney boards, but doing no 
serious damage ; in the other, it 
seems to have been attracted 
the bell-wires. Birmingham Chro- 
nicle. 

23.—About half-past twelve, as 
several thoughtless fellows were 
riding, at a most unjustifiable 
pace for a public road, they ran 
down a poor man that happened 
to be passing near Rowland Hill's 
chapel: the injury done to him 
was such as to induce the by- 
standers to carry him to the house 
of a surgeon, where professional 
skill was resorted to, but, unfor- 
tunately without success. 1h 
poor man expired in the surgeons 
shop. 

25.—An accident of a serious 
nature occurred at the works now 
in progress for the erection of a 
new bridge in Windsor. James 
Stebbs, a labourer, employed 
afloat about the coffer dam of one 
of the piles, being a little thrown 
off his equilibrium, uncon 
seized upon one of the piles to 
steady himself, when the monkey, 
as it is called, which strikes the 
blow in the engine used on 
occasions, suddenly coming dowa 
upon him, his right hand was % 
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jreadfally smashed, that three of 
bis fingers were obliged to be am- 


A few days ago a fatal accident 
oecurred at Shipley, in one of the 
pits belonging to E. Mundy, esq. 
4s four of the workmen were 
shout to come out of the pit, the 
chain (supposed to be about four 
tons weight) that runs round the 
vhimsey, got loose, and fell upon 
them. Three of them instantly 

ired, as they were almost li- 
rally dashed to pieces ; the other 
survived only a few hours. One 
of them, named John Fullard, 
has left'a wife and six children ; 
the other three, Hensham, Knigh- 
won, and Sisson, were single men. 

By the latest Dublin papers it 

that the disturbances di- 

minish daily in Ireland, and in a 
short time tranquillity will be restor- 
ed. Lord Wellesley, it is observed, 
tempers mercy with vigour, and 
demency has been extended to 
aght unfortunate individuals con- 
veted at the assizes at Limerick, 
who were sentenced to death. 
Government has sent down queries 
wthe distressed districts, to as- 
certain the number of the desti- 
we, the sums subscribed by the 
gentry, and the sums sought from 
he treasury as loans to afford 
emporary relief to the starving 
petsantry. In the barony of In- 
thequin alone 3,609 individuals 
wereturned as totally destitute of 
provisions, and without the means 
of purchasing any. In eleven 
baronies oa parishes, the 


distress is equally great in propor- 
won to their iets Pin the 

sof Corcomore and Bur- 
ta, the number in want of food 
Sstated at 10,000; and in the 
barony of Ibricane there are 5,000 
tstitute of provisions, and with- 
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out the means of purchasing food. 
The typhus fever, which is gene- 
rally the companion of famine, 
has made its appearance in seve- 
ral parts of the country, but its 
ravages have been anticipated by 
the wretched peasantry in many 
instances dying through absolute 
want. Meetings have been called 
in various parts to subscribe for 
the relief of the poor, and public 
kitchens are erecting for the gra- 
tuitous distribution of nutritious 
soup. The south of Ireland, with 
respect to its poor population, pre- 
sents an appalling picture of dis- 
tress, in consequence of the failure 
of the potatoe crop, which is the 
chief food on which the labouring 
cultivators exist. 

A few days back peace officer 
Halpin took Ed. Connor, who 
lived as servant with Mr. Jackson, 
Frederick-street, Dublin, into cus- 
tody on the following complaint : 
—Mr. Jackson stated, that he 
had lost a considerable quantity 
of wearing apparel and other ar- 
ticles, viz. table linen, towels, &c. 
and not being able to trace the 
different robberies to any person, 
or to conjecture who the thief was, 
he was Lonernined to try the ex- 
periment of laying a trap for him. 
The property was stolen from a 
case of drawers, which used to be 
forced half open, so as to admit 
of a man’s hand. Mr. Jackson 
accordingly set a rat trap, and 
laid it in the drawer on the even- 
ing of the 30th of last month, 
and in an hour after it was set 
there was a dreadful cry of dis- 
tress heard by the family below 
stairs; Mr. Jackson immediatel 
ran up, and fouad Connor's hand 
fast in the rat trap. He was com- 
mitted for trial.— Dublin Free- 
man. 

(D) Melan- 
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Melancholy shipwreck of the 
Lark, sohedaak ih tapes that 
this small schooner, sixty tons 
burden, upset on the evening of 
the llth of April, in a severe gale 
of wind, when scudding under 
bare poles. There were on board 
Wm. Inglis, a native of Fifeshire, 
master; James Moore, a native 
of Belfast; Alexander Hill, a na- 
tive of Ballycastle; Jans Peter- 
son, a Norwegian, and a man of 
colour, seamen; Mr. Malcolm 
M’Gregor, a native of Scotland, 
and Mr. Hugh Fulton, passen- 
gers. When the vessel upset, the 
rigging was immediately cut, and 
the foremast going overboard, she 
righted, but full of water, the sea 
making a clear passage over her; 
her cargo being cotton-wool, kept 
her afloat. In this emergency, 
the people on board clung to the 
rigging, but had not the means of 
getting either food or water. In 
the middle of the night, the black 
man died in Mr. Fulton’s arms. 
Some time afterwards, James 
Moore and another seaman died 
ina state of delirium, and were 
swept overboard. Next day, Mr. 
M’Gregor, the passenger, also 
died delirious. At this time, when 
there were three human beings 
alive on the wreck, a vessel came 
in sight, but she inhumanly pro- 
ceeded on her course without giv- 
ing any assistance. [This vessel 
~ to be the Camillo, of Gi- 
tar, was bound to Cadiz from 
the Havannah ; her master’s name 
is Traverso, a native of Italy.] In 
some hours after the other seaman 
died delirious. The captain lived 
for about —— hours when, 
finding his end approaching, be- 
ing quite exhausted, he shook 
hands with Mr. Fulton, desired, 


if he should survive, that he 
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would acquaint his wife with his 
fate, and of his affection for her 
in that awful moment: he SO0R 
after sunk down, and was also 
washed overboard. Fulton, who 
is a young man and very stoat 
made, was now left alone in this 
dreadful situation, up to his mid- 
dle in water, without any (suste. 
nance or prospect of relief. He 
fortunately retained his self-pos. 
session, though frequently 
ed to abandon all hopes of life. 
He was dying of hunger and 
thirst ; the only food he got was 
a dead rat, which he devoured 
voraciously ; this, however, was 
robably the means of saving his 
ife. After having been on the 
wreck three days and nights, the 
American brig Susan Jane provi- 
dentially came in sight, and her 
humane master, Samuel Freeman, 
lost not a moment m sending his 
boat to the wreck, and took Ful- 
ton on board his vessel, where, 
by great assiduity and judicious 
treatment, he was gradually re- 
stored. The Susan Jane was 
bound to Cadiz with Spanish 
troops on board, where they ar 
rived in safety. The Beitish con- 
sul at Cadiz, Joseph Egan, esq., 
generously did every thing in his 
wer for Mr. Fulton, providing 
im with clothes and other neces 
saries, and procuring him a pa 
sage home to his country and 
friends.— Belfast News Letter. 


FRANCE. 


The internal tranquillity of this 
country continues to be disturb- 
ed; as appears, among other 6% 
cumstances, from the recurrence 
of various conflagrations, of which 
the incendiaries cannot be traced, 
or their object ascertained, 

that it seems to be con 
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political animosities. The un- 
popularity of the present ministry 
sindicated by the character of 
the elections for the new members 
of the chamber of deputies, in 
lien of those who have gone out 
by rotation, in those places where 
public feeling is most strongly ex- 

. In the department of 
the Seine, especially, which in- 
dudes the capital, the liberals 
have obtained a triumph, the whole 
of the members returned being of 
that party. 

Some discussions have taken 
placeon the subject of the slave 
trade, both in the chamber of 
peers and in the chamber of de- 

ties. In the former, the duc 
fe Broglie made a motion for 
adopting severer measures of re- 

ion against the slave trade. 
le refaced his motion by a 
speech of extraordinary talent, 
ing &@ most luminous view 
of the whole subject, and urging 
his —— of it by a most 
powerful appeal to all the high 
principles and feelings involved in 
the question. The motion was 
wsuccessful: the French minis- 
ters declared that they saw no 
necessity for any further legisla- 
lve measures, the existing laws 
being, in their view, sufficient. 


SPAIN. 


‘Spanish papers state that the 
king of Spain is not on the best 
with his ministers. He 
pet Gen I Riege ‘hed 

. eral Riego been 
admitted privately to the levee, 
count Montejo, also a dé- 
liberal, had been appointed 
regiment by the king, con- 
to the advice of his minis- 

Valdes is the new 
of the Cortes. He is 
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said to be inclined to the mode- 
rate system of things. Tranquil- 
lity generally exists in the pro 
vinces. Two notices had been 
given in the Cortes, by Velasco, 
the one for abolishing a system of 


extortion, practi upon the 
tence 


— peasantry, under 
of obtaining means for defraying 
the expenses of certain festivals 
in honour of the saints ; the other 
for expunging from the religious 
service, those passages in which 
the pope is acknowledged to be 
the bese lord of all the princes 
upon earth, and authorized, at his 
easure, to dispense their sub- 
jects from their oaths of allegiance 
to them. 


ITALY. 


Bologna, May 18.—A sudden 
storm, which arose last Saturday 
at noon, brought destruction over 
fourteen of the most fertile com- 
munes of this province. A tor- 
rent of hail, of which the stones 
weighed from six to nine ounces, 
broke and destroyed every thing; 
the strongest trees were — 
of their foliage, and the roofs of 
the houses all dashed to pieces.— 
Thus, these countries, which but 
lately presented a scene of the 
greatest fertility, are now desolate 
and laid waste. 


NETHERLANDS, 


The unpopular measure of mak- 
ing the Netherlands pay their 
quota of taxes for the debt of 
Holland before the late forced 
union, has been carried by the 
votes of fifty-four Dutch repre- 
sentatives against fifty-one of the 
fifty-four of the Netherlanders, 
those of the two countries voting 
oppositely! The new taxes on 


the Netherlands commence, there- 
(D 2) 


fore, 
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fore, on the Ist of July, and have, 
as it may be supposed, created 
great discontent. 


GERMANY. 


Bonn, May 8.—On the 6th of 
this month, at one o'clock in the 
day, in the most beautiful warm 
spring weather, a thunder-storm, 
accompanied by dreadful hail, 
passed over the circle of Bonn, 
and in a few minutes destroyed 
all the fruits of the field in seven 
communes. Next day another 
similar tempest from the west, 
ety exactly over the city of 

n. The hail-stones were of 
the size of walnuts, some as large 
as hen’s eggs. In the space of 
five minutes all the windows look- 
ing towards the west in the whole 
city were demolished, and all the 
roofs more or less damaged.— 
There is not in the city one hun- 
dredth part of the glass necessa 
to repair the damage done, which 
is estimated at 20,000 dollars. 
In the fields and gardens the in- 
jury is greater; corn, grass, vege- 
tables, fruit-trees, vines, &c. &c. 
are entirely cut to pieces by the 
hail, and the whole district pre- 
sents a picture of desolation. 


TURKEY & GREECE. 


Scio appears during the month 
to have been the victim of the 
most frightful mutual butcheries, 
first of the Turks, and then of the 
ne Greeks. 

article, dated Trieste, the 
26th ult. states, that the insurrec- 
tion at Seio had caused fresh atro- 
cities against the Greeks at Smyr- 
na. t the whole of the 
Greek islands in the Archi ago 
are in full insurrection. e ac- 
counts from Constantinople, of 
the 9th ult. mention that part of 
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the population of that capital have 
been guilty of recent ex 
during which two Greeks have 
fallen victims. All the Franks 
(Europeans,) were also menaced 
with massacre, which occasioned 
a council to be assembled to de. 
liberate upon measures to pre. 
serve order. The Aga of the Ja 
nissaries was summoned, and ep- 
joined, on his own personal re 
sponsibility, to prevent a recur. 
rence of the outrages. In conse. 
quence of this injunction, he pa- 
trolled the street with a 5 
force, and took 240 “ vagabonds” 
into custody, many of whom he 
caused to be strangled, and sent 
the others on board the fleet. 

The question of peace or war 
between Russia and Turkey is 
still undecided. Letters 
Constantinople, to the 12th ult. 
state, that a note was presented 
to the Divan on the 10th, by the 
Austrian, English, and French 
ambassadors, in conjunction, call- 
ing on them to order the imme- 
diate evacuation of the principali- 
ties (Wallachia and Moldavia) by 
the Turkish armies, as the only 
mode of avoiding hostilities. No 
answer to this had been returned 
on the 11th. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


It affords us singular satisfac- 
tion to be able to announce, thet 
the government of North America, 
with a just ne to principles, 
has recognized the independence of 
the new republics of South Ame- 
rica, and that diplomatic ageats 
have been appointed in the 
forms. 

The lust of dominion was never 
so palpably manifested as 10 


recent conduct of Russia. 
contented with a territory 7 
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oe-fourth of the old continent, 
and which out-flanks the whole, 
it must needs seek dominion over 
the barbarous tribes on the north 
west coast of America, and en- 
deavour, in like manner, to out- 
fank the new governments of 
America. We have often noticed 
its encroaching establishments on 
this coast, even so low as Califor- 
sia; but, by a formal edict, it 
gow claims the sea-coast to lat. 
5]. including all that was  sur- 
veyed by Vancouver and Cooke, 
and interdicts the approach of 
the vessels of all nations within 
miles. Such a Russian en- 
croachment ought to be regarded 

the whole civilized world as 
wwarrantable; but to the United 
States and the kingdom of Mex- 
ico, it would be as though the 
Russians, in regard to ourselves, 
were in possession of the Scilly 
islands; and the former govern- 
ment has therefore firmly protest- 
ed against it. As popular go- 
verrments dare not compromise 
public rights, we trust the flight 
of the ravenous Siberian eagle 
wil be restrained in this quarter 
of the world, where no Russian 
settlement ought to be tolerated 
m the Continent, and where the 
Kurile islands serve every legiti- 
mate purpose. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The new republics in Spanish 
South America are fixing them- 
telves firmly in their recéntly ac- 
quired liberties, by consolidatin 
ud improving their lands’ re 
constitutions. They are at pre- 
ent five in number, — Buenos 
Ayres, Chili, Mexico, Columbia, 
“ad Peru. Their independency, 
“ sovereign states, has, as we 

already stated, been au- 
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thoritatively recognized by the 
government of the United States, 
who, from the circumstances of 
their own history, and republican 
constitution, as well as from their 
proximity, and from the deep com- 
mercial interest they have in cul- 
livating a good understanding 
with their southern neighbours, 
might naturally be expected. to 
take the lead in this recogmition. 
Among these infant republics 
there prevails, to a considerable, 
extent, a spirit of humane and en- 
lightened legislation. In Colum- 
bia, in particular, which is. consti- 
tuted nearly after the model of 
the United States of America, ge- 
neral Bolivar, like general Wash- 
ington, being the first president, 
the house of representatives have 
adopted many provisions of a most 
praise-worthy character; among 
others, the removal of every vestige 
of the inquisition; the decreeing 
of toleration and equal civil rights 
to all members of the community 
who have not forfeited their citizen- 
ship by their crimes ; the declarin 
every man free to write, print, od 
publish his opinions, but being re- 
sponsible for the abuse of this 
privilege; the making provision 
for trial by jury, as soon and as 
extensively as the feelings and 
habits of the people may allow of 
this regulation; the allotting spe- 
cific funds for the education of all 
classes of the people, on the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction; and, 
lastly, what involves no trifling sa- 
crifice in slave-holders, the decree- 
ing the early abolition of slavery, 
not only by declaring all free who 
shall be Rg within the limits of 
the republic, but by appropriatin 
large funds for Pe toi 
mission of the adults, who are now 


in bondage. ‘This measure hag 
been 
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been adopted also by the other in- 


dependent states, who have abo- 
lished all distinctions arising from 
colour, and admitted the Indian 
and the Negro to an equal partici- 
pation of all civil and political 
rights with the whites. 


INDIA. 


Bombay papers to the Sth of 
November have been received. 
The following are extracts :— 
(From the paper of the 27th)—A 
fire broke out on Wednesday in 
the Carnatic village, and destroyed 
nearly the whole of it, consisting 
chiefly of huts. (From the same 

per of the 23d).—On the morn- 
ing of Saturday last an alarming 
fire broke out in the suburbs of 
George Town, in the districts ad- 
joining the Penang Roads, which 
consumed about 60 houses, and 
one Lascar perished in the flames. 
(From the same paper of the 18th.) 
—The cholera rages with astonish- 
ing violence in + ey Bassorah, 
and various other places; in the 
former 40,000 persons have fallen 
victims to it, and at the latter place 
10,000 have perished in ten days. 
All the principal merchants of the 
place are among the victims, and 
this once cours Mn city has now 
the appearance of a desert. 

We grieve to learn that it has 
. also broken out in the British camp 
on the ground they have occupied 
since the defeat of the Rajah Rana 
ae by those forces. 

amilla, Aug. 29, 1821.—Ar- 
rived here the ship Sea-flower, of 
Calcutta, captain W. Spiers, from 
the Tawee-Tawee islands. This 
ship had a most fortunate escape 
from ay hege by the Malays, 
She had been some days trading 
there, but on the last day some 
dispute took place as to the weight 
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of an article, for which they were 
bargaming, when the Malay chief 
(who was, with many of his 

on board) made a signal to them, 
drew his crees, and attempted to 
stab captain Spiers. Though up. 
armed, captain S. contrived, after 
a desperate struggle, to wrench his 
crees from him, and laid him dead 
at his feet. A desperate conflict 
had now taken place, which was 
obstinately maintained on both 
sides, but in which all the Malays 
on board were eventually shot or 
cut to pieces, excepting only those 
who jumped overboard. About 
40 were left dead on the deck. 
Of the Sea-flower’s crew, four were 
killed, 16 wounded: among the 
latter is captain Spiers himself, 
who is severely cut, but is fast re- 
covering. 

The Tawee-Tawee islands are a 
group of rocks, sand banks, and 
small islets, but little frequented; 
they form part of the chain which 
connects the Sooloo Archipelago 
to the eastern coast of Borneo, 
about the district of Sandookan, 
from which the finest birds’-nests 
in the world are procured. There 
is a large fishery here of pearls, 
beecho-demar, &c. ; and they are, 
on that account, much frequented 
by the Sooloo and Borneo prows. 
They are, we believe, subject to 
the Sooloo Sultan. 


JUNE. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


3.—A dreadful and destructive 
fire broke out in some 


buildings, situated about four miles 


from the town of Chatteris, Cau- 
bridgeshire, (the property of Job 
Fryer, jun. esq.) which com 


destroyed an extensive barn, a4 
nary, 
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pary, and other buildings, together 
with from 400 to 500 coombs of 
wheat, and several stacks. It ap- 
pears to have origmated from a 
falling upon some dry stub- 
vale a piece of lighted turf, 
which a labourer was carrying 
from one part of the farm to ano- 
ther, where he was going to burn 
the land. Such was the rapidity 
of the flames, that in a very few 
winttes the whole presented one 
complete body of fire; and, not- 
withstanding every assistance was 
rendered by the inhabitants of 
Chatteris, scarcely any part of the 
y was saved from the de- 
structive element. The loss is es- 
timated at 30002. not more than 
one-third of which was insured. 
5,.—The five following prisoners 
from the castle of York, 
vz. R. Gill, late of Leeds, butcher ; 
R. Ibbetson, of the same place, 
shoemaker; R. Welford, late of 
Masham, and J. F. Brown, each 
with burglary; and Js. 
Ramsden, late of Livesege, charged 
with felony. They effected their 
escape in the following manner :— 
Having, during the day, broke off 
a bar from the dnote in the 
day-room, they, unperceived, con- 
— into one of the sleeping 
ls, with which they forced the 
door from its hinges, having sub- 
ttituted small pieces of wood, 
painted black, for the nuts or 
screws, which secured the hinges. 
After breaking open two or three 
itn doors, and having removed 
the hinges of the door leading iuto 
their day-yard, they found it im- 
possible to get into the yard with- 
out completely pulling down the 
door, as the bolts, which let into 
wall, still secured it; they, 
et, forced the door off, and 
tetually broke the stone wall where 
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the bolts entered. Having thus 
got into the yard, they made a 
hook of the rod of the pump, on 
which is suspended the socket, 
which they tied to a rope made of 
their bed-rugs, which they had 
torn and platted. They then 
threw the hook up to a window, 
and ascended nearly to the top of 
the wall, but were unable to get to 
the summit until an iron spike was 
broken from it, and an aperture 
made. This spike they forced in- 
to the wall, and stepped on it to 
the top, from which they descend- 
ed into a garden, and got clear off. 
They had tied some of their shirts 
to the cord, it being too short 
without, the wall which they scaled 
being more than twelve yards 
high. None of the felons had 
taken their trials. There were 
likewise a father and son in the 
same part of the prison, also for 
trial, who remain,. We have plea- 
sure in adding, that no fault can 
be attributed to the gaoler or his 
assistants. 

Brighton, Jane 6.—It gives us 
much satisfaction to find, that re- 
fuge caves are formed and forming 
about the tall cliffs of Beachy 
Head, in cases of wrecks, for sea- 
men, in their distress and danger, 
to have recourse to. These caves 
are formed by excavating the rock 
above the reach of the tide, with 
steps, simelarly effected, to ap- 
ptoach them. Two of these caves, 
to the west of Berlingap, are 
finished, and various. others are in 
process. Had sucly a thoughtful 
measure been carried into execu- 
tion years back, it is impossible to 
say how many valuable lives, ere 
this, would have been preserved 
by it. 

"6.—About ten o’clock on Thurs- 


day night, an alarming fire broke 
out 
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out on the extensive premises of 
Mr. Biggs, a tallow-chandler and 
oil and colour-man, in Old Gravel- 
lane, near Wapping-dock. Imme- 
diately adjoining the melting-pans 
of Mr. Biggs, were those of Mr. 
Waite, a grease-boiler, and from 
the nature of the combustible mat- 
ter in which they dealt, destruction 
at one time threatened the whole 
of that populous district. The 
flames soon communicated to the 
large wood-yard of Mr. Pilkington, 
timber-merchant, next door to 
Mr. Biggs, and about eleven o'clock 
the appearance of the fire was ter- 
rific. Behind the house of Mr. 
Biggs, Mr. Jones, a milkman, 
lives, and he with the utmost diffi- 
culty saved his cows, ten or twelve 
in number, at the risk of his life, 
and having his face and hands se- 
verely burnt. The whole of Mr. 
Biggs’s premises have been com- 
pletely destroyed, as well as those 
of Mr. Waite; and the same may 
be said of Mr. Pilkington’s valua- 
ble property, if we except his 
dwelling-house, which fortunately 
escaped with little injury. The 
firemen, and their engines, were, 
as usual, prompt on the spot; but 
from the nature of the materials no 
part of the buildings and property 
mentioned could be saved. But 
to their exertions may be attributed 
the preservation of the houses ad- 
joining in every direction. It is 
believed that the fire originated by 
the overflowing of one of the 
grease or tallow-pans belonging to 
Mr. Waite or Mr. Biggs; nothing 
certain is known. No serious per- 
sonal injury befel any one. 
20.—The labourers of Mr. 
Nicholson, farmer, of Needham, 
near Lincoln, being employed in 
burning stubble, led a load too 
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near one of the heaps, when 
scattered straw onl inka a 
fire a waggon-load of stubble, on 
the top of which a labourer and 
three children were lying: when 
the whole was instantly in flames 
which so alarmed the horses, that 
they set off gallopping. The la 
bourer on the top of the load drew 
two of them carefully down the 
back of the waggon, but during 
his attempt to rescue the third, the 
motion cast off a large heap of 
burning stubble on the poor child, 
and he was injured so much that 
he expired shortly after. The 
horses could not be stopped until 
the waggon was burnt to the 
wheels, and the shaft horse much 
injured. 

22.—An ingenious labouring 
mechanic, named Henry Geering, 
travelled from Newark to Stam- 
ford on an improved velocipede, 
manufactured by himself at the 
expense of about 11/. He calls it 
a “ mechanical horse.” It differs 
from the fanciful things which ex- 
cited so much notice a year or two 
ago, inasmuch as the rider on 
Geering’s piece of mechanism does 
not depend on his legs and feet for 
making way, but places the latter 
in stirrups at the end of an axis 
provided for giving direction to 
two side wheels, which wheels sup- 
port the carriage and keep it up- 
right. A third wheel, towards the 
hinder end of the frame of the 
carriage, is turned with leather 
straps on the principle of a lathe, 
and the power is communicated to 
these by a windlass placed conve- 
niently in front of the rider, who 


turns it with both hands, and 
makes progress in proportion 
his activity and force in so turning. 
imself travelled at aa 

average 


Geering 
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average rate of seven miles an 
hour; progress up hill is of course 
attended with more labour. 

23.—An outside passenger in 
front of the Glasgow mail, while 
talking to a fellow-passenger, fell 
fom the roof, between the wheel 
horses and splinter bar, and was 
jammed to death. 

Londonderry, June 25.—Satur- 
day, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, two young ladies, sisters, 
Henrietta, aged 17, and Margaret, 
13,daughters of Mr. W. Ruxton, 
who superintends the building of 
the new jail here, were both drown- 
ed in the Foyle, above the Gallows- 
strand. They had bathed toge- 
ther, and the eldest had come out 
and just got herself dressed, when 
she heard her sister, who had re- 
mained in the water, and who, it is 
supposed, had got out of her depth, 
and was borne along by the rapi- 
dity of the ebbing tide, screaming 
to her for aid. Exclaiming that 
she would save her or “ws 4 she 
rushed in; but before she got the 
length of her sister she swooned 
away, and sunk to rise no more. 

At this time a little girl who was 

the shore gave the alarm, 
na gentleman, who had been 
bathing at some distance, was at- 
tracted to the spot, and regardless 
of personal safety, plunged into 
the water, hoping to save Marga- 
tet, whom he saw struggling for 
life, lying upon her back and 
eating with her arms ; but his de- 
sgn was frustrated by the circum- 
stance of his having on his clothes, 
connected with the strength of the 
tide, and, when within a few 
of her he saw her finally disap- 
pear! An immediate search was 
made for the bodies, but they were 
not found till the following day— 
ta very near to the spot 


where she had gone dowa—her 
sister on the opposite side of the 
water. Yesterday evening, the re- 
mains of these two lamented young 
women were accompanied to the 
cathedral grave-yard by a large 
concourse of people, and were in- 
terred in one grave. 

27.—About six o'clock in the 
evening, two young lads were ob- 
served fishing in the moat, or 
piece of water surrounding the pe- 
nitentiary, and shortly after one of 
them fell in and instantly sunk : 
his companion instantly jumped to 
his aid, and also, not knowing how 
to swim, overbalanced himself and 
went down. Several persons on 
the banks, observing the transac- 
tion, ran to their assistance, and in 
a short time succeeded in getting 
both out of the water, and imme- 
diately took them to the Ship pub- 
lic-house, Millbank. Medical aid 
was called in, and the usual means 
of restoration being applied for a 
considerable time, the suspended 
animation of one was restored, and 
he was carried home, with hopes 
of his recovery; but, melancholy 
to relate, all endeavours to restore 
the life of the other was unavail- 
ing. 

30.—About two o'clock, a de- 
structive fire broke out at Whit- 
stable, which, in the space of four 
hours, destroyed property to a 
very considerable amount. The 
fire was first discovered in a stable 
belonging to Mr. T. Gann, which 
was quickly enveloped in flames, 
and extending to another timber 
building near it, spread most ra- 


pidly down a line of boat-builders’ 
storehouses and other buildings, 
rom —— of timber and 
thatch, nearly from end to end of 
the street, seg its 
neatly forty 

shops, 


nine dwellings, 
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shops, storehouses, barns, and 
other buildings. The fire is sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by 
some sparks from the chimney of 
Mr. Gann’s house falling upon the 
thatch of his stable. The loss is 
estimated at 6 or 7 thousand pounds, 
a very small proportion of which is 
covered by insurance. To add to 
the calamity, many families are 
placed in the greatest distress 
from the destruction of the stores 
of boats and other articles, upon 
which they wholly depended for 
their support. The scene of con- 
sternation and distress among the 


women and children, during the 
co tion, is beyond descrip- 
tion; hundreds of them were as- 


sembled in the adjoining fields, 
with their furniture and other va- 
luables, not expecting to be able 
to return again to their dwellings. 
— About noon, a steam boiler 
belonging to Mr. Boult, tobacco- 
manufacturer, of Chester, exploded 
with terrible violence, whilst Mr. 
Boult and four of his men were 
standing close to the machine, 
owing, it is said, to the safet 
valve being improperly overloaded. 
The men were thrown back with 
extraordinary violence, all of them 
dreadfully scalded and bruised, so 
much so, that one of them, R. 
Wildman, died of his wounds on 
the Monday evening. Two others 
were sent, in a dangerous state, to 
the infirmary. r. Boult was 
forced with his breast on a grind- 
stone, and was nearly buried in the 
ruins caused by the explosion ; and 
in this situation a heavy beam feil 
on his back. Prompt assistance 
was had from the neighbours, and 
the rubbish being removed, the 
sufferers were extricated. Mr. 
Boult was carried to an adjoining 
public-house, and in the evening 
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was removed to his own house 
in Foregate-street; symptoms oj 
infammation became 

and Mr. Boult was in extreme 
pein, but he was calm and col. 
ected, making repeated inquiries 
after the welfare of his men. About 
eleven o'clock on Tuesday hight 
he was released from his misery by 
death. 

A few days ago, as the carriage 
of Mr. Hayton, of Bodenham, 
Herefordshire, was returning from 
Morton, Mr. Hayton, and another 
gentleman got out to walk up a 
hill, leaving Mrs. Hayton in the 
coach. Soon after one of the 
horses became restive, plunged 
violently, and the coachman lox 
all command over them, and the 
lrorses backed the carriage to the 
brink of a tremendous precipice, 
almost perpendicular over the ti- 
ver. The coachman, seeing the 
impending destruction, jumped 
from the box, and, with extreme 
difficulty, held the animals whilst 
the lady sprung ‘out; when, im a 
moment oer, both carriage and 
horses rolled down the precipice, 
but were stopped from going to 
the bottom by a tree, when the 
horses were saved, but the carnage 
was greatly injured. 


FRANCE, 


Paris, June 8.—On Thursday, 
after the adjournment of the cham- 
ber, M. Benjamin Constant de- 
manded satisfaction of M. Forbin 
des Issarts, for a letter published 
by the latter on the 5th, in which 
he observed, that he was ready & 
answer M. Benjamin Constant 
“at the tribune, or any 
else.” Without further explanc- 
See 

roce sterday (Friday 
Se. at 7 o'clock to the ground. 
M. Benjamin 
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Mj. Benjamin Constant was attend- 
aby general Sebastiani and M. 
de Girardin; M. des Issarts by 
Bethay and Col. Chamoin, 
tenant of Gardes du Corps 
in the company of Luxembourg ; 
all, but the last mentioned, mem- 
bers of the chamber. M. Constant 
finding it difficult to walk, or stand 
erect, the two gentlemen were 
seated on chairs at ten paces dis- 
tance. They fired together two 
shots each, at a given signal. 
Neither having been touched, the 
tive friends pronounced that 
thecombat must terminate. It is 
impossible to show more sang 
froid than was manifested by the 
two hon. deputies. 
The Journal des Debats says 
the distance was twenty, not ten 


Iron steam-boat.— The Aaron 
Manby, iron steam-boat, arrived 
at Paris, from London, on the 11th 
inst. with a cargo of clover seed 
and cast iron. The voyage from 
London to Rouen was performed 
in 55 hours. She left the latter 

on Thurday morning, and 
would have reached Paris on Sa- 
turday evening, if she had not 
taken the ground near St. Aude- 
ley’s, in consequence of a ro 
breaking, and being hindered from 
proceeding by the crowds which 
came on board at different places 
to view her. This voyage will be 
for ever memorable in the history 
of navigation, it being the first at- 
tempt to traverse the ocean in a 


vessel com of any material 
but wood. The enterprise has 
proved decidedly successful. 


_Paris was visited on Saturday 
night the 15th by a violent thun- 
der storm. The thunder rolled in- 
cessantly from eleven o’clock till 

“past twelve, and the rain fell 
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in torrents. Exactly at twelve, a 
tremendous clap burst over the 
Halle-aux-bles (the corn ware- 
house and market,) which was 
struck by the lightning. The 
magnetic needle which surmounts 
that edifice, however, having at- 
tracted the electric fluid, it fol- 
lowed the conductor, and sunk 
into the well without doing an 

damage. Thunderbolts also fell 
the same night m other parts of 
the capital. At a quarter 12 
o'clock, several houses in Tec Coq 
Heron and Tussienne streets were 
struck. Soon after a thunderbolt 
threw down two chimnies of a hat 
manufactory in another street, and 
damaged the roof, and broke the 
windows of the houses opposite. 
Another bolt fell in the Rue St. 
Dennis, on the place where the 
electoral assembly met last year, 
and in the Commune des Vertus, 
the lightning set fire to three 
houses, which were entirely de- 
stroyed. The most afflicting ac- 
count, however, is the following, 
extracted from the Journal de 
Rouen :—“ A thunderbolt fell, in 
the evening of the 11th instant, at 
Hautot, department of the Lower 
Seine. It struck a respectable in- 
dividual, father of a numerous 
family, at the moment when he 
had returned with his son from 
the labours of the field, and was 
entering his co . He was 
surrounded by the electrical flame 
and fell dead in presence of his 
family, composed of ten children, 
whose cries and tears were min- 
gled with the of the thun- 
der and the dashes of the torrents 


of rain.” 
The speech of the king of 


France to the chambers gives a 


glowing description of the advane- 
ing prosperity of that country.— 
From 
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From the estimates for the year, 
there ap to be a surplus of 
nearly fourteen millions of francs 
above the current expenditure, and 
this after a large annual remission 
of taxes during the last four years. 
But we are inclined to think that 
the speech treats too lightly the 
late political disturbances. There 
are many obvious indications that 
the ultra-royalist system is ex- 
tremely unpopular, and that, if 
persisted in, it may cause very seri- 
ous consequences.—The army on 

the Spanish border is still retain- 

ed, ostensibly to prevent the im- 

portation of the Barcelona fever ; 

but more probably as a pretext for 

keeping up a force for anti-revolu- 

lutionary purposes, whether at 

home or abroad, and for suppress- 

ing the political fever which pre- 

vails on either side of the Pyre- 

pees, than from any feeling of the 

necessity of repelling the late 

physical contagion in Spain, which 

the best French physicians have 

pronounced to be unsusceptble of 

transportation. 


SPAIN. 


This country is still very ill at 
ease; and in addition to the in- 
testine Commotions so naturally to 
be expected from the late political 
changes, the friends of the consti- 
tution seem to apprehend danger 
from the temper of mind with 
which some of the courts of Eu- 
rope view the new system of go- 
vernment in that country. The 
Cortes have sent up to the throne 
an address, in which they describe 
themselves as “ overwhelmed 
with grief at the frightful calami- 
tes which afflict their country,” 
and anticipate “ outrages, disas- 
ters, and an effusion of blood,” 
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caused by the influence of fore 
ers in fomenting their troubles, 
and by the supineness of their 
own government in repressing the 
anti-constitutional spirit which 
prevails in various quarters. They 
urgently supplicate the king, 
without delay, to allow the ng- 
tional militia and volunteer forces 
to be largely augmented ; — to 
make known to the powers of 
Europe, that the Spanish nation 
is not disposed to admit of foreign 
interference, and is prepared to 
defend itself against every aggres- 
sion ;—to watch over the conduct 
of public functionaries inimical to 
the constitution ;—to repress fac- 
tion wherever found ;—but espe- 
cially to adopt the most energetic 
measures against those of the 
clergy who ‘* abuse their sacred 
and august function” to “ preach 
up rebellion,” and “ to fan the fire 
of discord, and to light the torch 
of superstition.” 


PORTUGAL. 


A conspiracy has been detected 
in this country, but not appareatly 
of sufficient importance to disturb 
the general union which seems to 
prevail in the nation under the 
new order of affairs. The go- 
vernment has with considerable 
spirit dismissed the Sardinian 
Charge d’Affaires, on account of a 
demur on the part of his court to 
acknowledge the myn | of the 
late political changes in Portugal, 
Were any foreign power to at 
tempt hostile interference in the 
affairs of the Peninsula, Spain and 
Portugal would doubtless unite 10 
a common cause; and § 
their resistance prove successful, 


their example would probably ex- 


tend itself to other countries, 
become 
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necome the signal for similar re- 
yolutions in the despotisms of 


middle Europe. 
TURKEY. 


The rumours of the last few 
weeks, strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance of Russia not having 
availed herself of the spring for 
opening her campaign, and by 
the positive declaration of the 
French government, in the king’s 

y to the chamber of peers, 
lead to the expectation that war 
will not be declared between Rus- 
siaand Turkey. The basis of the 
arrangement between the two pow- 
ers is stated to be, an agreement 
on the part of Turkey to evacuate 
the principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, which Russia had 
demanded from the commence- 
ment of the negociations. The 
evacuation having been agreed 
upon, and begun to be put into 
execution, Russia is stated to be 
willing to renew the discussions 
at Constantinople, in conjunction, 
with her allies. What terms have 
been secured for the Greeks, it 
does not appear; but the increas- 
ed popularity of their cause 
throughout Europe, would seem to 
render it improbable that Russia 
should relax in her demands in 
their favour. Should they even 
be left to their own resources we 
should not despair of their ulti- 
mate success, considering the 
magnitude of the stake for which 
they contend, and the advantages 

derive from the nature of 
their country. Their success, un- 
assisted by Russia, might also su- 
Persede those political jealousies 
which have hitherto deterred some 
of the European governments 
from affording countenance to the 
Greek cause. 
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SOUTH AMERICA, 


Some contention between Itur- 
vebe and the Cortes of Mexico is 
said to be adjusted, and the gene- 
ral is declared regent. 

A quarrel between San Martin 
and Cochrane afforded temporary 
hopes to the enemies of liberty in 
Peru ; but a government has been 
formed, and its provisions seem 
wise and liberal. 

In the Washington-like charac- 
ter of Bolivar, the republic of Co- 
lumbia seems to acquire stability ; 
and the following address of the 
congress of Columbia, at the 
close of their late session, to the 
constituents and the people at 
large will illustrate the state of 
those countries :— 

“‘ Columbians ! — This day the 
congress terminates the august 
duties with which it was charged, 
and the members, your represent- 
atives, retire to their respective 
homes, confident that they have 
accomplished the object of your 
wishes. You are now possessed 
of such a constitution as a 
best adapted to the condition of 
the country, and most calculated 
to insure to = es your liberty and 
ee: e republic has also 

n consolidated, by the integral 
and legitimate union of the terri- 
tories of which it is now com 
ed. The duties of the rulers have 
moreover been defined and cir- 
cumscribed ; your rights are now 
placed ‘under the most solemn 
guarantees for their security. 

The rma is divided into de- 
partments, and these have receiv- 
ed the necessary organization in 
all the branches of 
Courts of justice have been esta- 
blished to settle your 
differences and to punis 


delin- 
quents ; 
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quents; and with a view to the 
common benefit and protection of 
the citizens, tribunals have been 
established in every province, for 
causes of lesser importance. 
administration of justice influences, 
in @ great measure, the safety of 
the citizen; it has therefore de- 
served the particular consideration 
of congress, 

“« Ignorance was the basis on 
which the government of Spain 
built its power, as being the only 
condition that could uphold sla- 
very; but a republic like ours can 
alone be maintained by the united 
virtues and knowledge of its citi- 
zens. In order, therefore, to ad- 
vance this great object, congress 
has determined toestablish schools, 
houses of education, colleges, and 
universities, and has further appro- 
priated the revenues of suppressed 
religious establishments to its ac- 
complishment. 

“ Nor has the condition of that 
unhappy portion of men who bore 
the mark of slavery among you 
been overlooked. In decreeing, 
however, the abolition of slavery, 
in proscribing for ever this barba- 
roas custom, congress has not 
acted unjustly to innocent proprie- 
tors ; it + the homage due 
to reason, without being to the 
claims of property, sanctioned by 
good faith. 


“* The public revenue, greatlyde- cord 


creased by the calamities of a dis- 
estrous war, is re-established by 
economical and salutary laws ; re- 
gulations having been adopted, 
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been lessened as much as possible 
and those on exports have also 
been considerably reduced. 

“ The distilling of spirituous jj. 
quors is free, and this exemption, 
which removes such heavy vexa- 
tions from the public, must here 
after prove a fruitful source of 
riches and prosperity. By the re. 


venue laws now in force, you will 


be enabled to contribute to the 
wants of the state on a small and 
equal scale, whilst at the same 
time you gain your own livelihood 
with ease. As, however, the go- 
vernment is still compelled to incur 
increased and unavoidable ex- 
penses, congress has decreed a 
direct contribution, proportioned 
to the means of the contributors, 
equally payable by all, and which 
shall be collected without any ad- 
ditional expense. 

“* Such have been the labours of 
your representatives. They trust 
they have fulfilled your intentions ; 
on you, therefore, depends what is 
still wanting to consolidate Co- 
lumbia, and raise her to the high 
rank of strength and prosperity to 
which she is destined. _Live in in- 
timate and brotherly union, be 
friend each other, and admit not 
into your hearts either jealousy or 
rivalship. These, are the 
arms your enemies have unceasing- 
ly wielded, in order to - ee 
among you. Union will 
make you — and put an end 
to a cruel war of eleven years’ du- 
ration. Dissension will deprive 
- of repose, and of the genuim 


which, while imcrease the re- efits to be derived from society. 

venue, will at the same time di- United you are invinci 

minish the burdens —— union is the only enemy youhave © 

the people. No longer shall you fear. 

pay the duties of aicabala om the =“ Obey, therefore, those laws 
of your in- you have framed, for they 


dustoy 1. the import duties have 


were dictated by your 


tives, 
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free religion from the 


ives, and duly respect those ma- 
gistrates elected by your own sut- 
iages. Think of the glory that 
yill be rendered to Columbia, if 
your bappiness and welfare are se- 
cured. Sessinuiven that nothing, 
at its commencement, is perfect, 
and that the influence of time and 
ience is powerful. Law is 
the boundary of freedom, and this 
isappears when the laws become 
rc A free press, that pre-~ 
cious gift inseparable from justice 
and civil liberty, is the proper me- 
dium for fixing the opinions and 
expressing the sentiments of a 
free people. Use it with that mo- 
deration which is prescribed by the 
laws, and thus will you preserve 
your own rights unimpaired ;— 
you. will restrain your rulers with- 
in the limits of their authority, and 
you will acquire the improvements 
suggested by experience and ne- 
cessity. 

“ Your representatives will ac- 
quaint you with the motives b 
whieh they have been influenced, 
in what they have done; they will 
explain what you do not under- 
stand, and make known to you the 
causes of their decisions. They 
will act so as to merit your confi- 
dence ; and their candour and 
good faith will tranquillize you. 

“ Disregard, then, the clamours 
ofignorance and fanaticism. These 
Weapons aim at your disunion ; 
they would bring you back to de- 
pendence and slavery, and pro- 
mote your debasement and op- 
pression. To these the efforts of 
your enemies still tend. Possibly 
they will tell you that congress 
has sought to disseminate impious 
and itreligious maxims ; but know, 
that they have merely sought to 
uses under 
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which it laboured, without touch- 


ing its essential points. The god 
of these instigators is interest, and 
their religion is reduced to the ido- 
latrous worship of their own pre- 
judices. Judge the congress 
their works, compare these wi 
your own wishes and wants, and 
then conclude for yourselves. He 
who seeks to disunite you, is your 
enemy, and you should repel him 
as a disturber of the public 
peace. 

“ Congress has been actuated by 
no other than the anxious wish of 
rendering _ happy. To-do this, 
it adopted those very paewee 
which you yourselves long ago 
promulgated, and which have uni- 
formly constituted the happiness 
of other nations. Possibly it may 
not have accomplished all that 
could be wished; but, it can as- 
sure you, it has done all that was 
in its power. Your welfare was 
its only object, and this satisfaction 
is the only recompense it expects.” 


CHINA, 


A temporary suspension of the 
trade between this country and 
China has. taken place, in conse- 
uence of a dispute between some 
ritish sailors of the Topaz and 
the natives; in which, to cover the 
retreat of his men, the first lieute- 
nant of the Topaz gave orders to 
fire, and two Chinese were killed. 
The Chinese authorities deroanded 
two sailors to be given up to be 
tried by the laws of the country ; 
which the captain, knowing that 
Sa eee 
be 5 ’ ‘he sus- 
pension was not likely to be of 
long continuance, as it was 
the interest of all parties to renew 
the intercourse. suid 


JULY. 
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1.—Whilea mason was engaged 
at the bottom of a well, about 30 
feet in depth, adjoining the house 
of Mr. Sharp, vintner, Dollar, the 
people employed near the top 
were shocked with horror on see- 
ing the well completely close over 
the unfortunate workman. Every 
hand was instantly to work—the 
nature of the case brought plenty 
of assistance. A lingering hope, 
though faint, animated their exer- 
tions, and after a most laborious 
digging, their humane efforts were 
crowned with a consoling peep 
into the prisoner's very hard case, 
where they found him snugly 
placed, and ready to assist in re- 
moving the last bucket of earth. 
On feeling some earth giving way, 
he had placed himself erect, with 
his back close to the side of the 
well, and fortunately for his pre- 
servation, the sides meeting, had 
formed an arch over him.—Edin- 
burgh Courant. 

— A fatal accident, occasioned 
by the fire-damp, took place early 
in the morning, at the colliery of 
Messrs. Newboulds, near Sheffield. 
Ten of the workmen had just de- 
scended the pit where this dreadful 
gas was accumulated, which, com- 
ing in contact with the lighted 
candle, the vapour ignited, and 
we lament to add, that five of 
them were unfortunately killed by 
the explosion. Two out of the num- 
ber escaped with little injury.— 
Three of them were shortly after 
extneated, though so much burnt 
as to be considered in great 
danger; while three of the re- 
maining five bodies were not taken 
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out till the following day, jn q 
mutilated state. 

4.—At five o'clock, a fire broke 
out in the house of Mr. Kidswelj, 
of Falconberg-court, Soho-square, 
which caused considerable alarm 
in the neighbourhood. It com. 
menced in the workshop, in con- 
sequence of the shavings 
fire, and in a short time the whole 
of the back place was burnt. On 
the arrival of the engines, the fire 
was soon got urider, and prevented 
doing further damage. Another 
fire broke out at half-past ten 
o'clock on Wednesday night, in 
the shop of Mr. Asheraft, shoe- 
maker, of Russel-street, Covent- 
garden, which completely destroyed 
the lower part of the premises, but 
was prevented doing further mis- 
chief by the timely arrival of the 
engines. 

5.—Between the hours of one 
and two o’clock on Friday mom- 
ing, the metropolis was visited by 
a violent thunder storm, accompa- 
nied by heavy rain. The lightning 
was very vivid, and the peals of 
thunder loud and long continued. 
At two o'clock all was again calm, 
and the rain ceased. About 
eleven, however, the “ lightning’s 
vivid glare,” accompanied by loud 
and frequent peals of thunder, an- 
wanes an approaching storm, 
when the rain soon began to fall 
in torrents, and continued for some 
time to deluge the streets with 
water. 

About half past eleven the inba- 
bitants of Lamb’s-passage, Chis- 
well-street, were greatly 
A fire-ball fell, and passed about 
a foot from the window of a back 
room on the second floor of Mr. 
Treevey’s house, No. 6. Mr. 7, 


was at work in the room, W 
was 
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was apparently ina blaze of fire at 
the moment, and accompanied with 
4 most sulphureous smell. Mr. T. 
describes it to be about the size of 
a cricket-ball, and at about ten 
feet from the earth it exploded, 
and the effluvia that proceeded 
was beyond description. The 
whole of Saturday crowds of per- 
sons were assembled in Lamb’s- 

ge, around Mr. Treevey’s 
oe it having been reported 
that he was killed by the electric 
Guid. 

Court of King’s Bench; Guild- 
hall,, July 8.—BLaspHemy.— 
The King, v. Susannah Wright.— 
This was an indictment against 
Susannah Wright, the wife of 
Wiliam Wright, for publishing 
certain blasphemous libels, con- 
tained in the works of Richard 
Carlile, composed since his im- 
prsonment in Dorchester gaol. 
The prosecution was instituted by 
Society for ahe Suppression of 
ice. 

Mr. Gaselee, (with whom was 
Mr. Ellice) in the absence of Mr. 
Gumey, who was confined by in- 
disposition, stated the case for the 
prosecution. After stating that 
the object of this prosecution was 
not tocheck fair, free, and deco- 
fous discussion, upon matters of 
religion, but to stop, if possible, 
the torrent of blasphemy which 
issued from the press, under the 
direction and influence of Richard 
Carlile, who was now in confine- 
ment under convictions for like 
dfences, he pointed out to the jury 

offensive passages which were 
the subject of prosecution. There 

unfortunately, been so many 
‘ecasions for discussing the ten- 
of this class of libels, that it 
¥as unnecessary to occupy the at- 
poy the jury at length. It 
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seemed that the prosecution and 
punishment of Mr. Carlisle had 
not had the effect of attaining that 
which was the object of all prose- 
entions of this nature, namely— 
the reformation of the offender, 
and a warning to others. Even 
the members of his own family 
had taken no warning from his 
fate; and, by his pernicious ex- 
ample, the defendant, who appear- 
ed to be connected with him, now 
appeared upon the floor, daring 
the vengeance of the law. The 
defendant had no excuse for 
her conduct on the score of po- 
verty, or inability to maintain her- 
self by lawful means. She was a 
married woman, her husband was 
employed in a lucrative business, 
and able to support her in com- 
fort and decency. ‘The libels bore 
the signature of R. Carlile, and 
were contained in a correspondence 
(whether real or fictitious he knew 
not) with a Rev. Wm. Wake, and 
were couched in the most offensive 
and disgusting terms, tending to 
bring into contempt the established 
religion of the country. The learn- 
ed counsel then proceeded to read 
the offensive passages. They 
contained an irreverent and most 
abusive attack upon the christian 
religion. 

James Rignall, an agent of the 
Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, proved that he purchased the 
pamphlets in question of the de- 
fendant at Carlile’s shop, No. 55, 
Fleet-street, on the 9th and 30th 
of May last. 

The libels pene — read, ~ 
defendant reques er t) 
the publications to be read, which 
request was complied with. 

The defendant, who was 
smartly dressed, and surroun 


by four or five more females, 
(E) and 
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and attended by one of her bail as 
prompter, proceeded to read a long 
written address to the jury. She 
proclaimed her utter disbelief of 
christianity, declared that she en- 
tertained no religious principles, 
and professed her willingness to 
suffer in the cause of Mr. Carlile, 
whose principles she admired ; 
and declared that she was a vo- 
luntary and willing propagator of 
his doctrines, without hope of re- 
ward. Indeed she had been 
brought up to a genteel business, 
and was able to maintain herself 
as a lace-maker and embroiderer, 
and her husband was in good cir- 
cumstances. She said, “ It is no- 
torious that Mr. Carlile is no chris- 
tian, and I wish it to be as noto- 
rious that I am no christian.” The 
writer of the address then pro- 
ceeded to examine the allegations 
of the indictment, and denied, on 
the part of the defendant, that she 
was influenced by the motives 
therein imputed to her. A long 
exposition and defence of the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Carlile then fol- 
lowed. 

The lord chief justice sent the 
case to the jury, and with very 
great impartiality commented ~ 9 
the various passages contained in 
the libel. 

The jury, at three o'clock, re- 
tired, and after a short consulta- 
tion, returned with a verdict of— 
Guilty. 

She was immediately taken into 
custody by the tipstaffs. 

8.—A family of eight persons, 
named Watkins, residing in King- 
street, Cheltenham, were suddenly 
seized with violent retchings, at- 
tended with severe and excruciat- 
ing pain; medical assistance be- 
ing called in, Mr. Freeman soon 
discovered that the contents of the 
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stomach were strongly imprec. 
nated with cnees all yd 
ascertained that they had eater 
very heartily of food in which g 
copper spoon, tinged with verdi. 
grease, had been made use of. By 
timely administering an antidote, 
we are most happy to say, the 
lives of all the persons have beep 
preserved, although one is an 
woman nearly 80 years of age, and 
two others are infants. 

9.—A melancholy event oc. 
curred at Yoxall. John Betts, a 
labourer, whilst fighting with a 
servant man in the neighbourhood, 
named Thomas Hudson, was kill- 
ed on the spot, and has left a wife 
and five children to lament his un- 
timely death. Immediately after 
the fatal blow had been received. 
a surgeon was called in, but all 
his efforts to restore life proved in- 
effectual. 

11.—As Mr. G. Hayes, with his 
son, park-keepers to E. P. Mea- 
dows, esq. of Conholt-park, were 
shooting deer, the former had just 
killed one, when his son went to 
him for the purpose of stabbing 
the animal. In giving his gua 
his father to hold, the butt-end 
pitched on the ground, the piece 
immediately went off, and lodged 
its contents in the body of the fa- 
ther, who fell down and expired 
instantly. The deceased was be 
tween 50 and 60 years of age, and 
has left a wife and young 
to deplore his loss, 

13.--A quarrel having taken 
place between two young men, 
the names of Green and Sheldon, 


at a public-house in Brownlow- 


hill, they retired to a field near 
Abercromby-square, ‘to == 
dispute by a pugilistic contest, 
i after fi dos a considerable 


period, Sheldon unfortunately © 
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ceived a blow on the head, which 
rendered him for some time insen- 
sible. He was immediately con- 
home, and only survived a 
few hours. They were both in a 
state of inebriation. An inquést 
was held on the body, before W. 
Wright, esq. coroner, when a ver- 
dict of Manslaughterwas returned. 
Green was taken into custody, 
and sent off to Lancaster. — 
14.—In the night, 28 sheep, 
the property of J. G. Sparrow, 
.of Gosfield, Essex, were de- 
stroyed by dogs. The marauders 
have not yet been traced to the 
owners. 
— A most disgraceful riot took 
ce at the village of Astley, near 
igh, in Lancashire, about ten 
miles from Manchester. A new 
incumbent, the Rev. Mr. Burkett, 
has lately been appointed by the 
vicar of Leigh to the ministry of 
Astley Chapel; many of the pa- 
rishioners had entertained an un- 
founded notion that the right to 
appoint the minister was vested in 
the inhabitants, and not in the 
vicar of Leigh, and these persons 
wished another gentleman to fill 
the situation; they had no per- 
sonal objection whatever to Mr. 
Burkett, but they had expressed 
themselves determined, by force, 
oppose his induction, as they 
conceived the rights of the inhabit- 
ats were invaded. The chapel 
is situated in the diocese of Ches- 
ter, and the bishop was informed 
of the circumstance. On his ap- 
tion, a writ of very rare use 
modern times was issued out of 
common law courts. This writ 
is called “ de vi laicd removendd,” 
ind is directed to the sheriff, com- 
em him to attach all lay or 
amed force which might oppose 
mduction of -the incumbent, 
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and to take the persons offending 
into custody. On receipt of this 
writ, the high*sheriff granted his 
warrant to execute it to Mr. Ma- 
ther, one of his officers at Man- 
chester. On Sunday forenoon 
Mr. Mather, assisted by between 
20 and 30 respectable gentlemen, 
went with Mr. Burkett, the minis- 
ter, to the chapel. The yard was 
filled by several hundred people, 
who forcibly resisted every attempt 
to penetrate them, and get into the 
church. Mr. Mather found it im- 
possible for the civil power to exe- 
cute the writ, and he imme- 
diately rode to Manchester, and 
on application to the commanding 
officer of the military, about 24 
soldiers of the 7th dragoon guards 
were ordered to assist him. Mr. 
Mather arrived with the military 
at Astley about three o’clock, and 
by this time nearly a thousand 
people were assembled. Notwith- 
standing the presence of the mili- 
tary, many of them refused to give 
way, and it was with considerable 
difficulty the clergyman and the 
sheriff’s officer could get into the 
church. The soldiers were com- 
pelled to use the flats of their 
swords, and ride their horses 
amongst the crowd. We have not 
heard that any one was hurt 
amongst the mob, but several of 
Mr. Mather’s assistants received 
serious blows, and the coat. pockets 
of Mr. Mather were torn off and 
carried away, with the contents. 
He had about 107. or 12/. in mo- 
ney in them. The cl an at 
length entered the pulpit, and 
went regularly through the service, 
but many persons in the church- 
yard said they would again oppose 
im next Sunday. Several per- 


sons concerned in the riot were 
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—A young man named Thos. 
Ganley, about 19, clerk in a soli- 
citor’s office in the Temple, took 
a boat from the Old Barge-house, 
to bathe in the river Thames; on 
getting to the middle of the river 
he stripped off his clothes, and be- 
ing a good swimmer he plunged 
in, and was instantly seized, it is 
supposed, with the cramp and im- 
mediately sunk. After a lapse of 
some time the body was picked 
up, and carried home to his dis- 
consolate parents. 

17.—An inquest was held be- 
fore Mr. P. Rogers, one of the 
coroners for Cornwall, on the body 
of an old man, named Thomas 
White, who was seen to throw 
himself. into a deep shaft of a de- 
serted mine, in the neighbourhood 
of Redruth, two days before. As 
soon as the necessary means for 
going down into the shaft could 
be obtained, a person descended, 
and found the unfortunate man 
quite dead, having doubtless been 
killed on the spot. The deceased, 
who was 72 years of age, had for 
some time laboured under a deep 
depression of mind:—the Jur 
found that he came by his deat 
in consequence of having thrown 
himself into a mine shaft when in 
a state of insanity. 

18.—W. Floyer, Esq. 19 years 
of age, Midshipman of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Revolutionnaire, and 
son of the Rev. Mr. Floyer, rector 
of Sunsford, near Dorchester, was 
unfortunately drowned to the west- 
ward of Portland. e Revolu- 


tionnaire lately returned to Ply- 
mouth, from the Mediterranean 
station, to be paid off: this young 
gentleman was coming to Wey- 
mouth in an open pleasure boat 
with one seaman, in order to pro- 


ceed to his mother and family, and 
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being shortly to come into the 
possession of an estate of consi. 
derable value, he meant to reside 
on it. His great partiality to the 
watery element induced him to 
ptefer the voyage by sea to a jour. 
ney by land. ‘The wind blowin 
fresh, and a strong tide, the boat 
drifted into the dangerous Race of 
Portland, shipped a sea, and in 
consequence sunk. The seaman 
and himself took to the oars and 
spars, and were observed by the 
Portlanders. A considerable time 
elapsed before a boat could be 
launched to go to their assistance, 
They used every possible exertion 
to rescue them from their dreadful 
peril, and succeeded in preserving 
the seaman’s life; but this brave 
and promising youth, after float- 
ing on the water for more than 
two hours, sunk to rise no more, 
leaving an aged and affectionate 
mother in the most severe and in- 
consolable griet for bis premature 
and unfortunate death. 
20.--Saturday evening a fire 
broke out in the premises of Mr. 
Astor, piano-forte manufacturer, 
Tottenham Street, Tottenham- 
court Road. It was supposed to 
have been occasioned by a lighted 
candle communicating with some 
of the shavings. The fire for 
some time raged with much fury, 
but, by the timely arrival of some 
engines, and a speedy supply of 
water, many of the adjoining ee 
mises were saved, particularly ® 
coach manufactory at the beck, 
which was but slightly injured. 
Some small tenements were de 
stroyed, but the fire having brokea 
out so early in the evening pre 
vented much mischief, and pro 
bably saved some lives. 
—aAn alarming fire broke out™ 
the house of Mr. Troughto Ss 
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and colourman, of Charles-street, 
Blackfriars’ road, which threw the 
neighbourhood into a state of con- 
fysion for some time. The fire, 
it appears, originated in conse- 
uence of a spark flying on some 
hes before the-fire, and in the 
absence of the servant. The 
fames spread to a considerable 
height, and were not discovered 
until much damage was sustained. 
The alarm soon caused several en- 
gines tu arrive on the spot, and the 
active efforts of the firemen, who 
had a plentiful supply of water, 
soon overcame the devouring ele- 
ment; but considerable injury was 
done to the house and furniture. 

23.—A meeting took place at 
five o'clock in the morning, be- 
tween Edward M‘Dormott, Esq. 
of Roscommon, attended by Jas. 
Lynch, esq., and Dennis O’Con- 
nor, esq. of Willsbrook, attended 
by J. M. M‘Donnell, esq. The 
first fire proving ineffectual, the 
parties were provided with second 
pistols, on the discharge of which 
both gentlemen were severely 
wounded ; Mr. O'Connor's bail 
having passed through the left 
pectoral muscle, lacerating a con- 
siderable branch of the thoracic 
artery, which caused a great effu- 
son of blood. Mr. M‘Dermott’s 
ball entered the covering of the 
thdominal muscle. 

— An inquest was held by one of 
the Coroners for Monmouth, on 
the bodies of Thomas Miles, aged 
2 years; Isaac Miles, 21; Re- 

Miles, 5; and Mary Jones, 
tervant, aged 24, of the parish of 
ney, in the above county, who 
Were found drowned in a creek, 
wear the mouth of the Romney, 
®™ the preceding evening. It ap- 
pears that Thomas Miles, who was 
‘farmer, residing near the Chan- 
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nel, went out with his son, the 
child, and the servant, about nine 
in the morning, taking with them 
the four horses employed on the 
farm, for the purpose of swimming 
them in the tide. Not returnin 

at the time they were pena 
the wife sent a lad to look for 
them, who seeing the horses graz- 
ing on the wharf near, returned: 
The poor woman concluded that 
they had gone to finish hoeing a 
piece of potatoe ground near the 
village, and continued at work un- 
til the Rev. Mr. Davis, minister of 
the parish, in company with a 
neighbour, went to her with the 
melancholy tidings that all the 
party had been found drowned. 
She was in the field milking at the 
time ; but was obliged to be car- 
ried to the house by the minister 
and her neighbour. The bodies 
were found near each other, by a 
fisherman, who informed the mi- 
nister, and he, accompanied by 
some of the parishioners, proceed- 
ed to the spot, but it appeared life 
had been extinct several hours, as 
the sun had completely dried the 
clothes on their bodies when they 
were found. 

—An Aberdeen Paper says: A 
correspondent who was passing 
along the Hardgate lately, observ- 
ed two women and two girls tra- 
velling to town from the West 
Highlands. One of the women 
had a burden on her back—on be- 
ing asked if she carried a child 
in her plaid, she said it was her 
grandmother ! Struck with the 
circumstance, he turned up part 
of the plaid, and was astonished 


to behold the pale countenance of 
an old emaciated woman, aged 

102 years. 
The following most providential 
escape lately occurred at Cam- 
bridge : 
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bridge:—A scaffold, erected for 
repairs in the back part of the 
house of Mr. Alderman Abbott, 
and on which were more than 
2000 tiles, suddenly fell on the 
roof of the privy, in the yard of 
the residence of Mr. Goode, book- 
seller, and demolished it to atoms. 
At this moment the greatest alarm 
was excited for the fate of a boy 
about 13 years of age, the nephew 
of Mr. Goode, who was known to 
have been there at the time of the 
tiles falling. Means were imme- 
diately taken to remove the rub- 
bish, and the persons so employed 
had soon the pleasure of hearing 
the poor fellow call out, “ are 
there any more tiles coming?” and 
he was found entrenched nearly 
up to the shoulders in the frag- 
ments of the tiles, and was taken 
out without having sustained the 
least personal injury. This extra- 
ordinary escape was owing to his 
being protected by the door-frame, 
under which he was coming out at 
the instant the scaffolding and 
tiles fell upon the roof. 

Curwous Fact.—A farmer who 
lives not very far from Newry, had, 
through mere poverty, suffered 
some of his fences to be injured, 
and a rampart which preserved 
some of his premises from the en- 
croachments of the sea, to be da- 
maged. One of his neighbours 
who wished to get the lands, re- 
presented these circumstances to 
the landlord, prejudiced him a- 
pt the tenant as a_ useless, 
azy fellow, and gave in proposals 
for the farm, which was within a 
year of being out of lease. The 
poor tenant, who knew nothing of 
the circumstance, applied for a re- 
newal of his tenure, and was de- 
nied. He, however, on the ap- 
proach of spring sowed the ground 
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with oats, which he conceived 
would produce the last crop he 
should ever reap on that farm. 
He was mistaken—for one day 
when he and his wife were lament. 
ing with heavy hearts, the a 
proaching loss of their habitation 
and their lands, he was surprised 
with a letter from the landlord, 
informing him that he intended 
immediately to renew his lease — 
The poor couple fell on their knees 
and thanked God for the ha 
event, praying fervently that ke 
would enable them to pay their 
future rent, and keep the lands.in 
good order. A few days after 
this, the farmer, in going over his 
fields, was astonished to find a 
young and vigorous growth of 
clover intermixed with the rising 
shoots of oats through the whole 
land. This surprising appearance 
he very piously attributed to the 
efficacy of the joint prayer of his 
wife and himself; and he returned 
thanks to Providence for the clo- 
ver; which he was certain would 
be a good crop, as God had sown 
it. There was, however, nothing 
preternatural in the matter. The 
man who had made proposals for 
the place, confident that he would 
get it, had sown by night some 
excellent red clover seed over & 
newly harrowed and moist oat 
ground, the benefit of which he 
expected to reap the succeeding 
year. A neighbour, who had per 
ceived his operations, had stated 
the circumstance to the landlord, 
and effectually interfered in the 
behalf of the occupying tenant. 


IRELAND. 


From Faulkner’s Dublin Jour 
nal.—From Kanturk, July 20, we 
learn that the funds of the com- 


mittee will scarcely meet the “4 
m 
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mands for three days; and the 
claimants for relief are most fright- 
fully increasing. There are from 
4to 5000 persons in actual dis- 
tress, looking to relief from the 
committee, through employment. 
The crop in this district will be at 
least three weeks later than at 
Carberry and the lands along the 
coast. 

In the parish of Tullalease the 
distress is equally severe; 300 

ns depend upon daily em- 

yment for daily subsistence, 
and there are not three pounds in 
hands to meet the emergency. 
Distress rages more violently in 
the mountainous parts than in 
the more cultivated lands. In 
the neighbourhood of Newmarket 
there are 7000 people depending 
on supplies from the Mansion- 
house, and in the parish of Kil- 
man there are 6000 who have 
scarcely received any aid, although 
in the utmost weirs baer 

At Freemount the situation of 
the people is dreadful. The funds 
of the Baronial Committee are 
exhausted. The distress has in- 
creased within these last ten days. 
There is a small encampment in 
that quarter, and groups of famish- 
ing creatures besiege the tents, 
crying for bread. 
_ Barony of Erris.—The follow- 
ing appalling statement clears up 
the Reputed question as to the 
umber of those who have perish- 
éd in Erris by famine and dis- 
ease : 
“IT was one of those appointed 
by the Mayo Central Committee, 
the week before last, to inspect 
the state of Erris, and having 
traversed that remote and neglect- 
ed barony, I shall be backed by 
my colleagues of the mission in 
assuring the public, that 127 per- 
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sons, as appears from our notes, 
taken on the spot, did actually fall 
victims to famine and dysentery, 
from the first of June to the 6th 
instant, in the parish of Kilmore, 
within the Mullet. 

“ The fact would, of course, in 
time speak for itself; but the as- 
sertion of it was made, uncontra- 
dicted, by the parish priest, before 
Denis and Robert Bingham, Esqrs. 
and other respectable inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. 

‘* Indeed, the distorted counte- 
nances, swollen limbs, and feeble 
figures we beheld, proclaimed but 
too sure a corroboration of what 
was heard, exclusive of other in- 
stances of extreme wretchedness, 
and aciual death, from this cause, 
that we ourselves were destined 
to witness. 

** Joseph Macdonnell.” 

In the county of Kerry the peo- 
ple are digging up the young po- 
tatoes—all the efforts made to 
preserve them from famine proving 
almost unavailing. 

In the county of Kilkenny the 
famine and its attendant typhus 
have made great progress. At 
Carter Cloone five persons died of 
starvation. The district is moun- 
tainous, and there is no resident 
gentry. 

The Rigister of the Archbishop 
of Tuam has issued the following 
notice : 

“The Archbishop of Tuam feel- 
ing that (during this awful ravage 
of Divine Visitation, which so 
grievously afflicts his archdiocese 
of Tuam,) the minds and bodies 
of his Clergy should be almost 
exclusivel Gevoted to the admini- 
stration of relief in their respective 


districts to their suffering people ; 
I am commanded by his Grace to 
notify his intention of holding no 

Visitation 
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Visitation during this summer, and 
thus to avoid removing his Clergy, 
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even for one day, from their im. 
portant posts.” 


Subscription for the relief of the distressed Irish up to July 19, 1829, 


Amount received to 18th inst. inclusive 


>  &.f 
. 188,205 14 5 


en, Somes 


Amount of 657 remittances in Money to the 19th inst. 99,630 0 9 
Amount of Provisions sent and provided by this Com- 
mittee in Potatoes, Oatmeal, Biscuit, Rice, 


Flour, &c. from England, Wales, and Scotland, 
with other expenses is about 


Total 


SPAIN. 

The king closed the session of 
the Cortes in person, on csi 
the 30th of June. The speech 
was couched in constitutional lan- 
guage; and, among other topics, 
expressed great confidence that 
tranquillity would be soon restored 
in the disturbed districts, On the 
following day, strong symptoms 
of dissatisfaction appeared in the 
barrack quarters of the royal 
guards; and on the 2d of June 
four battalions broke out into open 
mutiny against the constitutional 
government, in consequence, a- 
mong other causes, of the prefer- 
ence given to the national militia, 
and the understood intention of 
disbanding the royal guard. For 
several days the capital remained 
in a state of tumult and conster- 
nation; till the royal guards, hav- 
ing made an attempt to possess 
themselves of it by force, met with 
a vigorous and unexpected resist- 
ance, and were at length over- 
powered by the constitutional 
troops, and forced to give up their 
positions. Many were killed and 
numbers have been made prison- 
ers. The pérmanent deputation 
of the Cortes, alarmed by the me- 
nacing appearances which took 


58,000 0 0 





. 157,630 0 0 


place, had convoked a special 
junta on the occasion; and it is 
stated, that it urged the king to 
disarm his guards ; but that he re- 
fused to do so, alleging that they 
were faithful to the public interest, 
and deserved not the accusation of 
being mutinous. ‘The open vio- 
lence, however, to which they had 
recourse almost immediately after- 
wards, has left no doubt remain- 
ing as to the hostile purposes 
which they entertained in respect 
to the new order of things. The 
defeat of their plans, and the con- 
sequent dissolution of their body, 
has of course left the king in the 
power of the constitutionalists. 


GERMANY. 


Fires are becoming dreadfully 
numerous in Germany. The towa 
of Guas, in Styria, was burnt on 
the 15th of June. The wind blew 
with such fury that almost all the 
houses were in flames in a quartec 
of an hour. A great number of 
the inhabitants were injured. No- 
thing was saved but the church 
and a few houses. At Dantase 
there have been 100 fires since 
the Istof January, which have 
destroyed 250 buildings, insured 
for 100,000 crowns. 


Berlin, 
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Berlin, July 6.—The commit- 
tee for the annihilation of the 
r currency again burnt, on 
the 4th instant, to the amount 
of 892,499 dollars in bonds, &c. 
The whole sum hitherto burnt is 
above 137 millions of dollars. 
Our learned fellow-citizen, M. 
A. Von Charmisso, who sailed 
round the world with V. Otto Von 
Kotzebue, and whose valuable pa- 
rs constitute some of the most 
interesting parts of the account of 
the voyage, has suffered a severe 
loss by the destruction of his her- 
bals, and of the drawings already 
made, his house having been 
wholly destroyed by fire in the 
night of the 3d instant. Several 
rtfolios of the Flora of Behr- 
ing’s Straits are destroyed. 


NORWAY. 
Christiana, June 24.—A fall of 


earth lately covered to the depth 


of several ells the village of Nor- 
drelene, in the parish of Vango. 
Nineteon persons who were there 
at the time, and all asleep, for it 
was midnight, are happily saved, 
but a great many cattle perished ; 
of 30 houses, only two remain 
standing. 


TURKEY. 


_ The late massacre at Constan- 
tnople of eighty or ninety Chris- 
tans, ten or twelve of whom were 
Greek merchants, who were put 
to death in cold blood, under the 
xt of their being hostages 
‘the loyalty of the islanders of 
Scio, while it has awakened new 
sympathies in favour of the Greeks 
4as confirmed more than ever the 
pee of Europe against the 
urks, and made every humane 
mind increasingly desirous to wit- 
Ress a curtailment of their power 
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of doing mischief. The impres- 
sion which had widely gone abroad 
that these unhappy sufferers were 
under the guarantee of British 
protection, appears from the state- 
ments of lord Liverpool and lord 
Londonderry, in parliament, to 
have originated in misinformation. 
—The British ambassador had 
spontaneously employed his hu- 
mane representations in their fa- 
vour ; but had no power, and had 
given no pledge, to secure them 
from massacre. 

The Turkish government ap- 
pears to have availed itself of the 
first moment of relief from the 
terrors of a Muscovite invasion, 
to commence, with its character- 
istic ferocity, the work of murder 
and revenge. If Russia, as is al- 
leged, has given up the Greek 
cause, she probabl & done so, 
for a time, in rw teens to the 
wishes of the allied powers, wait- 
ing for some favourable conjunc- 
ture to come forward with more 
certainty of success, and with less 
risk of collision with those who 
are jealous of her interference, 
than might at present be the case. 

No news of any importance 
has arrived during the month, 
respecting the naval or military 
operations of the contending par- 
ties. The Schah of Persia is said 
to be pressing on with a formid- 
able army towards the Turkish 
frontiers in Asia. 


GREECE. 


We introduce an affecting ap- 
peal of the Greeks at Constanti- 
nople to all Christendom, in re- 
gard to the massacre and desola-~ 
tion of Scio, by the Turkish ban- 
ditti under the Capitan Pacha.—_ 
We can add nothing to the narra- 
tive so well related,excepéthat many 

accounts 
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accounts have reached the ports 
of the Mediterranean, proving 
that a more savage massacre ne- 
ver took place; that the women 
and children have been sold as 
slaves in the ports of Asia Minor ; 
and that Scio is reduced to a heap 
of ruins, from being one of the 
most flourishing islands in the 
world. 

Constantinople, May 25, 1822. 
—* Dear and beloved brethren 
and countrymen in London,—We 
doubt not that the news contained 
herein must have already reached 
you, and fallen like a thunderbolt 
on your hearts. What more 
dreadful than the knowledge that 
our illustrious and mnocert coun- 
trymen, ten of them in prison 
here, and those in the castle of 
Scio, ninety-five in all, universally 
esteemed and respected, chosen 
and held as hostages for more than 
a year past, at last, without a single 
motive, without even the shadow of 
a personal accusation against them, 
have been barbarously executed. 
We at first deeply lamented the 
unmerited restraint put upon the 
wig of those now no more. — 

eir death, ignominious and 
cruel, in the first burst of grief, 
nearly paralysed our faculties ; 
but these we look upon now as 
enjoying eternal and immutable 
felicity. Our pity no longer is 
then due; but it flows for those 
unfortunates who have survived, 
and who, henceforth, are doomed 
to have tyranny, unexampled in 
history, and deprivations of every 
kind. Who can, without shud- 
dering, read of the total ruin— 
the universal desolation of our 
famed and ouce happy isle—the 
destruction of all its inhabitants 
nearly one hundred thousand, who, 
except a very few who almost mi- 
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raculously escaped from those ill. 
fated shores, have fallen victims 
to the sword, to fire, hunger, and 
slavery, that worst of all evils? 
Who can, without feelings of in- 
dignation mantling their cheeks— 
without execrating the perpetra- 
tors of these horrid acts, behold a 
whole city, lately so flourishing, 
now one heap of ruins; whole 
villages, innumerable country- 
seats, a prey to the flames? Our 
celebrated school, library, hos 
tal for the sick and for the lepers, 
lazaret for those attacked with 
the plague, hundreds of churches 
richly adorned—all, all one con- 
fused mass of smoking rubbish. 
Our island, lately so much fre- 
quented by Europeans, and more 
especially by English families of 
the first rank, will now have only 
their ashes to show to the passing 
strangers. To afford an acme to 
our miseries, great numbers of 
respectable women, young people, 
and children of both sexes, have 
been sent off to different parts of 
Asia,as slaves; and the markets 
of this city and Smyrna are filled 
with women and young people of 
the first rank, and who have re- 
ceived the best education. What 
can be more dreadful than this! 
Happy—thrice happy those whom 
the steel of the assassin has snatch- 
ed from scenes so harrowing to 
the feelings! How miserable 
those still suffered to exist—who 
see the sufferings, hear the cries 
and piteous accents of their wives, 
children, and relations ; and are 
witnesses to the barbarous treat- 
ment this devoted and innocent 
people receive from the wretches 
who have them in their powef “ 
Weavennte bid see 
We Sciots, 
giaabg have remained faith 
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are rewarded with death and sla- 
very! itis well known, as soon 
as the Porte heard of the insur- 
rection inthe Morea and sundry 
islands in the Archipelago, it sent 
here a Pacha with three tails, 
having with him about three thou- 
sand troops : the whole expenses 
of this garrison were defrayed by 
our island, which inthe course of 
about fourteen months paid more 
than 2,700,000 piastres, each ac- 
cording tohis means. Beside this, 
the sultan ordered a choice to be 
made of sixty of the most con- 
siderable on respectable from 
our countrymen, beginning with 
our archbishop Plato, the elders 
and other principal inhabitants.— 
The motive in thus treating us 
was no other than a mean spirit of 
envy and jealousy at the reputa- 
tion for riches which some of us 
had acquired by an active life 
spent in commercial pursuits, and 
at the laws and institutions so su- 
perior in our island ‘even to those 
of the capital. 

“When the news of the in- 
vasion of the imprudent Samiots 
was first spread in Scio, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants waited on the 
Pacha to apprize him of it—what 
was his answer? To send into 
the castle, as hostages, some more 
of these innocent men, and to 
transport all the provisions out of 
the city into the citadel, not leav- 
ing any whatever for the poor in- 
habitants of the city, who were so 
numerous. A month after, when 
the Samiots landed, the Pacha 
sent some of the hostages, with 
several Turks, to prevail on the 

to evacuate the island ; 
but they imprudently resolved to 
, and told these ministers 
of peace that they would sooner 
put them to death than do so.— 
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The Pacha then shut himself up 
in the castle with the military, 
taking with him all the hostages. 
It was understood that a number 
of the peasantry had joimed the 
Samiots ; they were in a manner 
forced to it, being apprehensive of 
the Samiots themselves, and they 
were only armed with sticks and 
staves. Eleven days after the 
Turkish fleet arrived at the island, 
and land 15,000 soldiers, or ra- 
ther assassins ; who, joined by the 
3000 in the castle, being unable to 
attack and defeat the 3000 Sami- 
ots, used their weapons against 
the innocent and disarmed inhabit- 
ants, and turned their fury against 
women and children, killing, burn- 
ing, and taking into way ow the 
inhabitants of the place. The men 
they slaughtered ; the women and 
childven they brutally treated, and 
huddled together in one of the 
large squares, which contained se- 
veral hundred of the most respect- 
able inhabitants. They have not 
left a stone upon a stone—all de- 
stroyed—all ruined. It would fill 
volumes to recount the different 
scenes of horror which the ruffians 
were guilty of: humanity shud- 
ders at it. But this universal de- 
solation had not yet satisfied ‘the 


.blood-thirsty followers of Mo- 


hammed: they had heaped upon 
their trembling and tender victims 
all the bitterness of their fanati- 
cism—ninety-five men, the first of 
their nation, as to character and 


CaS , men who had always fol- 
owed the paths of rectitude in their 
commercial transactions, whose re- 
lations were established in almost 
every commercial city in the 
yee men innocent of any ma- 
chinations against the Turkish go- 
vernment, and who could not, even 
if they would, have been partici- 

pators 
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pators in the rising of the island, 
since they had been fourteen 
months under the grasp of the 
Turkish Satrap. Ten of these 
were at Constantinople, the re- 
mainder at Scio. Lord Strang- 
ford made strenuous efforts to 
save them; neglected no remon- 
strances; evinced the greatest 
ardour in the cause of sufferin 

innocence, and thought he had 
succeeded in sheltering them from 
their impending fate, having ob- 
tained a promise from the Porte, 
that no harm should be done them, 
when it suddenly gave orders for 
their execution: the ten in Con- 
stantinople were beheaded, and the 
eighty-five in Scio were hanged 
outside of the castle in that very 
square where so many of the 
slaves were placed, in sight of the 
Turkish fleet, who had their decks 
covered with Greek slaves. Oh, 
how the heart sickens at such re- 
finement of cruelty, and turns with 
loathing and horror from that hell- 
born malice, that could take de- 
light in deriding the mental agony 
of the innocent sufferers in this 
tragic scene! What a number of 
wives were forced to be spectators 
of the cruel deaths of the husbands 
of their affections ; to see, at the 
same time, their suckling babes 
torn from their breasts! Thus be- 
reft at once of their support and 
hopes, many, driven to ironed by 
this barbarous usage, threw them- 
selves into the sea; others stab- 
bed themselves, to prevent the 
loss of honour —to them worse 
than death, to which they were 
every moment exposed from the 
barbarians. 

* But, alas! let us draw a veil 
upon those who have thus sunk 
untimely into the grave; let us 
not harrow up your souls with the 
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recitals of these atrocities: their 
sufferings are over, and their felj. 
city, let us hope, begun. It is 
now time to turn your sympathy 
towards the unfortunate survivors 
of the general wreck: to call, 
dear countrymen, your attention 
to the miserable, naked state of 
thousands of our Sciots, with 
which the markets here, at Smyr- 
na, and Scio are glutted. Pictureto 
yourselves children of the tenderest 
age, till now nursed with the most 
delicate attention, now driven 
about with only a piece of cloth 
round their infantine limbs, with- 
out shoes or any other covering, 
having nothing to live upon buta 
piece of bread thrown to them 
by their inhuman keepers, ill- 
treated by them; sold from one 
to the other; and all in this de- 
plorable situation exposed to be 
brought up in the Mahometan re- 
ligion, and lose sight of the pre- 
cepts of our holy religion. We 
see all this : yet, alas! what can 
we do here, reduced to three or 
four, who, if found out, would al- 
so be exterminated, without mer- 
cy? What we could do, we have 
done: but how little, among so 
many claimants to our charity! 
You, brothers, friends, and coun- 
trymen, are in the capital of Eng- 
land, the centre of philanthropy, 
who live among a people always 
famed for their generous feeling 
towards the unfortunate—for their 
dislike to tyranny, and their sup- 
port of the oppressed. Beg, pray, 
intreat, appeal to their feelings, 
call upon ta as Britons, as men, 
as Sibod-belnen. 


It is in 


cause of humanity and religion. 
They cannot, will not, be deaf to 
your prayers and exertions. They 
will afford us, as far as liesin their 


power, the means of redeeming 
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the captive, of aiding those fami- 
lies that are in a state of nudity 
and starvation, who will soon ar- 
rive in almost every part of the 
Mediterranean, when they have 
been enabled to flee from a yoke 
worse than death. We rely upon 
r endeavours, and still more 
upon the high character of the 
pation among whom you inhabit. 
Thousands of hands are raised to- 
wards you to claim your inter- 
ference in behalf of your oppressed 
countrymen. Thousands of hearts 
will feel greteful for your assist- 
wee. Brethren, and countrymen, 
exert yourselves in behalf of hu- 
manity. With tearful eye we 
cordially salute vou, and beg you 
will pray to God for our safety. 
“ Your BRotTHERS AND 
CouNTRYMEN.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The gazette of Feb. 15th, con- 
tains a long account of the em- 
barkation of governor Macquarie, 
on the 12th, on board the Surrey. 
In reading this account, we can 
with difficulty transport ougselves 
to the time (however recent) when 
the busy scene was a silent wil- 
derness—‘ By eight o’clock most 
of the vessels inthe harbour were 
decorated in their accustomed cos- 
tume, honorary to the occasion ; 
and as soon as the barge, with .its 
illustrious burden, retired from 
the shore, a salute of 19 guns was 
fred from Dawes’ Battery.— 
Launches, barges, cutters, pin- 
haces, and wherries, were seen 
crowding with those who appeared 
determined on catching a parting 

pse of the object of their pro- 
d veneration and fondest re- 
gard, who for some time stood up, 
uncovered, and kept bowing adieu 
ashe passed. Never did ts st 
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Cove look so attractive and gay 
as upon this occasion; and the 
shores were lined with spectators 
innumerable.” An agricultural so- 
ciety was formed at Hobart’s 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land, on the 
Ist of January last, one of the 
principal objects of which was to 
confer suitable rewards and marks 
of distinction on persons excelling 
in the different branches of agri- 
culture, with which view there 
were appointed annual meetings, 
with a public exhibition of stock, 
on the principles existing in the 
mother country. 

Before governor Macquarie em- 
barked, he inspected the male 
orphan children, and took leave of 
the students of Dr. Halloron’s aca- 
demy. ‘‘ Many of the young gen- 
tlemen (it is said) had handsome 
medals of merit suspended from 
their collars. Master Halloron, a 
fine youth, addressed the governor, 
on behalf of himself and fellow- 
students, inan appropriate speech.” 
We hear in these papers of indivi- 
duals sitting down to sumptuous 
dinners with a hundred friends. 

The following curious circum- 
stance is stated in one of the Ga- 
zettes to have lately occurred 
there :—‘‘ The servant of a gen- 
tleman in the interior, while at his 
labour on the estate, was unfortu- 
nately bitten in one of his fingers 
by a snake. Having a knife or 
an axe at hand, without hesitating — 
he lopped off the infected. joint, 
and went home to his master, who 
dressed the wound. No alarming 
symptoms followed, and there the 
affair apparently ended. In the 


course of two or three days, how- 
ever, the poor man indu his 
curiosity by visiting the stump on 
which he had left the amputated 
joint. _He took it up, nae 
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and placed it to his nostrils; upon 
which he was immediately seized 
with a delirium, and very shortly 
after died.” 


AUGUST. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


3.—At Trumpington, near Cam- 
bridge, a fine young woman, named 
Mary Johnson, aged 20, on getting 
up, went to her sick mother in the 
next room, and with a grateful 
elevated voice exclaimed, ‘* Mo- 
ther, what a heavenly morning !” 
and then retiring, dropped down 
and died. 

— A man of the name of Wil- 
liam Duke, who had lately been 
exhibiting in Lancaster ad other 
places, as aconjuror, was drowned 
im crossing Lancaster sands. He 
was riding in a cart with a farmer, 
when the wheels sunk in the 
sands; the farmer disengaged the 
horse from the cart, and mounted 
him, desiring Duke to get up be- 
hind him, as the tide was coming 
in fast, but he declined, saying, 
when the tide came up to the cart 
it would float, and he could sail up 
with it; but the tide, instead of 
floating the cart, filled it, and he 
was washed out and drowned. A 
man of the name of R. Downham 
was drowned in crossing the sands 
a day or two before. He was 
eigine a pair of horses from Ul- 
verston to Lancaster ; and although 
the guide told him he was too late 
to cross, as the tide was coming, 
he still isted, and was soon 
washed off horseback and drowned. 
The horses both swam out between 
Poulton and Heysham. 

— At the York assizes, a re- 

le looking woman, named 
ane Hardy, was placed at the bar 
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to receive sentence. She had been 
convicted of conveying some files 
and hand-saws into the castle tg 
her husband, who was under sen. 
tence of death, in order to facilj. 
tate his escape. On her trial she 
had requested to be transported 
in order to join her husband. His 
lordship now observed, the law had 
provided a special punishment for 
this offence, and that no discretion. 
ary power was lodged in his hands, 
He then, after reading an extract 
from the 16th Geo. II. sentenced 
her to be transported for seven 
years ; when the prisoner, with her 
eyes glistening with tears, said, 
“ Thank you, my lord, you have 
done me a very great service to 
send me to my husband.” 

Durham, Tuesday, Aug. 6.— 
The King v. Williams.—Mr. Tin- 
dall opened the pleadings. The 
defendant, John Ambrose Wil- 
liams, was charged with printing 
and publishing a libel, bringing 
into contempt the united church of 
England and Ireland, the more 
especially the clergy of Durham 
and the suburbs thereof. The de- 
fendant pleaded Not Guilty, and 
upon this issue was joined. 

Mr. Scarlett.—May it please 
your lordship, gentlemen of the 
jury,—I have the honour to be 
counsel with my learned friend for 
the information filed by direction 
of the court of King’s Bench. It 
is an information arising from feel- 
ings that belong to the high situa- 
tion and distinguished rank which 
the high prelate holds who stands 
forward in defence of that bed of 
which he is so distinguished 4 
member. You have heard that 


the subject is a libel, bringing into 
contempt the clergy of the c 
in general, and of the church 


D in particular. The de- 
urham in partic Pato 
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fendant is the printer, and I be- 
lieve the proprietor, of the Durham 
Chronicle. Whether he held any 
other character before he held that 
situation, 1 know not. If I may 
jedge from this writing, 1 should 
suppose that his education had 
given him some sectarian preju- 
dice, malice, and envy, against the 
established church, which his si- 
uation as editor enables him to 
indulge. He took the most fa- 
yourable opportunity, accordingly, 
for publishing opinions and slan- 
ders against the church, which no 
judge, and I hope no jury, can 
consider to be innocent. Being 
anxious to take every occasion to 
ive a blow with effect to the esta- 
blished clergy, he availed himself 
of the strong sensation, and I may 
say highly irritated feeling, which 
was excited for the injured and il- 
lustrious queen Caroline, to make 
an attack which would cause the 
more scandal when the minds and 
feelings of men were open to such 
attacks. On that occasion he at- 
tacked the church of Durham, 
charged them with brutal enmity 
to that princess, and classed them 
amongst her persecutors. You 
are not ignorant, gentlemen, that 
they who affect to be the greatest 
lovers of liberty, are generally the 
most intolerant. The greatest 
liberty ought to be allowed on 
such subjects to individuals in ex- 
pressing their own opinions, but 
they can have no right to libel 
others for different opinions. I 
know not what pretext any man 
can think it for attacking a body of 
men, that they were not so zealous 
and so clamorous in expressing 
their feelings for the persecuted 
and injured queen as the defendant 
was. The clergy of Durham were 
not so loud and clamorous ; in no 
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address to the throne had any ap- 
probation been expressed of that 
proceeding against her late ma- 
jesty. The defendant thinks that 
every one who had not ste 

forward as he had done—merito- 
riously, no doubt, in his own judg- 
ment—ought to be scandalized as 
feeling brutal enmity towards her, 
and to be ranked amongst her per- 
secutors. The libel can receive no 
justification. The defendant takes 
the opportunity, when the minds of 
men were agitated by the misfor- 
tunes and untimely fate of that un- 
happy princess, to attack the 
church, assumes the air of pro- 
phecy, and predicts its fall. On 
the 18th of August, last year, this 
paragraph appeared in the Dur- 
ham Chronicle :— So far as we 
have been able’—({ We is a name 
of dignity which belongs pecu- 
liarly to the public press)—“ We,” 
that is, Mr. Williams—* so far as 
we have been able to judge from 
the accounts in the public papers, 
a mark of respect to her late ma- 
jesty has been almost universally 
paid throughout the kingdom, 
when the painful tidings of her de- 
cease was received, by tolling the 
bel!s ofthe cathedrals and churches. 
But there is one exception to this 
very creditable fact, which de- 
mands especial notice. In this 
episcopal city, containing six 
churches, independently of the ‘ca- 
thedral, not a single bell announced 
the departure of the magnanimous 
spirit of the most injured of queens, 
the most persecuted of women. 
Thus the brutal enmity of those—”’ 
Now I beg to say, gentlemen, if 
the writer had any thing of the 


spirit of moderation and candour, 
he would have abstained from 
drawing inferences from facts not 
certain. He might have ascer- 

tained 
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tained whether any individual had 
required that the bells should be 
rung, and whether any order had 
been given to prevent their being 
rung: but instead of feeling the 
doubts which belonged to such a 
state of circumstances, and from 
which no man of moderation would 
have withdrawn his attention, he, 
lulled in the uncertainty of conjec- 
ture, proceeds. Gentlemen, allow 
me to say, that if the language 
used had been of that proper sort 
which belongs to fair discussion, I 
believe no man of the church of 
England would think it worth 
while to take any notice of it. . If 
he had found any set of men back- 
ward in doing what they were 
called upon to do, he might have 
made what remarks he pleased 
upon such conduct; or if any 
single clergyman had neglected 
what might be thought his duty, 
or had been charged with the neg- 
iect of it, it would be impossible 
to blame any remarks upon such 
conduct: but it is not justifiable, 
itis not to be endured, that the 
whole body of the clergy, and the 
whole established church, should 
be attacked and brought into con- 
tempt, because the clergy here 
were not loud in their grief, being 
perhaps more sincere, and because 
the bells were not rung on occa- 
sion of the queen’s death, but sup- 
pressed their emotions. I ask 
whether the words which I am now 
to read could have any other ob- 
ject but to bring into contempt, to 
disgrace, and to slander, the whole 
establishment ? “ Thus the brutal 
enmity of those who imbittered her 
mortal existence, pursues her in her 


shroud. These men,’—that is, 
the cle of Durham, “ profess 
to be followers of Jesus Christ—to 


walk in his footsteps—to teach his 
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precepts—to inculcate his spirit 
to promote harmony, charity, and 
christian love. Out upon such hy- 
pocesy !” Now here we begin: | 
now not, and care not, whether 
this is said of the clergy in gene. 
ral, or of the clergy of Durham ip 
particular ; but to charge any 
of men with hypocrisy, with dress. 
ing up to the eye what was not in 
the heart, is a libel; if not, no 
libel was ever written. But Mr, 
Williams, not satiated with this, 
goes on:—*“ It is such conduct 
which renders the very name of 
our established clergy odious, tillit 
stinks in the nostrils.” Who is 
the writer of this? Is he a mem- 
ber of the church? Is he aware 
that it is by law established, and 
must therefore be entitled to re- 
y vl Her power will soon be 
shaken if you destroy the venera- 
tion and respect which belong to 
her. Or does he belong to the 
kirk of Scotland, and has he, 
her doctrine, been imbued wi 
hostility to the clergy of England, 
and with a belief that they are per- 
nicious and destructive and stink- 
ing in the nostrils? If a name so 
odious belongs to the established 
church of England, I agree with 
Mr. Willams that it is full timeit 
should be put down and abolished. 
If their character is so offensive, 
they ought not to exist, and they 
cannot exist long in this country, 
where establishments are governe 
by public opinion. If Mr. Wil- 
liams is for destroying the church, 
for putting an end to the existence 
of an establishment, I understand 
why he writes this paragraph : but 
if he is not—if he still venerates, 
or ever venerated, the established 
church—if he is only anxious 
mt it in that purity which I 
l 


ieve to be as great as that of 


any 
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any church in the world, how 
he to propagate to the 

ic that the clergy stink in the 
nostrils? You will find that he is 
not inconsistent. ‘“* It is such 
conduct that makes our churches 
look like deserted sepulchres,’— 
{ wonder whether he frequents any 
of them—‘* that causes our bene- 
ficed dignitaries to be regarded as 
usurpers of their possessions.” 
And who regards them as usurp- 
es? Does he mean any great 
body of the people ? I am sure the 
learned counsel who appears for 
him will disclaim such a sentiment, 
because my learned friend knows 
what an usurper means, and can 
draw the distinction between the 
dergy and usurpation. “ Sensible 
of the decline of their moral in- 
fuence, they cling to temporal 
power; and lose, in their officious- 
ness in political matters, even the 
wmblance of the character of mi- 
uisters of religion.” I have ob- 
served that persons seldom object 
clergymen taking part in poli- 
ues, if it be upon their vside. If 
the clergy had acted as Mr. Wil- 
liams had done, I won't say whe- 
ther meritoriously or otherwise, 
would it then be acting officiously ? 
tis because they withdraw them- 
selves—because they stand aloof— 
because they think it more be- 
coming their dignity to keep away 
tom faction on this side, and fac- 
ton on that side—it is therefore 
that their conduct is stiled ofti- 
‘ousness. “* It is impossible that 
tuwch a system can last; it is at 
war with the spirit of the age, as 
as with justice and reason; 
tad the beetles’—that is, the 
cergy—** who crawl about amidst 
t$ holes and crevices, act as if 
Were striving to provoke and 
rate the blow, which sooner 
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or later will inevitably crush the 
whole fabric, and level it with the 
dust.” So you see, gentlemen, 
what this unhappy man thinks of 
the clergy and the church. First, 
they are hypocrites, in pretending 
to follow the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Secondly, the whole body 
is odious, and all stink in the nos- 
trils. Thirdly, they have lost all 
veneration and respect among the 
people. Fourthly, they have no 
pastoral influence.  Fifthly, the 
inevitable consequence is, that the 
whole system is crumbling into 
dust, and the beetles who crawl in 
its crevices only provoke and ac- 
celerate its ruin. If any man here 
believes this to be a true picture 
of our church, he must rejoice in 
the prospect of any event that will 
remove such a nuisance. All esta- 
blishments for religion have been 
impugned as perversions of the 
true spirit of christianity, and lead- 
ing to corruption, I can under- 
stand why sectarians should object 
to many parts of our establish- 
ment, why they should discuss the 
subject calmly, and endeavour to 
make proselytes; but I cannot 
conceive any justification for as- 
sailing the pa by slander, ca- 
lunny, and abuse. If a vast many 
of the people of England are at- 
tached to their own religion and 
to the established church, and if 
we are not to take their feelings 
from this correct judge—as many 
do take their pottical opinions, 
and religious too, from newspa- 
pers—then this statement is a libel. 
I think a different sentiment pre- 
vails in every class of this glorious 
community. No nation ever reach- 
ed the intellectual power, glory, 
prosperity, and happiness of this 
happy nation; and the clergy have 
borne their part in raising the com- 
(F) munity 
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munity to that elevation. If they 
are not forward to interfere, the 

were the first to take the vial 
which becomes their sacred func- 
tions, and to stand between tyranny 
and licentiousness. It is owing to 
the clergy, and to the dignitaries 
of the clergy, that we enjoy that 
constitution by which our liberty 
and prosperity have been raised to 
the highest pitch. If, then, Mr. 
Williams contends that any other 
establishment would give greater 
advantages, I enter the lists with 
him, and contend, in charity and 
candour, that it is not, I will not 
say exceeded, but equalled in the 
whole world. But when the de- 
fendant, instead of moderation and 
argument, commences a rude at- 
tack on the venerable fabric by 
such weapons as | have now shown 
to you, | will not meet him on 
such terms. The question, then, 
I am content to submit to any 
gentleman of liberal opinions or 
gentlemanly feelings. 

I own I feel some little curiosity 
how my learned friend will meet 
thiscase. His talents, ability, and 
me pm cannot be surpassed, | 
well know: but of all the efforts 
which his mighty genius ever dis- 
played, none was more desperate 
than this. He will not give mean 
opportunity to reply. Whatever 
the malice and virulence of his 
client may suggest, I know he will 
not indulge his insane wishes by 
ealling witnesses. I will, there- 
fore, endeavour to anticipate what 
he may by possibility say. In the 
first place he will say that this is 
not a libel ? Will he join direct is- 
sue, and persuade me, his lordship, 
and you, gentlemen, that this is not 
a libel? If there is no reproach, 
no scandal, no calumny, in the 
passage read to you, then he will 
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establish such a defence, If he 
does not think it libel to call the 
clergy “‘ odious hypocrites,” to say 
their “ name stinks in the nostrils” 
and to predict that their “ est). 
blishment will crumble into dust,” 
and if he convinces you, he will 
succeed; but I own I shall feel 
surprised if he can convince any 
reasonable mind upon that view of 
the subject. Or, will he say that 
Mr. Williams is right, and that the 
clergy are all he has said of them? 
No; he kas too much good taste, 
candour, judgment, and fair dis- 
cretion, to pretend—what I know 
he does not feel—any hostility to 
the church of England. No doubt 
he may find in learned and pious 
writers many attacks upon the 
church, but he will not say that 
this is the place for such attacks, 
or that newspapers are the vehicles 
to destroy the church establish 
ment. I know he will take no 
such‘course. What, then, will he 
say? that his client erred from 
honest intention— that he mistook 
his object, and overstepped the 
‘oan of propriety in his zeal? If 
e says so, he gives me the ver- 
dict. Any palliation gives me the 
verdict. Perhaps he may take 
another course, and he may think 
that where a whole body of men 
are attacked, and in Durham, where 
the existence of the established 
clergy interferes with the A myo 
tors, he may obtain a verdict, not 
from your judgments, but from 
your prejudices. I feel secure up- 
on that ground, because if he ex 
pects that you will bring any such 
prejudices into a court of justice, 
and give a verdict not a 
to the evidence, but according t 


= feelings, I am perfectly satis 
that the county of 


will not correspond with such ex 
pectations. 
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pectations. I honour and revere 
the high talents of my learned 
fiend, Mr. Brougham, and I am 
one of those unhappy persons call- 
ed whigs; 1 own, therefore, I 
should be sorry that the people 
could suppose that the whigs wish 
toundermine, and will not lend 
their authority to support, the 
established church. This would 
bea sad lesson to different parties 
in the state, and my—I will not 
say hopes, for I entertain none— 
but my feelings would be much 
burt if any testimony produced by 
counsel, or by the verdict of a 
jury, should combine with the con- 
stitutional objects of the whigs, 
that of overturning the church of 
< gar I don't believe any 
such will be given, and I don't 
believe that my learned friend will 
callfor it. I believe the case to 
be desperate, and if I prove to you 
what | have stated, | must have 
your verdict. Nothing can distort 
the words from their natural mean- 
ing, which libels the church of 
England, and of Durham in par- 
ticular, and is founded on the pro- 
y to which the defendant’s 
art was father—that it would 
cramble into dust. I only ask for 
justice. Far, far from me and 
from him whom I represent, is any 
feeling of want of charity or can- 
dour, None such, believe me, 
aaimates any individual in this pro- 
secution. There is no resentment 
harboured. On his own conduct, 
and on that ground alone, the de- 
tis placed before you. If 
he should say that a body, and no 
individual, is attacked, and that a 
body is strong enough to bear it, I 
say that a libel upon a particular 
is more fit to be prosecuted, 
an individual may com- 


Plain and obtain damages by civil 
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action. Mr. Williams feels it 
right to bring the editor of a rival 
newspaper into a court of justice 
in this way. The only remedy for 
a libel like this, is a prosecution at 
the suit of the crown. Of all pro- 
secutions for libel, then, this is the 
most justifiable. Example, too, 
allows for the clergy what all men 
are entitled to. When it was at- 
tempted to obtain particular privi- 
leges for the Jews, an individual 
published calumnies against them, 
and the Court of King’s Bench 
granted an information against 
him. Upon this he was convicted. 
In like manner the East India 
Company prosecuted, and obtain- 
ed a conviction. Judges might 
be assailed in the same way as the 
clergy—they are but men; and if, 
because a decision does not suit 
Mr. Williams’s fancy, or is not con- 
sistent with his reason, he should 
say the whole were corrupt, would 
any man hesitate to say, that was 
libel? The same of juries. If Mr. 
Williams should oppose a verdict 
as contrary to law and evidence, 
and then say that all juries were 
corrupt, that the institution was 
crumbling into dust, and every ver- 
dict was hastening its downfall, 
would not that be libel? If, then, 
you feel that the very establish- 
ments of the country are at stake, 
if they should be thus permitted to 
be libelled with impunity, I ask 
the same law for the clergy. Some 
individuals may dishonour, so far 
as an individual can affect the body 
to whom he belongs, but surely 
the whole body is not therefore to 
be attacked. If your opinions are 
hostile to this prosecution, still I 
ask from you, as administering the 
law, the same justice as you would 
expect to yourselves. If it be 
doubtful in policy but established 
(F 2) in 
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in law, you are bound by your 
oaths to discharge your debt to the 
country in the high station in 
which you are now placed. I ask the 
same protection for the church of 
England as for other institutions. 
I ask protection from the rude at- 
tacks of newspapers, who would 
have the clergy pulled down from 
their seats, and the whole establish- 
ment destroyed. You will hear 
the liberty of the press appealed 
to. Of that liberty no man ap- 
proves more than I do; but there 
are two things to be considered 
under this head: they are, the 
liberty and the tyranny of the 
press. The liberty of the press is 
romoted by preventing its tyranny, 
- reventing it from attacking all 
bodies, and by causing a general 
mass of confusion, bringing all into 
hatred and contempt. Let Mr. 
Williams follow the example of 
learned and good men, and advo- 
cate the forms which he thinks 
best; but let him not, as the pro- 
prietor of a public newspaper, 
make attacks which the clergy 
cannot meet. It becomes your 
sacred duty to deal with him, there- 
fore, according to law, which is the 
foundation of all our rights and all 
our blessings, and which is bor- 
rowed from the eternal laws of the 
dispensations of Providence, that 
cannot be violated for any one 
man, but are carried into full force 
and efficacy in every particular 
case. Nobody will go from this 
court with the notion that he may 
attack the church with impunity ; 
and that to call them hypocrites, 
and all the other terms of reproach 
here applied, has been found by a 
jury no crime. No one will be 
authorized by your verdict to say 
that particular calumnies are pu- 
nished, but that public opinions 
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arefree. If so, by and by a mob 
may be inflamed to pull down the 
edifices consecrated to the service 
of the established religion. Gep. 
uemen, | feel and know better 
whom I address. I know none of 
you personally ; but if I knew you 
all, and knew your political opi. 
nions to be hostile upon this ques. 
tion, i should feel equally secure 
as if your sentiments were directly 
opposite. 1 know no other oppor- 
tunity will be given me to address 
you. I know it well. 1 therefore 
now call upon you, after you shall 
be entertained by the eloquence 
and ability of my learned friend, in 
which no man can surpass him, to 
return to the subject. If he say 
that there was no intention to libel, 
no calumny, no slander, no attack 
on reputation, no attempt to de- 
preciate in public estimation, and 
can convince you, then, and then 
only, can you find your verdict for 
the defendant. 

James Sutherland was examin- 
ed by Mr. Raine.—lI am clerk to 
Messrs. Griffiths, solicitors, in 
Durham. I know the Durham 
Chronicle was published in Sad- 
ler-street, in September last. | 
bought this newspaper on the 20th 
of September. It is of the 18th 
of August. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Broug- 
ham.—I reside in Durham, and 
have done all my life. 1 was here 
last August. I recollect the news 
of the death of her late Majesty. 
I was in Durham when the news 
arrived. I cannot say that I heard 
the bells on that occasion. [am 
not deaf. 

Did you hear the bells at the 
time of his Majesty's coronation’ 
—Yes. 
fs They were not silent then’— 
No. 


O! no; 
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0! no; the bells did not keep 
it all to themselves then ?—No. 

[ dare say they did not “ sup- 

ss their emotions” on the day 
of the coronation, from the high- 
est to the lowest church ?—No. 

Do you recollect the death of 
George III. ?—Yes. 

Well, and what part did the 
bells act on that occasion—the 
hypocritical or the frank part ?— 
I think they tolled. 

How were the bells affected by 
the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte’—I believe they tolled. 

Mr. Mallison produced the cer- 
tified extract from the Stamp-office, 
with the names of Robert Walker 
and John Ambrose Williams. 

Mr. Brougham—May it please 
your Lordship, Gentlemen of the 
Jury—My learned friend, the At- 
tomey-general for the Bishop of 
Durham, having been pleased at 
very considerable length, and with 
much detail, to offer to you various 
conjectures as to the line of de- 
fence ; and having nearly exhaust- 
ed the topics which I was not like- 
ly to avail myself of; and having 
aticipated in faney all which 
could not by possibility form part 
of my case, perhaps I may as well 
state to you what defence I mean 
to offer, and you may as well 
learn from myself what I mean to 
urge upon your consideration. I 
beg leave first of all to return my 

friend’s kindness, and call 

upon you to observe, and appeal 
to you, whether you ever recollect, 
at a person, standing in the situ- 
don of a public prosecutor, stat- 
ing his case with so much ardour, 
ving recourse to so much de- 
climation, and pressing his argu- 
ments in so loud and so eloquent a 
as my learned friend, the 
mey-general. I don’t mean 
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to complain; very far from com- 
plaining, I don’t even feel dis- 
approbation ; but I call upon you 
to draw the inference which some 
of you must have drawn already, 
and as I thought while my learned 
friend was going on, that he felt 
what a labouring case he had got, 
and how different from all he had 
ever had before, when prosecuting, 
and especially for libel. This it 
was which drove him to so un- 
usual a course. Gentlemen, he 
has called my client that unhappy 
man. ‘“ Unhappy,” indeed, but 
not the only unhappy man, if the 
doctrines of my learned friend re- 
ceive the sanction of your verdict; 
for such a verdict, I fearlessly tell 
you, would be the utter destruc- 
tion of the liberties of us all. Not 
that he is against discussion even 
respecting the foundations of the 
church and the existence of the 
clergy—which we do not touch, as 
I shall show you—but the dis- 
cussion must be fair and temper- 
ate. I never yet heard a prose- 
cutor, I never saw an attorney- 
general, and I have seen many, 
whether for the King or my Lord 
of Durham, who did not preface 
his remarks by expressing his at- 
tachment to discussion, and who 
did not then call upon the jury to 
crush every thing like free and 
fair discussion. ‘‘ God forbid,” 
say they all, “ that inquiry should 
not be free; but they always fol- 
lowed up this concession, by con- 
tending that the discussion must 
be conducted decently, temperate- 
ly, calmly, that is, in such a man- 
ner as will be satisfactory to all 
persons, and especially to public 
prosecutors ; but above all, 'par- 
ticularly agreeable to those whose 
conduct is attacked. “ Is Mr. 
Williams aware that the Church is 
established 
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established bylaw?” He is aware 


of it—he is aware that the Church 
is established by law, as the go- 
vernment, as other institutions of 
the country, as the offices of the 
king’s government are established 
by Ms Each of these the law 
er pe as much as the Church; 
ut I never heard before, and by 
our lesson I have heard for the 
lost time, that these offices and 
institutions, sacred and secular, 
are not the fair subject of opinion, 
of the unfettered, manly, and ve- 
hement discussion, which supports 
the institutions of the country by 
the exertions of a free press. (A 
general burst of applause here 
arose from all parts of the court: 
his Lordship ordered that some 
one should be detected, and taken 
into custody.) I am sure nothing 
can be more contrary to my feel- 
ings than that any persons besides 
you, gentlemen, should, directly 
or indirectly, take part in this pro- 
ceeding. (Mr. Baron Wood—“ It 
is abominable.”) No stigma what- 
ever is cast on the institution, or 
on its members generally, by avow- 
ing freely and frankly that one’s 
opinion is hostile to it, and though 
one claim to question, freely to 
) ag se even the foundation of 

e church itself. It is unneces- 
sary here to contend for the right 
to question the foundation of the 
church, because it is not ques- 
tioned in the publication before 
us; but unnecessary to the case 
as it is, I may observe, that if any 
poe pa justifbes warmth, ardour, 
and zeal, and entitles us to feel 
ot and to express those 
eelings with vehemence, it is an 
ecclesiastical institution—because 
it is sacred, because it refers to 
higher principles, and is connect- 
ed with dearer feelings than mere 
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worldly institutions, and ought to 
be permitted therefore to be dis. 
cussed with more ardour and zeal, 
But if any church, the church of 
England is oue that has nothing to 
dread from discussion. It is the 
very offspring of free inquiry. It 
is the most reformed of the re. 
formed churches of Europe. But 
if any part of the Protestant 
church ought to patronize, not to 
permit, but to provoke and desire 
inquiry, it is the ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions of these islands, where 
three different establishments are 
recognized by the law. In one 
part there is an episcopal church 
with an episcopal sovereign at its 
head. In another the sovereign is 
not permitted to interfere with the 
church. One church is episcopal; 
episcopacy is not endured by an- 
other. The people of one we of 
the country are episcopal: an 
episcopal church in another part, 
of which the sovereign is the head, 
is detested by an unepiscopal 
ple. teenie is green 4 
the law in another part. At this 
time his Majesty, the head of the 
church of England, is about to 
visit the northern province of this 
island, accompanied by faithful 
and chosen counsellors. There he 
will find much loyalty, | have no 
doubt; there he will find the re- 
mains of an ancient monarchy 
which made loyalty flourish ; but 
there is one thing which he will 
not see there, strange as it may 
seem—not one bishop is to be 
seen from the Tweed to John 
o’Groat’s—not a dean, not @ 
canon, no rural dean, not even aa 
humble curate is to be found ia 
the land. So ignorant, wretched, 
and blind are they in that county, 
such is the utter darkness inw 


they live, that they know note 
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of prelates, rectors, and prebend- 
aries. The poor, abject, wretched 
creatures know nothing, too, of 
the blessings of tithes; they have 
no idea of the joys of paying a 
sheaf or a lamb to the church. 
No not even a plough-penny have 
they ever heard of, so miserable 
ak chpeet are they! If any thing 
can, at the same time, recommend 
them to compassion, it is that they 
return good for evil, and that these 
bolstons creatures are a moral, 
well-educated, religious, loyal peo- 
ple. Nothing can more move one’s 
compassion, than to see a people 
so deserving of the blessings of 
ecclesiastical pride and protection 
so utterly neglected. Let us hope 
that there is no peril in his Ma- 
jesty’s visit ; let us trust that there 
will be no importation into this 
y portion of the empire of 
those abominable heresies so dan- 
rous to institutions south of the 
weed. I only allude to these 
things in order to remind you, that 
if there is any one part of the 
world where inquiry respecting the 
church ought to be permitted with 
more than ordinary freedom, it is 
these islands. But is there any 
a of England where this — 
nee I will call it—ought more 
peony to be encouraged ? 
ithout hesitation I say it is this 
very bishopric or principality of 
am. Here we live on A a 
palatine prince, count and lord 
of Durham, under an establish- 
ment, I will not say enormously, 
but splendidly endowed—I dare 
hot say grinding, but a large pro- 
digious blessing — overpowering 
by its amount and magnitude, 
overwhelming by its weight of 
grandeur that heavy obligation 
under which it lays the poem I 
ay in this part, endowed as the 
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patrimony of St. Peter, all man- 
ner of conflict ought to be free. 
I challenge for the church of Dur- 
ham, in behalf of the clergy, for 
the stability of -the establishment 
—lI challenge the advantages of 
inquiry and discussion into the 
title of this great institution. In 
this age title cannot continue long 
without discussion. If inquiry be 
refused, it is an admission that 
there is a flaw. The most splen- 
did standard of morals, if not 
seen, will not be regarded or va- 
lued. The putting down the freest 
inquiry into its merits, any en- 
croachment on freedom of examin- 
ation is a deep injury to the digni- 
fied head of the establishment- 
and to all who act under him, 
Their title to respect and support. 
without liberty to inquire, is not 
worth the parchment on which it 
is engrossed, or the wax which 
dangles at the end. I assume 
that there is nothing in the least 
degree improper im the practice of 
any person under this establish- 
ment. Every one acts the part 
which is by religion commanded 
and by law prescribed. There is 
not, and never was, one unworthy 
member in this establishment. At 
present, not one steps beyond the 
duties required of him, or gives 
the slightest offence or annoyance. 
Acting only the part of good shep- 
herds, they are anxious only. to 
prevent the growth of useless and 
incumbering wool, and are obliged 
to shear, Serves they will or not, 
to save the silly sheep from dying 
of the rot. They are unfortunatel 
confounded often with the kind 
fox and wolf. It does are 
ock 


that the feeling excited in the 
is so near akin to that caused by 
the fox and the wolf, that 


they 
may often be heard to bleat, and 
to 
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to endeavour to escape from the 
shears of the shepherds, at the 
chance of the rot. They often, 
too, draw invidious comparisons 
between the wolf -without and the 
shepherd within. ‘This cannot be 
helped. It will unfortunately be 
so, while flocks consist of human 
beings: but while they are human 
beings, their pastors ought to be 
above the cruelty of gagging them, 
after goading them to complain. 
If any pastors ought to be above 
this cruelty—if any hold places, 
privileges, power, and enormous 
wealth, without allowing vent to 
complaints, these very prosecutors 
are they, and in this prosecution 
they show an utter dereliction of 
ordinary sense. Gentlemen, I will 
even put it that this is an attack 
upon the Establishment, which I 
entirely deny, and will presently 
prove it is not: but putting it that 
it is, I will show language in which 
the best and most pious men at- 
tacked the Establishment. One 
of the greatest—if not the great- 
est man this country, or even mo- 
dern Europe, ever produced—the 
learned and pious Milton, talking 
of a person with whom be was con- 
flicting, and whom he calls a car- 
nal textman, says, with force doubt- 
less, and certainly with eloquence, 
but not with success, because | 
entirely differ from him; but I 
quote the passage to shew the 
licence, I do not say liberty, which 
he exercised with impunity :— 
“And if it be true, as in scripture 
itis foretold, that pride ont co- 
vetousness are the sure marks of 
those false prophets which are to 
come, then boldly conclude these 
to be as great seducers as any of 
the latter times. For between this 
and the judgment day, do not look 
for any arch-deceivers, who, in 
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spite of reformation, will use more 
craft or less shame to defend their 
love of the world and their ambj. 
tion, than these prelates have done. 
These are they who have bound 
the land with the sin of sacrilege, 
from which mortal engagement we 
shall never be free till we have to. 
tally removed with one labour, as 
one individual thing, prelacy and 
sacrilege. That which he imputes 
a sacrilege to his country, is, the 
only way left them to purge that 
abominable sacrilege out of the 
land, which none but the prelates 
are guilty of, who for the discharge 
of one single duty, receive and 
keep that which might be enough 
to satisfy the labours of many 
painful ministers better deserving 
than themselves — who possess 
large benefices for lazy perform. 
ances, great promotions only for 
the exercise of cruel disgospelling 
jurisdiction —who engross many 
pluralities under a non-resident 
and slubbering dispatch of souls 
—who let hundreds of parishes 
famish in one diocess, while they, 
the prelates, are mute, and yet en- 
joy that wealth that would furnish 
all those dark places with able 
supply: and yet they eat and yet 
they live at the rate of earls, and 
yet hoard up. They who chase 
away all the faithful shepherds of 
the Hock, and bring in a dearth of 
spiritual food, robbing thereby the 
earch of her dearest treasures, 
and sending herds of souls starve- 
ling to hell, while they feast and 
riot upon the labours of hireling 
curates, consuming and purlom- 
ing even that which by their foun- 
dation is allowed and left to the 
r and the reparation of 
church.” If Mr. Williams had 
written any thing like this—if 


tithe of this, I should not stand 
here 
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here with that confidence with 
which I now call upon you to look 
into what my client has written, 
not under the shelter of the autho- 
rity | have quoted, ,but in direct 
contrast to it. But such writings 
were not confined to the times of 
Milton, which were times of con- 
troversy. The founders of the 
Church establishment used lan- 
guage as bold, and tenfold stronger. 
The venerable Bishop Burnet, one 
of the founders of the institution 
to which my learned friend pro- 
fesses so much attachment, says 
—“I have lamented during my 
whole life that I saw so little true 
zeal among our clergy; I saw much 
of it in the clergy of the church 
of Rome, though it is both ill- 
directed and ill-conducted ; I saw 
much zeal, likewise, throughout 
the foreign churches. The dis- 
senters have a great deal among 
them, but I must own that the 
main body of our clergy has al- 
ways appeared dead and lifeless 
io me; and instead of animating 
one another, they seem rather to 
lay one another asleep.” To whom 


does the venerable bishop here 
compare the clergy? W y as 
we believe, to Antichrist. In the 


publication now in question, we 
allude by contrast, not comparison, 
to the dissenters. Is this worse 
than Antichrist, according to the 
odium theologicum, which is in- 
versely as the distance? That is, 
the nearer two religions approach, 
the lighter the shades of difference, 

more interminable becomes 
the hostility of the one to the 
other. I will now cite the very 

d and pious authority of one 
whose book used to be the exam- 
ple and guide of our youth in the 
study of theology. Dr. Hartley 


says—I beg to state, that it is 
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very far from my opinion, far from 
Mr. Williams’s, at least far, far in- 
deed from what he has presumed 
to state ;—“‘ I choose to speak of 
what falls under the observation 
of all serious attentive persons in 
the kingdom. The superior cler- 
gy are in bpp ambitious, and 
eager in the pursuit of riches— 
flatterers of the great, and sub- 
servient to party interest—negli- 
gent of their own particular 
charges, and also of the inferior 
cler The inferior clergy imi- 
tate their superiors, and in general 
take little more care of their pa- 
rishes than barely what is neces- 
sary to avoid the censure of the 
law ; and the clergy of all ranks 
are in general either ignorant, or 
if they do apply, it is rather to 
profane learning, to philosophical 
or political matters, than to the 
study of the scriptures, of the 
oriental languages, and the fa- 
thers. I say this is in general the 
case; that is, far the greater part 
of the clergy of all ranks in the 
kingdom are of this kind.” With 
respect to the inferior clergy, I en- 
tirely and most completely differ. 
There is not in the whole world.a 
body of men that better support 
and adorn a church than our infe- 
rior resident clergy, who are not 
pluralists nor sinecurists — who 
are not in the highest station, nor 
in view of the highest, which is 
the most dangerous situation for 
human virtue ; but are hard work- 
ing, and, I fear, hardliving, and 
richly deserve all they have—the 
the gratitude a + nee. of 
their flocks. I give passages 
now read, not as ts which 
the defendant followed, but to 
show what was wriiten with ac 

ity very near a cen . 
8 leap liberty now allowed. when 
abuses 
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abuses are much more rank and 
palpable ? I quote one passage 
more of a later date. It is an at- 
tack upon the clergy by one of 
themselves — by a clergyman in 
the neighbouring county palatine 
of Chester, in a liedais and pi- 
ous defence of the Christian reli- 
gion against Paine. It is a vehe- 
ment invective—“ we readily grant 
that the corruptions of Christianity 
shall be purged and done ee 
and we are persuaded the wicked- 
ness of Christians, so called, the 
lukewarmness of professors, and 
the reiterated attacks of infidels 
upon the gospel, shall all, under 
the guidance of infinite wisdom, 
contribute to accomplish this end. 
The lofty looks of lordly prelates 
shall be brought low; the super- 
cilious airs of downy doctors and 
perjured pluralists shall be hum- 
bled; the horrible sacrilege of 
non-residents, who shear the fleece 
and leave the flock, thus despoiled, 
to the charge of uninterested hire- 
lings that care not for them, shall 
be avenged on their impious heads. 
Intemperate priests, avaricious 
clerks, and buckish parsons, those 
curses of Ginictaalictn. shall be 
confounded.” Yet the attorney- 
general shudders at the licence of 
the modern press. These are the 
terms, gentlemen, those reverend 
authors use in speaking of them- 
selves—these their testimonies to 
the merits of one another. They 
are terms not of an enemy with- 
out, but of a friend within; Mr. 
Williams has not taken a leaf 
from their book. I utterly deny 
that he has used one expression 
to the prejudice of the general 
establishment of the Church of 
England. Gentlemen, in order to 
the right understanding of the 
question, it is necessary to remind 
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you, and [ might do it in the words 
of my learned friend, of the oc. 
casion which caused the writip 
now under your consideration, — 
The clergy of Durham were pe- 
culiarly unfortunate, according to 
my learned friend: in truth, they 
were the most injured of bumap 
beings. They felt the deepest 
consideration, and while the na- 
tion were loud and hearty in giv- 
ing expression to their feelings af- 
ter the old manner of English- 
men, and in condemning the pro- 
ceedings instituted against the 
queen, the unexampled oppression 
which was practised, and which 
was followed by needless and un- 
manly persecution—while the na- 
tion sympathized with that illus- 
trious personage, who continued 
to be harassed by her ae 
and expressed aloud their lament- 
ations when her life was closed, 
and her head was laid in the 
grave, then the clergy of Durham, 
though not loud and clamorous 
against the series of oppression, 
and at the untimely and melancholy 
fate of the victim of uwabridled 
power—yet, in reality, did sympe 
thize in the bottom of their reve- 
rend hearts with the feelings of the 
nation respecting sufferings with- 
out precedent. They felt not less 
than others, though they were less 
clamorous. Their grief was too 
deep for woe ; their hearts were 
in reality sorely torn by afffictios. 
This contrast is now represented 
to you by their appointed official 
advocate. The rest of mankind 
felt less sympathy with her late 
majesty, and they more. © talk 
of hypocrisy after this! O tak 
of consummate hypocrites! Out- 
rage feelings, insult common sense! 
Talk of the comparison between 


the fair, honest condemnation of 


Mr. 
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Mr. Williams, and this which their 
counsel is made to say this day! 
tone and voice of the learned 
man literally shook every 
man in his seat in these exclama- 
tions. No effort could repress 
the bursts of applause.) Had 
Mr. Williams known the twentieth 
of this, had the least twink- 
foe of light, which now has _bro- 
ken in upon him, and upon my as- 
tonished view, reached him before, 
this case had never been heard of. 
But can he be blamed when such 
infinite pains were taken to lead 
him astray? Had we not been 
misled by themselves, we must 
have fraternized with them, em- 
braced them cordially, and lament- 
ed that our zeal was less. All 
history, indeed, tells that he who 
feels most, has least expression 
and is the more mute. But when 
we were misled and ignorant as to 
their motives, you will not con- 
sider our conduct surprising, and 
I should even hope that themselves 
will be disposed to forgive us.— 
Nothing could be more natural 
than to expect that all the clergy 
would sympathize with the dis- 
tressed, and be surely attached to 
the cause of weakness in affliction. 
A priori, nothing could be more 
certain, than that a body removed 
from the ignorance and violence 
of other men, and descending from 
that height, when questions such 
as the queen’s involved the dear- 
est interests of morality—nothing 
could be more certain, than that 
the clergy'must feel for her wron 
As Christians, seeing oppression 
m its foulest forms practised to 
gratify feelings entertained in one 
doing ae the judgment, 
, wishes who 


were worth listening to, and see- 


ig civil discord hazarded and 
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provoked, what could be more 
natural than the sympathy of the 
clergy? Then, when innocence 
triumphed, calm, placid satisfac- 
tion at least might be expected. 
When new tortures were resorted 
to, in order slowly to wear out her, 
whom open violence had failed to 
destroy, one would expect at least 
some indication of the loving- 
kindness and tender mercies of 
the gospel. When death put a 
close to her sufferings, and when 
attacks were made, reviling her 
whom they had killed, one would 
hope that if a miscreant, under the 
garb of a priest, had paid court 
to power, and exhausted his ma- 
lignant ingenuity through blind 
fervour of fawning self-interested- 
ness, at least his baseness would 
be arrested by death, and he 
would suffer the tomb to close on 
his victim. At this time the cler- 
gy of Durham did not join in the 
general sorrow, because the op- 
pressor was powerful, and had 
emoluments to give away. They 
received in silence the news of her 
death, whose life they, and such 
as they, combined to embitter and 
afterwards to destroy. They ex- 
erted themselves throughout in fa- 
vour of power, in oppression of 
weakness, and they this day at- 
tempt to cozen you out of a ver- 
dict, by pretending that their feel- 
ings had only been deep hidden 
in their bosom. Their bells chim- 
ed in every peal of joy on occasion 
of a coronation. en an inno- 
cent queen was to be hunted to 
death, then they flocked to meet- 
ings to pour -_ <r to the 
reigning monarch, dispensing 

learned gentleman here entered 
into a minute examination of the 
alleged libel, and contended with 
great 
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great force that it showed strong 
attachment to the establishment.) 
As well might every one who said, 
within the last three weeks, that an 
individual was a disgrace to the 
cloth he wore, be accused of seek- 
ing to undermine the hierarchy. 
If that were the defendant’s ob- 
ject, he would wish the establish- 
ment to be as bad as possible, 
and every member of it to lick 
like spaniels the hand that fed 
them, and snarl and snap at all 
on whom they preyed—to be dis- 
tinguished only by insolence and 
malice and pride. This is not a 
time when the highest trust is to 
be excluded from observation ; 
this is not the age for it. Above 
all, it is not the spirit of the pre- 
sent age, in the 19th century, for 
churches to hide their mysteries in 
the grave of seclusion, and plant 
at their doors flaming mill to 
prevent the prying eyes of inquir- 
ers. I heartily re-echo the remark 
that the church has nothing to 
dread from extreme vigilance. 
Built on a rock, and towering with 
its head to the other world, it pos- 
sesses an imperishable existence, 
and defies all attacks from with- 
out. But we ought to beware of 
corruption, engendering vermin 
and filth within its massy walls. 
Let its members, therefore, above 
all let us, as well for religion as 
for civil policy, set ourselves to 
destroy the vermin which breeds 
in that corruption, and which 
stink, and sting the hand that 
would drive them away. The 
church is said to have suffered by 
not possessing a press. It is not 
so defenceless as my learned 
friend innocently supposes. They 
have used, not to say abused, the 
press against the defendant, whom 
they scandalously and measure- 
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lessly abused. Yet that the press 
has been debased by the defend. 
ant is one of the novelties of this 
day. I do not say that the abuse 
of the press to which I allude, has 
injured much ; but an insect, bred 
in filth, fluttering, buzzing, and 
puncturing, may give as much 
pain, asa wasp. The feeble hand 
that cannot use the sword, takes 
a dagger, and not having wit to 
point it, steeps it in venom, that 
the wound may fester. The de- 
fenceless, is the object of attack ; 
and the growth of scandal for the 
consumption of others, they pro- 
mote. Gentlemen, give no en- 
couragement to such scandal ; re- 
fuse the verdict of an English 
jury; tell them that the English 
press is safe, even from such at- 
tacks as they bring on it. If the 
liberty of the press, and all we en- 
joy under it, is to be sacrificed, at 
least let it not be this day. Leave 
it to be destroyed by arbitrary 
= bartered corrupt par- 
iaments— by an army degraded 
by the lash, and employed to en- 
slave—by a pampered house of 
lords—by a venal house of com- 
mons—by a soldier uniting the 
talents of an usurper with those 
of a captain —to these tools, to 
these legitimate hands, if the press 
must be destroyed, leave the deed 
to be done: but let it not suffer 
with you, whose office and exist- 
ence would be nothing without its 
vigorous alliance. For the sake 
of that hierarchy, against whoma 
fatal blow is now aimed, proclaim 
that light must continue to visit 
every recess of that hierarchy, 
and by that light that its abuses 
must be destroyed. 

Mr. Baron Wood's summing Up 
lasted scarcely five minutes. 


The jury gave a written vee 
a 
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at half-past five in the afternoon 
—“ Guilty of libel against the 
clergy residing in and near the 
city of Durham and the suburbs 
thereof.” This is not a distinct 
count in the information, but only 
an addition in the form—“ and 
particularly the clergy,” &c. in 
the two first counts. The two 
last charges bringing into contempt 
the established church separately. 

Much chagrin was expressed by 
the multitude, who anxiously and 
confidently expected an uaquali- 
fied acquittal. 

8.—A spermaceti whale (a na- 
tive of the South Seas) came on 
shore on the Northumberland 
coast, near Cressweil, where its 
dimensions were taken. By the fol- 
lowing dimensions of the same 
fish taken at a later period, it ap- 
pears that it shrunk two feet in 
length. Length from the tail to 
the nose end, 61 feet ; circumfer- 
ence at the thickest part, 21 feet ; 
from the nose, 37 feet, 6 inches ; 
ditto at the smallest part close to 
the tail, 7 feet, 3 inches; ditto at 
20} feet from the tail, 27 feet, 
6 inches; extreme breadth of 
the tail, 14 feet, 6 inches; from 
the end of the nose to the 
eyes, 21 feet; between its eyes, 
20 feet, 6 inches; length of the 
under jaw, 13 feet, 6 inches ; 
depth of the snout from the up- 
per to the under side, 10 feet, 9 
inches ; upper jaw, length, 18 feet, 
6inches; from the nose end to 
the fins, 24 feet; length of the 
fins, 5 feet, 2 inches; under jaw 

two rows of ivory teeth, 23 
teeth in each row ; the upper jaw 
no teeth, but has cavities to 
fecelve those of the under. It 
only one ‘‘ snore hole” or 
Water spouter. The external skin 


S exceedingly thin, and of a dark- 
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ish colour, and beneath it, imme- 
diately above the blubber, is an 
oily substance of a lead colour. 
The fish is of the species designa- 
ted the spermaceti whale, and 
when first seen was supposed to 
be going at the rate of ten miles 
an hour from north to south, and 
it is thought had injured itself 
among the rocks, as it was evi- 
dently dying. It is reported that 
a law suit is likely to ensue be- 
tween two gentlemen, whose es- 
tates border on the line, as to 
the property in this fish. 

9.—An explosion took place in 
Croft coal pit, Whitehaven, in con- 
sequence of one of the workmen, 
Henry Fitzsimons, having unscrew- 
ed the top of one of sir Hum- 
phry Davy’s safety lamps, in order 
to seek for his beer bottle. Five 
persons were severely scorched, 
and the author of the mischief 
killed. 

A letter dated Christchurch, 
Aug. 9, says, “‘ The awful effects 
of a thunder storm were experi- 
enced here yesterday.—About five 
in the evening the sky became 
suddenly obscured with dense 
clouds, from one of which, nearly 
vertical, and highly electrified, is- 
sued an extremely vivid flash of 
lightning, followed, at an interval 
of about three seconds, by 4. tre- 
mendous and lengthened peal of 
thunder ; the electric fluid entered 
a house at Ilford, about a mile 
from hence, occupied by James 
Ford, and killed his eldest son, 
about seven years of age, and a 
man named Thomas Barnes, who 
was purchasing articles in the 
shop. Two other persons in the 
house were severely scorched ; 
several stones in the floor were 
riven asunder, a | detached 
part of which was forced into the 
ceiling 
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ceiling above. The effects of the 
explosion were felt by many indi- 
vidanie at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

10.—Two men were on Satur- 
day week brought up before Mr. 
alderman Waithman, charged by 
Mr. R. Martin, of Galway, M. P. 
with cruel and violent beating of 
horses in Smithfield, by wantonl 
striking them over the head wit 
the butt-end of a whip, in viola- 
tion of the recent act of parlia- 
ment, to prevent the inhuman 
treatment of cattle. The fellows at- 
tempted to justify their conduct, 
by stating, that the beating was ne- 
cessary to prevent the horses from 
appearing sleepy and dull when 
exposed to sale, and to make them 
show something of life and spirit. 
They were both fined in the miti- 
gated penalty of 20s. 

Glasgow, Aug. 11.—Last night 
about eleven oclock Pp. m. the 
Hercules steam boat, belonging to 
Glasgow, on her way from Gree- 
nock, unfortunately came in con- 
tact with, and run down a boat or 
wherry filled with poor people 
from the Highlands, on their way 
to the southern districts to labour 
during the harvest. Out of 45 
persons on board the boat, only 
five escaped a watery grave, and 
one of these, a woman, was taken 
up in such an exhausted state, 
that she is since dead. One of 
the four unhappy survivors has to 
mourn the loss of his wife, two 
daughters, and a son, by this fatal 
catastrophe. The steam boat had 
out lights, and also ‘a proper 
watch, who repeatedly hailed the 
wherry ; but owing to some fatal 
inadvertence, or probably from 
not understanding English, the 
unfortunate boat continued her 
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course till her escape was impos. 
sible. 

12.—Mr. John Lloyd, late 
lican of the Bag of Nails, at Pim. 
lico, met his death in consequence 
of the wheel of a gig passing 
over his body, in the Now-sead. 

14.— About half-past eleven 
o'clock, a fire broke out in the ex- 
tensive patent rope manuf; 
of Mr.’ Dunleading, of Alfred. 
street, Stepney, which, from the 
confined situation of the adjoining 
buildings, caused considerable 
alarm in the neighbourhood. The 
fire originated in consequence of 
a pan containing a composition of 
pitch and tar, used in the trade, 
boiling over, and in a short time 
the whole of the premises, to- 
gether with a quantity of the stock 
in trade, the whole of the valuable 
machinery, and four houses ad- 
joining, occupied by the workmen, 
were reduced to a heap of bum- 
ing ruins. 

15.—At eight o'clock in the 
morning, a fire broke out in the 
upper part of a warehouse ii 
Sheppy-yard, Minories, chiefly oc- 
cupied by Messrs. Fry and Co. 
of St. Mildred’s-court, as a de- 
pository for coffee. It consumed 
some warehouses, and did material 
damage to a timber yard adjoin 
ing. The wind blowing towards 
Hayden-square, carried a vast 
nuinber of the sparks towards that 
direction; it happened that the 
windows of Mr. Hill's house were 
open, into which the sparks found 
their way, and set fire to the fur 
niture, which was instantly m * 
blaze, and we understand most 
this gentleman’s goods have beet 
consumed. Had it yt for 
the engines being at , 
whole of the premises would — 
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been down ; fortunately it was got 
under before the fire could com- 
municate to any other house in the 


square. 

—A child between three and 
four years old, belonging to Mrs. 
Routh, King-street, golden-square, 
was burnt to death by its clothes 
taking fire. A gentleman passing 
the house, was alarmed by the 
shrieks of the unfortunate child, 
but too late to render any assist- 
ance. The mother, who takes in 
mangling, had left her kitchen for 
a few minutes, when the shocking 
catastrophe occurred. The poor 
child was taken to Middlesex 
Hospital, where it died in excruci- 
ating agony shortly after. 

Exeter, Aug. 15.— An extraor- 
dinary circumstance occurred last 
week at Messrs. Russell and Co’s 
waggon-oflice in this city, which 
excited considerable alarm in the 
neighbourhood.—Some chests be- 
longing to the manager of the 
Exeter theatre were left there to 
be forwarded to Weymouth, pre- 
paratory to which their weight 
was about to be ascertained, ac- 
cording to the usual practice. The 
warehouse-man, who was super- 
intending the weighing of one of 
the chests, suddenly observed a 
smoke issue from it, and had 
scarcely time to inform his em- 
ployers of the circumstance, when 
an explosion, accompanied with a 
hissing noise, like that of a wheel 
rocket, took place within, which 

ced open one side of the chest. 

occasioned _ considerable 
darm, and to guard against any 
danger, the chest was re- 
moved into the street; but so 


mueh was the rumour spread, and 
© magnified by repetition, that 
two fire-engines were promptly 
brought to the premises. e 
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chest, on being opened, was found 
to contain theatrical dresses, and 
a preparation for making what is 
termed “ Greek fire,” which by 
friction or some other cause, ha 
taken fire, and entirely destroy- 
ed the other contents of the chest, 
which were of considerable value. 
This was the extent of the acci- 
dent; but it is extremely fertu- 
nate that it occurred in the day- 
time, when persons were on 
spot; had it happened at night, 
or on the road to its destination, 
the event might have been seri- 
ous.—Erxeter Flying Post. 
17.—A fire broke out in a cot- 
tage at Waterbeach, Cambridge- 
shire ; and such was the rapidity 
of the flames, that in the short 
space of fifty minutes the dwel- 
lings of seven families were burnt 
to the ground. By this accident, 
a considerable part of the furni- 
ture, as well as wearing apparel 
of the inmates, together with a 
barn, a rick of fodder, a cart, 
and other articles were destroyed. 
20.— A shocking occurrence 
took place in the house of Mr. 
Cuttill, merchant of Lincoln, by 
which a highly esteemed servant 
lost his life, and a kind master 
and most worthy man is plunged 
into the deepest distress imagina- 
ble. About two o'clock in the 
morning two female servants, who 
had got up to wash, heard some 
persons, as they believed, attempt- 
ing to get into the house ; 
immediately alarmed Mr. Cuttill, 
and his servant man; the young 
man coming down stairs first, the 
women urged him to go and call 
his master again; he accordingly 
went up, without a light, and met 
Mr. Cuttill, who had armed himself 
with a sword, coming out of his 
room; hearing somebody in the 


passage, 
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passage, Mr. Cuttill demanded 
who was there, and what they 
wanted ? but receiving no answer, 
and being fully impressed with a 
belief that thieves had got into 
the house, and that his own life 
might at that instant be in jeo- 
pardy, he rushed upon him and 
wounded him in the body. The 
young man died on Wednesday 
moming about four o'clock; he 
was 21 years of age, and had liv- 
ed with Mr. Cuttill from his in- 
fancy; his father had also been a 
great number of years in Mr. 
Cuttll’s employment as a meter. 
He could not account for not be- 
ing able to answer his master when 
he demanded who was there ; he 
said he tried to speak, but could 
not. It appeared he had lost 
his presence of mind at the mo- 
ment. 

22.— An alarming fire broke 
out on Thursday afternoon, on the 
premises of Mr. .M. Rivers, of 
Bishop's Sutton, Hants, occasion- 
ed by a spark from a smith’s shop 
adjoining. The flames spread 
with a rapidity that at first threat- 
ened destruction to the whole vil- 
lage, but the prompt arrival of the 
engines from Alresford, accom- 
panied by a great number of the 
inhabitants, who exerted them- 
selves with a praiseworthy activi- 
ty, providentially arrested the 

ss of the flames, but not 
until the granary, stables, two 
barns, and the whole of the out- 
buildings, together with two wheat 
ricks, and quarters of bar- 
ley, were totally consumed. A 
mare and colt, a number of pigs, 
poultry, &c. have fallen victims to 
the flames. The y was in- 


sured. Some unprincipled vil- 
lains taking advantage of this sea- 
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son of calamity, committed vari. 
ous acts of plunder. 

—As Mr. Cooper, a medical 
gentleman, of Adam-street, Bry- 
anstone-square, was passing along 
Windmill-street, Haymarket, about 
eight o'clock, he perceived a small 
child fall from a second floor wip- 
dow on its back close to his feet, 
and immediately turn on its face ; 
it never cried, nor showed any 
symptoms of injury. Mr. Cooper, 
on examining the child, declared 
that it had received no hurt~ 
fact which, extraordinary as it may 
seem, was fully confirmed by the 
subsequent examination of another 
practitioner. 

— An inquisition was taken 
before Mr. Unwin, the coroner, at 
the White Hart, Hooper’s-square, 
Goodman’s-fields, on view of the 
body of John Koops, aged about 
19. The deceased was a German, 
and worked at the sugar-house of 
Mr. Major Rhodes, Hooper's- 
square. He was employed, with 
others, in moving lump-sugar from 
the ground-floor of the sugar-house 
to another floor, which was accom- 
plished by means of a rope witha 
noose, into which the loaves were 
put. Several were vemoved im 
this manner; but in one instance 
the loaf becoming disengaged, un- 
fortunately fell from a height of 
about 20 feet on the deceased's 
head, and killed him on the spot. 
Verdict, Accidental Death. 

At the Stafford assizes, Mr. 
Baron Garrow called the attention 
of the Grand Jury to some impor 
tant alterations which had taken 
place during the present session of 
parliament, in regard to the crim 
nal law. 
of a hat, coat, or apy 
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eatence of transportation, while 
the receiver of money stolen, 
though to ever so great an amount, 
could not be convicted of that 
offence; but now the receiver of 
money, bonds, bills, notes, or 
other securities for money, Is 
equally liable to be convicted, and 
also to a sentence of transportation, 
as if he were the receiver of those 
articles for which he was hereto- 
fore punishable. Malicious man- 
slaughter, as the law stood, could 
only be punished by an imprison- 
ment for one year, even when it 
was of the most atrocious nature, 
and differing from murder in 
technicals only ; now the offender 
may be transported for life, or im- 
prisoned in this country for three 
years. In case of persons per- 
suading servants and children in 
families to purloin articles, the re- 
ceivers of goods so stolen were not 
heretofore punishable; now, if 
they are found guilty of this kind 
of larceny, they may be punished 
by being kept to hard labour, or 
transported. Accessaries, too, be- 
fore the fact, could only be im- 
prisoned for a comparatively short 
time, and receivers could not be 
found guilty where the principal 
had not been so ; now, should the 
principal not be convicted, nor 
even apprehended or found out 
atall, the receiver may be prose- 
cuted and punished. 

A very curious phenomenon has 
cccurred within om few weeks 
« Hickling Broad; thousands, 
aad tens of thousands, of fish have 
died and floated on the water. 
No satisfactory cause has been as- 
“gned for this great and wnexam- 
pled destruction of the fimny tribe. 
Norwich paper. 

Menday night, (Sth inst.) a 
oy about 20 men attacked 
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the house of J, D. Evans, esq. of 
Knockaderry, in this county, be- 
tween the hours of twelve and one 
o'clock. They came round to the 
area of the house, and attempted 
to effect an entrance by removing 
the sill stones under the parlour 
window, so as to prevent any 
noise, and by that means to admit 
one of their body. They were, 
however, fortunately overheard by 
the dogs of the house, who made 
an alarm, which roused two of the 
servant men, who immediately got 
up, and the party finding their at- 
tempt was discovered, made off 
without delay. 

On the night of Thursday (8th 
inst.) an armed party of robbers 
attacked the house of a farmer 
named Daniel Hartnett, residing 
on the lands of Dromtrasna Col- 
lins, near Abbyfeal, the estate of 
De Courcy O'Grady, esq. which 
they burglariously broke open and 
entered, and after threatening him- 
self and family with instant death 
if they made any alarm, they pro- 
ceeded to rifle the house of every 
article portable therein, which they 
carried off. 

Numerous notices have been 
posted within these few days 
throughout the entire barony of 
Dullow, county of Cork, and sur- 
rounding country, signed “ capvain 
Kilproctor,” forbidding the pay- 
ment of tythes, and denouncing 
vengeance against any persons 
who disobey his orders.—Limerick 
Chronicle. 

14.—A most melancholy acci- 
dent occurred in the county of 
Wicklow, by which a young gen- 
tleman of most amiable c e, 


has been suddenly snatched from 
the society where he was univer- 
sally esteemed. The lamented in- 
dividual is J. Pratt, esq. son of 
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general 
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general Pratt, who, accompanied 
by Mr. Drury, drove into the 
county of Wicklow, on Wednes- 
day, on a shooting excursion, in 
an inside car; Mr. Pratt's gun, 
which was unfortunately loaded, 
was placed by his side in the car; 
Mr. Drury observed to him, “ you 
are subject to cold, and liable to a 
sore throat ; put your handkerchief 
round your neck ;” the young gen- 
tleman complied, and in moving to 
adjust his handkerchief, it is sup- 
posed his foot touched the trigger 
of his gun, the muzzle of which, 
by accident, slipped towards his 
side—the piece went off—the 
contents lodged in Mr. Pratt’s side, 
and he expired shortly afterwards. 

Cork, Aug. 16.—Informations 
have been lodged before the Rev. 
Mr. Herbert, a justice of the peace 
for this county, of a very dreadful 
outrage committed in his parish, 
Mourne Abbey, which lies in the 
neighbourhood of Mallow. On 
the night of Saturday last, about 
20 men, well armed, came into the 
parish, went to the houses of seve- 
ral farmers resident in it, and com- 
pelled them to take an oath, 
against paying tythes, &c. Mr. 
Herbert had let to his parishioners 
leases of his tythes for five years, 
on the terms proposed by them- 
selves, and the ruffians enquired 
of the farmers if they had in any 
instance taken such leases ; which 
in general they denied having 
done, but were afterwards intimi- 
dated into a confession of having 
committed this crime against the 
edicts of the new legislators ; upon 
which all who had been convicted 
of dissimulation in this case, were 
seized, dragged out of their houses, 
stripped and flogged upon their 
naked backs with a whip, for vio- 
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lating, as they declared, the 0 
of “ general Rock.” - 

To the above outrages we are 
sorry to have to add, that a notice 
was on last Monday posted on the 
Oven church, threatening with de- 
struction those who should pay any 
tythes. A large body, supposed 
to be White Boys, passed Grange. 
house. ata very late hour on the 
saine night; this notice was taken 
down the next morning by the 
Rev. Mr. O'Riordan, the parish 
priest. Mr. Pratt, the rector of 
the parish, is particularly moderate 
in his tythe charges, and indulgent 
in receiving payment. 


FRANCE, 


Several circumstances, related 
in a debate in the Chamber of De- 
puties on the grant for public edu- 
cation, prove the increasing power 
of the priests, and the pertinacity 
of their efforts to suppress the 
system of mutual instruction, o 
at least to get the management of 
its machinery into their own hands. 
The general conduct of the present 
ministry seems little calculated to 
ensure the permanent tranquillity 
of the kingdom. On their part 
especially, considering the strength 
of the popular prejudice entertain- 
ed against them, it was highly im- 
portant that, in carrying the mea- 
sures which they might deem ex- 
pedient for the stability of the 
throne and the altar, they should 
proceed in a spirit of conciliation. 
Their tone, however, has in gene- 
ral been outrageously opposed to 
conciliation ; and the insults and 
indignities which, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, conscious of their nu- 
merical superiority, they Ts 
Opportunity of pouring on the pe 
a. 8 orators, oe produced av 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary effervescence in the 
minds of the latter, which shews 
itself in a corresponding violence 
of speech and manner. The feel- 
ings on either side are sometimes 
exasperated to such a degree as to 

uce almost universal clamour 
and tumult, during which the most 
unmeasured epithets of abuse are 
launched against eagh other. And 
as the ministerial party exceeds 
its opponents in the proportion of 
three or four to one, the whole 
proceedings are thus made to wear 
the appearance, in the eyes of the 
public, of an attempt, by power, 
to crush the popular party, or, at 
least, to shackle the freedom of 
debate, and to prevent the voice 
of reason and patriotism from be- 
ing heard. 

The debate on the slave trade 
has recently been renewed in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and minis- 
ters were called upon to explain 
the causes why, notwithstanding 
their repeated and solemn pledges, 
this sdlcines traffic continued to 
be carried on so extensively by 
French subjects; and why the 
French cruizers on the African 
coast had been so remiss in the 
performance of their duty. The 
reply of the minister of marine was 
to this effect: —‘* Government par- 
Ueipates in the horror with which 
this infamous traffic is justly re- 
garded ; but in the case of this, as. 

crimes, the repression is 
attended with difficulty. It has, 
however, done all that is in its 
power to prevent the infraction of 
the laws.” This declaration of the 
minister had been uttered only a 
lew days, when there arrived in 
this country three French slave- 
ips, captured in the river Bonny, 
on the coast of Africa, by commo- 
sir Robert Mends. On the 
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approach of the boats of his ma- 
jesty’s squadron, these miscreants 
ranged themselves in order of 
battle, along with three Spanish 
slave-ships, to oppose the search 
and capture of the latter; fired on 
the boats, and killed two men, 
wounding several others. This, 
however, served only to give an 
impulse to the advancing party, 
who pushed forwards, and in a few 
minutes had boarded and carried 
the whole of the slave-ships, with 
about 2000 slaves on board. The 
slaves have been landed at Sierra 


Leone. The Spanish ships were 
condemned there, under our 
treaties with Spain; and the 


French ships were sent to Eng- 
land, to abide the decision of our 
government. 

Voyage of Discovery.—The Co- 
quille corvette, commanded by M. 
Duperrey, lieutenant de Vaisseau, 
the fitting out of which has occu- 
pied some months at Toulon, sail- 
ed from that port on the 11th of 
the present month. She is about 
to undertake a voyage, from which 
results interesting to the progress 
of geography and physical science 
may be expected. The Coquille 
will first sail for the Cape of Good 
Hope. She will afterwards pro- 
ceed to the Great Archipelago of 
Asia, several parts of which she 
will explore, She will also yisit 
the points of the western.coast of 
New Holland, which were observed 
towards the end of the last cen- 
tury and the commencement of the 
present, by rear-admiral. Entre- 
casteux, and captain Baudin : and 
after putting into some of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, dis- 
covered by Cook and Bougainville, 
she will return to France by dou- 
bling Cape Horn. M. Duperrey is 


to avail himself of all the favour-. 
(Gi 2) 


able. 
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able circumstances which this long 
voyage may present, to make dif- 
ferent observations relative to the 
configuration of the globe, the in- 
clination of the needle, &c. Se- 
veral members of the academy of 
sciences, and the office of longi- 
tude, have manifested their zeal in 
communicating to him instructions 
for that purpose. No means which 
could prepare the success of this 
expedition have been neglected. 
The corvette has been fitted out 
with picked seamen. Letters of 
recommendation are furnished to 
the commanders of such foreign 
establishments as the Coquille may 
visit. Finally, the zeal of all the 
superior officers affords reason to 
hope that the mission intrusted to 
them will be executed in the most 
satisfactory manner. 


SPAIN. 


The equivocal and treacherous 
ministers whom Ferdinand has 
countenanced about his person, 
have by late events been super- 
ceded by a patriotic administra- 
tion, which enjoys the confidence 
of the nation, it identifies it with 
the government. 

The king, however reluctantly, 
is obliged to sanction all their mea- 
sures, even to distributing hono- 
rary medals to those who had any 
share in the honour of defeating 
the royal guards on the 7th of July. 
The new ministry are directing 
their first efforts to reform the royal 
household, and, which is a matter 
of no small difficulty in the pre- 
sent circumstances of Spain, to re- 
eruit the treasury. So far from 
being able to raise a loan at home, 
even the ordinary revenue is with 
difficulty collected, especially in 
those parts of the country in which 
the royalists are in any y teat ; and 
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with respect to procuring loans 
from abroad, the risk of a counter. 
revolution, and the known genti- 
ments of the Holy Alliance, are 
unfavourable to the investment of 
property on Spanish security, 


TURKEY. 


The victory over the Turkish 
fleet, and the death of the Turkish 
admiral, appear to have inspired 
the Greeks with fresh spirit, not- 
withstanding the compromise be- 
tween Turkey and Russia. The 
intelligence from Thessaly, Alba- 
nia, and Epirus, is also generally 
favourable to the Greek arms. 
Confiding in their cause, they have 
proclaimed all the coasts in the 
possession of their enemies ina 
state of blockade; a measure 
which has been strongly remon- 
strated against, by Austria in par- 
ticular, on the ground that the 
Greek government has not been 
regularly acknowledged by any of 
the powers of Europe. 

The Turkish government has 
been endangered by its own means. 
The Janissaries revolted in Con- 
stantinople, and, after committing 
frightful slaughters on the unarm- 
ed citizens, threatened the seraglio 
itself. Asiatic banditti were now 
resorted to, and, after a bloody 
conflict, the Janissaries were over 
powered, and the triumph of wick- 
edness was displayed in “ the 
execution of thousands of the 
Janissaries and their adherents. 
The executioners, it seems, could 
not work with sufficient rapidity to 
satisfy the vengeance of their em 
ployers, and the victims “ were 
tied together and thrown into the 


sea. 


RUSSIA. 


This government indicates & 
tivity, 
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tivity and uneasiness. Its gazettes 
have lately contained various de- 
nouncements of liberty and civili- 
zation, and some paragraphs rela- 
tive to the constitution of Spain, 
which portend mischief. The 
Russian army is even said to have 
iven indications of an intelligent 
and perturbed spirit; and Poland 
is reported to be far from satisfied 
with its incorporation with Sibe- 
ria. The emperor, however, is on 
his way to the Congress, to meet 
other potentates and plenipoten- 
tiaries, for the benefit either of 
kings or of people. Time will 
shew; for, happily, neither kings 
nor people can controul events, 
however much they wish or affect 
to do so. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


It is confirmed that Iturbide, by 
astratagem, has contrived to get 
himself nominated emperor of 
Mexico. His proclamation on the 
occasion has reached Europe, and 
isspecious enough. Parts of the 
army, and some of the provinces, 

test against the measure. The 

niards called Montezuma em- 
peror; but he was no more than 
the patriarch or president of his 
people. Old Spain still holds the 
castle of Vera Cruz. 

In Columbia victory attends 
president Bolivar, who has extend- 
ed his territory to Quito in the 
Andes, and to Guayaquil on the 
Pacific ; so that Columbia seems 
likely to include the Amazons, or 

immense tract lying between 
3° S. and 12° N. and from 52° to 
77° W. long. that is, 1700 miles 
by 1000, equal to the United 
States of North America. 
In Brazil, the son of the con- 
stitutional king of Portugal, mani- 
a disposition to maintain the 
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independence of those vast pro- 
vinces, under a mixed form of go- 
vernment. 

In Peru, the republican cause 
appears to retrograde, owing to the 
ambition of San Martin, and his 
quarrel with lord Cochrane. 

Chili and Buenos Ayres have 
become settled independent states, 
under republican forms; and the 
government of Buenos Ayres ap- 
pears to be engaged in works of 
public improvement. 


SEPTEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—A dreadful accident hap- 
pened on board the Fortitude, ex- 
cise cutter, captain Carr. At half 
past eleven o'clock, as the cutter, 
which was moored at Gravesend, 
alongside the Flamer gun-brig, 
was firing the salute, while the 
royal squadron was passing, Rod- 
well, the carpenter of the Forti- 
tude, who was assisting at one of 
the guns, suffered terribly in con- 
sequence of his anxiety to do his 
duty in a creditable manner. The 
guns having been fired more than 
once, and the salutes coming thick 
upon each other, the poor fellow 
omitted to use the sponge, and on 
ramming down a ane an ex- 
plosion took place, by which his 
right arm was so dreadfully shat- 
tered as to render immediate am- 
putation necessary. The opera- 
tion was performed by Dr. Rogers, 
at Gravesend, and it is feared the 
unfortunate carpenter will lose the 
sight of both eyes. 

2.—As one of the itinerant show- 
men was passing through Long- 
lane to Smithfield, the axletree of 
his caravan broke, and discharged 


its cargo into the street. Several 
monkies 
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monkies were instantly seen run- 
ning in different directions, one of 
which took refuge ina cook’s shop, 
to the no small discomfiture of the 
master-cook and his hungry guests. 
Pug, without waiting to examine 
the fill of fare, placed himself by 
a dish of ready sliced plum-pad- 
ding, and, sans ceremonie, helped 
himself; and all remonstrance on 
the part of the cook could not per- 
aie him to relinquish his deli- 
cious repast, until his master, by 
force of arms, dislodged him from 
the luxurious banquet. 

Preston, Sept. 2.—The ceremo- 
ny of ** Preston Guild,” which has 
been so long ardently anticipated 
by the good people of “ oud 
Preston town,’ commenced this 
day. At an early hour the union 
standard was displayed on the 
tower of the parish church, the 
morning was ushered in by the 
ringing of bells, the inspiring 
sound of martial music, and the 
noisy clang of hammers employed 
in the various buildings. The se- 
veral trades and societies were 
ranged under their respective ban- 
ners, and all were actively engaged 
in setting themselves off to the 
best advantage. At half-past nine 
the mayor, accompanied by the 
recorder, Mr. Justice Park, and 
the Reverend Vicar, arrived at the 
town-hall, in a carriage drawn by 
four horses, escorted by a large 
party of the cotton-spinners. His 
worship received the deputation 
from the trades, and the arrange- 
ments being completed, at seven 
minutes past eleven the procession 
started from the parish church in 
the following order :— 

1. The tanners’, skinners’, cur- 
riers’, and glovers’ company; 2. 
weavers, and woolcombers; 3. 
shoemakers; 4. carpenters; 5, 
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butchers; 6. vintners; 7, tailors; 
8. smiths; 9. odd fellows’ go. 
ciety; 10. bricklayers ; 11. plas 
terers; 12. gardeners; 13. print 
ers and bookbinders; 14. free. 
masons; 15. the mayor and cor. 
poration. 

The whole of the persons com. 
posing the procession were dressed 
in new apparel, with sashes and 
rosettes. The banners were the 
most splendid ever witnessed, 
Before the spinners and others 
engaged in the cotton trade, cotton 
trees were carried; and carriages, 
drawn by horses, contained the 
steam engines and different ma- 
chinery employed in that business, 
all at full work, and superintended 
by able workmen, who were chiefly 
dressed in white clothing. 

The procession of the master 
tailors claimed particular notice, 
and excited much laughter from 
its singularity. In a large cara- 
van, decorated with flowers, and 
covered with apple trees, stood 
“ livmg images” of our first pa- 
rents, Adam and Eve; the latter 
personified by a female far ad- 
vanced in years, apparelled in flesh 
coloured clothing, and holding im 
either hand an apple; between 
these worthy representatives of our 
‘general parents,” the serpent 
winding round the Tree of Know- 
ledge was displayed. The smiths 
were preceded by two stout men, 
in antique dresses, carrying axes, 
followed by others, one ‘in nail 
and the other in brass armour. 
The carpenters’ and joiners’ com- 
pany had a splendid effect; each 
man carried a wand, surmoun 
with a square and compass. The 
‘Paradise Lodge of Gardeners 
were greatly admired. A large 
crown of flowers preceded the i 
dividuals composing the lodge, 
together 


- 
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together with poles bearing speci- 
meas of the choicest fruits. Two 
children, raised in a car of flowers, 
surmounted with trees, personified 
Adam and Eve, the serpent being 
ed between them, with a large 
ple in its mouth. The body of 
shoemakers was preceded by a 
cart, in which sat two of the 
“gentle craft,” and a comely 
young woman, all busily employed 
in making understandings. The 
printers and bookbinders came in 
deservedly for a great share of 
public attention. In a large 
vehicle a printing press was seen 
at full work, striking off various 
mottos, which were eagerly pur- 
chased. On one side of the car- 
riage appeared the words, “ Print- 
ing invented 1440,” and on the 
flags, “‘ Lubertas non Licentia,” 
and “ Sit lux et lux fuit.” Next 
came the odd fellows, attired in 
the eccentric dress of their order. 
The freemasons, decorated with 
their several orders, closed the pro- 
cession, and lined the way from 
the town-hall to the church, the 
mayor, recorder, and members of 
the corporation, who proceeded on 
foot, together with the officers of 
the borough, bearing the mace, 
&e. The sermon was preached 
by the vicar, from the 4th verse 
of the 122d psalm; and at the 
conclusion of divine service the 
procession, in the order given 
above, paraded all the principal 
streets of the town back to the 
town-hall, where the bands played, 
“ God save the king,” and “ See 
the conquering hero comes.” The 
Mayor and corporation walked the 
whole of the distance, though the 
rain poured very fast. 
The whole line of procession was 
thronged with spectators, together 
with tops of houses and churches. 
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6.—As some of the hoppers in 
the employ of James Ellis, esq. at 
Barming, were drawing water from 
the well belonging to that gentle- 
man, a boy and girl happened to 
be carelessly playing near the spot, 
just as the bucket was being let 
down : the girl, to avoid the winch 
hitting her, stepped back and fell 
on the bucket, as it was descend- 
ing, and was taken with it to the 
bottom of the well, a depth of 42 
feet, but holding fast by the rope, 
She was miraculously preserved, 
and drawn up again without expe- 
riencing any other injury than a 
few slight bruises. The poor boy, 
we regret to state, did not escape 
so fortunately; the winch, in the 
velocity of its course, struck him 
a violent blow on the head, which 
instantly levelled him to the earth, 
and fractured his skull in so 
dreadful a manner, that he was 
taken up in most a lifeless state. 
A surgeon from Maidstone was 
immediately procured, and on ex- 
amining the head, a eng of the 
brain was found exuding from the 
wound; he ina most skilful man- 
ner operated on the fracture, and 
extracted all the parts of the bone 
pressing on the brain, and, asto- 
nishing to relate, although he took 
from the head at least two spoons- 
ful of the brain, yet the boy, who 
bore the operation with much com- 
posure, retains all his faculties, 
and hopes are entertained of his 
recovery. 

— Three workmen, employed 
in the tunnel of the Thames and 
Medway canal, were killed by the 
falling of several tons of chalk upon 
them. 

7.—Mr. Thornton, an eminent 
builder, committed a most dread- 
ful act of suicide at his residence, 
No. 2, York-place, Peery Herseme. 

t 
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It appears he was in his 60th year, 
and latterly was observed to be 
rather in a disturbed state of mind, 
which caused Mrs. T. to employ 
a person to attend him. On Fri- 
day night last the deceased retired 
to his chamber complaining of ill- 
ness, but slept well during the 
night. In the morning, after Mrs. 
T. got out of bed, the deceased 
expressed a desire to have a little 
water-gruel, and on its being made 
the servant took it up stairs. On 
opening the door she was shocked 
at finding her master on the bed 
bleeding profusely from a deep 
wound on the side of the throat. 

Waterford, Sept. 9.—On Fri- 
day, Captain Richard Devereux, 
of the ship Success, of London, 
Mr. Henry Smith, jun. and Messrs. 
Moses and Patrick Devereux, all 
of Rose-lane, with a sailor lad of 
the Success, went down the river 
in a sail-boat of the” Success, on 
a party of pleasure. On their re- 
turn, a little after seven o'clock in 
the afternoon, the boat went down 
in consequence of a sudden squall, 
somewhat to the north of the Pas- 
sage. We are concerned to say 
that the four gentlemen were lost. 
They were all unmarried young 
men of the very first character. 
The sailor saved himself. 

The following is a deplorable 
instance of the shocking conse- 
quences attending the use of spring 
guns :—As Mrs. Whirly, of King’s 
county, was walking in her gar- 
den, she stood on a spring gun, 
by which both her legs were shot 
off. It was half an hour after- 
wards she was found dead by her 
servants, who were alarmed by her 
long absence.— Dublin Freeman's 
Journal. 

11.—An Inquisition was taken 
at the Three Tuns public-house, 
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Short's-gardens, Drury-lane, op 
the body of Dennis Liney, a child 
seven years of age, who met with 
his death under the following cip. 
cumstances :—The parents of the 
deceased lived in a two pair front 
room, in Short’s gardens. About 
one o'clock on Tuesday afternoon, 
the deceased was found lying un. 
der a stone five feet long, which 
had been standing on end against 
the wall. How the accident hap. 
pened was not known, as no per- 
son was witness to it; but it was 
supposed he was climbing the 
stone, which caused it to fall upon 
him. He was found in that situa- 
tion by a boy who went into the 
yard for a jug of water. He died 
in five minutes after. 

Coast of Caithness, Lybster Vil- 
lage, Sept. 11.—** This morning, 
a most unexampled scene of dis- 
tress took place on our coast, The 
early part of the night of Tuesday 
(yesterday) being uncommonly 
calm and serene, almost all the 
herring-boats from the Ord to 
Wick put to sea—alas ! how many 
of them never to return again. 
About midnight, the wind veering 
to the south blew a tremendous 
gale; during the remaining part 
of the night the most intense anxi- 
ety prevailed amongst the relatives 
and friends of the poor fishermen, 
nor did the appearance of the 
morning tend to diminish the ge- 
neral distress— scarcely any of 
the boats had been able to find 
shelter during the night, and but 
few of them, even so late as seven 
o'clock this morning, had succeed- 
ed in gaining the harbour of Wick, 
or any of the creeks to the south 
of it. Soon after this hour, the 
writer of this intelligence reached 
the small fishing station of Folligo 
in time to witness a most distress 
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ing and melancholy scene—a boat 
fom Forse, with four men on 
board, swamped within 200 yards 
of the mouth of this creek, situ- 
ated near three miles to the north 
of Clythness, and he is sorry to 
say, that notwithstanding the most 
earnest entreaties he could use to 
induce the fishermen of that place 
to put off from the shore to the 
assistance of their fellow-creatures, 
not one of them had the courage 
to stretch out a saving hand to 
these unhappy men, perishing be- 
fore their eyes. Of the great pro- 
bability of success in their enter- 
prise, the writer entertains not the 
slightest doubt, as a boat with 
only two oars, had very nearly 
succeeded in rescuing the unfor- 
tunate sufferers. For nearly an 
hour, he watched the boat slowly 
and gradually drifting on the point, 
the men sitting up to their waists 
ia water, without oars, and their 
sul down; having apparently 
abandoned all hope of saving 
themselves, but, as it were, alter- 
nately looking to the shore for 
assistance, and to the two-oared 
boat; which, by the manly exer- 
tions of the crew, seemed almost 
within their despairing grasp. Ip 
a moment, however, the sinking 
boat was dashed on the face of 
the rock, and the unfortunate 
wretches were for an instant seen 
faintly struggling for their lives in 
the waves, within twenty yards of 
Humerous seafaring men, looking 
on with the coldest apathy and 
rence. 

“A boat from Clyth perished 
near Ulbster, with all on board, 
including a father and two sons. 
At this very moment (four o’clock) 
the wind fare most tremendously 
from the SW, and some boats have 

nh seen out at sea holding on 
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by their nets, which, it is to be 
feared, may be overwhelmed by 
the continwed and increasing seve- 
= of the gale. We would now 
only throw it out as a suggestion 
to the goverument of this great 
maritime country, whether it may 
not be worth their while, as a mat- 
ter of state policy, if not of com- 
mon humanity, to expend some 
few thousand nds in forming 
safe harbours, for the sake of af- 
fording protection to that most de- 
serving and industrious portion of 
the community, the fishermen, 
who are obliged, in the daily and 
nightly exercise of their profession, 
to expose themselves in all sea- 
sons, and in all weathers, along 
this most dangerous and rugged 
coast. It is well known that many 
of the inlets. now used as fishing 
stations, are capable of being con- 
verted into safe and commodious 
harbours at a comparatively trifling 
expense.” —Jnverness Journal. 

15.—About nine o’clock in the 
evening, as George Church, a 
journeyman glazier, at St. Alban’s, 
was at the George Inn, in the par- 
lour, with the company smoking ; 
he laid his pipe down, fell seals, 
and instantly expired: he was a 
very steady man, and had been 
twice to church, and was as well 
as usual that day. He has left a 
wife and three children to lament 
his loss. 

17.—Nine young men, book- 
binders, in the employ of Mr. 
Camp, Barbican, agreed to make 
a holiday, and clubbed two shil- 
lings a-piece for the purpose of 
hiring a boat, the rest of the mo- 
ney to be spent. They proceeded 
to Westminster-bridge, where they 
hired a six-oared cutter; and with- 
out a waterman they rowed to 


Kew, where they dined and spent 
the 
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the day: on their return in the 
evening about dusk, when be- 
tween the Red House and the 
Eag'e, one of the party, Thos. 
Bean, rose up rather hastily, for 
the purpose of relieving one of his 
companions at the oar, and he 
fell headforemost into the river: 
Thos. Buchan, who sat next him, 
in his endeavours to save him, fell 
in likewise. R. Marks, another 
of the party, instantly stripped 
off his coat and jumped in to save 
them, when they grappled him 
hard, and the three sunk to rise 
no more alive. The survivors 
rowed instantly to the Red House, 
where they gave an alarm, the 
drags were procured without de- 
lay, and several boats went to the 
spot; the bodies were dragged for 
ull past 12 o'clock, but without 
success. Bean was about 24 years 
of age, and a widower with one 
child ; Buchan was a single young 
man; and Marks left a wife and 
two children to lament his loss. 
18.—The following sad catas- 
— was discovered about eight 
o'clock in the morning, at the 
house of Villiers Surtees, esq. in 
Devonshire-place. It appeared 
that as the watchman was going 
his rounds on the preceding even- 
ing, he observed the shutters of 
the house not closed as usual, and 
knowing that the family was out 
of town he kept a good watch on 
the premises, until the serjeant of 
the night came up, when he in- 
formed him of the circumstance, 
who told him to remain there; 
this he accordingly did, even after 
the watch had left. About the 
hour above mentioned Sellars, 
Roberts, and Toombs, constables, 
repaired to the spot, when to their 
surprise they observed through the 
rails and the windows of the house- 
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keeper's room, something lying on 
the floor having the appearance of 
a female. The constables instant} 
got over the area gate, and enter. 
ed the room by throwing up the 
sash, when they directly perceived 
the housekeeper lying with her 
face on the ground, her arms were 
across, and a white handled knife, 
such as was used in the house, 
was by the side of her right hand, 
near her throat. The deceased 
was covered with blood. Two 
surgeons were immediately sent 
for, and on their arrival they ex- 
amined the deceased, and found 
that she had cut her throat; she 
was completely cold, and the opi- 
nion of the medical gentlemen was, 
that the rash act had been com- 
mitted several hours. Inthe course 
of the morning, Mr. Rawlinson, 
one of the magistrates, being in- 
formed of the occurrence, repaired 
with several of the officers to the 
house, and very minutely inspect- 
ed every apartment, in order to 
ascertain if any plan had been 
laid to break in or rob the pre 
mises, but nothing of that descrip- 
tion whatever was perceptible—the 
furniture was in its usual situation, 
and the property deposited in the 
closets and cupboards was per 
fectly secure. ‘The magistrate, 00 
leaving, left William Hewit, the 
chief officer belonging to the 
Mary-le-bone establishment, 
care of the house. From the minute 
inspection that was taken, theve 6 
not the least doubt but the act was 
committed by herself. A dispatch 
was sent off early on Wednesday 
morning to Mr. Surtees, who was 
about 91 miles from town, inform- 
ing him of the circumstances. 
deceased was a middle-aged Wo 
man, and had lived with the family 
about six years. 


19.— 
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19.—An inquest was held at 
Camberwell Workhouse, on the 
bodies of John Denford and 
Samuel Bulcraige, who were kill- 
ed, on Tuesday last, by the burst- 
ing of a steam-boiler on the pre- 
mses of Messrs. Cleaver and Yard- 
ley, glue manufacturers, on the 
banks of the Surrey Canal. — 
James Park, a young man in the 
service of Messrs. Cleaver and 
Co., stated that there was a steam 
boiler without the other works on 
his master’s premises, which was 
used in the making of glue, and 
that his employment was to take 
care of the fire. On Tuesday 
last, about five in the afternoon, 
he saw Bulcraige about three 
yards distant from the boiler, and 
Denford coming in at the door. 
The machine was charged, and 
working at thirty-eight degrees to 
the square inch, which was much 
below its strength, as it was war- 
ranted to work at 150 degrees. 
Mr. Horton, the manufacturer, 
wished it te be tried at 40; and, 
while the witness was throwing 
more fuel on the fire, he felt a 
rumbling under his feet, and im- 
mediately attempted to run away. 
When about three yards from the 
fire, the rafters fell in and knock- 
ed him down. Before he had re- 
covered himself, Thomas Denham, 
a workman in the upper floor, fell 
upon him. At this time he was 
completely enveloped in steam, 
but it was not sufficiently strong 
0 raise the skin. The timber 
having fallen in such a manner as 
to protect him from injury, he was 
enabled to scramble out. On 
reaching the yard, he heard Mr. 
orton groaning under a heap of 
rubbish. He heard a report simi- 
lar to that of loads of stones be- 
ing shot from a cart. Before the 
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accident took place, Bulcraige 
said he would not mind standing 
by the machine if it was 60. Mr. 
Cleaver, and Mr. Frazier, the en- 
gineer, were also standing by at 
the time, and both of them receiv- 
ed injuries. At the moment of 
the explosion he did not remem- 
ber seeing any thing of the de- 
ceased men, but he afterwards saw 
Bulcraige taken out quite dead, 
and Denford died soon after. Mr. 
Yardley was likewise on the pre- 
mises, and was at the instant en- 
gaged in pointing out the strength 
of the steam to Mr. Horton. The 
boiler was nearly four tons in 
weight; it was almost new: it 
was never sound, and had been 
twice before repaired. It was the 
new work that was torn away.— 
Examined by several jurors.—He 
received no instructions as to the 
quantity of coals he was tg put 
into the furnace ; he was just go- 
ing to add fuel to get the steam 
up to 40. One of the men who 
was killed came from Birming- 
ham, but he never heard him. say 
that the boiler would burst. Mr. 
Charles Yardley one of the pro- 
ae was standing with Mr. 
razier, Mr. Horton, and Bul- 
craige, by the side of the boilers, 
when he heard something give way, 
and he instantly considered that 
an accident would happen, but he 
did not apprehend it would be so 
serious as it was. He afterwards 
found the rupture was increasing, 
and endeavoured to leave the 
place, but was knocked down by 
bricks, which fell upon him ; he 
got up, and in attempting to make 
his way out, he was again beaten 
down; he, however, succeeded in 
getting over the ruins into the 
yard, but the steam took such an 
effect upon‘his eyes that he had 
no 
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no idea of the extent of the mis- 
chief till he surveyed the build- 
ing from the yard. The machine 
was being proved, but it was at 
work much below what its pre- 
sumed strength was. It was made 
at Birmingham, and was gua- 
ranteed to resist a pressure of 
150. The engineer ie first ex- 
amined it, pronounced it perfectly 
safe, but soon after it was put up, 
it leaked when worked at 30, and 
it was then sent back and repair- 
ed; on being again fixed up it 
was still found to be imperfect, 
and it was determined to have it 
entirely re-bottomed; that was 
accordingly done, and Tuesday 
was the first time it was brought 
into action since those repairs had 
been done. It was constructed 
of wrought iron, and the engi- 
neer who made it referred the 
witness to Whitbread’s brewhouse 
to examine some of his manufac- 
ture, which was worked at a much 
higher pressure than the one in 
question. He did not remember 
seeing either of the deceased men 
in the manufactory, and thought 
the whole of the buildings were 
blown up before he left them, but 
he could not recollect how he got 
out of the ruins. Denford was a 
labourer, employed about the fac- 
tory, and Bulcraige was Mr. Hor- 
ton’s foreman. Mr. John Brown, 
a surgeon of Camberwell, stated 
that he had examined the bodies, 
and that on Denford he found 
several bruises, but not sufficient 
to occasion death; he was much 
scalded. His death was occasion- 
ed by suffocation, from the brick 
dust thrown up. Bulcraige had 
several contusions, ovarticular! 

one on the head, which was vo | 
ficient to occasion his death.— 
John Angel, a coal porter, in the 
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employ of Mr. Rix, whose wharf 
is about twelve yards from Messrs 
Cleavers’, heard the explosion, 
and saw a column of steam rise jp 
the air; he went directly to the 
premises and saw them in a 

of ruins. The first person he say 
was Yardley, who directed him to 
look for Horton, on removi 
some rubbish he fonnd him lying 
on his face. There was a quan 
tity of bricks over his head, which 
protected him ; he was, however, 
very much bruised. After releas- 
ing Horton he searched after the 
deceased. Denford was found 
nearly upright against a door post. 
Near his head there was a piece 
of timber, but there was not much 
rubbish about him. He was much 
scalded; he never spoke. Bual- 
craige was found near the door, 
about ten yards from the boiler, 
quite dead. The Jury consulted 
for about ten minutes, and returm- 
ed a verdict, “ That the two men 
were accidently killed by the burst- 
ing of a steam boiler.” 

—A few days ago as Mrs. Car 
rington, wife of the Rev. Mr. Car- 
rington, was preparing some fancy 
work at the residence of her fe 
ther, W. Adair, esq, of Heather- 
ton Park, near Wellington, some 
varnish, which was __ heating, 
caught fire, and the blaze commu 
nicating to Mrs. Carrington'’s 
dress, she was instantly in flames. 
Mr. A. Adair, her brother, ran © 
her assistance, ahd covered his 
sister's face with one of his hands, 
while with the other he endeavour- 
ed to extinguish the flame, which 
we lament to state, was not sup 
pressed until Mrs. Carrington wa 
dreadfully burnt; and notwith- 
standing the prompt attendance 
of eminent surgical assistance, the 
unfortunate lady died. 


FRANCE. 
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FRANCE. 


The Parisians have been lately 
amused with the dedication of a 
statue to the memory of Louis 
XiV. one of the greatest tyrants 
and most cruel persecutors of mo- 
dern times; if such be the model 
held up to the present and future 
monarchs of France, what can be 
expected but a repetition of the 
same crimes—or a new revolu- 
tion ? 

The French papers have been 
chiefly filled with the continuation 
of the trials, in the assize court 
of Poictiers, of General Berton 
and his accomplices, for the late 
yn oe at Saumur; and with 
the details of another course of 
state trials, in Paris, of 25 prison- 
ers, for the conspiracy at Rochelle. 
In the former, Berton and five of 
his ascociates have been condemn- 
ed to death, and eight others have 
been sentenced to heavy fines and 
imprisonment ; in the latter, four 
have been capitally convicted, 
seven are to be imprisoned, one is 
liberated, but placed under thir- 
teen years of police superintend- 
ance, and thirteen are acquitted. 
These trials strongly display the 
agitated state of public feeling in 
France; a state of things not 
likely to be remedied by the strik- 
ing partialities which seem to in- 
fluence the judicial tribunals in the 
conduct of trials affecting points 
of state policy. The guilt of the 
condemned parties in these trials 
appears to be established, and 
there is little room to doubt that 
the ringleaders wished to effect 
4 revolution. But some of the 
Proceedings on their trials, even 
if we allow the final decision to 
be substantially just, were no bet- 
ter than a mockery of justice.— 
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Berton was denied the privile 
of choosing his own patrons 
and counsel, of whom he is stated 
to have known nothing, and with 
whom he refused to communicate, 
was arbitrarily thrust upon him by 
the court, and that for the mere 
purpose of obviating a technical 
inconvenience, it being provided 
by the law that conviction shall 
not take place until the counsel of 
the accused shall have been heard 
in his defence. On this occasion 
the assigned counsel refused to 
act; and under these circum- 
stances Berton was exposed for 
several days to a rigid cross ex- 
amination from the bar and the 
bench, and, quite in opposition to 
British notions of jurisprudence, 
was subjected to interrogatories 
directly tending to self-crimina- 
tion. To add to this glaring in- 
justice, the name of M. Drault 
(the advocate who had refused 
to obtrude his services as coun- 
sel upon a man who denied him 
his confidence and protested 
against his appointment,) was by 
a summ order of the court, 
struck off the list of advocates. 

The trials of the conspirators 
led to other judicial proceedings. 
Four journalists have been found 
guilty of “ incorrectness and bad 
faith” im reporting these trials, 
and have been punished by im- 
prisonment, and also by a prohi- 
bition, for a certain period, to 
publish any of the proceedings of 
courts of justice. 

The intercourse of France with 
Great Britain, since the termina- 
tion of the war, has already open- 
ed the way to the adoption of 
several useful projects and bene- 
volent institutions from this coun- 
try; and we are happy to learn, 
that one point, not the least um- 


portant 
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portant point, towards which pa- 
triotic and enlightened persons 
among our neighbours are direct- 
ing their attention, is the amelior- 
ation of their judicial system.— 
We, however, have much also 
which requires amendment in our 
own system of criminal jurispru- 
dence: and, most unquestionably 
in what regards our administra- 
tion of civil law, we might bor- 
row very advantageously from the 
beautifully arranged and simpli- 
fied code of our neighbours, 


SPAIN. 


A civil war continues to rage in 
the northern parts of Spain, and a 
war of words in the capital and 
throughout the country. The 
constitutionalists, elated with their 
late triumph, have adopted severe 
measures against their opponents, 
and some disturbed districts have 
been placed under martial law. 
They also appear to have com- 
mitted an act of great injustice in 
the case of Elio, the royalist go- 
vernor of Valencia. Under the 
late ministry he had been tried for 
cruelties towards the revolutionists 
and condemned to death, but had 
been pardoned. Since the acces- 
sion of the present ministry to 
power, he has been tried again, 
convicted, and publicly strangled. 
The king is not permitted to quit 
the capital. The irritation of the 
anti-constitutionalists is of course 
increased by these proceedings. 
Their troops entitle themseives the 
Army of the Faith, and their cause 
has a powerful hold on many of 
the people, from the force of their 
religious habits and prejudices, 
which the liberal party have pro- 
bably too little respected, or may 
even have outraged with no spar- 


ing hand. Scepticism and. infi- 
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delity, on the one side, and Popish 
error, superstition, and bigotry, 
on the other, prevail, we fear 
among the majority of the actiye 
members of the contending sides ; 
though doubtless many indivi. 
duals of the revolutionary party 
are zealous Catholics, and some 
of their opponents sceptics. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Amsterdam, September 19. —- 
Yesterday, at noon, one of the 
most dreadful and destructive 
fires broke out here that has hap- 
pened in this city for many years, 
The new Lutheran chapel, on the 
north-east side of the Singel, is 
burnt down, together with some of 
the adjacent buildings. The 
church was observed to be on fire, 
about half-past one, and a little 
after two it was all in flames. The 
heat was so great, that all efforts 
to save the nearest houses were 
necessarily renounced. It was 
felt at the distance of two streets 
on the Torensluis, and opposite 
the church it was insupportable, 
notwithstanding the breadth of the 
Singel. The sight of the lofty 
cupola in flames was dreadful but 
sublime. The copper which co- 
vered it, and which flew in large 
sheets through the air, coloured 
the flames with various tints of 
blue and green, which were spee 
dily mingled with the brighter 
flames of the ardent spirit, and 
the dark yellow smoke of the oil 
with which the adjacent ware- 
houses were filled. On account 
of the violence of the fire, and 
the falling sparks, the vessels 
nearest the Singel, over which a 
very strong east wind fortunately 
drove the thick smoke, had to re- 
move to another place: it does 


not appear that any of them have 
recel¥ 
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received much damage. The fine 
church thus destroyed, and of 
which little remains but the wall 
round it, which is 10 feet thick, 
was erected in the years from 
1678 to 1681, chiefly by voluntary 
donations. 

The fine dome was built on the 
model of that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and, as well as a semicir- 
cular building adjoining, covered 
with plates of copper, which were 
brought from Sweden, duty free, 
by permission of King Charles 
XI. On the platform of the ad- 
joining back buildings there was a 
Cnietate of rain water, to be 
used in case of fire. We do not 
know whether it has been of any 
service on this occasion. 

The fire seems to have broken 
out in the loft where the plumber 
had been at work, and spread so 
rapidly that the church was all in 
flames in half an hour, and soon 
communicated to the neighbour- 
ing houses and warehouses, some 
of which being full of spirits of 
wine, and other inflammable sub- 
stances, added to the fury of the 
conflagration. The greatest praise 
is due to the firemen for their ex- 
traordinary exertions, and we are 
happy in not having heard of any 
accident of great consequence, 
only that one of the firemen re- 
ceived some severe bruises on the 
neck and hands, another on the 
hands only. The whole inside of 
the church is destroyed, the walls 
only remaining. Happily the 

papers were saved, as 

well as some valuable articles from 

the Consistorial Chamber. Six 

elling houses and nine ware- 

8 are entirely or nearly de- 

4 ; some others are damag- 
ed, but not to any extent. 
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ITALY, 


The following is an extract of a 
letter from Venice:—‘* On the 
25th ult. this city was visited with 
one of the most tremendous storms 
that we ever recollect to have 
heard of. The wind blew with an 
impetuosity impossible to be de- 
scribed. The howling of the tem- 
pest, the incessant streams of 
lightning, the prolonged rolling of 
the thunder, the crash of windows, 
chimnies and tiles, carried terror 
into the most courageous hearts. 
The full consequences of this hor- 
rid affair have been dreadful. All 
the vessels at anchor in the canal 
suffered more or less; three of 
them were sunk; the surface of it 
was covered with fragments of 
gondolas; the lead upon the 
ehurches and several edifices was 
torn up, and carried to an mm- 
mense distance. To all this scene 
of horror must be added the tor- 
rent of hailstones, the smallest of 
which were the size of a walnut, 
and many of them weighed from 
seven ounces to a pound. iThe 
number of persons killed is not ex- 
actly known; but the bodies of- 
137 have been taken up, who pe- 
rished by the fall of the hailstones, 
chimnies, &c. or were suffocated 
by the wind. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Congress has begun to as- 
semble at Vienna, whence, it is 
said, it will shortly be transferred 
to Verona. The emperor of Rus- 
sia has already reached the Aus- 
trian capital. The duke of Wel- 
lington has left England to a 
there as the representative of his 


Britannic majesty. To this august 
meeting Europe is now — 
wi 
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with the utmost expectation. Her 
peace is in its hands. 


TURKEY. 


The reports of the late alleged 
Greek successes are not only dis- 
puted, but the Turks are aflirmed 
to have driven their opponents 
from the Morea itself. But most 
of the ramours unfavourable to the 
Greek cause arrive through chan- 
nels not accustomed to give favour- 
able views of their proceedings. 
The relief from the fear of Russian 
aggression On the north, will of 
course have given to the Turks a 
formidable opportunity of concen- 
trating their forces against the un- 
disciplined Greek insurgents. At 
Constantinople, the ferocity of the 
populace towards the Christians 
has been much better restrained 
than formerly; owing, we sup- 
pose, to the recent stipulations 
with Russia. On the death of the 
patriarch, a few weeks since, the 
Greeks were permitted to assemble 
peaceably to elect a new one, and 
their choice was approved. 

Constantinople, September 3.— 
Aleppo, the capital of Syria, and 
-one of the most beautiful cities of 
the Ottoman empire, has _ been 
visited by an earthquake, resem- 
bling those which laid waste Lis- 
bon and Calabria in the last cen- 
tury. The first and most severe 
shock occurred on the 13th of 
August, about ten in the evening, 
and instantly buried thousands of 
the inhabitants under the ruins of 
their elegant mansions of stone, 
some of which deserved the name 
of palaces. Several other shocks 
succeeded, and even on the 16th 
shocks were still experienced, 
some of which were severe. Two 
thirds of the houses of this popu- 
lous city, containing 200,000 in- 
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habitants, are in ruins, and alow 
with them an immense quantity of 
valuable goods of all kinds from 
Persia and India have been de. 
stroyed, 

“ According to the first ac. 
counts of this event, which through 
alarm may have been exaggerated, 
the number of the sufferers amounts 
to from 25 to 30,000. A 
them is one of the best men in the 
city, the imperial consul-general, 
the chevalier Esdras Von Piccotto, 
Having escaped the danger of be- 
ing buried under the ruins of his 
own house, he hastened with some 
of his family towards the gate of 
the city; but as he was passing a 
khan, a new shock occurred, and 
a wall fell down which buried him 
and those with him. Tartars who 
have arrived from Damascus re- 
port that they saw the whole po- 
pulation of Aleppo encamped in 
the environs. They state that se- 
veral other towns in the pachalat 
of Aleppo and Tripoli, particular- 
ly Antioch and Laodicea, have 
been destroyed by this earthquake. 
The captain of a French ship also 
has reported that two rocks at the 
time of the earthquake had arisen 
from the sea in the neighbourhood 
of Cyprus, which is almost under 
the same latitude as Aleppo. 

“ As soon as the Arabs and the 
Bedouins of the Syrian desert ob- 
tained information of the calamity 
which had befallen Aleppo, they 
hastened in hordes to exercise 
their trade of plunder in that im- 
mense grave. Behrem Pacha, 


however, drove them back, # 
also executed several Janissaries 
who had committed depredations 
among the dead bodies and ruins. 
‘“‘ The great number of unburied 
bodies, in this extremely hot period 
of the year, has produced poe: 
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tial efuvia, and obliged the un- 
fortunate inhabitants to seek for 
refuge in some remote district.” 

The Tartar who brought the in- 
telligence, announced that the 
French consul, and the French in- 
terpreters, had fortunately escaped 
from that disaster. 


AMERICA. 


Society for Colonizing the Free 
People of Colour.—This society 
have purchased an extensive and 
valuable tract of country at Mesu- 
rado Bay, on the coast of Africa, 
situated between five and six de- 

esof north latitude, consisting 
of an island in the mouth of the 
river, which extends a considerable 
distance, and occupies the whole 

. The Mesurado empties in- 
to the Atlantic, and is stated to be 
about 300 miles long; its head 
waters being near those of the 
Niger and the Gambia, and take 
their rise on the north-east side of 
achain of mountains, called the 
Long Mountains. This situation 
is represented as being high and 
healthy, and it is supposed will be 
an net station to us—that it 
will afford relief and refreshment 
to our vessels of war cruising on 
the African coast, and to our mer- 
chantmen engaged in the East 
lndia trade. 

It appears by the treaty between 
captain Stockton, of the United 
States navy, and the kings and 
headmen of Cape Mesurado, viz. 
ane Peter, king George, king 

a, king Long Peter, king Go- 
Yernor, and king Jimmy—that the 

¥e-mentioned royal and great 
men have agreed to accept the 
following valuable consideration 
(paid in hand) for the territory 
purchased :— 


Six muskets, one box beads, two 
1822. 
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hogsheads tobacco, one cask gun- 
wder, six iron pots, one dozen 
knives and forks, one dozen spoons, 
six pieces blue bafta, four hats, three 
coats, three pair shoes, one box 
pipes, one keg nails, twenty looking 
glasses, three pieces handkerchiefs, 
three pieces calico, three canes, 
four umbrellas, one box soap, one 
barrel rum—and to be paid, the 
following: three casks tobacco, 
one box pipes, three barrels rum, 
twelve pieces cloth, six bars iron, 
oue box beads, fifty knives, twenty 
looking glasses, ten iron pots dif- 
ferent sizes, twelve guns, three 
barrels gunpowder, one dozen 
plates, one dozen knives and forks, 
twenty hats, five casks beef, five 
bbls. pork, ten bbls. biscuit, twelve 
glass tumblers, and fifty shoes.— 
Philadelphia Evening Post. 
INDIA. 

Lieutenant Collett, of the Bombay 
army, having heard that a very 
large tiger had destroyed seven in- 
habitants of an adjacent village, 
resolved, with another officer, to 
attempt the destruction of the mon- 
ster. Having ordered seven ele- 
phants they went in quest of the 
animal, which they found sleeping 
beneath a bush. Roused by the 
noise of the elephants, he made a 
furious charge on them, and lieu- 
tenant Collett’s elephant received 
him on her shoulder, the other six 
having turned about and run off, 
notwithstanding the exertions of 
the riders. The elephant having 
shook off the tiger, and lieutenant 
Collett having fired two balls at 
him, he fell, but again recovering 
himself, he made a spring at lieu- 
tenant Collett. Having missed his 
object, he seized the elephant by 
her hind leg, and having received a 


kick from her, and ano ball, he 
let go his hold, and fell a second 
(H) ume. 
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time. Supposing that he was now 
disabled, beutenant Collett very 
rashly dismounted, with the reso- 
lution of killing him with bis pis- 
tols; but the tiger, who had only 
been crouching to take another 
spring, flew on lieutenant Collett 
and caught him in bis mouth. 
The strength and intrepidity of the 
licutenant, however, did not for- 
sake him; he immediately fired 
his pistol into the tiger's body: 
and tinding this had no effect, he 
disengaged his arm with all his 
force, and directing his other 
pistol to his heart, he at last de- 
stroyed him, after receiving 25 
severe wounds. 


OCTOBER. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


2.—A young woman in Weller's 
Place, Pancras, last Wednesday 
tried to put an end to her exist- 
ence, by taking a dose of poison, 
supposed to have been opium. She 
soon became insensible, and lifeless 
to all appearance. Mr. Davies, 
aneighbouring surgeon, was sent 
for, who immediately poured down 
some medicine, through a tube in- 
troduced into the nostril (the teeth 
being completely locked), which 
soon produced vomiting. By a 
little more medical assistance, she 
gradually recovered the use of her 
senses, and is now nearly well. 
This was the second time that she 
had attempted to destroy herself. 

3.—We understand that the 
farmers in the parish of Hartland, 
have bound themselves not to use 
their thrashing machines for three 
years, in order to give more labour 
to the poor. Many farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Bideford have 
also laid up their machines. On 


' ) * -s October. 
the night of Thursday se’nnight, 
some imcendiaries set fire to the 
premises of Mr. Graddon, of Wip- 
ston estate. and Mr. Nicholls, of 
Brightly Barton, two highly re. 
spectable farmers, in the parish of 
Chittlehampton, near Barnstaple, 
whereby a barn, with 50 bushels of 
wheat, two linhays, containing 
thrashing machines, out-houses, 
&c. were destroved. It appears 
the farms area mile apart; and, 
as there was an interval of half an 
hour between the fires, it is sus- 
pected the same party were con- 
cerned. It is supposed that the 
diabolical act was committed on 
account of thrashing machines be- 
ine used on the farms. We un- 
derstand that anonymous letters 
had been found on the premises, 
threatening the lives and property 
of the occupters.—Exeter Alfred. 

9.—Between West Wycombe 
and Stoken church, the Glocester 
and Hereford van was broken into, 
and robbed of several parcels, by 
pulling them out behind, and 
throwing them in the road, with 
the intent of picking them up ina 
cart, which the robbers had handy 
for that purpose; but, fortunately, 
while the thieves were gone for the 
cart, a Mr. Treacher, of High Wy- 
combe, who was returnirg home at 
the time, disturbed them, and they 
immediately set off, leaving their 
plunder behind, nine parcels o 
which Mr. Treacher put into bis 
cart, and carried to West Wy 
combe, where he left them for the 
owners. The thieves, it is sup 
posed, took the road to London; 
they were about five in number. 
The same evening the other Glo- 
cester and Bristol van was rob 
about Beaconsfield of several par 
cels, with which the thieves % 
clear off. 


11.—Betwee 
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11.—Between the hours of seven 
and eight, Maidstone and its 
neighbourhood was visited by a 
heavy storm of rain and lightning, 
which came from the westward. 
The rain fell in torrents, and the 
lightning was awfully vivid. It 
was with much difficulty the drivers 
of the stage coaches, both on this 
and the Dover road, could manage 
their horses, so frightened were 
they at the broad flashes that 
played around them, and which, 
wm two or three mstances, com- 

letely enveloped the coaches in 
akind of blue flame, that for the 
moment blinded the passengers. 
Soon after the storm had subsided, 
a beautiful lunar rainbow made its 
appearance almost due north.— 
This interesting object, which was 
plainly observed by many of the 
habitants of this town, presented 
a curvature embracing a consider- 
able span, and the dark and rain- 
fraught clouds that occupied the 
back ground, displayed this richly 
diversified arch of beauty to con- 
siderable advantage. 

12.—A young man, having the 
appearance of an embarrassed 
gentleman, was observed walking 
about Hyde-park, near Cumber- 
land-gate, in such an agitated 
manner as to excite the attention 
of passengers. After doing this 
for some time, he beckoned to a 
boy, who proceeded towards him, 
on which he presented a letter to 
him, and directed him where to take 
it. The boy received some money 
from the unfortunate young man, 
who then walked some distance 
from Cumberland-gate with a hur- 
ned step, and taking a large pistol 
fom his pocket, he placed the 
muzzle to his mouth, and instantly 
pulled the trigger. His head was 
completely shattered, his brains 
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flew in various directions about 
the park. He dropped the pistol, 
fell back, and it is almost needless 
to say, that he was dead. Several 
persons proceeded towards the 
corpse, and information was car- 
ried to St. George’s workhouse, 
Mount-street, and the body was 
carried thither in a shell. On 
searching the pocket of the de- 
ceased, a letter was found, direct- 
ed to a person residing in Clerken- 
well, to whom a communication 

was forwarded of the sad event. 
14.—The following very sin- 
gular occurrence took place at St. 
Thomas's hospital :—About nine 
o'clock at night, a gentleman was 
passing up Fish-street hill, and 
having made too free with the 
‘* sparkling glass,” was unable to 
preserve his balance, and by some 
means slipped from the curb-stone, 
and rolled over and over, till he 
rolled under the bellies of the 
leaders of a Greenwich coach that 
happened to be coming down the 
hill at the moment. ‘The coach- 
man, on being called to, with all 
alacrity pulled up his horses, and 
many of the foot passengers ran to 
the gentleman’s assistance, who to 
all appearance was killed; for he 
neither moved a limb nor spoke a 
word. As usual in these cases, a 
shutter was procured, and on it 
was laid the body of the supposed 
lifeless man, which was borne on 
the shoulders of four men to the 
hospital. On their arrival in the 
surgery, the body was placed very 
gently on the table for inspection, 
and Mr. Mason, one of the dressers, 
promptly attended with his instru- 
ments for operation. Onthat gen- 
tleman being introduced to the un- 
fortunate man, who had never 
spoken a syllable, to the amaze- 
ment of the body carriers, and to 
(II 2) all 
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all around, he jutnped on his legs, 
and d—d them all for murderers, 
and putting himself in a position 
for boxing, offered to fight the 
dresser for a “ rump and dozen.” 
The porters, watchmen, and other 
servants of the hospital, were now 
called into action, and for some 
time the place was kept in confa- 
sion: and it was not till the young 
man who attends the surgery was 
knocked down by the intruder, 
that he was kicked out at the hos- 
pital gates. 

15.—Two men who were at 
work at a slate quarry, near Ca- 
melford, belonging to Messrs. 
Rosevear and Sloggatt, having 
charged a hole with powder for 
blasting, were ramming down the 
charge, when the iron bar strack 
against a piece of spar, and caused 
a premature explosion, by which 
the unfortunate men were so 
dreadfully injured, that one of 
them, named Bray, died shortly 
after having his leg amputated 
above the knee; the other, named 
Kellow, has an arm and a thigh 
broken, one of his eyes destroyed, 
and a finger torn off, so that but 
little expectation is entertained of 
his recovery. Bray was unmar- 
ried ; Kellow has a family.— West 
Briton. 

Yarmouth, October 16.—This 
coast was visited on Sunday night 
last with a most dreadfal gale of 
wind from the N. E. which came 
on about half past ten o'clock, and 
continued with unabated fury till 
mid-day on Monday, when it mo- 
derated. The gale was so sudden, 
that there was no time for prepa- 
ration, and consequently man 
vessels, it is feared, must have suf. 
fered in the early part of it. The 
beach, for a considerable distance 
to the northward of this place, is 
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covered with pieces of wreck 
Ships and fishmg-boats were ob. 
served running through our reads 
for shelter, some with the loss of 
masts, and others in a very dis. 
tressed state. In the course of 
the day, an alarming report was 
very prevalent of the loss of the 
Ranger, revenue cutter, captain J, 
Sayers, belonging to this station, 
and as the day advanced, the re- 
port became more general. The 
anxiety and fears of the wives and 
relatives of the persons who were 
on board the Ranger was truly dis- 
tressing ; they were seen runnihg 
about in the most agonizing dis- 
tress seeking for information, but 
none could be obtained to satisfy 
their pitiable state of suspense. 
In the evening, however, all doabts 
on the subject were removed, as 
mtelligence was broaght of her be- 
ing lost otf Hasborough Gap dur- 
ing the gale, and that every soul 
on board had perished. The crew 
of the cutter consisted of thirty- 
eight persons m all; out of which 
number there were seven men on 
shore at Cromer, at the time she 
was lost, and one man sick on 
shore at this place; so that the 
number of the unfortunate sufferers 
is thirty, including the a 
Mr. Bellard, the mate. e wreck 
of the cutter came on shore during 
the night, bottom upwards; % 
did also the body of the mate. 
Several other bodies belonging to 
her have since been picked up 
upon the beach. 

Canterbury, Oct. 17.—Yestet 
day morning the inhabitants of St. 
Paul's, Longport, and Lady Woot- 
ton’s Green, were thrown into con 
sternation by a tremenduous notse, 
nearly resembling the roar of ca- 
non, and supposed by . to be 
an earthquake; most 0 
. eagerly 
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eagerly left their beds to ascertain 
the cause of alarm, which they 
soon discovered to be the suddea 
demolition of that fine monument 
of ancient architecture, called St. 
Ethelbert’s Tower, the most con- 

icyous ornament of those sublime 
ruins, St. Augustine’s monastery. 
The south and west fronts, cor- 
roded by the hand of time, and 
probably materially injured by the 
late winds and rain, fell with a 
tremendous crash, overwhelming 
every thing that lay inthe way. It 
is calculated that not less than 
1000 loads of materials have fallen 
in the Fives’ Court, the garden 
belonging to Mrs. Hills, and in 
the meadow belonging to the Kent 
and Canterbury hospital, the in- 
mates of which were exceedingly 
terrified, The remainmg side is 
somuch shaken, that it must be 
removed. Thus suddenly is de- 
stroyed one of the finest specimens 
of the architecture of the monastic 
ages. Ethelbert’s Tower was 
named in honour of king Ethelbert, 
a Kentish monarch, who reigned 
over this country from the year 
860 to 866, during which period 
St. Augustine, a monk of the Ro- 
man church, came over as a mis- 
sionary, and obtained favour with 
the monarch, who embraced the 
christian faith, and bestowed upon 
the fraternity the site of the mo- 
wastry, with many important ap- 
pendages. The tower was built 
about the year 1047, and the then 
wchbishop (Eadison) contributed, 
with many others, to its erection. 
Hasted, in his history of Canter- 
bury, says—‘* When we enter the 
site of the monastery, the first ob- 
ject is Ethelbert’s tower, whose 
beauty, though much defaced, 
specially by sacrilegious hands of 
te years, will witness to succeed- 
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ing ages the magnificence of the 
whole, when all steod complete 
in their glory together.” Ethel- 
bert’s tower, the original form of 
which was a square, was composed 
of flint and stone; there were the 
remains of a stone staircase, lead- 
ing to the top; it is supposed te 
have been used asa belfry. The 
side walls were formed of arches 
of the most exquisite workmanship, 
exhibiting the zeal and liberality 
of the professors of religion at the 

riod of its erection. The adjoin- 
ing chapel or chancel has long 
been used as a fives’ court, to 
which, and the adjacent bowling- 
green, the citizens resort to spend 
their summer evenings. 

23.—In the afternoon, between 
three and fouro’clock, Mr. Thomas 
Fledgley, a respectable shopkeeper 
at Lewisham, Kent, drove up in a 
slight chaise cart, to the door of 
Messrs. Martin and Cutler, the 
cornfactors, in Fleet-market.— 
Having ordered some corn in the 
morning, he called to take it home 
with him. Mr. Fledgley was in 
the act of putting the horse-bag 
on the horse’s head, when the ani- 
mal suddenly started off and ran 
with alarming speed up Fleet-mar- 
ket and along sia Mr. 
Fledgley still keeping fast hold of 
the shafts of the cart, and endea- 
vouring to check the career of the 
infuriated horse. When opposite 
the house of Mr. Goldsmith, the 
chemist, in New Bridge-street, Mr, 
Fledgley was unfortunately jammed 
between his own and a town cart 
that was coming towards him}; 
and, shocking to add, was killed 
on the spot. Mr. Fledgley hag 


left a wife and family to bewail his 
untimely death. 
26.—For some time past, vast 


numbers of workmen have been 
employed 
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employed in erecting 30 alms- 
houses near the archway at High- 
gate, for the aged poor belonging 
to the mercer’s company, and, in 
order to coinplete the buildings, it 
was found expedient to remove an 
immense pile of earth, that was 
dug from the road at the time the 
archway was under the process of 
building, and which has remained 
ever since standing on the side of 
the road a considerable height. 
Navigators have been clearing the 
same away for the last three or 
four days in barrows, and shooting 
it some distance off. On Saturday 
morning, while some of the exca- 
vators were waiting for ther turn 
to have their barrows filled by 
those who were digging away from 
the foundation of the pile: in con- 
sequence of undermining too far, 
the upper part fell in with a tremen- 
dous crash, and, shocking to re- 
late, five of the navigators were 
buried underneath. The groans of 
the unfortunate persons were dis- 
tinctly heard by their fellow la- 
bourers, who, with a degree of 
alacrity which deserves the greatest 
credit, set about digging away the 
earth, and in a few minutes, happily 
extricated four of the poor fellows 
from their perilous situation ; they 
were severely contused and nearly 
smothered, but they soon recover- 
ed. The fifth, an aged navigator, 
who acted as foreman, and who 
had been employed in the excava- 
tions at the archway and regent’s 
canal, was found almost crushed 
to atoms, yet he was still alive. 
The unfortunate old man was con- 
veyed on a shutter to the Archway 
Tavern, where he received every 
medical assistance that could be 
obtained, but he died in a few 
minutes after. 

Lately, an itinerant and very 
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poor woman, while journeying to 
this town, was accosted bya sturdy 
and ‘ sour-looking” Irishman, at 
a lonely part of the Castle-Donelas 
road, and commanded, in no very 
gracious terms, “‘ to deliver up her 
money.” The good woman replied, 
“that she had no money to de- 
liver ;” and her story appearing a 
true cne, the villain rudely tore 
from her shoulders a pretty good 
shawl, with which he immediately 
made off, deaf to her entreaties 
and regardless of her tears. Bye- 
and-bye, however, a band of blythe- 
hearted carters appeared, to whom 
the woman communicated her mis- 
fortune, and who, learning that the 
robber was not far off, politely re- 
quested her to step into one of the 
carts, that she might point out the 
culprit in the event of their over- 
taking him. This purpose, by dint 
of smart driving, they soon accom- 
plished. Pat, of course, denied 
that he had ever seen the woman 
before ; *‘ but facts are chiels that 
winna ding;” and the appearance 
of the shawl, which was found lurk- 
ing in a secret corner of his wallet, 
shut his mouth in a moment.— 
The carters next deliberated what 
was to be done, and, forming 
themselves into a sort of court- 
martial, they condemned the now- 
confessing and supplicating crimi- 
nal to the mitigated punishment of 
30 lashes. No sooner said than 
done. Pat was forthwith ordered, 
and even assisted, to strip to the 
very buff, while a carter elevated 
his whip, “ surcharged with angry 
thwack ;” and, on the word being 
civen, acquitted himself in a style 
that would have done no discredit 
to the most accomplished Jack 
Ketch in the country.— Dumfnes 
Courier. 


Lunar Iris, or Rainbow by 
Moon- 
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Moontight.—The Iris Lunaris is so 
seldom seen that Dr. Plot asserts 
in his history of Oxfordshire, that 
he knew several learned and em- 
gent observers who never saw one 
in their lives; and that Aristotle 
noticed only two in fifty years. 
An exceedingly interesting Iris, of 
this description, which made its 
appearance nearly due north, was 
distinctly observed by several per- 
sons in the neighbourhood of Bos- 
ton about half-past eight o'clock 
on Saty day evening. ‘his bow 
in the heavens was every way 
complete; the curvature entire, 
though its span was extensive ; 
and the altitude of its apex seem- 
edtobe more than 20 degrees. 
With that blackness of darkness 
which the rain-fraught clouds had 
then assumed in the back ground, 
this white Arch of Beauty formed 
a striking contrast ; whilst several 
stars in the constellation of the 
Bear, which were, for a time, con- 
spicuous above, imparted addi- 
tional grandeur to the scene. 

— Among other signs of distress 
in the agricultural districts, may 
be noticed the number of paro- 
chial schools on the national sys- 
tem which have ceased to be car- 
ned on. In this small county 
alone (Dorset) six parishes have 
been deprived of this means of 
educating their children ; and we 
are acquainted with more than one 
village where the farmers have 
declared their inability to sacrifice 
the smallest sum for the support 
of gratuitous education; while 
the ministers, unwilling to forego 
$0 powerful an instrument of mo- 
rality and religion, take upon 
themselves the whole of the ex- 
oo. with a trifling assistance, 

m the central school.—Sher- 

Paper. 
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Capt. Scoresby’s recent dis- 
coveries in the Greenland seas, 
extracted from a letter addressed 
to the Editor of the ** Annals of 
Philosophy,” by Dr. Trail, of 
Liverpool :— 

“The Baffin, the ship of our 
friend Capt. Scoresby, jun. arrived 
here on the 19th inst. (Sept.) from 
Greenland, with 195 tuns of blub- 
ber, the produce of nine whales. 
The Bathn obtained her cargo 
principally near the east coast of 
Old or West Greenland, which has 
been named Lost Greenland, from 
the long period in which it was 
invisible to Europeans. Within 
sight of this interesting country, 
Capt. Scoresby remained for three 
mouths, and in the intervals of the 
fishery employed himself in mak- 
ing observations on the geography 
and natural history of this hitherto 
almost unknown country. ‘The 
result, I understand, is a real sur- 
vey of the coast from lat. 75 N. 
down to 69, comprising in extent 
(reckoning the various indenta- 
tions and sinuosities observed) of 
about 800 miles! The coast visit- 
ed by Capt. Scoresby is a continu- 
ation toward the north of that on 
which were planted the ancient 
colonies from Iceland, the fate of 
which is still veiled in such deep 
obscurity. 

“Capt. Scoresby discovered 
several very extensive inlets ; some 
of them indeed, it was ascertained, 
penetrate at least 60 miles within 
the general cut of the coast, and 
even then were without any visible 
termination. From the number 


and extent of these inlets, from 
the direction which some of them 
pursue, and from the many islands 
with which the coast is flanked, 
Capt. Scoresby believes the whole 
country to be a vast assemblage 

of 
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of islands: and he has grounds 
for concluding, that some of the 
inlets are passages communicating 
with Baftin’s Bay. 

‘“‘ But this is not all. The gene- 
ral form of the land was found to 
be so very unlike what is repre- 
sented in our maritime charts, that 
only three places laid down could 
be recognized; and the error in 
the longitude of these, according 
to most of the charts, was no 
less than 15 degrees. 

“* Captain Scoresby landed on 
various parts of the coast, and in 
some of the bays; and on each 
visit to the shore discovered traces 
of inhabitants, some of them 
apparently were recent. In one 
place he met with a consider- 
able hamlet of deserted huts, 
among which were many graves. 
About this place he obtained many 
fragments of the domestic and 
fishing utensils of the inhabitants. 
Though the weather at sea was 
generally cold, the thermometer 
being about 38 or 40 degs. Fahr., 
on the hills near this hamlet it 
was hot and sultry, and the air 
swarmed with musquitoes. 

“Capt Scoresby has made a 
large collection of plants and of 
minerals, especially of rocks; he 
has also brought some zoological 
specimens. Animals of the higher 
orders were rare in that country, 
but he shot a white hare, and 
caught an animal of the genus mus, 
with a short tail. 

“The high degree of interest 
which Capt. Scoreby’s discoveries 
in this quarter must excite, will, I 
trust, induce him to publish his 

journal, which, according to his 
invariable laudable custom, is kept 
with great care. 

‘To you, who know the enter- 
prising genius and_ philosophic 
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spirit of Capt. Scoresby, his suc. 
cess will cause much more plea- 
sure than surprise. When we 
see how much he has accomplish- 
ed without any other means than 
that of a private individual ep. 
gaged in an arduous and anxious 
occupation, we cannot help regret- 
ting that the government of this 
great commercial country has not 
seized the opportunity of employ. 
ing the individual attention and 
talents of Capt. Scoresby in pro. 
secuting his researches, no less 
conducive to the advancement of 
science, than to the glory of our 
country. 


FRANCE. 


France is now in a very unquiet 
state ; and the extraordinary vigil- 
ance of the police shows that this 
at least is the feeling of the go- 
vernment. ‘Two of our country- 
men, Sir Robert Wilson and Mr. 
Bowring have come under its no- 
tice. We are not surprized tha 
the former, considering the part he 
took in the liberation of Lava- 
lette, should be an object of jea 
lousy with the present ministers, 
or that he should have been or- 
dered to leave the country. The 
latter was arrested at Calais, and 
is detained in prison, confined aw 
secret, ona charge of conveying 
treasonable letters to this country. 
No official proceedings have yet 
transpired, and we are led to ex- 
pect that there will be an early 
judicial investigation of the al- 
lered delinquency. Mr. Bownng 
was the bearer of fifteen letters; 
but he professes himself to have 
been wholly unapprized of their 
contents. 

A young aeronaut of the name 
of Fassy, lately made an ascet- 


sion at Marseilles, which was very 
neat 
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near proving fatal to him. At five 
ein the evening the balloon 
arose in the presence of numerous 
spectators ; the hasty disappear- 
ance of the object of their atten- 
tion soon spread general alarm, 
when they again perceived the 
balloon, and discovered that it had 
lost its spherical form, and was 
falling with great rapidity. The 
most dreadful conjectures were 
now formed, and every one crowd- 
ed to the spot where M. Fassy in- 
tended to have descended. Soon 
they learnt that he had come down 
in perfect safety near the hamlet 
of St. Charles. The cause of the 
rapid fall which had so justly 
alarmed the spectators was as fol- 
lows :—M. Fassy having arrived 
at a great height, encountered 
contrary winds, which forced his 
balloon in every direction. He 
then thought of descending, and 
toaccomplish this he pulled the 
silken string of the valve ; but the 
latter being placed on the lower 
side of the machine, was so tight- 
ened within the folds, which were 
gummed, that it could not leave 
open to the gas a free passage. 
The aeronaut saw himself reduc- 
ed to pass the night in the air, or 
to burst his balloon; this last 
course seemed to him dangerous, 
and he adopted one which might 
have precipitated him six thousand 
et. Standing upright in his va- 
cillating bark, he drew towards 
him the valve by grappling with 
the balloon. He then broke it 
with an admirable presence of 
mind ; but the gas evaporating too 
speedily, he came down with great 
rapidity. M. Fassy, however, as 
an able navigator, had reserved 
his ballast for this decisive mo- 
ment. On the point of being 
Precipitated to the earth, he threw 
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out his bags and his anchor, and 
the machine suddenly lightened, 
slackened its fall, and left the 
aeronaut the means of descending 
safely. 


SPAIN. 


The royalist and democratic 
parties continue in a state of open 
war. Skirmishings have occur- 
red in some of the provinces, but 
have produced nothing decisive as 
to the relative strength of the par- 
ties. The liberals have generally 
obtained the advantage over their 
opponents, but the latter are 
so buoyed up by the supposed fa- 
vourable regard, if not the ex- 
pected assistance, of France, 
Austria, and Russia, that matters 
are not hkely to find their adjust- 
ment so speedily as they would if 
all hope or fear of foreign inter- 
ference were at an end. 

The session of the extraordma 
Cortes was opened on the 7th. 
The king delivered his speech in 
person, attended by the queen. It 
is remarkably strong against the 
ultra-royalist party. 

The financial exposition ac- 
knowledges a general failure of 
the revenues, and the difficulty of 
either paying present claims or 
raising funds for the future. A 
loan of nearly ten millions ster- 
ling is necessary ; and how, in the 
present distracted state of Span- 
ish polities, this money is to be 
raised, it does not seem very easy 
to devise. 

The president of the Cortes, in 
reply, assured his majesty of the 
determination of the Cortes “ to 
provide for the urgencies of the 
state, to rid the nation of the 
bands of factious which infest the 
various parts of her territories, to 


make arrangements with foreign 
powers 
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wers, and to place the military 
aws and the criminal code in har- 
mony with the existing institu- 
tions.” 

An augmentation of the army 
was moved on the 8th: its pre- 
sent force is 51,000 infantry, and 
6,500 cavalry. To these the go- 
vernment means to add 37,956 
infantry, and 7,637 cavalry. Sir 
W. A‘Court, the British minister 
to the court of Madrid, arrived 
there by way of Irun, on the 25th 
of September, and was received 
with great marks of respect. 


PORTUGAL. 


The kingdom of Brazil has at 
length, by asolemn decree issued 
by the prince regent, formally 
thrown off its submission to the 
mother country. Portugal seems 
to have no chance of restoring 
her power in that quarter; and 
will therefore do well to ensure, 
with as good a grace as possible, 
the commercial advantages she 
may probably obtain from her re- 
lationship with her independent 
offspring. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


Junction of the American 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean.— 
This magnificent work, calculated 
to improve prodigiously the com- 
merce of New York, goes on no- 
bly to its completion. In a few 
months more by means of this 
Grand Western canal, our vessels 
will pass from the ocean to the 
inland seas. In executing this 
work, which does great honour to 
its projector, nearly ten thousand 
men are said to be employed. We 
are also informed that another 
canal, about forty miles in length 
is intended to be cut from Pro- 
vidence to Worcester, which will 
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still further facilitate the transit of 
goods from New York to the jp- 
terior of Massachusetts.—A men. 
can Paper. 

Captain Franklin has succeed. 
ed in surveying the northern 
coast of North America, from the 
mouth of Copper Mine River, for 
more than 500 miles to the east. 
ward. He found the mouth of 
that river in lat. 67 deg. 48 min., 
which is 4 degrees less than what 
Hearne made it; and no point of 
the coast to the eastward exceed- 
ed 68 deg. 20 min. ; in one place 
it came down to 66 deg. 30 min, 
to the Artic Circle. The sea was 
studded with innumerable _ is- 
lands, between which and the 
main land was an open channel of 
water, four or five miles wide, and 
from ten to forty fathoms deep, no 
ice whatever, but some small 
masses here and there adhering 
to some rock or promontory ; all 
of which is highly favourable to 
the success of Captain Parry, who 
however couid not have arrived ou 
the part of the coast to which 
Captain Franklin nroceeded, until 
the latter had letc .t on his returm, 
which was on the 25th of August, 
and at which early period the win- 
ter set in, and continued with 
great severity, though, as every 
body will remember, we had 10 
winter at all in England. 

On the 5th of September, on 
their return by land, a snow-storm 
occurred, which covered the earth 
with two feet depth of snow ; this 
was the forerunner of all the mis 
fortune that befel the party. 4" 
musk-oxen, the rein-deer, the bul 
faloes, and immense flights 


birds, immediately hastened away 
to the southward. ‘Their pre 
visions were all expended, no fire- 
wood was to be had; the hoge 
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of dragging their baggage through 
thesnow induced them to leave 
their canoes behind. With great 
dificulty, and in the utmost dis- 
ress from cold and want of food, 
they reached the Copper Mine 
River, which lay between them and 
Fort Enterprise, where they had 

ssed the previous winter, and 
where they expected to find a sup- 
ply of provisions. There was no 
wood to construct a canoe, or 
even a raft, and eight days of the 
only fine weather during the whole 
season were lost in fruitless at- 
tempts to cross the river, which 
was at length effected by a sort of 
boat or basket of rushes, which, 
with the utmost difficulty and 
danger, carried over the party one 
by one, filling every time with 
water. 

From this moment the Cana- 
dians began to droop, and before 
they reached their destination, not 
less than eight of them perished 
from cold and hunger, the whole 
any having subsisted almost 
wholly on a species of lichen 
which grew on the rocks, and b 
gnawing pieces of their skin 
cloaks. With exactly the same 
hard fare, and sometimes even 
without that for two or three days 
together, the five Englishmen, 
Capt. Franklin, Lieuts. Hood and 
Black, Dr. Richardson, and an 
English seaman, supported them- 
selves by their buoyant spirits, and 
did all they could to cheer up the 
desponding Canadian hunters, but 
imvain : they became insubordinate, 
refused even to go out in search 
of game or firewood, straggled 
away from the rest of the party, 

frequently laid themselves 
down on the snow, indifferent as 
fo what might befall them. With 
most anxious desire to pre- 
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serve their lives, Dr. Richardsor 
and Lieut. Hood consented to re- 
main behind to attend to three of 
these infatuated people, who were 
unable from weakness to proceed. 
Two of them died, and the remain- 
ing one, a good marksman, and 
more vigorous than any of the 
party, became so savage, and so 
ungovernable, that he refused to 
endeavour to shoot any thing to- 
wards their subsistence, or even 
to fetch a little firewood, which 
Dr. Richardson and the English 
sailor were obliged to do; and 
while the savage was left alone in 
the tent with Lieut. Hood, the 
latter being indisposed and — 
over a little fire, he shot him wi 
his musket through the head, and 
killed him on the spot. After this 
he became more violent than ever, 
his looks were wild, and he mut- 
tered threats that could not be mis- 
taken, so that Dr. Richardson, 
for his own safety, and that of the 
sailor, who had been a most faith- 
ful companion, found it necessary 
to get rid of the monster, by shoot- 
ing him through the head. Thus, 
of twenty persons which composed 
the expedition, ten have perished ; 
eight through cold, famine, and 
fatigue, and two by violent deaths; 
but the rest of the party, after al- 
most unparalleled sufferings, have 
returned to their friends and their 
country. It must be highiy gra- 
tifying to the naval officers, that 
in their absence they were not for- 
gotten, but that each has received 
a step of promotion in the service. 
Lieut. Hood was an excellent offi- 
cer, and an accomplished young 
man, who, among other acquire- 
ments, was an admirable draughts- 
man. 
It will be seen by the following 
article of intelligence from — 
ist, 
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list, that Lieut. Franklin and the 
rest of the gentlemen composing 
the above expedition, have arrived 
safe in England :— 

Yarmouth, Oct. 15. — Arrived 
in the roads the Prince of Wales 
Hudson’s Bay ship, Davidson, 
from York Factory, all well; 
brought home Capt. Franklin, 
Dr. Richardson, Lieut. Buck, and 
the gentlemen composing the land 
expedition for the purpose of dis- 
covering a north-west passage, 
who landed at Stromness. A gen- 
tleman also landed with despatches 
for the company. 


WEST INDIES. 


Accounts arrive daily of the 
depredations of piratical marauders 
in the Western Seas. 

The following is a correct state- 
ment of the plunder of the ship 
Edward Protheroe, of Bristol, on 
Monday 10 a, m. 19th of August, 
1822, opposite Saddle-hills, coast 
of Cuba : 

‘“* As the Edward Protheroe was 
standing in towards shore, a 
schooner hove in sight, bearing to 
W. which had, on first seeing, the 
appearance of a drogger, with a 
boat at her stern; when we tacked 
the schooner was within musket- 
shot, fired three muskets, and or- 
dered us to heave to (at which 
time several bigs and ships in 
sight) and sent our boat on board ; 
but finding our {boat at stern to 
cause detention, they immediately 
hoisted their boat out, and came 
alongside with ten men, who had 
the arance of savages, armed 
with drawn swords, knives, and 
pistols ; after boarding, they drove 
all ship’s company down the fore- 
hatchway, when some kept guard, 
remainder came on quarter-deck, 
and surrounded the captain, and 
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Messrs. Fedden and Smart, 
sengers. The captain they th 
a with dcnth, desving a eri 
across his throat several times 
and said the rope was ready oa 
board the schooner for 
him, if he did not immediate 
deliver up his property, and jj 
monies on board, the ships mani. 
fest-papers, and parcels, which 
they tore to pieces and threw 
about the deck ; they took all the 
captain’s money, plate, two 
watches, one silver ditto chrono. 
meter, sextant, charts, writing 
desk, with all its papers; they 
then proceeded to Messrs. Fed. 
den and Smart, who delivered up 
all their property, but having sus. 
picion that Mr. Smart had money 
concealed below, they beat him 
cruelly with a naked sword, 
threatening his life ; during which 
time another boat came alongside, 
full of armed men ; they then or- 
dered the crew up from below, and 
desired the captain to follow their 
schooner in towards shore, and 
get the anchor ready; in the act 
of the sailors getting the iron ca- 
ble from below, they cruelly beat 
and cut them. They ran the ship 
on a reef, as the crew were Cul- 
ting the anchor from the bows; 
they then ordered the hatches w 
be taken off, and all the coffee 
to be hoisted on deck, part of 
which they lowered into the boat 
They ordered the ship's company 
to unbend fore and ;main gallent 
sails, flying gib, &c., and took 
sails from sail-room, colours, 


awning from quarter deck, &e.; 
they even ordered boom and iroas 
from aloft, with a quantity of run- 
ning rigging, blocks and tackle; 
likewise water, beef, bread, pe 
and other provisions, with ¢ai- 
djes, paints, and two Compaen 
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and plundered the cabin of all its 
sores, breaking and destroying 
every thing that came to hand, 
will continuing their cruelty ; they 
wok the whole of the captain's 
wearing apparel, beds, and linen. 
Messrs. Fedden and Smart were 
served in the same manner, nor 
were the ship's company exeinpt ; 
the steward, being a black, was 
srved in a most shocking man- 
ner, by being cut and stabbed m 
several places: they ransacked 
the ship fore and aft, and took all 
live stock, wines, &c. and destroy- 
ed all the medicines, and were 
about continuing further devasta- 
tion when hailed from the schoon- 
erto board a brig to leeward; they 
left as then, and proceeded to the 
brig: during all this time the 
sup was beating very heavily 
onthe reef, and it required the 
greatest exertions of the captain 
and crew to get her off, which they 
did at 10 Pp. m. after being oblig- 
ed to slip her cable. 

“ Lat. 28. 40. long. 79. 40. 

“The above is vouched by the 
signatures of 

“Wm. Atkinson, Master. 

te i Clouter, Chief Mate. 
“Eymer Fedden, ” 
“ James Smart, Passengers. 

Statement of Wm. Cook, mas- 
ter of the brig Industry, of and 
from Jamaica to St. Thomas’s.— 
“Wednesday, the 7th of August, 
at daylight, Saddle Hills (Cuba) 
bearmg south, distance about eight 
leagues, observed a schooner in 
our wake, carrying all by the wind 
ict the etwas tack, as ourselves : 

t breezes and clear; going per 

log about two and a half knots — 
wind E .S. E. at swn-rise could per- 
Seve her to be in chase of us, of 


* very suspicious ‘appearance, and 
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using a great number of sweeps 
and every sail she could crowd. 
At 8 a.™. she fed a gun and 
showed American colours, our co- 
lours were shown, but not likmg 
her appearance, | continued to 
carry all sail. Brig Vittoria, of 
London, at this time N.W. dis- 
tance about five miles, showed her 
colours; same time found it im- 
possible to close with the Vittoria. 
From this time to about half past 
11 a.m. the schooner kept firmg 
at us, nad coming fast up; I had 
no hopes of escaping by superior 
sailing, but was induced to keep 
up the chase in hopes of falling in 
with some one of the British or 
American cruisers on this station. 
Vain hope. At 11 she was within 
musket shot, and commenced fir- 
ing cannon and small arms at us; 
her American ensign was then 
hauled down, and a red flag hoist- 
ed at the fore-top mast head. 
Finding it impossible to escape, 
and considering it would be mad- 
ness to make resistance, we were 
soon boarded and taken possession 
of by seven or eight ruffians, 
whose appearances left no doubt 
in my mind as to what hands we 
had fallen into. I was ordered, 
with all my crew, on board the 
pirate, and accompanied thither 
by an Englishman, who appeared 
to be the commanding officer of 
the banditti: this rascal’s face was 
blacked with gunpowder, and was 
otherwise disguised with large 
mustachios; notwithstanding this, 
I knew the villain, and called him 
by name; he denied himself to be 
the person, but I am well con- 
vinced he is the same person. 
“When arrived on board the 
schooner, I met with the most 
brutal treatment from the “es 
who 
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who stabbed me in three places, 
and broke a cutlass over me, and 
1 believe meant to take my lite. I 
defended myself from the monster 
with my hat which, thank God, 
was a new one. After he broke 
his cutlass he was prevented by 
his crew from taking another to 
accomplish his avowed purpose of 
taking my life. I was then beat 
with a large rope, and compelled 
to go with four of my men into 
the boat and tow the schooner, at 
this time in chase of the Vittoria. 
During the time I was in the boat 
a pistol was fired at me, and a 
musket frequently presented at me 
to shoot me if the towline was not 
kept tight. This was impossible, 
as the schooner was then going 
about five knots. About | Pp. M. 
the Vittoria hove to, after a gun 
being fired. I was then with all 
my crew confined in the hold. The 
captain, mate, and four of the Vit- 
toria’s crew were brought on board 
the schooner, and steered in for 
the island with a fresh breeze. The 
captain and mate of the Vittoria 
were for a short time confined in 
the hold, but separate from us, 
nor were we permitted to speak to 
each other. | am, however, happy 
to say no violence was offered to 
either; and, at their own request, 
they were permitted to go on deck. 
About 4 o'clock p. m. I was with 
all my crew taken on board the 
Industry, and threatened with im- 
mediate death if I did not disclose 
what money | had, and where con- 
concealed. It was in vain | as- 
sured them I had no money con- 
cealed; I gave them all the money 
I had, amounting in gold and sil- 
ver to about 100 dollars; my 
watch was taken out of my poc- 
ket, my hands pinioned behind my 
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back and made fast to the wing. 
lass bits, and six of the pj 
drawn up in front of me, and 
their captain’s orders tired off their 
muskets in the air, and reloaded 
them with ball cartridge under his 
inspection, and before my face; 
I was then blindfolded and shot at 
with four muskets; after which | 
was let loose and sent below in the 
forecastle, where I was kept con- 
fined till the pirate captain went 
on board the schooner. About 
9 o'clock P.M. came to anchor 
about two leagues to windward of 
Hounda Bay. In the course of 
the night the pirates killed their 
chief, and in the morning I was 
permitted to proceed on my voyage, 
after being plundered of sails, 
cordage, provisions, and stores 
of every kind, clothes, charts, in- 
struments, and jolly boat. They 
kept possession of the Vittona, 
and Captain Hearn and crew were 
sent on board the Industry, where 
they remained till the morning of 
the 10th, when we fell in with his 
Majesty's brig Carnation, Captain 
Walcott, who was good enough 
to take them on board, and give 
them a passage to Jamaica. Capt. 
Hearn and crew were not permit- 
ted to take any of their clothes 
with them, so that they were just 
as they stood.” 


HAYTI. 


It must be gratifying to the ad- 
vocates of humanity and philan- 
thropy, in Europe and in America, 
to learn that the government o 
Hayti is paying so much attention 
to education, arts and sciences, 
commerce, &c., and the establish- 
ment of civil and religious liberty, 
founded upon the pure basis of 4 
representative system, as _—_ 
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the course of a few years, place 
Hayti on an equality with the most 
civilized nations in Europe. 


NOVEMBER. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


4.—Some thieves in the night 
entered the house of a gentleman 
residing at Balgreen, about two 
miles west of Edinburgh, by one 
of the windows, and carried off a 
quantity of silver plate, a watch, 
three suits of wearing apparel, and 
various Other articles. The rob- 
bers appear to have had some 
knowledge of the premises, and 
of the situation of the proprietor 
of the house, who is pretty far 
advanced in life, and rather deaf. 
After forcing the iron gate in front 
of the house, they spread paper 
upon the ground below the win- 
dow at which they meant to enter, 
to prevent any noise from the 
broken glass, and then unfasten- 
ing the window bolt, they effected 
an entrance into the proprietor’s 
bed-room, to which they confined 
their depredations, deliberately 
searching every corner, and carry- 
ing off whatever they thought pro- 
per, while he lay fast asleep. The 
robbery was not discovered till he 
was awakened by the cold, the 
villains having left the window 
open, when, to his astonishment, 
he found the room stripped of 
every thing valuable. 
5.—As Mr. Nelson, many years 
resident in Kentish-town, as a 
bricklayer, was ascending a lad- 
der, three story high, in order to 
‘aspect some repairs on the top of 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Grant, 
when near the summit his foot 
shipped, and he fell to the bottom. 
being taken up, he was found 
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dreadfully hurt; and on the way 
to Middlesex Hospital, he died in 
Goodge-street, on the shoulders 
of the men who were conveying 
him. 

6.—Four horses were as usual 
brought to the door of the White 
Hart Inn, at Chippenham, to be 
in readiness for the arrival of the 
White Lion day-coach ; but being 
lett to themselves for a moment, 
they set off at a quick pace to- 
wards the Bath road: near Chip- 
penham bar, one of them was 
stopped by a boy, who mounted it 
and went in pursuit of the others; 
but his endeavours to stop them 
being ineffectual, they proceeded on 
at full trot till they came to Bath- 
easton, where the horse rode by 
the boy ran against a waggon, and 
were both knocked down. The 
horse's shoulder was much injured, 
but the boy fortunately escaped 
without injury. One of the others 
was stopped near Grosvenor-place, 
whilst the two remaining horses 
ran on uninterrupted till they came 
to the White Lion, in Bath, where 
they stopped of their own accord, 
and were followed by the other 
two, who were led in shortly after. 
Their arrival in this unusual man- 
ner caused no small surprise to 
the by-standers, which was not 
explained till the arrival of the 
coach at its usual time, with an- 
other set of horses. These spirited 
animals performed their journey 
within the hour. The turnpike- 
gates were all open, but there is 
little doubt that the noble animals 
would have cleared them had they 
been closed. 

Ramsgate, Nov. 8.—The pro- 
jected work of erecting an obelisk 
to commemorate the embarkation 
and disembarkation of his majesty 
George IV, at this port, was be- 

gun 
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n this morning. The earl of 
(omer who happened to be at 
Walmer with his Countess, came 
over for the express purpose of 
assisting at the ceremony of lay- 
ing the first stone. The principal 

oters and subscribers assem- 
at the town-hall, whence they 
marched in procession, led by 
Lord Liverpool, the High Sheriff 
for Kent, and Sir Wm. Curtis (pre- 
ceded by a band of music), to the 
spot on the pier where this loyal 
testimonial is to rear its head. 
Loud shouts closed the ceremony, 
and an elegant dinner at the Al- 
bion hotel, upon an extensive scale, 
followed, at which Lord Liverpool 
presided, supported on his right by 
Sir W. Curtis, and on his left by 
J. P. Powell, esq. the high sheriff, 
and the company altogether was 
most respecta Amongst them 
were the Hon. Herbert Gardner, 
Major D'Este (son of the duke of 
Sussex,) Sir James Lake, Sir T. 
Staines, and Sir T. Grey. Five 
hogsheads of strong ale were given 
to the populace in the pier-yard. 
9.—As a poor man of the name 
of Callaghan M‘Carthy was driving 
his pig from Hacketstown to Dun- 
garvon market, in company with 
his wife, he was waylaid and mur- 
dered by one William Fitzgerald, 
who, in a most cruel and barbarous 
manner placed his victim across a 
potato trench, and with a pitch- 
fork broke his legs, his thighs, and 
arms, and then split his skull, in 
the presence of his afflicted wife. 
This hornble and deliberate mur- 
der originated in consequence of 
the deceased having had in his 
employment, in July last, a strange 
boy, a weaver, at which time Fitz- 
gerald, who is also a weaver, came 
with a party to M‘Carthy’s house, 
robbed him of every article he had, 
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and wanted to get the stranee 
to murder him. M‘Carthy swore 
information against two of the 
party, who are now in gaol. 
Waterford Chronicle. 
10.—Between 8 and 9 o'clock 
Mr. J. Reynolds, of the Fingaj 
Arms Tavern, Summerhill, was 
mortally wounded on the Glass. 
nevin road. He had been attend. 
ing a funeral at St. Margaret's 
and was on his return to town, ae- 
companied by a friend. Just ay 
they reached Ballymun, three men, 
one of whom had the appearance 
of a sailor, starting from behinds 
hedge, cried “ Stop,” and at the 
same moment fired. Mr. 
nolds and his horse were both 
struck, but conceiving it to be his 
best plan to push forward before 
the villains could load a second 
time, he applied his spurs, and the 
horse carried him about a quarter 
of a mile, when it fell, and threw 
him on the ground on his shoulder. 
He then perceived, for the first 
time, that he had been wounded, 
and called out to his companion, 
“I am shot.” After some time 
assistance was procured, and he 
was carried into town. On ext 
mining his wounds, it was deemed 
prudent to remove him directly to 
Jervis-street hospital, where, we 
lament to say, he expired at one 
o'clock yesterday. Three slugs 
had entered his body, one passing 
in just at the navel, and the two 
others taking an oblique direchon 
immediately above it. The de- 
ceased was a most er and . 
spectable young man, about - 
years of tg and was on the powt 
of being married. His companion 
escaped unhurt.— Dublin Paper. 


12.—The London mail co 
on leaving Warwick for Birming- 
ham, was met by an elderly me 
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of the name of Smith, in the nar- 
row part of the road near to the 
iron bridge, by the Globe Inn. 
The man, perceiving his danger, 
himself with his back 
against the wall, in order to avoid 
being run over ; but either the far 
yader or the trace-bar caught his 
cothes, turned him round, and 
threw him on his back, with his 
head towards the middle of the 
road, when both the wheels of the 
coach passed over his breast. The 
unfortunate man was immediately 
taken up by some persons who ran 
tothe spot, and with the assistance 
of two men walked back to his 
house in the Saltsford, below where 
the accident occurred. Mr. Fowler, 
n, was immediately sent for, 
and shortly afterwards Dr. Wake 
wd Mr. Wilsonshurst, surgeons, 
utived. Mr. Fowler opened a vein 
in one of his arms, but little or 
no blood followed ; the injury was 
mortal and he expired in their pre- 
sence. The deceased formerly 
lived at Coventry, and was pos- 
sessed of some property. He had 
taken a house in the West-street, 
ad was removing his goods to his 
new residence on the morning the 
fatal accident happened which de- 
pnved him of his life. 
15.—The following distressing 
event occurred off Dimchurch :— 
About half-past 3 o'clock, a. M. 
the wind blowing a hurricane from 
the S.W. by W., as Sims, a 
an, was going to his nets 
on that coast, he heard strange 
voices in the distance; but from 
the boisterous state of the weather 
could not ascertain from whence 
proceeded, until day-break, 
when he perceived a small sloop 
W distress, lying on the flat sand 
that place, at a very short dis- 
w low-water mark, with 
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three persons (two men and a boy) 
apparently lashed to the vessel; 
but from the tremendous sea that 
incessantly broke over them, he was 
totally unable to render them any 
assistance: they were also seen b 
other persons from the wall, who 
endeavoured to swim to them, but 
the waves were so heavy, and fol- 
lowed each other in such rapid 
succession, that they were reluc- 
tantly —— to relinquish their 
humane efforts. 

By this time the inhabitants of 
the village, with the officers and 
men of the Coast Blockade service, 
had assembled on the beach, and 
Mr. John Sherriff, an officer in the 
above service, immediately pro- 
cured horses, and dispatched them 
to the martello tower, No. 23, to 
drag one of the blockade boats 
along the sand. In the interim, a 
small boat belonging to Sims hav- 
ing been procured, Mr. Sherriff, 
with two seamen of his party, 
launched her and made two at- 
tempts to reach the wreck, over 
which the sea was breaking with 
great fury; but at the moment 
when they had nearly gained their 
object, and the by-standers suc- 
cessively indulging the pleasing 
hope of the rescue of the distress- 
ed mariners, their boat was each 
time overwhelmed by the surf, once 
by the thowls breaking, and the 
gallant adventurers very narrowly 
escaped the sad fate which await- 
ed those for whom they had risked 
their own lives. 

At this moment the blockade 
galley, from No. 23 tower, a dis- 
tance of three-quarters of a mile, 
was brought to the spot, and Mr. 
Sherriff, accompanied by Mr. H. 
Jull, another officer of the same 
service, and four of their seamen, 
all of them being nearly naked, in 

) order 
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order to be ready to swim, in case 
of need. launched her through a 
most tremendous surf, after being 
Seve ral umes swamped. Hope 
was again cherished that Pro- 
vidence would crown their gene- 
rous efforts with success, but it 
was otherwise decreed, for when 
they had approached well towards 
the objects of their anxious so- 
licitude, a most awful surge struck 
the wreck—it was thrown over, 
and the devoted crew were sum- 
moned io eternity, almost at the 
moment when deliverance seemed 
to be within their reach. 

The brig George, Captain 
John M‘Alpin, sailed from Que- 
bec, with a cargo of timber, for 
Greenock, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember last, with a crew consist- 
ing of nine persons, besides three 
passenrers. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 6th of October, she 
was overtaken by a violent storm, 
which continued without intermis- 
sion during the day; towards sun- 
set the gale increased, and the 
vessel became quite unmanage- 
able. At two o'clock the follow- 
ing morning a tremendous sea 
broke over her, and swept away 
three of her best hands, with the 
companion binnacle, a cable, and 
boom, and greatly damaged the 
hull; all hands were then called 
to the pump, but only three were 
able to render any assistance. At 
six o'clock they found the vessel 
to be water-logged; nothing then 
remained but to endeavour to gain 
the main-top, which with immense 
difficulty they accomplished, car- 
rying with them one bag of bread, 
about eight pounds of cheese, 
two dozen of wine, with a small 
quantity of brandy and rum. Be- 
fore they had time to secure them- 
selves im their perilous situation, 
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the vessel fell on her beam-ends ; 
but within half an hour th 
hatches blew up and she again 
righted. Their scanty stores Were 
now examined, when, to their yt. 
ter dismay, all had been washed 
away except the bag of bread. 
At this period a distressing scene 
occurred in the midst of their af. 
fictions ; one of the passengers 
had his wife on board, and a child 
15 months old, which he carried 
in his arms ; the infant, however, 
he was compelled to abandon to 
the merciless waves, in the view 
of its distracted mother! The 
mainsail was now let down to 
screen them from the severi- 
ty of the weather, which con- 
tinued tempestuous until Friday 
the 11th, when they were able 
once more to go upon the deck. 
Their thirst had now become ex- 
cessive, and nothing but salt wa- 
ter to be procured. Having found 
the carpenter’s axe, they cut a 
hole in the deck, near to wherea 
water-cask had been stowed ; but, 
alas! the cask had been stove, 
and nothing was to be found either 
for support or convenience, but an 
empty pump-can, which they car- 
ried with them to the main-top. 
That night the female passenger 
became insensible, and next day, 
Saturday, 12th, she died. This 
poor woman whose name was 
Joice Rae, came with her husband 
from between Belfast and Lame 
in Ireland. The unhappy sutve 
vors were now reduced by raging 
thirst, to sapport nature by suck- 
ing the blood of their deceased 
companion, and, shocking tor 
late, the miserable husband Was 
necessitated to partake of the a 
natural and horrid beverage.— 
Their sufferings, however, 
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but dreadful relief; they were 
now assailed by the most acute 
and ungovernable hunger; and 
to preserve existence were com- 

ed to distribute the flesh of the 
deceased among the famishing sur- 
rivors! While in the very acme 
of their sufferings, a ship hove in 
view; but this joyful sight was 
of short duration, for it being 
nearly dark, they remained un- 
perceived by the vessel, which 
continued her own course and 
was soon out of their reach. This 
fresh misfortune threw them into 
greater despair than they had yet 
experienced. 
From this time to the 23d, the 
following died; John Lamont, a 
boy; John M‘Kay, carpenter; 
G. M‘Dowell passenger; Collin 
M‘Kechnie, and the steward Gil- 
bert M‘Gilvray. Part of the flesh 
of these wretched sufferers was 
also devoured, like that of the 
woman. The whole number was 
now reduced to the captain and 
one of the seamen, who, by the 
help of the main-sail and the can 
already mentioned, contrived to 
supply themselves with water till 
the 14 of November (having been 
38 days on the wreck,) when they 
were providentially discovered by 
Captain Hudson, of the Saltom, of 
Carlisle: but they were yet fated 
to suffer another shipwreck, though 
of minor importance. On Tues- 
day the 19th instant, this vessel, 
whilst riding off Beckfoot, on the 
Camberland coast, it blowing a 





gale, broke her chain-cable, when 
she drifted too near to Maybo- 
rough, and was considerably da- 
re but all hands were saved, 

uding the two unfortunate suf- 
ferers, who arrived at Annan on 

nesday evening last, and, 
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what is very remarkable, appa- 
rently in good health. 

18.—A man, who called him- 
self John White, was apprehend- 
ed by one of the nightly watch in 
Liverpool, for a breach of the 
peace, and in his examination at 
the watch-house by the captain, 
three purses, a 10/. bank note, 
and a valuable diamond ring, sup- 
posed to be worth upwards of 50 
guineas, were found in his pos- 
session. Before he was disposed 
of for the offence for which he had 
been apprehended, it was ascer- 
tained that a man of the name of 
John Harris had lately deserted 
from the 52d foot, at London, and 
stolen 600/. in bank notes, a dia- 
mond ring, jewellery, &c. The 
prisoner's description answering 
that of the man who had thus ab- 
sconded, he underwent a further 
examination, at which he admit- 
ted his name to be John Harris, 
and that he had lately come from 
London, but declined accounting 
for the bank-note, ring, &c. — 
Ninety-three sovereigns have since 
been placed in the hands of the 
police, which had been deposited 
by the prisoner with a friend for 
safe custody. No doubt is enter- 
tained about the prisoner being 
the man who has absconded from 
London; he states that he was 
servant to Lieut. Colonel de Burgh, 
of the 52d foot, who is now in 
London. 

20.—A most distressing event 
took place at Dunbar House, the 
residence of the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, in the evening. Some time 
after the son of Mr. Balfour, of 
Wittingham, who is married to 
one of the daughters of the noble 
earl, had been put to bed, the bed 
clothes by some unaccountable 
(I 2) accident 
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accident, took fire, and before it 
was discovered the poor boy, a fine 
infant of about four years of age, 
was so dreadfully burnt, that he 
expired in about two hours. The 
unhappy parents were at hand: 
their state of anguish and distress 
is not to be described. It is a 
singular coincidence that a very 
short time ago, a false and most 
distressing report found its way 
into most of the London papers of 
the countess of Lauderdale hav- 
ing been burnt to death. 

26.—As the mail from London 
was changing horses at Frox- 
field, owing to some altercation 
between the coachman and horse- 
keeper, the horses set off without 
coachman or guard. An outside 
and inside passenger were injured, 
but two gentlemen (Mr. Ricketts 
of this city, and Dr. Somers of 
Mendip-lodge,) by keeping their 
seats, escaped unhurt. The horses 
went on at a steady quick pace, 
till they reached the gate at the 
entrance to Marlborough: forest, 
where one of the leaders struck 
against the gate, and broke from 
the rest: the coach was dragged 
by the three remaining horses into 
the forest, and brought to a stand 
still amongst the trees; in about 
20 minutes a Bath coach came up 
with coachman and guard, and 
with proper assistance the mail 
proceeded; the coachman not 
forgetting at the end of the stage 
to ask for his fee for attention. — 
Bristol Gazette. 

— It is estimated that more 
than a million of bushels of hu- 
man and inhuman bones were im- 
ported last year from the conti- 
nent of Europe, into the port of 
Hull. The neighbourhood of 
Leipsic, Austerlitz, Waterloo, and 
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of all the places where, during 
the late bloody war, the principal 
battles were fought, have been 
swept alike of the bones of the 
hero and of the horse which he 
rode. Thus collected from every 
quarter, they have been shipped 
to the port of Hull, and thence 
forwarded to the Yorkshire bone 
grinders, who have erected steam- 
engines and powerful machinery, 
for the purpose of reducing them 
to a granulary state. In this 
condition they are sent chiefly to 
Doncaster, one of the largest 
agricultural markets in that part 
of the country, and are there sold 
to the farmers to manure their 
lands. The oily substance, gra- 
dually evolving as the bone cal- 
cines, makes a more substantial 
manure than almost any other 
substance, particularly human 
bones. It is now ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, by actual expen- 
ment upon an extensive scale, 
that a dead soldier is a most valu 
able article of commerce ; and, for 
ought known to the contrary, the 
good farmers of Yorkshire are, in 
a great measure, indebted to the 
bones of their children for their 
daily bread. It is certainly a siv- 
gular fact, that Great Britain 
should have sent out such mult- 
tudes of soldiers to fight the 
battles of this country upon the 
continent of Europe, and should 
then import their bones as an a 
ticle of commerce to fatten het 
soil ! 

A few weeks since the Bishop 
of Chichester presented one of his 
tenants with 100/. as a deduction 
from his rent. ‘This kind act has 
brought a host of applicanls 
upon his lordship’s bounty, as well 
personal as by letter. It “> 
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tively a fact that a few days ago 
his lordship received a letter, stat- 
ing that the writer, presuming on 
his known liberality, had forged 
his lordship’s acceptance to a bill 
of 30/. which would be presented 
in the course of this week for pay- 
ment; and that, should his lord- 
ship refuse to take up the draft, 
he would hear of a coroner's in- 
uest in a few hours afterwards. 
Mr. Coke, of Longford, county 
of Derby, (brother to Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk) is the father of several 
amiable and accomplished daugh- 
ters. One of the tenants on his 
estate, a young farmer of superior 
address and attainments, had by 
the depression of the times be- 
come in arrears for his rent; his 
landlord sent for him, and expos- 
tulated with him on the subject, 
and hinted to him, that with his 
handsome person he might easily 
obtain a wife among some of his 
richer neighbours, that would cna- 
ble him to pay off his arrears, and 
place him in better circumstances 
in the world. The young man 
listened to the advice, looked 
thoughtful, and departed. In a 
few days he returned again, and 
told his landlord he had been re- 
flectng seriously on their last con- 
versation, and would follow his 
counsel. At this interview one of 
the daughters of his wealthy land- 
lord was present. In a short time 
afterwards, it was discovered, that 
John Greensmith (the name of the 
young farmer) had effectually taken 
the hint, and, by an elopement to 
Gretna-creen, had become the du- 
tful son-in-law of the gentleman 
who had thus, unwittingly, ‘be- 
stowed upon him this sage advice. 
— Birmingham Chronicle. 
Caledonian Canal.—After a la- 
bour of nearly twenty years, and 
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an expenditure of about 900,0002. 
on this great national undertaking, 
the country will feel a great de- 
gree of satisfaction in hearing of 
the completion of it. Considered 
in itself as a work of magnitude, it 
has not, perhaps, its equal in the 
world ; and its importance in open- 
ing a communication between the 
eastern and the western seas, 
thereby avoiding the dangerous 
navigation of the Pentland Frith 
or the Channel, will be highly prized 
by the mercantile and other classes, 
long after the expense will be for- 
gotten. It has afforded, during 
these eighteen or twenty years, 
employment for the vapeiilan of 
those forlorn wastes through which 
it passes; and not only mitigated 
the hardships consequent on the 
late rapid changes of our country, 
which have chiefly affected the 
lower classes, but aroused them 
from a state of inactivity; and by 
joining with those skilful work- 
men who resorted to it from all 
parts of the kingdom, they have 
acquired habits of industry, and 
other advantages, which will last 
while they area people. A few 
days ago about ten in the morning, 
the Lochness steam-yacht, accom- 
panied by two smacks, departed 
from the locks of Muirtown on 
the first voyage through the canal, 
amidst the loud and enthusiastic 
cheerings of a great concourse of 
eople, and the firing of cannon. 
Small vessels may now pass the 
canal from the Moray Frith to Fort 
William, to the Isles, to Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Ireland. 


FRANCE, 


The king of France has, by a 
royal ordonnance, suppressed the 
Faculty of Medicine in Paris, on 
account, it is stated, “ of the 

ehameful 
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shameful disorder which took 
place in the sitting on the 18th of 
November.” The Abbe Nicole, 
who is rector of the academy, had 
no sooner appeared to address the 
young men, than the cry of “ A 
bas les Jesutes !” and other offen- 
sive expressions, were uttered. 
The abbe could not be heard, and 
M. Desgenettes, who tried for an 
hour to get a hearing, could not 
succeed. After this tumultuous 
conduct had continued for some 
time, an end was put to the sitting ; 
and the rector, on going out, was 
saluted with still stronger testimo- 
nies of disapprobation. 

By the noes for suppressing 
the Faculty of Medicine, 25 of the 
first physicians and surgeons of 
Paris, who were professors of the 
different branches of medicine, 
have been deprived of their places, 
and four thousand students of the 
means of instruction. The course 
of lectures which had commenced, 
was stopped, the doors of the 
School of Medicine were closed, 
and the young men were apprised, 
by a handbill, that they could no 
longer pursue their studies at 
Paris. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish government has 
transmitted to all the provinces the 
most rigid orders for the prompt 
execution of the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the cortes, which have 
granted considerable funds for for- 
tifications, manufacturing arms, 
and for preparing a formidable 
war-materiel. The Spanish pro- 
vinces will soon present the spec- 
tacle of a vast arsenal, as France 
did when she was attacked by fo- 
reign powers. This great move- 
ment has, besides, the advantage 
of giving employment and support 
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to the poor—the only class from 
which fanaticism recruits her jp. 


struments. 

In the sitting of the 14th, the 
cortes authorised the provincial 
deputations to make requisitions 
for remounts of horses for the 
cavalry and artillery, in order to 
accelerate an important operati 
which bas te. been pe 
fully executed in the 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th, and 7th military divisions, 
The regiments of Saguntum, the 
queen’s, and some others, have 
been in this way completely te- 
mounted in the course of a few 
days. The provincial deputations 
are to make advances for the pay- 
ment of the just value of the 
horses to the owners ; and the 
vernment is, without delay, to re- 
imburse the deputations from the 
funds specially granted by the 
cortes. 

It is announced as certain, that 
the government is about to confer 
on Mina the title of commander-in- 
chief of the three army corps of 
Catalonia, Navarre, and Arragon. 
Generals Torrijos and Velasco will 
serve under him as lieutenant-ge- 
nerals. The first army will be in- 
creased to 40,000 men, and the 
other two to 10,000. All these 
forces are to be united by the Ist 
of December in the line of opera- 
tions. 

The other Spanish forces, with 
which are incorporating with great 
activity the new levies, are about 
to be rendered movable, and placed 
on the war footing, to form garmi- 
sons, and to be ready to take the 
field, and to join the army of re 
serve, which will be promptly 
assembled in the case of foreign 


menace. 
Madrid, Nov. 12.—The laws 
lately passed by the cortes for 
suppressiDg 
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suppressing the rebellion in the 
frontier provinces are actively car- 
ried into execution. The magis- 
trates of Azpeitia and Azeoitia, in 
the province of San Sebastian, 
have been arrested, and the per- 
sons who composed the Ayunta- 
mientos, during last year, ordered to 
resume their functions. A column 
of constitutional troops, headed by 
a lieutenant-colonel, executed the 
orders of the commandant-gene- 
ral on this occasion. The charge 

inst these factious Ayuntamien- 
tos is the having corresponded with 
the persons who stiled themselves 
“the Supreme Junta of the three 
Biscayan provinces.” They were 
brought to San Sebastian, and are 
to be detained prisoners in the 
eastle de la Mota until they be 
tried. 


GERMANY. 


Frankfort, Nov. 4.—The Spec- 
tator Oriental says, that a caravan 
of 7,000 persons, going to Mecca, 
had been furiously attacked by the 
Wechabites, who had _ plundered 
the goods, and killed above half 
of the pilgrims. It adds, that the 
son of the pacha of Egypt is said 
to be going to undertake an expe- 
dition against this very formidable 


horde. 


ITALY. 


The Piedmontese Gazette of the 
3ist ult. contains long accounts 
from Albaro, near Genoa, of the 
26th, of a dreadful harricane which 
has visited the city of Genoa and 
ts environs. Torrents of rain, 
which continued to pour down 
upon the mountains for 15 hours, 
swelled the rivers to a degree 
which has not been equalled for 
many years. The torrents carried 
away the bridges, trees, and houses, 
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and the water entered the shops at 
Genoa. Even the lazaretto of the 
free port, a fine building, which 
contained an immense quantity of 
merchandize, could not resist the 
violence of the waters. Its thick 
and solid walls were swept away 
with every thing that they con- 
tained. At noon, onthe 25th, the 
rain having ceased for a moment, 
the environs of Genoa presented a 
terrible but novel appearance.— 
The inundation had become gene- 
ral, and there was seen only an im- 
mense lake of muddy water, with 
here and there the tops of some 
trees rising above the surface, and 
about a hundred houses immersed 
up to the second story. A great 
number of persons, and quantities 
of cattle, are supposed to have 
perished. The roads being abso- 
lutely impassable, the particulars 
of the damage done in the country 
cannot be ascertained, but it is un- 
doubtedly immense. The rain 
commenced on ‘Thursday night; 
the most awful moment was before 
noon on Friday, when the sky be- 
came still more dark than before ; 
the torrents of rain poured down 
with redoubled fury and violence, 
while frequent flashes of the most 
vivid lightning, accompanied by 
the most frightful peals of thunder, 
increased the terrific sublimity of 
the scene. 


GREECE. 


The provisional government of 
Greece has acceded to the gree 
sal of an armistice, made by 
Chourschid Pacha; but on condi- 
tion that he should evacuate Thes- 
suly, and that those fortresses in 
the Morea which have still Turk- 
ish garrisons, as well as Arta. and 
Prevesa, shall beimmediately given 


up to the Greeks; when this is 
done, 
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done, the Greek government con- 
sents to a suspension of hostilities 
for six months. Chourschid has 
sent a Tartar to Constantinople to 
inform the Porte of the state of 
things: the pacha has thought it 
prudent to retreat with the remains 
of his army towards Macedonia. 
The defection of the Albanians, 
who were with the Turkish troops, 
and have now joined the Greeks, 
has given the last blow to Chour- 
schid, who has no means to resume 
offensive operations, unless the 
Porte sends him another army. 
Canea, the capital of Candia, 
has capitulated to the Greeks; 
and when the last vessel sailed 
(25th of October) a French frigate, 
with part of the garrison, was en- 
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tering the port of Smyrna. Ano. 
ther vessel, from Alexandria, which 
met the Egyptian flotilla near Cap. 
dia, confirms this news, and affirms 
that many of the Turkish inhabj. 
tants refused to leave Canea, and 
declared they would embrace the 
Christian religion. 
NEW SOUTH WALEs, 

Sydney, March 22.—* On Wed. 
nesday last his excellency the pre- 
sident, and the members of the Phi- 
losophical Society of Australasia, 
made an excursion to the south 
head of Botany Bay, for the pur- 
pose of affixing a brazen table, 
with the following inscription, 
against the rock on which captain 
Cook, and sir Joseph Banks first 
landed :— 


A. D.—MDCCLXN. 
Under the auspices of British Science, 
These Shores were Discovered 
By 
James Cook and Joseph Banks, 

The Columbus and Mecenas of their time. 
This spot once saw them ardent 
In the Pursuit of Knowledge ; 

Now, 

To their Memory, this Tablet is inscribed, 
In the first Year 
Of 
The Philosophical Society of Australasia. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane, K. C. B., F. R. S. L. and E. 
(Corresponding Member of the Institute of France), 
President. 

A. D.—MDCCCXNII. 


“On this interesting occasion 
the society had the good fortune 
to be assisted by captain Gambier, 
and several of the officers of his 
majesty's ship Dauntless; and, 
after dining together in a natural 
arbour on the shore, they all re- 
paired to the rock, on which they 
saw the tablet soldered, about 25 
feet above the level of the sea ; and 


they there drank to the immortal 
fame of the illustrious men whose 
discoveries they were then met to 
commemorate.” 


DECEMBER. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


1.—A melancholy catastrophe, 
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arising from brutal ferocity of no 
ordinary stamp, occurred at Mid- 
dieton. The particulars are as 
follow :—Three gentlemen, among 
whom was lieut. Swayne, now on the 
half-pay 23d fusilleers, were sitting 
together in a room of the Bush inn 
of that town. The landlord, a 
man of the name of M’Carthy, en- 
tered the room in the course of the 
night, offering to sell a picture, or 

tures, he had, and which he 
produced. The terms were agreed 
on between him and Mr. Swayne, 
but which M’Carthy afterwards de- 
clined acceding to; and some con- 
versation of an unpleasant nature 
having succeeded, he was directed 
to leave the apartment, which he 
declined doing, but was eventually 
obliged. He then proceeded to a 
room where he kept a gun loaded 
for the purpose of shooting wild 
ducks ; and returned forthwith to 
the apartment where he left the 
three gentlemen sitting—presented 
the piece at Mr. Swayne, and lodg- 
ed the contents in his groin, and 
very much shattered his hip, inso- 
much that little expectation is en- 
tertained of his recovery.—Cork 
Constitution. 

2.—The ocean at Hastings pre- 
sented an extraordinary luminous 
appearance, in a greater degree 
than has been noticed for many 
years; and this beautiful phospho- 
ne effect, with the succession of 
waves for a considerable distance 
on the coast, must have excited in 
strangers astonishment and admi- 
rauon. It most probably may 
have been produced by animate or 
inanimate animalculee floating near 
the shore, and not unlikely from 
the former cause, as a number of 
‘prats were on Thursday caught, 
and sold at 2d. per hundred. 

3—An inquest was held by 
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E. H. Phillips, esq. one of the co- 
roners for the county of Monmouth, 
in the parish of Lanover, on view 
of the body of William Hoiskin, 
who was killed by a bull. The 
deceased, an aged man, observing 
his neighbour’s bull break into his 
ground, went to the field to drive 
him out, when the vicious animal 
instantly made towards him, and, 
with his horns, inflicted a number 
of severe wounds, which produced 
almost instant death. The infu- 
riated beast would have attacked 
three young men, who ran to the 
assistance of the deceased, had he 
not been prevented by their dogs. 
5.—About one o'clock a fire 
broke out in the house of Mr. Lam- 
bert, druggist, No. 203, High Hol- 
born, which greatly alarmed the 
neighbourhood. The family had 
retired to rest before the fire made 
its appearance, but fortunately 
escaped without any accident. It 
burnt with great fury for about an 
hour and a half: but it was greatly 
subdued by three o’clock. The 
parish engines of St. Giles’s ar- 
rived promptly at the spot, anda 
plentiful supply of water prevented 
the adjoining houses of Mr. Gibbs, 
linen draper, and that of Mr. 
Davis, a floor-cloth manufacturer, 
from material injury. Mr. Lam- 
bert’s house, however, is reduced 
to a perfect shell, and every article 
of his valuable stock and furniture 
completely destroyed. Mr. Lam- 
bert’s and Mr. Davies’s houses 
were only rebuilt about two years 
ago. 
6.—About seven o’clock in the 
evening, a female, genteelly at- 
tired, walked down the steps on 
the Strand side of Waterloo-bridge. 
Shortly afterwards the toll-keeper 
heard a scream, and, on hastening 
to the spot, saw the unfortunate 
woman 
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woman in the river. She rose 
once, uttered a faint cry, and was 
seen nomore. On the steps were 
found a bonnet and frill. She had 
peasy complained to the toll- 
eeper of not having a penny to 
pay, and refused the offer of one. 
The body was dragged for without 
effect, but has been since found. 
— The following accident took 
place at Swinderby, between Lin- 
coln and Newark. A labourer’s 
wife, of the name of Clarke, had 
gone out to see a neighbour, leav- 
ing two of her children, and a 
third, of another person's, playing 
together in the house; their ages 
from three to six years. She had 
not been long absent when the 
third child was seen running out 
of the house with its clothes on 
fire. An alarm being given, the 
mothers of the children ran to the 
place, and with some difficulty the 
fire was extinguished, though with 
severe injury to the child, whose 
destruction was prevented by a 
woollen garment which she had 
on. In the midst of this alarm, 
the poor woman, Clarke, perceived 
that one of her own children was 
missing, and at length discovered 
that the little creature was actually 
in the oven (a very large one 
of brick), in the entrance of which 
aquantity of shavings were then 
blazing. Upon these being extin- 
guished, the child was found at 
the farther end; its jaws fixed, 
and evidently in a state of suffoca- 
tion, in which it lingered for a few 
hours, and was then relieved by 
death. It appeared that the child 
had crept into the oven in its play, 
and on refusing to come out, the 
other two had set fire to the 
shavings, and in so doing, the 
clothes of one of them took fire as 
above described. 
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Greenock, Dec 6.—Yeste 
forenoon, a lamentable and fata) 
accident occurred at the ney 
Chapel of Ease, now building jp 
Blackhall-street. The principal 
masonry being entirely finished, 
the joiners were proceeding with 
the erection of the roof, with ey 
prospect of successful completion 
to a work which had previously 
advanced in the best manner; and 
were yesterday, to the number 
of about sixteen individuals, ip- 
cluding one of the superintending 
contractors, employed upon the 
scaffolding, which had been raised 
for constructing the roof, whena 
prop, which —a supported 
one of the tie-beams, shifting sud- 
denly, the latter gave way, and 
precipitated the scaffolding which 
was resting upon it, and on which 
the men were at work, down upon 
the front gallery. The accume- 
lated weight having forced the 
main cross-beam of the gallery 
from its place, the joists which 
rested upon it were corsequently 
left without support, and pr 
by the superincumbent mass, acted 
as so many levers upon the part- 
tion wall (in which their ends were 
placed) which divides the body of 
the church from the main entranee 
and staircase of the gallery. By 
this means part of the wall wa 
forced out, and immediately there- 
after the portion above the opet- 
ing, to an extent of probably 30 
feet wide, and 20 in height, fel: w 
the ground. The whole was the 
work of a few seconds, and the 
unfortunate men on the scattolding 
had scarcely time to perceive thet 
appalling situation, till they were 
precipitated from a height of 4 
feet to the ground, and overwhelar 


ed by the accumulated mass ol 


materials before stated. Of the 
enure 
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entire number of persons but one 
escaped; yet, considering the 
dreadful predicament in which 
they were placed, it is surprising 
the catastrophe was not more fatal 
than it proves to have been. One 
man only, of the name of Asher, 
ajoiner from Perthshire, was killed 
by suffocation. ‘The remainder 
were all in a very short time extri- 
cated, some slightly, but most of 
them seriously wounded, yet not so 
as to endanger their lives. 

10.—A prize fighter, called 
Gas-light, and one of his compa- 
pions, returning late last night 
from an exhibition of the Fancy, it 
is supposed, in a state of intoxica- 
tion, ran their gig against the Pe- 
terborough waggon, on Finchle 
Common, and were thrown with 
their heads under the waggon 
wheels, and crushed to atoms. 

12.—About five minutes after 
four o'clock, the Birmingham 
Balloon coach was robbed of two 
parcels, containing between 7,0004. 
and 8,000/. At four o'clock, the 
guard of the coach, which was 
about to set off for Birmingham, 
appeared in the yard of the Swan 
with Two Necks inn, Lad-lane, in 

paration for the journey. The 
keeper, who had just put to 

the cattle, observed a man walk up 
to the door of the coach with a 
great coat, and throw the coat 
upon the seat as if he intended to 
follow it soon after. The guard, 
who also saw the stranger throw 
in the coat, asked the horse-keeper 
who the person was, to which the 
other replied, “‘ Why, he’s a pas- 
senger of yours, to be sure.” The 
guard took it for granted that there 
was nothing to be apprehended 

m the man who had been the 

of his inquiry, and proceed- 
to load the coach. He held in 
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his possession three parcels of the 
notes of country bankers, which 
had been paid in London by their 
agents, and were enclosed to them. 
One of the parcels was directed to 
Messrs. Gibbins, Smith, and Co. 
Birmingham, and another of them to 
Messrs. Taylors and Lloyd’s, Bir- 
mingham, and contained promis- 
sory notes oftheir respective banks. 
Those two were laid by the guard 
on the seat of the coach opposite 
to the seat on which the coat lay, 
the negligent fellow intending to 
deposit them in a place of more 
security in a few moments. He 
had not turned his back for man 
seconds when the two parcels an 
the great coat disappeared. In the 
hurry of the business of the yard 
nobody who could be supposed to 
be interested in the —s of the 
property saw the person who com- 
mitted the robbery, and who must 
have been watching the motions of 
the guard from some part of the 
yard. The guard had put the 
third parcel into his coat pocket. 
He immediately ran off to sir 
Thomas Esdaile’s and Messrs. 
Hanbury and Taylor’s banking- 
houses, from which he had received 
the parcels, and informed them of 
the robbery, but could give no de- 
scription of the person who threw 
his great coat intothe coach. Pla- 
cards were immediately posted 
about the city, offering 2,000. re- 
ward for the recovery of the par- 
cels, and the conviction of the 
offender or offenders. The guard 
lies under no suspicion, but stands 
self-convicted of the — criminal 
ligence. Judging ftom the 
ediniar ‘tn which the thing was 
done, the police a opinion that 
the notes are in the ring (amongst 
the mail-coach thieves.) Those 


who negociated upon the celebrat- 
ed 
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ed Ipswich bank-note robbery ex- 
pect to be applied to on this occa- 
sion to make a similar arrange- 
ment, and it is conjectured they 
will have to deal with the same 
party. 

13.—The wife of a man, of the 
name of Taylor, (a labourer living 
at Croome, and the father of eight 
children) was entreated by one of 
her boys, a fine child about five 
years of age, to allow a fire in an 
upper apartment for himself and 
brothers and sisters, or they should 
be starved with cold. The mother, 
occupying the fire below, complied 
with his request, and lighted one 
accordingly in a room upon the 
first floor. She had quitted the 
room but a few minutes, and was 
engaged dressing an infant inarms, 
when the boy in question, who had 
set his clothes on fire in lighting 
some straw to imitate his father 
(as be told the other children) 
smoking his pipe, presented him- 
self to her on the stairs, enveloped 
in flames. The terrified woman 
rushed to his assistance, and, in 
her alarm, loosed her hold of the 
infant, which fell to the ground 
with much violence, and was stun- 
ned. She, however, picked it up 
again instantly, and clasping the 
burning boy to her, in the endea- 
vour to extinguish the flames, set 
herself and also the infant on fire. 
The poor woman, as she herself re- 
lates, now deeming the destruction 
of herself and children inevitable, 
in a state of frenzy exclaimed, 
“ Oh, Lord, if it be thy pleasure, 
we three will burn together,” and 
swooned away! Most providen- 
ually at this crisis some of the 
neighbours entered the house, and 
found the three helpless beings in 
the situation above described, 
their clothes still burning. Having 
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put out the flames, and recovered 
the mother, surgical aid Was 
promptly obtained, and the unfor. 
tunate sufferers received eyery 
possible attention. Happily the 
mother received no serious injury . 
her hands were severely burnt, but 
her life was spared; and the ip. 
fant, though much burnt, is likely 
to do well. The only fatal victim 
of this calamity is the originator of 
it; the mischief he sustained it was 
beyond the power of human art to 
cure. After languishing through 
the night, the poor boy expired in 
the morning.— Worcesier Herald. 
21.—On Saturday morning, be- 
tween one and two o'clock, an 
alarming fire broke out in Long's 
Hotel, Bond-street, the corner of 
Clifford-street, which nearly de- 
stroyed the whole of that extensive 
establishment. The fire was first 
observed in one of the upper bed- 
rooms, said to have been occupied 
by a gentleman’s valet. Several 
engines were very rapidly brought 
to the spot, and a good supply of 
water procured ; but the fire was 
not completely under until between 
six and seven o'clock. The whole 
inside of the house, down to the 
ground floor, is destroyed, and the 
roof of one of the adjoining houses 
has been much injured. There 
were a great many lodgers in the 
house at the time, but they all 
made their escape, and we have 
not heard of any accident. So tt- 
tense was the frost, that the water 
almost congealed in its passage t 
the fire; and the walls, which are 
still standing, appeared like a sheet 
of ice; large isicles also hung 
from the lamp-irons, and such of 
the rafters of the floors as remain 
ed. The hotel was insured. 
22.—About three o'clock in the 


morning an attack was made = 
tne 
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the house of James Smith, esq., 
near Dartmouth-row, Blackheath, 
bya gang of burglars, one of them 
had already bored round three- 
fourths of one of the square panels 
of the door, in order to enable him 
to loosen the fastenings inside, 
when Mr. Smith, who is upwards 
of 70 years ot age, was awoke by 
the noise. He got outof bed, and 
throwing up the chamber window, 
called out, ‘* Who’s there? What 
are you about?” He had scarcely 
uttered these words, when a ruf- 
fan, standing at some distance 
from the door, tired a pistol at him, 
the shot from which passed through 
the fleshy part of his arm, entered 
his breast, and lodged between the 
ribs on the opposite side. The 
villains made off immediately. The 
report of the pistol, and the fall of 
Mr. Smith upon the floor of his 
room, alarmed the family, and he 
was found weltering in his blood, 
and to all appearance dead. He 
was, however, restored to life, and 
medical assistance was procured ; 
but the unfortunate gentleman 
shortly afterwards expired. Ruth- 
ven, one of the principal oflicers of 
Bow-street office, was sent off im- 
mediately, and was engaged the 
whole of the day and night in en- 
deavouring to trace the authors of 
this villainous attack, but without 
success. There is little doubt, 
from the manner in which the at- 
tempt was made to break into the 
house, but that the persons engaged 
in it were experienced London 


thieves. 


FRANCE, 


The following details of the 
periodical press and public libra- 
nes of France afford a view of the 
state of literature in that coun- 


— 
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The legislation on the press is 
founded on the decree of the na- 
tional convention of July 19, 
1793; on the decree of Napoleon 
of Ist Germinal, 13; Sth. Feb. 
and 14th December, 1810; 2d 
Feb. and 2lst of October, 1814; 
27th of March and 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1819; 17th of May and 9th 
of June, 1819; 2lst of March, 
1820; and what has been pre- 
scribed by the latest enactments, 
which are of the most arbitrary 
and degrading character, tending 
to destroy discussion, and the 
benefits which might result from a 
free press. 

Public Libraries in Paris. 

1. The Royal Library has above 
700,000 printed volumes, and 
70,000 manuscripts. 

2. The Library of Monsieur, 
150,000 printed volumes, and 
5,000 manuscripts. 

3. Library of St. Genevieve, 
110,000 printed volumes, and 
2,000 manuscripts. 

4. The Mazarene Library, 
92,000 printed volumes, and 
3,000 manuscripts. 

5. Library of the city of Paris, 
20,000 volumes. 

All these are daily open to the 
public. 

Besides these there are in Paris 
and the departments, the following 
libraries to which access may be 
obtained ; the principal of which 
are,— 

The private libaries of the king 
in the Thuilleries, Fontainebleau, 
St. Cloud, Trianon, and Ram- 
bouillet ; the library of the legis- 
lative body; of the Council of 
State (30,000 vols. ;) of the Insti- 
tute; of the Invalids (20,000 
vols. ;) of the Court of Cassation, 
formerly the library of the Ad- 


vocates and Polytechnic school. 
Under 
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Under the Minister of the Royal 
Household are 10 libraries; of 
the Interior, 22; of War, 12; of 
Justice, 5; of Foreign Affairs, 

1; of the Marine, 6; of Fi- 
nance, 2. : 

The Chambers of the Peers and 
Deputies have each a_ library; 
that of the latter contains 30,000 
vols. 

Among the printing-offices, the 
Imprimerie Royale claims the first 
place, on account of its extent 
and admirable arrangement. It 
prints the Memoirs of the Insti- 
tute, and all other works which 
the king causes to be published, 
as a recompense or encourage- 
ment, gratis. 

There are at Paris 79 printing- 
offices, 18 lithographic presses, 
38 letter-founders, 616 booksel- 
lers, 84 dealers in second-hand 
books, 201 book-binders, 16 
book-stitchers, 2 book-repairers, 
390 copper-plate engravers, 11 
wood-cutters, 17 map engravers, 
17 form cutters, 17 die engravers, 
9 “music engravers, 127 copper- 
plate presses, 140 printsellers, 11 
mapsellers, 50 musicsellers, 43 
wholesale stationers, 9 pasteboard 
manufacturers, 6 stained paper 
manufacturers, 4 parchment ma- 
nufacturers, 6 manufacturers of 
printers’ ink, 4 pressmakers, 2 
jomers for presses, 3 dealers in 
printing materials. 

Daily and other periodical pub- 
lications— Political Journals, (14) 
-—Moniteur, Gazette de France, 
Journal de Paris, Constitutionnel, 
Journal des Debats, Courier Fran- 
cais, Quotidienne, Journal de 
Commerce, Drapeau Blanc, L’E- 
toile du Soir, Regulateur. 

Advertisers, 4. 

Half periodical works, (10.}— 
L’Ami de la Religion, Le Defen- 
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seur, Lettres Champenoises, Let. 
tres Normandes, L’Intrepide 
L’Observateur, L’Organisateur, 
Le Parachute Monarchique, [¢ 
Pilote Europeen, O Contempo- 
raneo. 

Religious Journals, (3)—Chro. 
nique Relig.; Archieves de Chris. 
tianisme au 19 Siecle; Annales 
Protestantes. 

Scientific Journals, (9.)—An. 
nales das Sciencias, das Artes, e 
das Letras; Annales de Chimei 
et de Physique; Annales des 
Mines; Annales Encyclopediques; 
Annales Francaises des Sciences 
et des Arts; Bibliotheque Physi- 
co-Enconomique ;_ Bulletin des 
Sciences; Journal de Physique, 
de Chimie, d'Histoire Naturelle, 
et des Arts; Journal des Savans. 

Literary Journals, (15.) —Bi- 
bliographie de la France ; Annales 
de la Litterature et des Arts; Ar- 
chives de la Litterature et des 
Arts; Conservateur  Litteraire; 
Courier des Spectacles, de la Lit- 
terature et des Modes; Galig- 
nani’s Repertory of English L- 
terature; Hermes Classique; 
Journal General de la Litterature 
de la France; Ditto de la Lit- 
terature Etrangere ; Journal des 
Theatres, de la Litterature, et des 
Arts; le Lycée Francois; le Mer- 
cure Royal; la Minerve Litteraire; 
Revue Encyclopedique Tablettes 
Universelles. 

Journals relating to law and 
a. 22. 

edical Journals, 14. 

Journals for arts and _profes- 
sions, (12)— among which are, 
Annales du Musee et de VEcole 
des Beaux Arts; Memoires du 
Museum d'Histoire Naturelle. 
Militai fficiel ; Archives Fran- 
caises. 


Journals 


Military Journals, (2.)—Journal 
re 0 
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Journals for Education, (2.) — 
Journal d’Education; un Quart 
d'Heure de Lecture; Journal des 
Villes et des Campagnes, 

Geographical Journals, (2.) — 
Annales (Nouvelles) des Voyages, 
de la Geographie, et de l'Histoire ; 
Journal des Voyages, Decouvertes, 
et Navigations Modernes. 

Journals of Fashions, (2.)— 
Journal des Dames et des Modes ; 
l'Observateur des Modes. 

In the departments there are 
public libraries, (25,) with above 
1,700,000 volumes: of which, 
Troyes has 50,000; Aix, 72,670 ; 
Marseilles, 31,500; Dijon, 36,000 ; 
Besancon, 53,000; ‘Toulouse, 
30,000 and 20,000; Bourdeaux, 
105,000; Tours, 30,000; Gre- 
noble, 42,000; Arras, 34,000; 
Strasburg, 51,000; Colmar, 
30,600; Lyons, 106,000; Le 
Mana, 41,000: Versailles, 40,000 ; 
Amiens, 40,000 ; 613 printing-of- 
fices, 26 lithographic  printing- 
othces ; 5 letter founderies ; 1025 
booksellers ; 192 paper manufac- 
tories. 


SPAIN. 


A singular plot to save the 
life of a condemned rebel, and to 
derive from that circumstance an 
influence over the minds of the 
superstitious part of the popula- 
ton, has been discovered at Ovi- 
edo. The criminal, named Roces 
Dorado alias Lamuno, was or- 
dered for execution on the 9th. 
He was put in Capilla, and per- 
formed all his religious duties 
with an appearance of remarka- 
ble devotion ; he ate a good sup- 
per and slept soundly on the pre- 
ceding night. When the usual 

r arrived, and he was led out 

his prison, he showed no 


Warm ; he looked coolly on, and: 
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his countenance retained the na- 
tural colour corresponding with 
his youth and vigorous state of 
health. He was delivered into 
the hands of the executioner, who 
very carefully-covered his head, 
neck, and part of his breast. He 
then proceeded to perform the 
office of garroting or strangling 
the culprit ; and it appeared that 
he applied to the instrument of 
death the force necessary for that 
purpose. The executioner, how- 
ever, contrived to avoid giving the 
fatal turn. The result and the 
explanation of this affair are thus 
stated in the Madnd papers :— 

‘** This diabolical plot was the 
work of the friars who accom- 
panied the criminal to the scaffold, 
and was got up for the purpose of 
fascinating the people by setting 
up a cry, that the unhappy man 
had been saved from death by a 
miracle. One exclaimed that he 
was opening his eyes, and that 
Heaven had saved him, Another 
friar said, that ‘ though there was 
no mercy on earth, there was still 
mercy in Heaven.’ This infa- 
mous stratagem, which might 
have produced some effect among 
the ignorant and _ superstitious, 
was completely defeated by the 
military commandant, who order- 
ed four soldiers to discharge their 
pieces at the culprit, and thus 
completed the sentence. The 
rebel expired immediately, and the 
friars appeared very vexed at be~ 
ing disappointed of their miracle. 
The executioner has been commit- 
ted to prison, and an investigation 
into this scandalous affair has 
commenced.” 


ITALY. 


Congress at Verona.—The con- 
gress not as yet issued any 
document 
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document explanatory of its views 
and proceedings, or of the objects 
of its assembling. 

The situation of Spain, and the 
conduct which it became the mem- 
bers of the holy alliance to pursue 
with respect to that power, have 
been brought under discussion. 
We learn this from a kind of offi- 
cial statement in the Moniteur of 
France; in which we are told that 
the congress, after mature delibe- 
ration had left the government of 
France to act, with respect to in- 
terference in the affairs of Spain, 
as it might think expedient; with 
a pledge, it is added, of concur- 
ring to give effect to whatever re- 
solutions the French cabinet may 
adopt. Such an unqualified en- 
gagement as this, however, seems 
scarcely probable. Great Britain 
is alleged not only to have de- 
clined sanctioning any invasion of 
Spain, but to have strongly pro- 
tested against it on every ground 
of policy, justice, and humanity. 
She has even given something like 
an indirect pledge to resist such an 
attempt. She has intimated to 
Portugal that she considers herself 
bound to fulfil the terms of her 
defensive alliance, in case the 
safety of that kingdom should be 
compromised by foreign aggres- 
sion; and it is not very obvious 
how Spain can be attacked with- 
out endangering Portugal. Indeed, 
in such an event these two coun- 
tries have determined to make com- 
mon cause with each other. 

The prevailing reports are, that 
the Russian and French cabinets 
were exceedingly eager for inter- 
fering by force of arms in the af- 
fairs of Spain; but that the re- 
luctance of Austria to concur in 
such a measure, and above all, the 
firm and strenuous tone adopted 
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by the duke of Wellington in 
posing it, prevented a determina. 
tion to that effect on the part of 
congress, and led to that so 
of the matter to the decision of 
the French cabinet, which has 
been already referred to. Since 
then, the pacific representations of 
our great commander are said to 
have made a strong impression on 
the mind of the king of France, 
and of the more moderate mem- 
bers of his administration. 


TURKEY. 


Constantinople has been in ¢@ 
state of almost entire lawlessness, 
The Janissaries and the populace 
have vied in open contention with 
the government, and have succeed- 
ed in forcing the sultan to change 
his ministers and to accept the 

pular favourites. It is impossi- 
ble for a Christian mind not to 
commiserate the iniseries of the in- 
habitants of this distracted empire, 
entailed as they certainly are by 
the crimes of its governors and 
people, and especially by the bar- 
baroais oppression which has mark- 
ed the conduct of the Turks in all 
their dealings with their unfortu- 
nate Christian subjects. Accounts 
continue favourable to the Greeks. 
The Turks seem in no condition, 
at the present moment, to resume 
extensive operations either by sea 
or land; and the eccounts before 
received, relative to the reverses 
which were stated to have over 
taken both their fleet and army, 
derive strong concurrent probabl- 
lity from the otherwise inexplica- 
ble supineness which has of late 
been visible in all their measures 
The conduct of the British autho 
rities in the Ionian isles has begu® 
to wear a more favourable aspect 


towards the Greeks; a circuit 
stance 
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tance which is stated to have dif- 
fused great consolation and sa- 
vsfaction among that suffering 


people. 


INDIA. 


From the Cape Town Gazette of 
the 28th of September.— Papers 
from India have been received up 
to July the 13th, from which the 
following are extracts : 

The late storms, we regret to 
ay, have produced fatal effects in 
the Bay of Bengal; to what extent 
we are unable to ascertain; but 
we trust that future accounts will 
not add much to what we have al- 
ready heard. The ship Charles 
Mills, Captain Wise, left the 
pilot on the 11th of May, and 
foundered at sea on the 20th, in 
lat, 15. N. long. 85. 30. E. The 
hurricane which proved her de- 
struction commenced on the 17th, 
wd is represented to have been a 
most tremendous one—the wind 
blowing from every point of the 
compass at once. Every exertion 
was made to preserve the lives of 
those on board her; but the on!y 
urvivors are captain Wise, Mr. 
Koberts (second officer), one gun- 
net, two Seacunnies, one Sepoy, 
undone boy. Sixty-six individuals 
perished. 

The survivors were five days in 
‘small open boat before they 
made the land, which they could 
“ot approach on account of the 
wif: they subsisted during this 
wahappy period upon a few pump- 
ins, which one of their number 
tad the presence of mind to throw 
ato the boat, even at the awful 
soment when they quitted the 
wreck 


On the 26th they made the land, 
. on the black pagoda. In at- 
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tempting to get on shore it is very 
likely that they would have perish- 
ed in the surf; but providentially, 
they discovered a sail, which prov- 

ed to be the French brig Scythe, - 
from the Mauritius, bound to Cal- 

cutta. They succeeded in getting 

on board, and were received and 

treated all along by the commander 

and officers with the utmost kind- 

ness and attention. The Scythe 

reached Kedgeree on the 28th. 

The Lady Farquhar was dis- 
masted in the same gale, and the 
probability is, that she would have 
been lost had she been manned by 
Lascars. The Lady Nugent also 
suffered severely, and was under 
the necessity of putting back ; she 
reached the new anchorage on 
Tuesday. The Caroline was dis- 
masted in the same tempest. 

A most violent storm burst over 
Calcutta in the night of the 5th of 
July. The furious peals of crash- 
ing thunder reverberating imme- 
diately overhead, were truly appal- 
ling, and in the pauses between each 
peal of the “ artillery of heaven” 
the mind naturally reverted to the 
thousands who were exposed to 
the utmost horrors of the tempest, 
on the great deep. Accounts from 
Dinapour mention, that boats with- 
out number have been lost on the 
Ganges, and that the Patna shores 
were covered with wrecks. Several 
lives must have been lost, though 
no particulars have yet reached us. 
In the lower provinces the hopes 
of the indigo planters have been 
bitterly disappointed ; these, how- 
ever, are but trivial effects of the 
late storms, in comparison with 
the tremendous detail of devasta- 
tion and misery which it is our 
painful duty to notice. What are 
we to expect from the next ship- 
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ping accounts, when we are told, 
that in one place, upon land, 
100,000 lives have been lost? It 
is truly dreadful to think of such 
a terrible misfortune. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The governor of New South 
Wales has officially made known 
to the people of the colony that a 
passage from Sydney to the new 
country westward of the Blue 
Mountains has recently been dis- 
covered. The communication with 
the western country having been 
heretofore over a long and difficult 
range of mountains, alike ungenial 
to men and cattle, from their 
parched and barren state, it be- 
came an object of great import- 
ance to discover another route, 
whereby those almost insurmount- 
able barriers would be avoided, 
and a more practicable and con- 
sequently less hazardous access 
effected to the rich and extensive 
plains of Bathurst. With this pur- 

se Mr. Throsby obtained his 
atieets permission to explore 
those parts of the country which 
seemed to him likely to possess 
the desired facilities of intercourse; 
and undertook the expedition, not- 
withstanding the privations, diffi- 
culties, and dangers to which he 
was exposed in traversing wastes 
and forests, hitherto unexplored. 
On the 25th of April last he com- 
menced his arduous tour, passing 
through the Cow Pastures, accom- 
panied by Mr. John Rowley and 
two servants, together with two 
natives as guides, and brought it 
to a happy termination on the 9th 
of May, by his arrival at the hut 
of Lieut. Lawson, on the Camp- 
bell river, within a short distance 
of Bathurst; the whole time oc- 
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cupied in the expedition be; 
fifteen days. : mine 
The features of the country ip. 
tervening between the Cow Pas. 
tures and Bathurst are represented 
with few exceptions, to be rich, 
fertile, and luxuriant, aboundi 
with fine runs of waiter, and ali 
the happy varieties of soil, hill and 
valley, to render it delightful to 
the view, and suitable to all the 
purposes of pusturage and agri. 
culture. The importance of these 
discoveries is enhanced by the con- 
sideration that a continuous range 
of valuable country, extendi 
from the Cow Pastures to the re. 
mote plains of Bathurst, is now 
fully ascertained, connecting those 
countries with the present settle 
ments on this side the Nepean. 
The governor had conferred on 
Mr. Throsby, for his services in 
this excursion, 1000 acres of land 
in any part of the country dis- 
covered by himself that he pleased; 
200 acres on Mr. Rowley; 100 
acres on each of his servants, and 
suitable rewards on the guides. 
Mitchill’s Group. -— The Inde- 
pendence, Captain Barretts, of 
Nantucket, bound from Tapan to 
New Zealand, when in the lat. 
of 9. 18. S. long. 179. 45. E. by 
lunar, discovered on the 6th of 
November last, a group of islands 
encompassed with a reef, and in- 
habited ; which, as the captain did 
not find them laid down in aay 
chart, and conceived them to be 
new discoveries, he named Mit- 
chill’s Group, in compliment to 
our worthy citizen Dr. Mitchill. 
Boats were sent to one of the 
islands for refreshments, where 
they obtained an abundant s 
of cocoa nuts, being all the 
produced. Two men — 
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shore, and were kindly treated by 
the inhabitants, who made them 
ts. Another island, about 
fve miles distant from Mitchill’s 
Group,” was ascertained to be un- 
inhabited, about a mile long, and 
arded all round by a al reef, 
against which the sea broke with 
at force. 
The land is not more than fifteen 


feet above the sea, but being co- 
vered over with high trees it ap- 
peared very lofty, and could be 
seen at the distance of twent 

miles, in clear weather. This island, 
also supposed to be a new disco- 
very, was named Rocky Island 
by Capt. Barrett. It lay in lat. 
10. 45. S. long. 170. 28. E. by 
lunar, variation 11. E. 












THE KINGS VESIT 


TO SCOTLAND. 








Satrurpay,the 10th of August, 
heinge fixed for the embarkation 
of his majesty from Greenwich on 
his northern trip, at an early hour 
in the morning the road le ading 
to Greenwich from London was 
thronged with eager passengers of 
every rank and condition in life, 
hastening towards the busy scene 
of expected gaiety and pomp, 1 
vehicles of every description. 

At five o'clock the bells of — 
ford and Greenwich struck up a 
merry peal, and continued to ring 
at intervals throughout the whole 
of the forenoon, and flags were 
displayed from the steeples. 

A little before eight o'clock a 
field officer’s guard “marched into 
the Hospital square, from which 
sentinels were placed at all the 
avenues, and a guard of honour 
ke pt im readiness to attend his 
majesty on his arrival. Soon af- 
terwards some of the city barges 
were seen approaching down the 
river, preceded by an immense 
number of row galleys and plea- 
sure boats, of all sizes and de- 
scriptions ; and a little after eight 
o'clock the lord mayor arrived in 
the state barge, towed by the 
Royal Sovereign steam-boat, and 
filled with a large and splendid 
company, the vessels in sight 
hoisting their colours and flags 
at every mast head as he passed. 

The city barges, that of the 
lord mayor, the goldsmiths’ com- 
pany, and the skinners’ company, 


decorated with flags and colours, 
ranged themselves in a double 
line from the yacht to the hospital 
stairs, leaving a space for the 
royal barge to pass between them, 

At halt-past two o'clock the 

royal carriage having arrived at 
Carlton-house, his majesty took 
his departure, and as he passed 
through Parliament-street, — the 
cuard turned out and saluted the 
king. He rapidly passed over 
Westminster bridge, attended by 
the usual military escort. 

At a quarter past two o'clock 
several of his majesty’s suite ar- 
rived at the western gate of the 
hospital. At half-past two the 
marquis of Conyngham, and his 
son, lord Francis, arrived in tra- 
velling carriages, and drove to the 
grand. avenue leading to the 
place of embarkation, where they 
remained until the arrival of his 
majesty. Soon afterwards the 
earls of Harrowby, Westmore- 
land, and Liverpool, and several 
other noblemen, arrived. 

As the hour of three approach- 
ed, the public expectation was at 
the highest possible pitch. The 
vessels immediately off Green 
wich were completely filled : the 
shrouds and the yards of the 
whole of them were manned, 
the river at this time presented 4 
spectacle of the most imposilg 
description. 

At five minutes past three 4 


general “ huzza!” announced the 
approach 
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THE KING 

proach of his majesty, and ina 
short time the king arrived at the 
roval hospital, in a plain green 
carriage and four, escorted only 
bya party of the 15th hussars. 
His arrival was. first known to the 
multitude on the Thames by the 

sence of a hussar, who gal- 
lopped down to the stairs in front 
of the royal hospital ; and imme- 
diately after the flag, which had 


been flying all day on the roof of 


this noble edifice, was lowered, 
and the royal standard hcested in 
its stead. The hoisting of the 
royal standard was greeted from 
the river and from the shore with 
astounding huzzas. In a few 
moments his majesty (he having 
rested for a very short time in the 
governor's house) appeared at the 
stairs at which he was to embark. 
He was attended by two or three 
noblemen, and was dressed in a 
plain blue surtout and foraging 
cap. He descended to the barge 
which was in waiting, with the 
national standard flying, and in a 
very few minutes was alongside 
the Royal George. At the moment 
that he descended the steps from 
the royal hospital he was greeted 
by the vast multitude ashore and 
on the river with cheers, which 
were truly astounding. The hats 


and handkerchiefs of tens of 


thousands of persons, of both 
sexes, Were waving in the air. 

As his majesty embarked, the 
bands of music which were sta- 
uoned on board the different ves- 
“els played the national anthem 
of “God save the King.” As 
soon as his majesty had left the 
hospital, the royal standard was 
lowered, and the usual British 
fag hoisted in its stead. 

At exactly twenty minutes past 

the king was alongside the 
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Royal George, and he ascended the 
ladder at the gangway amid the 
cheers of the surrounding multi- 
tude, which at this moment beg- 
gared all description. 

When the hoisting of the royal 
standard on the roof of the hos- 
pital announced that the king had 
arrived, Capt. the hon. sir C. 
Paget, the commander of the 
Royal George, mustered the ship's 
crew upon deck, and in a moment 
all was ready for the reception of 
his majesty. 

The king was accompanied in 
the barge attached to the royal 
yacht by the marquis of Conyng- 
ham, lord F. Conyngham, the 
marquis of Anglesea (who imme- 
diately afterwards went on board 
his own yacht,) and several other 
distinguished characters; and he 
was received upon the quarter- 
deck by Capt. Paget, and the 
whole of the ship’s officers in full 
uniform. 

When the king and his retinue 
were safely on board the Royal 
George, the state barge of the lord 
mayor was unmoored, and rowed 
to the Royal Sovereign steam 
yacht, which vessel took her in 
tow, and proceeded to the centre 
of the river. 

Some delay occurred while the 
Royal George was getting her an- 
chor; but this being done, a haw- 
ser was made fast from her bows 
to the Comet steam packet, ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and at 
20 minutes to four o'clock the 
royal yacht was in rapid motion. 
The moment the Royal George 
moved from her anchorage, all 
the vessels, boats, and craft of 
every description on the river 
followed her example. The boats 
were breaking away in every di- 
rection, and many of them had 
great 
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great difficulty in keeping clear of 
the larger craft. As the royal 
yacht moved from the shore, the 
assembled multitudes greeted the 
king with loud and long continued 
cheers. The lord mayor's barge 
(towed, as we have mentioned 
above, by the Royal Sovereign) 
kept the lead. 

The king, when he had been a 
few moments on board, appeared 
on the quarter deck in full naval 
uniform, wearing a cocked hat. 
As the royal = passed the nu- 
merous vessels, the crews manned 
the yards, and loudly cheered the 
king, who returned the compli- 
ment by bowing repeatedly in the 
most affable manner. When 
about half way between Green- 
wich and Blackwall, the boat- 
swain of the Royal George piped 
to mann the yards, and almost in 
a moment every top-man was at 
his station aloft, and all were 
ready to unfurl the sails. 

In this state she proceeded, re- 
ceiving numerous salutes from the 
shore, and from vessels coming 
up the river, until she arrived at 
the West India Docks, where she 
was greeted with a — salute 
from a tier of guns planted for 
that purpose at the entrance of 
the docks. 

Hereabouts the king retired be- 
low for a short time, and having 
divested himself of his naval uni- 
form, re-appeared > the quar- 
ter deck of his yacht in a plain 
blue surtout and travelling cap. 

Off the East India Docks a fine 
breeze sprung up, the sails of the 
Royal George were unfurled to 
the wind, and she stood before it 
in gallant style. 

His majesty, on Sunday morn- 
ing at ten o'clock was on board 
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the Royal George, ‘off Harwich 
In consequence of there being a 
calm, the Comet steam vessel was 
towing the yacht. The remainder 
of the sonul squadron was about 
seven miles astern. His majesty 
passed through Yarmouth Roads 
about three o'clock on Sunday 
afternoon. The Kingston packet, 
from Hull, with a number of 
sengers on board, passed so near 
the Royal George as to have a 
distinct view of his majesty’s per- 
son. The passengers gave three 
cheers, which the king returned 
by taking off and repeatedly way- 
ing his travelling cap. 

The appearance of Edinburgh 
on Thursday, Aug. 15th, from an 
early hour, was singularly inte- 
resting. The shops were all 
closed, and all public business 
suspended, except the duty of 
paying homage to the king. The 
earlier part of the morning was 
rather bleak and gloomy, but it 
cleared up before 10 o'clock, and 
the picturesque objects which met 
the eye, when turned either to the 
Frith of Forth or the mountainous 
scenery at the opposite side of 
Edinburgh, surpassed any spec- 
tacle ever seen in that metropolis. 
The Frith of Forth is itself, w- 
der any circumstances, a beauti- 
ful prospect — no shore view can 
be more full of objects calculated 
to improve the coup d’ail of 4 

ageant. The bard of Scotland 
as truly described it in his 


lines— 


* Youder the shores of Fife you saw; 
“ Here Sueen Say one Berw wi; 
“ And broad between them rol @ 
“ The gallant Firth the eye might note, 
“ Whose isl on its bosom fat, 
“ Like emeralds chased in gold. 


But when to these natural beau- 
ties were superadded the splet- 
dour of the royal shipping, oct 
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TO SCOTLAND. 


pying an octangular position in 
the water, at nearly equal dis- 
tances from the royal yacht, — 


“ And on the north, within the ring 
” Appear’d the form of England's king,” 


the streamers from these ships of 
war, and particularly from the 
admiral’s ship, which was deco- 
rated with all the colours of the 
rainbow, forming an arch along 
her rigging from stem to stern ; 
the expanse of the sea in this 
of the harbour, covered with 
small boats and pleasure yachts, 
filled with elegantly dressed peo- 
ple, anxious, by entering within 
the lines of the ships of war, to 
eatch a passing glance of the 
royal yacht—when this assem- 
blage of interesting objects was 
taken together, it is impossible to 
conceive a more beautiful com- 
bination of attractive scenery and 
gay bustle. What made the ap- 
pearance of the city more charac- 
teristic was, that each person 
seemed engaged in promoting the 
arrangements, and every place 
had an occupier, Calton-hill, 
Salisbury Craigs, and the Castle, 
were covered with people who 
seemed content to partake of the 
scene below them by such aid as 
their telescopes could furnish 
them, and their view of the royal 
uadron was certainly the best. 
€ peopled summits of these 
bleak eminences, the unusual dis- 
play in modern ‘times upon such 
precipitous cliffs, of lines of ar- 
tillery, the steady and military air 
of the soldiers who had charge of 
the guns, the appropriate and 
tower-like object presented by 
Nelson’s pillar among this busy 
crowd, and the still grander and 
stupendous structure of the Cas- 
tle on the adjoining hill, where, 
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“ Highest and midmost was desc ried, 
“ ‘The royal banner floating wide,” 


presented a coinbination of ob- 
jects to which no description can 
do adequate justice. While the 
people on the stupendous hills 
which overlook the city were thus 
engaged, the corporate bodies of 
citizens were equally active in 
taking up the positions assigned 
them for assisting in the grand 
ceremonial of receiving his majes- 
ty. The principal inhabitants of 
Leith assembled at 10 o'clock in 
the high school-yard, some dress- 
ed in full black, others in blue 
and nankeen or white trowsers 
(the optional dress,) each with a 
St. Andrew's cross, and white rod. 
The coup d’eil trom the barrier 
down the spacious avenue of 
Leith-walk was extremely pic- 
turesque— there were few areas 
in front of the houses without 
balconies and temporary platforms 
raised for the accommodation of 
spectators, some of which were 
neat, and decorated with ap- 
propriate flags and devices; they 
were chiefly filled by elegantly 
dressed ladies — many attired in 
the national tartan costume, and 
all with the Scottish favours pro- 
vided for the occasion. The path- 
ways were crowded by persons 
of every condition, who preferred 
to occupy a position in this walk, 
rather than expose themselves to 
the pressure in the narrower 
streets through which his majesty 
had first to pass upon his no 
at Leith. The streets were line 
with the military and yeomanrv 
of the garrison: the windows and 
tops of the houses were filled 
with spectators. At an early 


hour the different military bodies 


appointed to escort his majesty 
from 
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from Leith moved forward to their 
respective destinations, the high- 
landers playing the favourite airs 
of the clans with their singularly 
discordant instruments. The arch- 
ers presented an interesting and 
chivalrous appearance: a finely 
fitted tartan uniform, with the 
white muslin ruff of the time of 
queen Elizabeth, the ornamented 
bow, quiver of arrows, broad plain 
yellow leather belt, half conceal- 
ing the couteau de chasse, and 
these equipments worn by young 
gentlemen, mostly of good stature 
and graceful appearance, gave them 
a chivalrous air, and sustained the 
poet's description :— 

* Fach chosen for an archer good, 

“ Knew hunting craft by lake or wood; 

* Each one a six-foot bow could bend, 

* And far a cloth vard shaft could send: 


“ Each held a boar spear tough and strong, 
* And at their belts their quivers hung.” 


One division of the archers took 
up a station next the platform, 
woe the king landed, under the 
command of the earl of Elgin : the 
remaining division of this corps 
occupied a part of the court-yard 
of Holyrood-house, under the 
orders of their commander, the 
earl of Hopetoun. While these 
arrangements were making, the 
heralds moved backwards and 
forwards, appointing the stations 
of official personages. The no- 
velty of the heralds’ dresses, though 
inferior to the gorgeous display 
made by similar personages in 
London, seemed very attractive 
here— 


“ Each at his trump a banner wore, 

“ Which Scotland's royal scutcheon bore, 

* In tabards proudly showing, 

* Gules, argent, or, and asure glowing.” 
At half past eleven o'clock, the 
whole of the civil and military ar- 
rangements for receiving his ma- 
jesty were ampiene with excellent 
precision, and according to the 
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prescribed form: the utmost order 
prevailed both in Edinburgh ang 
Leith. 

A little before twelve o'clock a 
gun from the royal yacht ap. 
nounced that his majesty had ep- 
tered his barge. All the ships in 
the Roads, and the Leith batteries, 
immediately fired salutes, and the 
air Mes with acclamations 
from all quarters. The royal 
barge entered Leith harbour ata 
quarter past twelve, preceded bya 
barge conveying an admiral of the 
red flag. 

His majesty sat on the stern of 
the barge; on his right was the 
marquis of Conynham, and on his 
left a naval officer of rank. 

As he entered the harbour the 
acclamations redoubled, accom- 
panied by the waving of hats, and 
by the handkerchiefs of the ladies, 
who warmly testified their partic- 
pation in the general feeling. 

At 20 minutes past twelve the 
royal barge came alongside the 
float, and his majesty, assisted by 
the marquis of Conynham, stepped 
out of his barge. The marquis of 
Lothian received his majesty at the 
bottom of the steps, and had the 
honour to kiss hands. The king, 
leaning on the two noble mar- 
quisses, ascended the platform, 
and was received by Mr. MFie, 
the senior magistrate of Leith, who 
addressed his majesty, as nearly 
as we could collect, in the follow- 
ing speech :— 

“I congratulate your majesty, 
in the name of the magistrates 
and community of Leith, on your 
majesty’s auspicious arrival 
your ancient kingdom of Scot 
land.” 

Whereupon his majesty conde- 
scended graciously to express 
satisfaction at the prepares 

whic 
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which had been made for his con- 
venience in landing. 

The king having received the 
congratulations and homage of the 
assembled noblemen and gentle- 
men, which he most graciously 
. and condescendingly acknowledg- 
ed, proceeded. with a firm and dig- 
nified step along the platform to 
) the royal carriage, which he en- 
: ered, along with the duke of Dor- 
setand the marquis of Winchel- 
sea. It would be utterly impos- 
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this moment from all ranks, and 
they appeared to give the greatest 
satisfaction to the king. 

His majesty was dressed in a 
naval uniform, and wore in his hat 
a national thistle and twig of heath, 
which seemed highly to gratify the 
national feeling of his Scottish 
subjects. 

After resting a few minutes in 
his carriage, which was an open 
landau, conversing with the noble- 
men around him, the procession 


moved off slowly, in nearly the fol- 
lowing order :— 





sible to describe the enthusiastic 
acclamations which burst forth at 


Deputy Lieutenants, in green coats, mounted. 
Two Pipers. 
General Graham Stirling and Tail. 
Baron of Exchequer. 
Lord Clerk Register. 

Lords of Justiciary and Session, in carriages. 
Marquis of Lothian, Lord Lieutenant, mounted. 
City Officers. 

Lord Provost, in carriage and six. 
Magistrates and Council, in carriages. 

Two Heralds, mounted. 

Three Trumpeters, Mid Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Squadron, Mid Lothian Yeomanry. 

Two Highland Pipers. 

Captain Campbell, and Tail of Breadalbane. 
Squadron Scots Greys. 

Two Highland Pipers. 

Colonel Stewart of Garth, and Celtic Club. 

Sir Evan M’Gregor, mounted on horseback, and Tail of M’Gregor. 
Two Equerries on horseback. 

Sir Alexander Keith, Knight Marischal, on a black horse. 
Pages and Grooms. 

Sheriff, mounted. 

Sheriff’s Officers. 

Glengarry, mounted, and Grooms. 

Young Glengarry and Two Supporters.—Tail. 
Four Herald Trumpeters. 

White rod, mounted, and Equerries. 

Lord Lyon Depute, mounted, and Grooms. 

Earl of Errol, Lord High Constable, in a Lancer uniform, mounted. 
Two Heralds, mounted. 

Squadron Scots Greys. 

Royal Carriage and six. 
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Ten Royal Footmen, two and two. 
Sixteen Yeomen, two and two. 


Archers. THE KING. 


Greys. § 


» Archers. 
§ Greys. 


Sir Thomas Bradford and Staff. 
Squadron Greys. 

Three Clans of Highlanders and Banners. 
Two Squadrons of Mid Lothian Yeomanry. 
Grenadiers of 77th regiment. 

Two Squadrons Third Dragoon Guards. 
Band and Greys. 


Several of the above peers, al- 
though not expected to join in the 
procession in the places at first 
assigned for them, but afterwards 
recalled, took up their stations at 
Holyrood-house, to pay their con- 
gratulations to his majesty, and 
also in the windows of some of the 
club-rooms. They were not un- 
derstood to be formally in attend- 
ance. Various parts of Leith were 
decorated tastefully and with ap- 
propriate mottos. There were 
several arches across the streets : 
upon one of them was inscribed, 
in ne letters, “‘ O felicem diem !” 
and on the opposite side the trans- 
lation, ‘‘ O happy day!” The first 
arch through which his majesty 
passed was erected in Bernard- 
street ; it was tastefully decorated 
with flowers, and surmounted by 
gilt emblems of the crown, sceptre, 
dove, sword, &c. The next arch 
in Leith was in the middle of Con- 
stitution-street; it had a centre 
and two side spans, surmounted 
by emblems of a similar character, 
with an anchor and ship over the 
side arches, and these decorated 
with lamps for an illumination dis- 
play. On this arch was displayed, 
in gold letters, the motto, ‘‘ Scot- 
land hails with joy the presence of 
her king.” 

The acclamations of the people 


of this country are slow and shrill: 
they want the wild irregularity and 
half frantic enthusiasm of the Irish, 
and the round and deep-toned full- 
ness with which John Bull cla- 
mours in the ears of his friends~ 
they have not even a mean be- 
tween either, but are formal, and 
one would say cautious and prudent, 
resembling the character of the 
people, though no doubt to those 
familiar with such scenes suff- 
ciently expressive of zeai and cor- 
diality. 
The procession proceeded up 
Leith-walk, and at ten minutes 
t one his majesty’s carriage ar- 
rived at the city boundaries, below 
Picardy-place, where the magis- 
trates, in their robes, were waiting 
to receive his majesty. A herald 
from Sir Patrick Walker, usher of 
the white rod, came forward and 
knocked thrice at the barrier gate, 
after which Sir Patrick Walker 
advanced and required the gates 
to be opened in the king’s name. 
This demand was immediately 
complied with, when Sir Patrick 
went forward to the lord provost, 
and claimed admission for the pro 
cession in the name of his majesty. 
These ceremonies being finished, 
the procession entered the barrier, 
amid the loud and reiterated accle- 
mations of the assembled = 
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tude, which his majesty repeatedly 
acknowledged by taking off his 
hat and bowing. 

When the royal carriage entered 
the barrier, the lord provost, at- 
tended by the magistrates, ad- 
vanced, presenting the keys of the 
city, and addressed his majesty in 
the following terms : 

“ May it please your Majesty— 
If we, your majesty’s most faithful 
and dutiful subjects, the lord pro- 
vost, magistrates, and town coun- 
cil of Edinburgh, animated with 
the warmest feelings of attachment 
to your majesty’s sacred person 
and government, have embraced 
the earliest moment of approach- 
ing your royal presence, for the 
purpose of congratulating your 
majesty on your safe arrival in 
your ancient hereditary kingdom 
of Scotland, and of offering for 
your gracious acceptance the keys 
of your majesty’s good town of 
Edinburgh ; this dutiful ceremony, 
sire, does not, as in former times, 
represent the direct command of 
gates and fortifications, these 
having been long since rendered 
unnecessary by the internal peace 
and happiness which Edinburgh 
has enjoyed under the mild and 
paternal government of your ma- 

ty, and your majesty’s father of 

ppy memory. This ceremon 

now implies, that we place with 
loyal devotion, at the disposal of 
your majesty, the hearts and per- 
sons of our fellow-citizens, and 
bid your majesty a heartfelt wel- 
come to this metropolis, so long 
the residence of your royal an- 
cestors.” 

The king stood up in his carriage 
and bowed repeatedly to the lord 

vost during his address. The 

then delivered to his majesty 
keys of the city on a crimson 
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velvet cushion, which the king re- 
ceived; but instantly returned, 
using the following expressions ;— 
“‘T return you these keys, being 
perfectly convinced that they can- 
not remain in better hands than in 
those of the lord provost of my 
good city of Edinburgh.” The 
whole corporation then retired 
backwards from the royal pre- 
sence, the lord provost’s carnage 
taking its place immediately fol- 
lowing the peers, and the magis- 
trates taking their places in the 
me immediately after the 
ord lieutenant of the county. The 
nee then moved onward b 

icardy-place, York-place, N 
St. Andrew’s-street, South St. An- 
drew’s-street, and turning to the 
left, proceeded by Prince’s-street, 
and the Regent’s-bridge, to the 
palace of Holyrood. 

On the procession reaching the 
Abbey, the different squadrons and 
bodies which formed the proces- 
sion, marched through on the 
north side to the King’s-park. The 
guard of honour was com of 
the flank companies of regi- 
ments in the castle. At the gate 
was a detachment of the Celts, 
and six household servants of the 
king. The royal carriage reached 
Holyrood-house at half past one, 
and was received by a number of 
noblemen and gentlemen who 
formed part of the procession. 
Immediately a royal salute was 
fired from Salisbury Craigs, the 
Calton-hill, and the castle. 

After his majesty arrived at the 
palace, the lord provost and coun- 


cil were introduced, along with the 
other officers of state, when his 
majesty received the city address, 
to which he was pleased to return 
a gracious rane eg ab 
His majesty le rt 
— Dalkeith, 
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Dalkeith, a little after three o'clock ; 
and as he stepped into the car- 
riage he called lord Lynedoch to 
him, and expressed, in the hearing 
of many individuals, the great sa- 
usfaction he had experienced to- 
day, and stated, that he had never 
been more gratified in his life- 
time, particularly with the admi- 
rable arrangements that had been 
made. 

At two o'clock on Wednesday, 
a messenger arrived from London 
with the melancholy intelligence pf 
the marquis of Londonderry’s 
death, and before he delivered the 
despatches, he communicated ver- 
bally to some of the royal suite 
that he was the bearer of very bad 
and very seriousnews. This hav- 
ing reached the ear of Mr. Peel, 
who happened not to be at his 
place of residence at the time, 
that gentleman went himself in- 
stantly in search of the messenger, 
and found him time enough to im- 
part to his majesty, by three 
o'clock, a fact of such momentous 
consideration in the present state 
of the country. His majesty, on 
hearing it, shewed symptoms of 
the strongest emotion, and appear- 
ed shocked and horror struck at 
finding that the noble marquis had 
fallen a victim to his own despe- 
rate act. A select party was to 
have dined with his majesty that 
day, but the arrangement was at 
once altered, and his majesty de- 
clared his intention of seeing only 
three or four individuals, among 
whom were Mr. Peel and lord 
Melville. In order, however, to 
gratify the anxious desire of the 
people to get a sight of him, his 
majesty frequently appeared upon 
deck; but though he returned 
their warm salutations in a manner 
the most kind and condescending, 
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still an air of dejection was ob. 
served to have settled on his coun. 
tenance, and he addressed those 
of his suite who stood near him jp 
atone that bespoke the influence 
of some powerful latent feeling. 
His majesty is known to be pas- 
sionately fond of music ; but, jn 
this instance, he gave strict orders 
that the band should not play a 
single tune; and having, as soon 
as possible, retired to his apart. 
ment, he wrote several letters with 
his own hand, and remained up to 
a very late hour. 

August 17.—This day the pas 
lace of Holyrood house presented 
a scene which it had not before 
displayed for upwards of a cen- 
tury. A royal levee was held 
there. At an early hour a guard 
of honour entered the great quad- 
rangular area in front of the 
lace, and persons habited as yeo- 
men of the guard were stationed 
both in the interior and on the out- 
side, to keep the way clear. 

At ten o’clock the carriages be- 
gan to arrive in rapid succession, 
and at twelve the royal company 
of archers marched in, with their 
band playing before them, and 
each holding his bow in his right 
hand. On getting within the grand 
portal of the interior area, they 
ranged themselves along the co- 
lonades on each side, to await 
there the arrival of his majesty. 
Several bodies of the highland 
clans were also present. - 

At two o'clock precisely his ma 
jesty arrived from Dalkeith in bis 
travelling carriage, by the private 
road, attended by the duke o 
Dorset and the marquis of Conyns- 
ham, who rode with him in the 
carriage. He wore a full highland 
dress of the royal or Stuart tartan, 
which became him remarkably 
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well. As soon as his majesty en- 
tered the private area on the Dal- 
keith side, he was received with 
loud cheers, which were answered 
by thousands of spectators from 
the surrounding hills. On alight- 
ing from his carriage, his majesty 
entered by a private door, the pas- 
sage in the hall being covered with 
a rich carpet. 

The illuminations at night 
were uncommonly brilliant; the 
streets were crowded to excess, 
and the theatre closed at nine 
o'clock. The appearance of the 
iluminations was extremely grand 
from the elevated ground about 
thecity. Rockets and discharges 
of artillery, and small arms, were 
repeatedly fired from the castle, 
Calton-hill, Salisbury-craigs, Leith 
battery, and the ships of war, and 
the vivid flashes from these gloomy 
heights had a.sublime effect. It 
is most gratifying to add, that the 
whole of these rejoicings passed 
off without the occurrence of any 
serious accident. 

On Monday, according to an- 
nouncement, a court was held at 
Holyrood, at which a lisnited num- 
ber of addresses were presented 
on the throne, and in the closet. 

The deputation from the episco- 
pal clergy of Scotland, consisted 
of bishops Gleig, Jolly, Sand- 
ford, Torry, Skinner, Lowe.— 
Presbyters Rev. Mr. Alison, Mr. 
Walker, Dr. Russell, Mr. Horse- 
ley, Mr. Cruickshanks, Mr. More- 
head, when the following address 
— read by the Rev. H. Horse- 

pity 

“ To the king’s most excellent 
. Majesty, 

May it please your Majesty,— 

We, your majesty’s dutiful and 

loyal subjects, the bishops and 

clergy of the Scottish Epis- 
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“ 
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copal church, beg leave humbly 
to approach your royal presence, 
with expressions of our most 
heartfelt attachment and loyalty 
to your majesty’s sacred person 
and government. 

So many years have ne away 
since Scotland was honoured by 
the presence ofits sovereign, that 
to behold vour majesty in the pa- 
lace of the long line of our ancient 
monarchs—your majesty’s royal 
ancestors—is, to us, as it must 
be to every true Scotsman, a 
matter of pride and exultation ; 
and in this house, more espe- 
cially, do we feel ourselves 
prompted by these emotions, to 
declare, that within the wide com- 
pass of your majesty’s dominions 
are no where to be found hearts 
more loyal than those which 
beat in the breasts of the Scot- 
tish episcopalians. 

The devote attachment = uni- 
formly displayed by the mem- 
bers of our church, to him whom 
they have considered as their 
legitimate sovereign, is so well 
known to your majesty, that it 
would be waste of time to re- 
peat it here; and is, indeed, 
amply vouched by the lowly 
station, which we, her bishops, 
now hold in civil society. Your 
majesty likewise knows that our 
religious principles and forms 
of worship are the same with 
those of the church of England, 
from which, indeed, we twice 
derived our episcopacy, when it 
had been lost at home; and 
whilst we are sincerely grateful 
for the toleration of these prin- 
ciples, and the free exercise of 
the rights of our worship, we 
feel that it is to your majesty’s 
gracious consideration, and that 
of your royal father, that our 
gratitude 
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gratitude is in a peculiar manner 
due. 
We would not occupy too much 
of your majesty’s tme by pro- 
testations of our loyalty: but 
we must beg leave solemnly to 
declare, in your royal presence, 
that viewing, in your majesty’s 
sacred person, the lineal de- 
scendant of the royal family of 
Scotland, and the legitimate 
possessor of the British throne, 
we feel to your majesty that de- 
voted attachment which our 
principles assure us is due to 
our rightful sovereign ; and that 
should evil days ever come upon 
your majesty’s royal house, 
(which may God in his infinite 
mercy avert), the house of 
Brunswick will find that the 
Scottish episcopalians are ready 
to endure for it as much as they 
have suffered for the house of 
Stuart, and with heart and 
hand to convince the world, 
that in their breasts a firm at- 
tachment to the religion of their 
fathers is inseparably continued 
with unshaken loyalty to their 
king. 
That your majesty may lon 
reign over a happy and unit 
people, to maintain that peace 
and prosperity, which the wis- 
dom of your majesty’s counsels, 
and the vigour of your arms 
have, by the providence of God, 
achieved for them, is the earnest 
prayer of 

“ Your majesty’s most dutiful 

and loyal subjects.” 


ADDRESS FROM THE CHURCH OF 


a) 


SCOTLAND. 


Most gracious Sovereign,—We, 
the ministers and elders of the 
church of Scotland, met as a 


commission of the general as- 
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sembly, and the representatiye 
body of the whole church, beg 
leave, with profound respect, to 
approach your majesty’s throne, 
and to present your majesty the 
strongest and most solemn as. 
suraaces of our veneration, affec. 
tion, and loyalty. 

“We most sincerely and most 
joyfully congratulate your ma- 
jesty on your safe arrival in 
Scotland ; and we congratulate 
Scotland on that most auspi- 
cious event—an event in which 
we feel the highest exultation, 
and from which we anticipate 
the happiest consequences. 

“‘ To this day your majesty’s sub- 
jects in Scotland have looked 
forward with joyful expectation; 
and to this day they will look 
back as a day of glory to their 
native land. 

‘“ At the annual meetings of our 
national church, we have esteem- 
ed it a high honour to behold 
your majesty’s representative, 
and through him to receive 
your majesty’s most gracious 
assurances of maintaining in- 
violate gur rights and privileges, 
as by law established. But we 
cannot express what we feel, 
when, within the precincts of 

our ancient —— of Scot- 
and, we behold your majesty 
in person—a king distinguished 
by every splendid endowment, 
and graced by every elegant ac- 
complishment—at once the safe- 
guard of our country, and the 
bulwark of our church. 

“ From the first moment that yout 
majesty undertook the charge 


of public affairs, the providence 
of God has beamed upon you 
with a bright effulgence. By 
the wisdom of your majesty® 
councils and the vigour of your 


led 
by 


arms, your majesty was en 
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by the blessing of Almighty 
God, to frustrate the formida- 
ble attempts of a gigantic 
power, which, grasping at uni- 
versal empire, threatened to 
destroy the independence of 
Eurepe; and that same Pro- 
vidence, we trust, will still con- 
tinue to encompass your ma- 
jesty, as with a shield, and over 
all your glory to create a de- 
fence. 

As a portion of your majesty’s 
subjects, we express our warm- 
est gratitude for the honour 
your majesty has done to our 
country by most graciously con- 
descending to visit it; and we 
trust that, when your majesty 
returns from your Scottish do- 
minions, you will be enabled to 
say that, in this part of the 
United Kingdom, you have 
seen a people who love their 
God, their country, and their 
king. 

As the constituted representa- 
tives of the church of Scot- 
land, we present your majesty 
our heartfelt thanks for the 
many signal favours which your 
majesty has been pleased to 
confer upon us; and, as the 
best return which we can make 
for your majesty’s goodness, 
we beg leave to assure your 
majesty, that it shall be our 
study, in our respective dis- 
tricts, to discharge with fidelity 
and zeal the duty committed to 
Our trust, and to encourage 
loyalty and submission to the 
laws, as equally indispensable 
to both public and private pro- 
Sperity. 

e will labour to impress upon 
the people committed to our 
Care a high sense of the in- 
valuable blessings of our glori- 
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ous and happy constitution. 
We will teach them to fear 
God, to honour their king, and 
to connect the principles of re- 
ligion with a dutiful obedience 
to the laws of their country. 


“ That your majesty may long 


sway the regal sceptre over a 
great, a free, a loyal, and a 
united people—that your ma- 
jesty may long enjoy the bless- 
ing of health, and every com- 
fort which this world can afford 
—and that at length your ma- 
jesty may inherit a kingdom 
which cannot be moved, and a 
crown of glory which fadeth 
not away, are our most sincere 
and fervent prayers.” 
(Signed) 
‘* Davip Lamont, 
Moderator.” 

To this address his majesty re- 


turned the following most gracious 
answer :— 
“ [thank you for these expres- 


sions of loyal attachment, in 
the sincerity of which I place 
implicit confidence. It is with 
the utmost satisfaction that | 
avail myself of this opportunity 
of confirming in person the as- 
surances I have given through 
my representative, that I will 
maintain inviolate those rights 
and privileges to which the 
church of Scotland is entitled 
by the most solemn compacts. 
In your continued exertions to 
promote true religion, and to 
inculcate loyalty and obedience 
to the laws, you may rely on 
my constant support and pro- 
tection. I cordially unite with 
you in grateful acknowledge- 
ments to Almighty God, for his 
signal protection of my people, 
in the time of general peril and 
calamity, and in an earnest 


prayer 
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prayer that, through his divine 

assistance, | may be enabled to 

protect their liberties, and to 
advance their prosperity and 
happiness.” 

On the following day the uni- 
versities assembled in the gallery, 
and the heads of the different bo- 
dies proceeded together, and were 
followed by the respective pro- 
fessors, and others, to the Pre- 
sence Chamber :—Lord Melville, 
as chancellor, appeared as the 
head of the university of St. An- 
drew’s; Francis Jettrey, esq. as 
rector of Glasgow; the earl of 
Aberdeen, as reetor of King’s 
College, Aberdeen; the Rev. Dr. 
Baird, as principal of Edinburgh ; 
and Charles Forbes, esq. M. P. 
as rector of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. These five took their 
station in a line in front of the 
throne, and read the different ad- 
dresses in their order, and kneel- 
ing, presented them to his majes- 
ty, and kissed hands ; after which 
his majesty delivered his gracious 
answer, directed to the whole uni- 
versities; and lord Melville (St. 
Andrew’s being senior university) 
then approached the throne, and, 
kneeling, received a copy of his 
majesty's answer, to be communi- 
cated to the other universities ; 
and the different bodies then re- 
tired in the same order in which 
they had entered. His majesty’s 
answer was couched in terms of 
very flattering approbation and 
good-will. 

ADDRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF EDINBURGH. 

‘* Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, 
the principal and professors of 
the university of Edinburgh, 
humbly approach your majes- 
ty's throne ; and, warmed with 


the strongest feelings of ja. 
tional pride and gratitude, and 
loyal affection, we offer to your 
majesty our most cordial eop- 
gratulations on your auspicious 
arrival in the capital of your an- 
cient kingdom of Scotland, and 
in the palace of your illustrious 
ancestors. We hail your au- 
gust presence as a distinguish- 
ing and most gratifying proof 
of the royal condescension and 
kindness to our country: and, 
participating in the ardent ex- 
ultation excited by the high and 
happy event in all classes of 
our fellow-citizens, we offer to 
your majesty the homage of 
our most profound respect and 
most devoted attachment. We 
are deeply impressed by those 
benevolent purposes of public 
good, for which your majesty 
has desired to witness the con- 
dition and character of your 
people in this quarter of your 
empire, and we feel from the 
impression a new and animat- 
ing incentive to the faithful and 
zealous discharge of all our 
professional duties. To that 
fidelity and zeal, we now there- 
fore entreat your majesty’s 
permission to pledge ourselves 
gratefully, sincerely, and s0- 
lemnly. 


“ Deign, then, indulgently to rely 


on our assurance, that in our 
different academical depart- 
ments, we will continue to em- 
ploy our most strenuous exer 
tions for promoting that intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious I- 
struction, which being the most 
solid basis of a a 
sperity, happiness, an ’ 
Pia the iene wish of your 


jesty’s heart, and the most 
me eth unceasing 
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unceasing object of your reign, 
te extend and to perpetuate 
throughout all your dommions. 
«That the Almighty King of 
Kings may bless your majesty 
with a long reign of glory, and 
that he may bestow on you, 
in heaven, an unfading crown, 
are our most fervent prayers.” 
“ Geo. H. Barrp, 
Principal.’ 
Aug. 20.— The king held the 
drawing-room at Holyrood-palace, 
and after a lapse of nearly two 
eenturies, this ancient edifice, 
where often “ feasted the — chiefs 
of Scotland’s power,” became 
again the centre of splendour and 
chivalrous gaiety. The court- 
yard and quadrangle displayed 
the usual attendants in their state 
liveries, troops of dragoons kept 
the avenues to the palace open for 
privileged company. The archers 
remained as a guard of honour in 
the corridors, and highland and 
lowland uniforms combined to 
ge the ‘gay relief of the tartan 
hués to the gloomy shadows of 
the doric pilasters which once 


’ 


“ Dazzling lamps from gallery gay, 
* Cast on the court « dancing ray ; 
Fins nln ceed Suse 
So early as eleven o'clock the 
company were setting down. It 
is needless to state they consisted 
of the principal part of the no- 
bility and gentry of Scotland. 
The gentlemen were mostly in 
military dresses ; but the ladies 
ed to great advantage ; they 
eh ears taller than the la- 
dies of England, and their rich 
oe ostrich feathers a 
with superior effect. 
The dresses were cathe white 
‘un, ornamented with 


tastefutty 
a of lama. There were 
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about 3,000 nages at court, 
and the novel appearance of so 
splendid an assemblage at Holy- 
rood-palace was extremely grati- 
fying to the northern lovers of 
court ceremonies and royal eti- 
quette. The king arrived at half- 
past two o'clock in his travelling 
chariot, drawn by six horses, 
from Dalkeith. His majesty wore 
a full field-marshal’s uniform, 
and was teceived at the private 
entrance by all the officers of 
state. He did not stop in any of 
the ante-chambers, but proceeded 
directly to the drawing-room, | 
which is in the suite of apart- 
ments formerly occupied by the 
French royal family, in the right 
wing of the quadrangle. The 
company in attendance for pre- 
sentation were previously admit- 
ted into the suite of apartments 
in the opposite part of the palace, 
from whence they had a passage 
to the drawing-room through a 
gallery facing the park, and sub- 
sequently fegress from the north 
—s the mee 00 4 a fing 
ared in e an 

one picts age has manifested 
since his arrival im Edinburgh. 
Crowds of well-dressed persons, 
and particularly ladies, were m 
waiting to greet his majesty upon 
his areival at Hol ; and he 
repeatedly bowed, fand often 
laughed heartily, in acknowledg- 
ing the earnest tho often lu- 
dicrous efforts of the crowd to 
evade the military escort, and get - 
a closer view of the royal person. 
The day proved wet and unfa- 
vourable for those whose gratifi- 
cation could only be i 
the street, but . i 
alace was gay and ‘magnificent. 
ot a word of political arrange- 
ment transpires at court, though 
(L) rumour 


Ts 
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rumour out of doors confidently 
attributes the sudden departure 
of the marquis of Conyngham, 
who left Edinburgh for Ireland at 
half-past four o'clock yesterday, 
to a communication of which he 
is said to be the bearer from the 
king to the marquis Wellesley, 
and that the former marquis 1s to 
succeed to the Irish government. 
The only circumstance which 
would attach credit to the latter, 
is the anxiety to communicate 
that the marquis of Conyngham 
is going to Ireland on his private 
business. The king entertains 
daily a select party of private 
friends at Dalkeith — no political 
partiality is evinced upon these 
occasions. ‘The earls of Fife and 
Rosslyn have repeatedly had the 
honour of enjoying these invita- 
tions. The principal public busi- 
ness and correspondence with 
ministers in London is carried on 
by lord Melville and Mr. Peel. 
Thursday, 2!. — The people, 
generally viewing it as the last 
public occasion that presented it- 
self to them of testifying their 
loyalty and attachment to their 
sovereign during his sojourn there, 
embraced it with avidity, and col- 
lected in crowds from all quarters. 
This feeling was not confined to 
the men alone; the gentler sex 
shared in their zeal, and partici- 
ated in their enthusiasm. Num- 
rs of females elegantly attired, 
graced the different platforms and 
galleries from Holyrood-palace to 
the castle, and showed by the 
animated expression of their 
countenances, how lively an in- 
terest they took in a scene which 
_ served at once to enhance 
adorn. 
When the state carriage arriv- 
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ed at the barrier gate, outside the 
draw-bridge, his majesty descend. 
ed, and the keys of the castle 
were delivered to him by the go. 
vernor. His majesty walked with 
a firm step along the draw-bridee 
till coming to the inner gate , 
stepped into another state car. 
riage which stood waiting, the 
grenadier company of the 66th 
regiment forming _ his guard of 
honour. The royal procession 
moved slowly through the strait 
and narrow passages of the cas- 
tle, pausing for a moment at the 
governor's house, till it came to 
the half-moon battery, where a 
platform was erected. His ma- 
jesty ascended this, and soon pre- 


sented himself to his admiring 


on who hailed him with the 
oudest acclamations. The can- 
non soon told from the lower bat- 
teries that the king of Scotland 
stood upon the summit of Edina’s 
grey crest. The Calton, the crags, 
and the fleet, answered, and 
though the lowering fog prevented 


his majesty from enjoying the fine 


and extensive view, it threw a 
dark sublimity over ihe whole; 
and the broken outlines of cliff, 
and crag, and turret, came out 
with the most imposing effect. 
The king expressed himself high- 
ly delighted; and when some of 
his attendants regretted that it 
rained, he said, with a smile, 
“Never mind, I can wear m 
hat.” After his majesty h 

shown himself for a few minutes, 
he descended from the platform, 
and resumed his carriage. 

On Friday the king reviewed the 
cavalry on Portobello sands. The 
day was uncommonly fine; the 
appearance and conduct of the 
troops were such as to draw - 
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ro sCoO 
the warmest commendations of his 
majesty, Who, mounted on a su- 
perb charger, rode gracefully along 
the line. The rank, fashion, and 
nce present were beyond all 
lel in Scotland, and the whole 
went off with the greatest eclat. 
On Thursday, at a general meet- 
ing of the institution for the en- 
couragement of the Fine Arts in 
Scotland (the earl of Wemys in the 
chair), it was unanimously resolved 
thatan equestrian statue, inbronze, 
of his majesty be procured, and 
that his majesty be invited to sit 
for this object to any artist he may 
be graciously pleased to name; 
and to appoint the place where the 
statue ought to be erected in Edin- 
burgh, in order to commemorate, 
in the most lasting manner, his 
majesty’s auspicious visit to Scot- 


His majesty was attended in 
his carriage, during the procession, 
by the earl of Cathcart and the 
duke of Argyll, which latter bore 
his baton of office, as hereditary 
master of the household. 

In the evening his majesty ho- 
noured the peers’ ball with his pre- 
sence. 

His majesty arrived a few mi- 
nutes before 10, attended by the 
duke of Dorset, and several other 
noblemen and gentlemen of his 
suite. He was dressed in a field 
marshal’s uniform, and appeared 
a excellent spirits. Immediately 
on his majesty’s arrival, the ball 
was opened by a reel, which was 
succeeded by a country dance, 
both of which his majesty seemed 
o witness with much pleasure. 
His majesty was most affable and 
polite to all within his observation, 
and in walking along the room, in 
the most friendly manner shook 

s with the noblemen and gen- 
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tlemen present; and also paid the 
most marked attention to several 
ladies, with whom he conversed 
for some time. A lady and gen- 
tleman, in a highland dress, danced 
a strathspey with much taste, 
which his majesty so greatly ad- 
mired, that he clapped his hands 
in token of approbation. His ma- 


jesty remained for a few minutes 


past eleven, when he retired ; and 
entering his carriage, set off for 
Dalkeith. 

The rooms were beautifully fitted 
up-and decorated for the occa- 
sion. On entering the grand room, 
the sight was truly magnificent. 
At one end stood the canopy of 
state like a throne: an elevated 
platform ran the whole length of 
the end of the room, and was co- 
vered with crimson cloth; upon 
this platform was another, only 
large enough to contain the throne, 
which was of crimson velvet, with 
drapery of white satin on each 
side. On the canopy were the 
unicorn and lion splendidly gilt ; 
and a dome of crimson velvet rose 
in the middle. Arm chairs of 
crimson and gold were placed 
about the platform and below it. 
Sofas were ranged round the side 
of the throne, covered with light 
blue cloth, and hung round with 
yellow fringe. On each side of 
the throne was a magnificent can- 
delabra of white and gold, sup- 
porting abundance of lustres; and 
over each fire-place were three 
superb branching lustres. Around 
the farthest part of the building 
were spread tables for refresh- 
ments; and ready access was 


given to the. domestics by stair- 
cases to the lower apartments. 
The whole of the peeresses and 
peers who attended the drawing- 
room were present at the ball, and 
we 


(L, 2) 
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we may add nearly the whole range 
of the Scottish gentry. A great 
many of the gentlemen wore tartan 
dresses. 

On Saturday the king attended 
the grand banquet given by the 
wrovost and magistrates of Edin- 
ont At the west end of the 
room the city arms were emblazon- 
ed, and at the opposite end a crim- 
son chair of state was erected for 
his majesty, under a rich canopy 
surmounted by a crown, Here 
was also placed the royal table, in 
the form of a crescent, and elevyat- 
ed a few steps above the level of 
the room. Two miches in the wall 
were reserved for the musical per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental. 

On Sunday, the 25th, his ma- 
jesty went to the High Church, 
where Dr. Lamont had been ap- 
poiated to officiate. The king 
drove from the palace in his state 
carriuge, and entered the church 
about half-past eleven o'clock, 
when he took his station on a 
throne which had been long used 
by his representative during the 
sitting <«f the general assembly. 
Oa the right of his majesty was 
the earl of Erroll, the duke of 
Dorset, and several other grandees, 
and the officers of his household. 
The seats to the right and left of the 
throne were occupied by peeresses. 

The Rev. Dr. Lamont gave an 
excellent discourse. It abounded 
in lively description, and in rhetori- 
> werent ; was rich im the use 

scriptural allusions, and gave a 
comprehensive and masterly view 
of his text. Throughout the whole 
of it, there was not a single bint 
or reference to the ulustrious per- 
sonage before whom it was deliver- 
ed. His majesty must certainly 
have been pleased to observe that 
the olengy did act depart érom their 
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usual method of religious instruc. 
tion, even though it was heard by 
royal ears. 

In the last prayer, remarkable 
for pious feeling, the Rev. Doctor 
introduced his majesty’s visit nearly 
in the following terms :—* May 
the best blessings of Heaven de. 
scend upon. the head of our sove- 
reign king George. Grant him a 
long, a happy, and a prosperous 
reign, May he be adorned with 
every Christian virtue ; may he be 
happy in this life, and happy im 
the life tocome. May the paternal 
regard which his majesty has 
shewn in visiting this part of his 
dominions, which has cited such 
delight throughout the lan, have 
a lasting influence on the hearts 
and conduct of his majesty’s sub- 
jects !” 

The conduct of the people was 
marked by the same ol sense 
which has characterised them on 
preceding occasions. When the 
king entered the church, there was 
no shouting or noise outside ; but 
the numerous spectators took off 
their hats in respectful silence. 

The service closed at one o'clock 
when his majesty set off to Dal- 
keith. 

On Monday, the 26th, the Cale- 
donian Hunt ball was splendidly 
attended. The king wore a mili- 
tary uniform. The elegant appear- 
ance of the assembly-rooms, and 
of the company, was the same as 
at the Peers’ ball, and. cowatry 
dances, reels, quadriiles, &c. filled 
up the enjoyments of the night. 
Several noblemen and gentlemen 
appeared in the uniform of the 
Caledonian Hunt, viz. a plam 
scarlet coat, with a gold thistle 
worked on the collar. ) 

His majesty stood for a short 
time after the duncing commenced 
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aad conversed at intervals with 
the nobility near him. He then 
took his seat upon the throne, from 
whence, for a long time, he ap- 
peared to survey the dancing with 
much pleasure. His majesty re- 
tired from the assembly-rooms at 
ll o'clock precisely, and was at- 
tended back to Dalkeith-place in 
the same manner as he came. 

At two o'clock on Tuesday, the 
grand Masonic procession to lay 
the first stone of the national mo- 
pamenton Calton-hill set out from 
the Parliament-house, preceded by 
bands of music playing Masonic 
airs. The appearance of the dif- 
ferent -@Bdges was very splendid, 
and thé’paraphernalia rich and ap- 
propriate. The duke of Hamilton 
marched in front as grand master 
for Scotland. His Grace was at- 
tended by the duke of Argyll and 
the earl of Rosslyn, who have 
passed the grand office. Some 
other noblemen closed the pro- 
cession in carriages. The grand 
lodge took its place at the head of 
the brethren, and was follower by 
the lord provost and magistrates 
in their robes, together with the 
city officers, mace, sword, &e. 
The head of the procession arrived 
at Calton-hill a little before three 
o'clock, when the principal person- 
ages, who were with others named 
és commissioners by the king, en- 
tered the platforms erected for their 
tccommodation: the lord provost 
and corporation, with the grand 
masters, &c., were similarly pro- 
vided. Nothing could be finer 

the appearance of this pro- 
cession, and as if the masonic em- 
blems of the brethren, which were 
all newly decorated for the occa- 
on, did not furnish objects of suf- 
ficient display for the pageantry of 
the scene, a very formidable look- 
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ing personage, half clad in shining 
armour, and attended by a black 
and a white page, was led on 
horseback at the head of one of 
the lodges. Calton-hill and the 
neighbouring sites were crowded 
with well-dressed poo, and the 
bustle and beauty of the scenery 
equalled any thing seen since 
his majesty’s arrival. Vollies of 
artillery at half past three o'clock 
announced the lowering of the first 
stone of the monument by the 
duke of Hamilton and the other 
commissioners, with all the tm- 
posing forms of masonic accom- 
pamiment. 

The next day the king honoured 
the earl of Hopetoun with his 
company at a dejuné a la four- 
chette, where the principal nobility 
were entertained under marquees 
on the lawn. 

On the 29th his majesty depart- 
ed from Dalkeith-house between 
11 and 12 o'clock attended by 
some of the principal members of 
his household, and shortly after 
drove through Edinburgh, accom- 
panied by no other noise than that 
which resounded from a royal sa- 
lute on the castle ramparts. He 
drove on towards Hopetoun, but 
did not stop, as was expected, at 
Ravelston, the seat of sir Alexan- 
der Keith, the knight marshal, 
the gate of which was fancifully 
decorated, nor at the eart of Rose- 
berry’s at Dalmeny. His majesty 
made no stoppege on the road but 
to ehange horses. On passing 
through the borough of Queens- 
ferry, he seemed pleased with the 
marks of attention of the vi \ 
who had decked their houses with, 
wreaths of flowers, boughs of trees 
and other vegetable rustic orna- 
ments. Mr. Sheriff Duff escorted 
his majesty to the boundaries = 

the 
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the county, and he was subse- 
quently conducted by the sheriff 
depute of Mid Lothian to the de- 
mesne of the magnificent seat of 
Hopetoun. 

The preparations of the noble 
host were of the most princely de- 
scription. Besides the accommo- 
dation within the house for the 
large party who were invited to 
meet his majesty, tables were laid 
under the colonnade of each wing 
of that elegant mansion for a nu- 
merous tenantry, who were in the 
first instance engaged in keeping 
the ground. Cold meat, roasted 
and boiled, in abundance, and 
liquors, were placed on their ta- 
bles. Behind the house, and sweep- 
ing along the shrubbery, ran a 
great extent of what his Lordship 
called a booth for the archers ; it 
was a sort of arbour or alcove of 
great extent, supported by trees, 
and decorated with evergreens and 
shrubs. It was fortunately cover- 
ed with an awning. Here tables 
were placed with cold meat, fruits, 
and pwn wines. In front is the 
beautiful lawn, with a fine piece of 
water and jet d'eau. 

The earl of Hopetoun invited a 
small and select company of the 
nobility and gentry, particularly 
those of the neighbourhood, to 
have the honour of meeting his 
majesty at the dejeuné a la four- 
chette, which of course consisted of 
every delicacy of the season. 

The king spoke much of Scot- 
land, and expressed his admiration 
of Edinburgh beyond any other 
European city. Captain Adam 
Fergusson, the deputy usher of 
the regalia, and Mr. Henry Rae- 
burn, the historical painter, had 
the honour of knighthood confer- 
red on them ; — the king ex- 
pressed his pleasure to sit for his 


portrait in the Highland dress, ¢ 
Sir Henry Raeburn. 

The archers withdrew to the 
lawn, some to partake of the re- 
past prepared by the noble host. 
and others to the pastime of shoot- 
ing; but the amusement was soon 
abandoned, as the bow-strings had 
suffered from the rain. Scarcely 
had they retired to the booth, when 
lord Elgin called the archers to 
their post, and the bugles annouc- 
ed they were now to take their 
station to bid adieu to the king, 
They formed again on the stairs, 
and the king bowed frequently as 
he passed to his carriage. He 
was in the undress Windsor uni- 
form, and wore his travelling cap, 
and drove a green bodied carriage 
with four horses. 

At a quarter before three o'clock 
his majesty took his leave of the 
noble earl, and departed from 
Hopetoun-house for Edgar pier, 
near Queen's ferry. The earl of 
Hopetoun insisted upon conduct- 
ing his majesty to the pier, where 
the king was received by the lord 
chief commissioner Adam (who 
formerly so long held a confidential 
situation with his majesty at Carl- 
ton-house), who attended at the 
shore as convener of the ferry 
trustees. The king cordially shook 
commissioner Adam by both hands, 
and expressed the satisfaction he 
felt at seeing him, and at being 
conducted to his barge by “ so old 
a friend.” . 

Upon his majesty’s taking his 
seat in the barge, a royal salute 
was discharged from the ship 
off the ferry, and was re-echo 
from the hills of the surrounding 
coast, by different small batteries 
of cannon erected on the demesnes 
of the noblemen and gentiemen 


the neighbourhood. The earl of 


Hopetoun, 
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Hopetoun, afier seemg the king 
into his carriage, mounted his 
horse and followed with all expe- 
dition, and the archers having 
moved off, the whole crowd began 
rapidly to disperse. At the society 
the archers met lord Hopetoun on 
his return, when they halted and 
saluted him, and then moved on 
to Port Edgar, whence they were 
conveyed in boats to the steam 
vessel. His majesty’s yacht was 
towed down the Frith of Forth 
amid the salutes from each side 
of the shore; but the rain again 
fellin torrents, and nearly obscured 
the parting flotilla from the view. 
The royal squadron was seen from 
the admiral’s ship, at her moorings 
off Leith, at a quarter before four 
o'clock, and she immediately fired 
a royal salute, which was repeated 
by all the other ships in the har- 
bour. The royal yacht was towed 
by the steam boat so close to the 
Fifeshire coast as to be scarcely 
discernible from the opposite shore. 
When she was seen on a line with 
leith Fort, a royal salute was 
fred from the battery, and again 
repeated by the ships of war in 
the harbour. A number of plea- 
sure yachts and smaller vessels en- 
deavoured to keep up with the 
royal squadron, as well as some 
steam boats which were sailing 
with company wishing to remain 
near the king’s yacht; but the 
latter was towed so rapidly, as to 
distance in a short time every other 
vessel. The royal yacht then steer- 
ed to the north of the island of 
Dalkeith, and kept the Fifeshire 
coast while the squadron remained 
insight. The duke and duchess 
of Argyll were in their carriage on 
the beach at Newhaven endeavour- 
mg to catch a passing glimpse of 

royal squadron. There were 





but few persons on the shores at 
either side of the Frith of Forth, 
and the pageant closed with hardly 
any noise, save that created by the 
reverberation of artillery. 

His majesty arrived in London 
on the first of September. 

From the beginning to the end 
of the royal visit, there was a con- 
trast strikingly characteristic of the 
national temper of the two coun- 
tries, between the manner of his 
majesty’s reception and departure 
in Scotland and Ireland. The 
Scotch pique themselves upon 
what they term “ the propriety” of 
all their arrangements, even to the 
ebullitions of loyalty sent forth in 
the streets of the metropolis. In 
Ireland his majesty had arranged 
for a private landing at Howth 
pier, in consequence of the arrival 
of the unfortunate intelligence of 
the queen’s death; but the arrange- 
ment was vain, for the subordinate 
officers of government let the secret 
out, and the king was beset the 
moment he touched the pier on the 
Sunday, by a mixed and noisy 
throng, in which were judges of 
the land, peers, and groups from 
every class in society, who drove 
to the Phoenix park with the king, 
trampling across the vice-regal 
plantations in their helter-skelter 
confusion. In Scotland, on the 
evening of the king’s arrival off 
Leith, and when it was known that 
his majesty would not land until 
the following day, the people filed 
off mechanically, except a few 
who had engaged a steam-boat, 
and two or three boats, in which 
were company, that sailed round 
the royal yacht. Every thing was 
done there systematically; the peo- 
ple seemed to be as it were drilled 
to the observance of a form in 
which was displayed none of the 

symptoms 
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symptoms of glowing enthusiasm. 

-bills were circulated from 
authority, notifying to the people 
where to be, and how to act; one 
in particular, on the day before the 
king went to St. Giles’s church, 
cautioning them not to huzza on 
the Sabbath; but to receive his 
majesty with respectful silence. 
The implicit manner in which these 
hints were obeyed, resembled the 
discipline which Bonaparte once 
enforced in the Parisian theatres, 
where the applause, if given, was 
to follow the act, and not to in- 
terrupt the = during the 
scene. The difference between the 
Irish and Seotch reception was, if 
possible, still more marked on his 


majesty’s departure. It was kno 
that the king would depart sivas 
ly from Hopetoun-house, after 
payire a parting visit to that gal. 
ant soldier, the earl of Hopetoun, 
Nobody dreamt of disturbing this 
arrangement, as was 80 merrily 
done when the king attempted to 
pass off quietly from lord Powers. 
court's seat to Dublin harbour. No 
parting compliments were forced 
upon his majesty by the corporate 
authorities, or popular characters; 
but the king was left to the un- 
disturbed pursuit of his previous 
arrangements, without the slight- 
est bustle or tumult on the part of 
any body. 
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A GENERAL BILL of 


CHRISTENINGS and Buriacs, from December 12, 1821, 
to December 11, 1822 :— 


' Males.. 11968 
Christened Females 11405 
' Died under 2 years. .4605 

Between 2and 5.,.2033 
5 and 10.,. 932 
10 and 20.. 649 


Tn all 
23373 


20 and 30..1348 
30 and 40. .1906 
40 and 60..1995 | 80 and 90.. 680 | 102..0 


50 and 60. .1826 


Buried .. 


Males.. 9483 
Females 9382 


60 and 70..1562 
70 and 80,.1224 


100 
101 


90 and 100.. 104 | 108 


Increased in the Burials this year........ 414 


DISEASES. 
ADSORB. cocccccccaccenctceces 
Apoplexy ..... 
RATES ccccccceseccancqoccese 
Bedridden 
CORCEE wccccccccccccsececcess 
Childbed ... 
Consumption 
Convulsions ......... 
Coeep frccccccccecacees 
Diabetes 
Dropsy in the Brain ......ee+. 
Dropsy in the Chest 


Dysentery...... 


*+.eeeaeeeetereeeeee 
@eeeeteaeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeee 
eee eee 


MET cccccccccece. coete 

Eruptive Diseases ..........+. 
Erysipelas, or St. Anthony’s Fire 
I eeeee *eeare 


Fever (Typhus) 
Fistula ... 
© -eccececevece 
a ee 
Hemorrhage 
Hooping Cough ..........++ : 
ation eeeeeaeeeeeeeeeee 
Infammation of the Liver 
Insanity 
Jaundice Cee eee seeseresrereses 
Measles Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeezeee 
Mortification eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Old Age, and Debility ........ 
CIN 8 «0a aaianiinieih 
pture eeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Dh + ohaecsnassakenause 


* There have been executed in London and the county of Sursy 


107 
206 
533 
l 

2 
191 
3608 
2929 
100 
3 
851 
324 
86 

4 

2 

6 

17 
1104 
17 

6 

6 

41 
31 
757 
1308 
61 
218 
111 
712 
159 
2601 
169 
8 


44 
7 





Small Pox..... 
Sore Throat or Quinsey .. 
Spasm ...ee--- 
Still-born @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
STONE 2... cccccceccvsscces cccce 
Stoppage in the Stomach 
Suddenly . 
Teething ....... 
Thrush 
Venereal 
Worms @eeeeeeeseeee eee eeeeee 


eeeeev eee eee e ae 


eenreee eeeeereeveeeeeaee 


Total of Diseases ...... 


CASUALTIES. 


Broken Limbs... 
Burnt 
Drowned 
Excessive Drinkmg 
Executed® ... 
Found dead .......+:+. 
Fractured .....+ee+: 
Killed by falls and several other 

accidents ....... 
Murdered . 
Overlaid 
Poisoned eee eee e eee eens eeeee 
Banlkded cccccecnccecegccoceses 
Suicide Coeeesseeeseseseeeeese 
Strangled eeeeeeeeev ee eeeeeeeene 
Suffocated 


Total af Casualties eeee 
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which number 8 only have beew reported to be buried within the Bills, of 
ity. 
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BIRTHS in the year 1822. 
January. At Kensington, the 
lady of W. Wilberforce, esq. jun. 
of a son and heir. 

At his house in Cadogan-terrace 
the lady of H. R. Pearson, esq. of 
a son. 

In Bedford-street, Bedford-sq. 
the lady of W. P. Hunt, esq. of a 
son. 

At Hanworth, the Lady of the 
hon. and rev. W. L. Addington, of 
a daughter. 

In Grosvenor-place, the countess 
of Uxbridge, of a son and heir. 

At Cambridge, lady de Thierry, 
of a son. 

At Burton-house, Hampshire, 
Mrs. Dean Shute, of a daughter. 

At Edinburgh, lady Gardine, 
of Applegarth, of a daughter. 

February. In Portland-place, 
the lady of W. Curtis, esq.'of a son. 

At Gloucester-place, the lady 
of Thomas Monkhouse, esq. of a 
daughter. 

The wife of Joseph Risk, a 
Chelsea pensioner, of three fine 
children, one boy and two girls, 
all doing well. 

At Woburn Abbey, the duchess 
of Bedford, of a son. 


March. At Thorndon-hall, the 
right hon. lady Setre, of a 
daughter. 


In Upper Guildford-street, the 
lady of W. W. Maitland, esq. of 
a daughter. 

The lady of Dr. Kerrison, of 
New Burlington-street, of a 
daughter. 

In Gloucester-place, the lady 
of G. H. Cherry, esq. M. P. ofa 
son and heir. 


s & &. | 1899. 


April. At the dean of Canter. 
bury'’s, St. James's, the lady ot 
G. Baker, esq. of a daughter. 

In Portman-square, Mrs. F. 
Maitland, of a daughter. 

The lady of J. A. Simpson, esx. 
of Doughty-street, of a daughter, 

Mrs. E. Lawford, of Blooms- 
bury- “square, of a daughter. 

In Queen’s- square, Bloomsbury, 
Mrs. G. W. Marriott, of a son. 

In Queen Anne street, the lady 
of major C. Stapylton, of a son. 

May. In_ Bolton-street, the 
lady of the hon. T. Knox, M. P. 
of adaughter. . 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, the 
lady of the hon. captain Knox, 
R. N. of a daughter. 

In Baker-street, the lady of 
Charles Philips, esq. of a son, 

In St. James’s-square, the right 
hon. lady Vane Stewart, of a 
daughter. 

At the Admiralty, lady Osborn, 
of a son. 

June. The lady of Dr. Uwins, 
Bedford-row, of a daughter. 

At Eaton, the lady of the rev. 
Dr. Keate, of a son. 

Mrs. T. Farmer, of Kennington 
Common, of a daughter. 

In Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square, the lady of Thos. Wigles- 
worth, esq. of a son. 

At Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley- 
square, Mrs. Lane Fox, of 4 
daughter. 

At his lordship’s house in Picca- 
dilly, the countess of Roseberry, 
of a daughter. 

The lady of the right hon. R. 
Peel, of a son. 

July. In Berkeley-square, the 


countess of Dartmouth, of a - 
nl 
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In Montague-place, Russell- 
square, the lady of W. S. Best, 
esq. of a daughter. 

In Montague-place, the lady of 
lieut. col. Cowper, of a daughter. 

August. The lady of James 
Holmes, esq. of Montague-street, 
of a daughter. 

At Woodford, the lady of A. 
Stewart, esq. of a son. 

In Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, the lady of col. Hugh 
Baillie, of a son. 

At Whitehall, the lady of J. 
Phillimore, LL D. and M. P. of a 
son. 

At Upper Tooting, Mrs. J. S. 
Winstanley, of a daughter. 

September. The lady of Dr. 
Lushington, M. P. at his house 
in Great George-street, Westmin- 
ster, of a son. 

The lady of W. Money, esq. of 
Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 
of a daughter. 

In York-street, St. James’s- 
square, the lady of Dr. Bayton, 
of a daughter. 

The duchess of Cambridge, at 
Hanover, of a daughter. 

October. In Portman-square, 
the countess of Manvers, of a 
daughter. 

At Harrow, the lady of the rev. 
Dr. Butler, of a daughter. 

In Montague-street, Russel- 
square, the lady of captain W. 
Forrest, of a son. 

In Baker-street, Portman-square 
the lady of the hon. D. Ogilvy, of 
ason and heir. 

The lady of V. P. Royle, esq. 
of New-street, Dorset-square of 
a daughter. 

November. The lady of Mr. E. 
Smith, of Gordon-house, Kentish- 
town, of a daughter. 

At Clapham, the lady of Alex. 
Gordon, esq. of a daughter. 
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In Mecklenburgh-square, Mrs. 
Henry Davis, of a daughter. 

Mrs. George Helder, of Euston- 
square, of a daughter. 

At Dulwich, the lady of J. Petty 
Muspratt, esq. of a son. 

December. At Orange-hill, near 
Edgeware, the lady of James 
Christie, esq. of a daughter. 

The lady of W. Fox, esq. of 
Russell-square, of a daughter. 

The lady of Dr. Birkbeck of a 
son. 

At the residence of Thomas L. 
Sennal, esq. Queenborough, Mrs. 
Humber, of a daughter. 

* The lady of Henry Meux, esq. 
at Troomley-common, Kent, of a 
daughter. 

At Harpole, near Northampton, 
the lady of the hon. and rev. T. L. 
Dundas, of a daughter. 

The lady of R. Stubbings, esq. 
Goswell-road, of a son and heir. 

At Dulwich-hill, the lady of 
Ralph Ricardo, esq. of a son. 





MARRIAGES in the year 1822. 


January. At St. Anne’s church 
Westminster, captain G. Harris, 
R.N. C.B. to Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of J. Woodcock, esq. 

At Sudbury, John Eaton, jun. 
esq. banker, to Mary, second 
daughter of sir L. Maclean, M.D. 

AtSt. George’s Hanover-square, 
E. Stanley, esq. of Ponsonby-hall, 
Cumberland, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late W. Douglas, 
esq. 
"he Knowsley, the seat of the 
earl of Derby, the earl of Wilton, 
to lady M. Stanley. 

F. T. Rogers, esq. of Tatenham- 
house, to Miss M. A. Tremlett. 

S. E. Bristowe, esq. of Bees- 
thorp-hill, near Newark, to Mari- 

anne, 
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anne, eldest daughter of S. Fox, 
esq. of Osmaston-hall. 

C. Wilham, eldest son of C. J. 
Packe, esq. of Prestwould-hall, 
Leicestershire, to the only daugh- 
ter of the late T. Hart, esq. 

J. R. B. Cave, esq. eidest son 
of sir W. B. Cave, bart. of Stret- 
ton, Derbyshire, to the youngest 
daughter and cohciress of the late 
W. Mills, esq. of Barlaston, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Mr. H. Burgurn of Bickerton- 
court, Herefordshire, to Martha, 
youngest daughter of the late J. 
Richards, esq. of Otton-house, 
Warwickshire. 

In Bath, captain P. Brett, R. N. 
to Harriet, youngest daughter of 
the late T. Brookes, esq. of Hen- 
wick-house, Berks. i 

A. P. Cooper, esq. of Cheverells, 
Herts, nephew and heir to sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, bart. to Harriet, only 
child of W. Rickford, esq. M. P. 
for Aylesbury. 

At Hoddesdon, the rev. R. B. 
Cooper, of St. Mary's Beedes, &c. 
to Louisa, daughter and coheiress 
of the late B. Henshaw, esq. bar- 
rister, of More-hall, Essex. 

At Cheddon, near Taunton, W. 
Metford, M. D. of Flook-house, to 
M. Eliza, only daughter of the 
late H. Anderson, esq. of Jamaica. 

At Weymouth, G. Steel, esq. of 
the Ist royal dragroons, to Georgi- 
ana, second daughter of the late 
R. Barwell, esq. of Stanstead-park, 
Sussex. 

February. Mr. Ed. Lawrence, 
to Matilda, daughter of the late 
John Smith, esq. of Harold’s park, 
Essex 


Joshua Blackburn, esq. of 

nd-street, to the eldest 
daughter of John Blades, esq. of 
Brook well-hall. 

T. Brown, M.D. of Queen Ana- 
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street, Cavendish-square, to Sagal 
Dionesse, daughter of the late col, 
Goate, of Brent Eleigh-hall, Su. 
folk. 

At Wynyard, Durham, col. sir 
H. Harding, M. P. for the city of 
Durham, to lady Emily James, 
widow, daughter of the late mar- 
quis of Londonderry. 

At Carlisle, W. F. E. Liardet, 
esq. nephew of sir J. Evelyn, bart. 
to Carolina, niece to the late 
major Liardet, who fell at the cap- 
ture of the island of Java. 

Mr. Hill, of Hanley, Stafford- 
shire, to Miss E. Bryer, second 
daughter of Mr. Bryer, of Markes- 
ton-park, near Derby. 

The rev. G. P. Harper, curate 
of West Bromwich, to Isabella, 
third daughter of the late Paul, 
esq. of Bole-hall, near Tamworth. 

At Clipstone, Northamptonshire, 
major W. Fawcett, grandson of 
the late general sir W. Fawcett, to 
C. A. Knox, eldest daughter of H. 
Colman, esq. and widow of the 
late W. Knox, esq. of Carlion- 
hall, Leicestershire. 

At Stamford, Norfolk, the rev. 
W. Knox, son of the bishop of 
Derry, to Louisa, second daughter 
of sir J. Robinson, bart. of Bucken- 
ham-house. 

J. W. Toosey, esq. of the Civil 
Service in India, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of W. Deane, esq. of 
Alton-hall. 

In Dublin, the rev. W. H. Fos- 
ter, nephew of lord Oriel, to.Catha- 
rine, niece of the earl of Long- 


ford. 
March. The right hon. the 


earl of Bective, to Olivia, relict of 
the late Edward Tuite Dalton, esq. 
and daughter of sir John Steven- 
son. 
Count St. Martin D’Aglie, mr 


nister plenipotentiary —— 
I 
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king of Sardinia, to Louisa, young- 
estdaughter of the late hon. Charles 
Finch. 

Mr. W. Stewart, of Baltimore, 
to Charlotte, third daughter of the 
hon. William Pinckney, formerly 
ambassador to the court of Lon- 


Tatton Sykes, esq. of Sledmere- 
house, Yorkshire, to Miss Mary 
{nn Foulis. 

John Sneyd, esq. of Ashcourt- 
hall, to Miss P. Holley, of Holme, 
Staffordshire. 

At Codsall, the rev. J. Hilgar, 
to Charlotte, duughter of the late 
sir John Wrottesley. 

W. Beckford, esq. of South- 
ampton, to Miss M. E. Stane, of 
Forest-hell. 

At Charlestown, Ireland, T. 
Leeke, esq. barnster, to Anna 
Shaw, daughter of the hon. Mat. 
Plunkett. 

April. At the earl of Albe- 
marle’s house, in St. James’s- 
street, by especial license, Mr. 
Coke, of Norfolk, to lady Ann 
Keppel, second daughter of his 
lordship. 

The hon. George Agan Ellis, 
esq. to the hon. Georgiana How- 
ard, second daughter of Viscount 
Morpeth. 

At Chatham, lieut.-col. Dash- 
woed, to Caroline, daughter of sir 
Robert Barlow, K. C. B. 

Robert George Banks, esq. pay- 
master of the 16th regiment of in- 
fantry, to Mrs. Burns, sister and 
coheiress of the late Thomas Tru- 
man, esq. of Stamford. 

The hon. John Henry 
lady Arabella Needham. 

Mr. R. Longrigg, of Burnth- 
Waite, to Miss W. Emmerson, of 
Black well-hall. 

At Wragby, Lincolnshire, G. 
— esq. F.R.S. to Miss 


Knox, to 
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At Leemi , the rev. E. 
Woodgutt, A. M. to Louisa Geor- 
giana Maria, daughter of the late 
sir N. B, Gresley, bart. 

Charles Corbett, esq. of Hard- 
wick Priors, Warwickshire, to 
Miss Mary Benn, of Kensingham. 

Mr. J. Roberts, of Tilstock- 
park, Shropshire, to Miss M. Hux- 
ley. 

"= R. Drummond, esq. of Cad- 
lands, to lady Elizabeth, daughter 
of the duke of Rutland. 

May. W. Lawrence, esq. of 
Southampton Cottage, Camber- 
well, to Miss Agnes Willan, of 
Chester. 

Captain Charles Shaw, R. N. 
to Frances Ann, daughter of sir 
Henry Hawley, bart. of Leybourne 
Grange, Kent. 

H. Farrar, esq. of Lincola’s Inn, 
barrister at law, to Miss Elizabeth 
Montague, of the Grove, Camber- 
well. 

James Humpheys, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Miss Charlotte Do- 
rothy Goodrich, of Saling Grove, 
Essex. 

Jobn Francis Davis, esq. of Bid- 
hurst-lodge, near Croydon, to 
Emily, daughter of the late heut.- 
colonel Humphreys, of the Bengal 
Engineers. 

Thomas Gee, esq. of Boston, to 
Miss Anne Lanen, Sempnaadh 

Edward Phillips, esq. of New- 
castle, to Miss Benedicta Wedg- 
wood, of Over-house, Burslem. 
Pees: Burke Ricketts, of 

ord-hall, Shropshire, to Miss 
, . Parker, of Portland-place, Len- 
on. 

Thomas Fulcher, esq. of Lym, 
to Miss S. Fiske, of Snetterton- 
hall. 

W. Beliairs, esq. of Tem 

Druid, Pembrokeshire, to 

_ Hooker, of Malbarton- 
€. 


The 
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The rey. T. Harrison, of Denne- 
hill, Essex, to Miss E. Bramfell, of 
Upminster-hall. 

June. Archibald Macbean, esq. 
of the royal artillery, to Emily, 
only daughter of W. Johnson, 
esq. of Muswell-hill. 

The rev. Robert M. Master, 
A.M. to Frances Mary, eldest 
daughter of Geo. Smith, esq. M.P. 
of Selsdon, Surrey. 

G. Rust, esq, of Huntingdon, to 
Sophia, daughter of Henry Peters, 
esq. of Betchworth Castle, Surrey. 

E. C. Woodbridge, esq. son of 
J. Woodbridge, esq. of Charlwood- 
park, Surrey, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of captain Herbert, of Hen- 
rietta-street, Bloomsbury. 

Major George Gun Munro, of 
Poyntzfield, N. B. to Jemima Char- 
lotte, relict of the late Francis 
Graham, esq. of Tulloch Castle, 
Jamaica. 

Edmund Turton, esq. of Las- 
pool-hall, Yorkshire, to Miss Ma- 
nanne Livesey, of Kildale. 

S. Miles, esq. of Leicester, to 
Miss A. Dodd, of Cloverley-hall. 

Sir Thomas Whelan, of Dublin, 
to Miss Alicia Egan, of Ussage- 
house, Herts. 

July. Charles Brownlow, esq. 
M. P. for Armagh, to lady Mary 
Bligh, eldest daughter of the late 
earl and countess of Darnley. 

The hon. C. Petre, to Eliza, 
daughter of the late E. Howard, 
esq. F. R.S. 

Lieutenant Henry Jellicoe, R.N. 
of Wandsworth, to Jane, daughter 
of sir A. B. King, bart. of Dublin. 

The rev. James Marshall, mi- 
nister of the Outer High Church, 
Glasgow, to Mary Catharine, 
eldest daughter of the rev. Leigh 
Richmond, rector of Surrey. 

Lord Francis Gower, second son 
of the marquis and marchioness of 
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Stafford, to Miss Greville, daughter 
of lady C. Greville. 

J. H. Hutchinson, esq. captain 
in the Ist regiment of Guards, to 
the hon. Marg. Gardiner, younger 
daughter of the late lord viscount 
Mountjoy. 

The rev. W. Wollaston Pym, 
son of Mr. Pym, member for the 
county of Bedford, to Sophia Rose, 
daughter of the late Samuel Gam- 
bier, esq. 

The rev. Ed. G. Smith, rector 
of Halart and Salford, to Julia, 
sister of John Fleming, esq. M.P. 
for Hampshire. 

S. Waterhouse, esq. of Col- 
chester, to Miss E. Wright, of Ald- 
burgh-hall. 

T. Shortland, esq. of Yeovil, So- 
merset, to Margaret, daughter of 
the late colonel Stevens, of the 
East Somerset cavalry. 

Henry Grant, jun. esq. of Gnoll 
Castle, Glamorganshire, to Mary, 
second daughter of lieutenant-gene- 
ral Warde, of Woodland Castle. 

The rey. E. Conyers, of Castle- 
town Conyers, Limerick, to Catha- 
rine, daughter of sir R. Blenker- 
hasset, bart. 

August. Sir John St. Aubyn, 
bart. to Mrs. Julia Vinicombe. 

Sir G. Atkinson, of Hillsborough, 
to Hannah, daughter of the late 
R. Scott, esq. 

The rey. J. G. Storic, of Stow 
Mary’s, Essex, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of sir J. Perring, bart. 

Lord Stopford, son of the earl 
of Courtown, to lady A. M. Scott, 
daughter of the late duke of Buc- 
cleugh. 

S. Crawley, esq. M. P. of Stock- 
wood, Bedford, to Maria, eldest 


daughter of C. Musgrove, esq- of 


the Rocks, Sussex. 
The hon. Robert Smith, M. P. 


for the county of Buckingham, and 
only 
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ooly son of lord Carrington, to the 
hon. Eliza Katharine Forester, se- 
cond daughter of lord Forester. 

Godfrey Wentworth, jun. esq. 
of Woolley-park, Yorkshire, to 
Miss Fawkes, of Farnley-hall. 

Peter Browne, esq. M. P. to 
Miss C. E. Puget, of Totteridge. 

Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, esg. of 
Acton-park, Denbighshire, to Miss 
Carolina Kingston. 

H. L. Bethune, esq. of Kilcon- 
quhar, county of Fife, Scotland, to 
Miss Coutts Trotter, of Durham- 
park, Herts. 

W. Burn, esq. of Coldash, 
Perthshire, to Miss Jacquette 
Hule, of Marpool-hall, Devon. 

In Ireland, the hon. Richard 
Westemor, to Miss Scott, daughter 
of the late hon. Owen Scott, esq. 
of the county of Monaghan. 

September. RK. Cook, esq. R. A. 
to S, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late J. Waddilove, esq. 

Sir E. West, to Lucretia Geor- 
giana, youngest daughter of the 
late sir M. B. Folkes, bart. of Hil- 
lington- hall, Norfolk. 

H. Long, esq. eldest son of Ed- 
ward Long, esq. of Hampton Lodge, 
Surrey, to lady C. Walpole, young- 
est daughter of the late earl of 
Orford. 

L. Peel, esq. third son of sir R. 
Peel, to the right hon. lady Jane 
lennox, fourth daughter of the 
duchess dowager of Richmond. 

R. F. Beauchamp, esq. [of Tet- 
ton-house, Somerset, to Eliza, only 
daughter of J. Westbrook, esq. of 
Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Horatio Vachell, esq. of Cop- 
fold-hall, Essex, to Miss M. Ho- 
neywood, daughter of the late 
William Honeywood, esq. M. P. 
for Kent. 

John Armitt, esq. of Fitawilliam- 
street, Dublin, to Miss Eliza Gif- 
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fard, daughter of the dowager mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne. 

October. W. Hanbury, esq. of 
Kelmarsh, Northamptonshire, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the right 
hon. lord Spenser Stanley, Chi- 
chester. 

Captain John Russell, to Miss 
Coussmaker, niece to lord and 
lady de Clifford. 

Charles Berney, esq. of Wash- 
ington-hall, Norfolk, to Miss G. 
Musgrave, of Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place. 

D. Mahon, esq. captain, 29th 
regiment, to Henrietta Bathurst, 
eldest daughter of the bishop of 
Norwich. 

A. Haldane, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, esq. to Miss Hardcastle, of 
Hatcham-house. 

The rev. R. B. Greenlaw, of 
Isleworth, to Harriet, the eldest 
daughter of sir Robert Baker. 

J. N. Shelley, esq. of Epsom, to 
Miss J. D. Bell, only daughter of 
James Bell, esq. of Hooley-park, 
Reigate. 

The rev. Edward Ince, vicar of 
Wigtoft, Lincolnshire, to Mary 
Sophia, daughter of the late cap- 
tain Bourchier, lieutenant-governor 
of Greenwich hospital. 

John Dawkins, esq. M. P. of 
Upper Morton, Oxfordshire, to 
Maria, daughter of general Gordon 
Forbes. 

At Courteen-hall, Northampton- 
shire, Thomas R. Thelusson, to 
Maria, daughter of sir F. Mainagh- 
ton, of Calcutta. 

Francis Bradley, esq. of Gore- 
court, Kent, to Mary Jane, 
daughter of lord Harris. 

Sir John Douglas, bart. of 
Springwood-park, Roxburghshire, 
to Miss H. C. Scott, of Belford. 

November. H. Holland, esq. 


M. D. of Lower Brook-street, to 
Miss 
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Miss M. E. Caddweil, of Linley- 
wood, Staffordshire. 

The rev. J. Abington, to Eliza 
Frances, daughter of sir Thomas 
Plumer, master of the rolls. 

H. Crawford, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Louisa Matilda, daugh- 
ter of colonel Montague, of Lack- 
ham-house, Wilts. 

Captain H. Forbes, R. N. to 
Jane, daughter of sir Everard 
Home, bart. 

P. Wallace, esq. commander of 
the Orient, East Indiaman, to Jane, 
daughter of sir John Sinclair, bart. 
of Dunkeith. 

W. Clay, jun. esq. of Russell- 
square, to Miss H. Dickason, of 
Bentagren-btsett, Russell-square. 

Lieutenant-colonel Browne, of 
the 28th regiment, to Louisa Anne, 
daughter of the rev. Dr. Gray, 
Prebendary of Durham. 

George Eland, esq. of Thrap- 
ston, Northamptonshire, to Miss 
Matilda Fowler, of Bellevue Cot- 
tage Gate Fulford, Yorkshire. 

W. J. St. Aubyn, esq. of Cle- 
vance, Cornwall, to Ann Dorothy, 
daughter of sir J. B. Lennard, 
bart. 

C. 8. Allan, esq. of Hay, Scot- 

land, to Ann, daughter of the late 
right honourable J. Beresford, 
M. P. 
December. Richard Cartwright, 
esq. of Bloomsbury-square, to 
Miss A. Claughton, of Myddleton- 
house, Lancashire. 

Dr. Nevison, of Montague- 
square, to Juliana, daughter of sir 
T. B. Lennard, of Bell House, 
Romford. 

H. Cobham, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
i John 


Hyde, esq. to Miss C. 
Ford, niece to the late lord Anson. 
J. L. Scadamore, esq. of Kent- 
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church-park, Herefordshire, to 
Sarah Laura, daughter of sir Har. 
ford Jones, bart. 


a 


DEATHS in the year 1822. 


January. In Berkeley-square, 
after a long and painful illness, 
Maria, countess of Guildford, 
widow of Francis, late earl of 
Guildford. 

In Bolton-row, Catharine Julia, 
wife of R. Ward, esq. M. P. 

At Kensington Gore, Barbara, 
eldest daughter of W. Wilberforce, 
esq. M. P. 

In Bryanstone-square, Eliza, 
daughter of Ralph Bernel, esq. 
M. P. 

In St. James’s-square, the duch- 
ess of St. Albans. 

At his house, Stratford, lord 
Henniker, L. S. D., F. R. S. &e. 
His lordship had nearly attained 
his 70th year. 

In Blandford-street, Pall Mall, 
Charles Knyvett, esq. in his 70th 
year, after a lingering illness. He 
was long known and highly respect- 
ed in the musical world. His pro- 
fessional talents procured him the 
patronage of Geo. III. at an early 
period, and that patronage was 
extended to him by his present ma- 
jesty. Mr. Knyvett had three 
sons, one of whom is on the staff 
of the British army; he educated 
the other two for the musical pt 
fession, and the distinction which 
they have attained, as performers 
se composers, with the respecta- 
bility of their private characters, 
manifest the excellence of paret 
instruction, moral and_ scientific. 
His companionable qualities, good 
sense, and knowledge of the world, 


rendered him an acceptable guest 


to many of our nobility during the 
musical 
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musical vacations, particularly to 
the directors of the ancient con- 
certs; and it may be truly affirm- 
ed, that his merits, personal and 
professional, will long be remem- 
bered and esteemed by all who 
knew him. 

Thomas Whately, esq, who was 
the son of a clergyman, the rev. 
Mr. Whately of Derby, who had 
filled the civic chair of the cor- 

ration three successive years 
with characteristic dignity, ur- 
banity, and reputation. Bornofa 
good family and highly respectable 
parents, ‘Thomas, the subject of 
this notice, had received a liberal 
education ; after which, suitably 
with his inclination, he was ap- 
prenticed to the medical profes- 
sion, and became fellow appren- 
tice with the celebrated author of 
the“ Botanic Garden,” —Dr. Dar- 
win. Naturally attached to stu- 
dious habits and the pursuits of 
anatomical and literary informa- 
tion, Master Whately cultivated 
every opportunity for his mental 
improvement, examined’ his prin- 
ciples by the nicest scrutiny, and 
formed his judgment upon the 
foundation of ocular truth. As 
he advanced to manhood, he pro- 
gressively enriched his mind, 
which, as a physiological student, 
he considered of the first import- 
ance to his present and future in- 
lerests ; so zealously, indeed, that 
his intense application induced a 
nervous head-ache, which con- 
tnued, in modified degrees, to 
the last moment of his life. Per- 
severance, led him forth into the 
world, endued with a great store 
of valuable knowledge. As a 
botanist, he was particularly dis- 
tnguished ; he invented an im- 
proved plan for the better manage- 
“er es more durable preserva- 








tion of plants in sand and paper, 
which met with the sanction and 
approval of the most eminent vo- 
taries of Linneeus, and testimonies 
of its utility are recorded in the 
best and latest works on botany 
and horticulture. Free from the 
versatile and predisposing influ- 
ence of hospital associates, he 
passed the several examinations 
of the colleges, societies, and 
critical ordeals in Scotland and 
England with so much advantage, 
that he gained the countenance 
and friendship of men of letters 
and medical fame. ‘Thus honour- 
ed, he was encouraged to perse- 
vere yet more diligently, and he 
gleaned the scattered fragments 
of science like a wise husband- 
man. London, which has the 
strongest claims for practice and 
experience, now began to invite Mr. 
Whately to exercise his talents in 
pharmacy and the more scientific 
branches of physical operations. 
This apostrophe in his life gave 
him further chance of acquiring 
celebrity, and brought his surgi- 
cal skill into deep.and. forcible 
action. The quickness, ease, and 
certainty of Mr. Whately’s per- 
formances on his patients, in the 
most difficult cases, decided his 
choice of confining himself whol- 
ly to surgery. Hence bis fame 
spread widely and justly among 
the afflicted, and his elevation as 
a surgeon became maturely and 
honourably established in the 
highest circles. As a writer, he 
was signalized by the several. 
works which issued from his. pen, 
and which are cousulted by stu- 
dents on account of their cha- 
racter for practical and experi- 
mental utility. They are princi- 
pally—a work on “‘ Ulcers"-— the 
Tibia" —“ Strictures "—** Poly- 
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pus,” with improved forceps — 
** Necrosis,” -- and some other 
tracts and papers, periodically in- 
serted in medical publications. 
Mr. Whately and Sir Everard 
Home, for some time carried on a 
paper controversy, which ended 
by proving that his method of 
treating strictures caused less 
pain to the sufferer, and was 
equally felicitous, perhaps more, 
in performing speedy and perma- 
nent cure, than the noticed baro- 
net's. Mr. W. was a great and 
constant friend to the r and 
afflicted, both with his A wend gra- 
tuitously and his benefactions. 
He was the friend of Christianity, 
and acted up to its dictates by 
his uniform example and daily 
walk. He was formerly on the 
most intimate terms of friendship 
with the reverend Mr. Newton, 
with whom he corresponded for 
many years. He was thrice mar- 
ried, and his seven children and 
young and amiable widow, who 
have survived him, were his ha- 
bitual and indulgent pride. Fond 
of domestic retirement and the 
study of phytology, in the clois- 
ters of leaves and beautiful flow- 
ers, he avoided the ostentatious 
glare of the fashionable world ; 
and latterly led a retired life at 
Isleworth. 

At Worthing, where he had re- 
sided for many of the latter years 
of his long life, aged 79, B. 
Hawes, esq. brother to the late 
lamented br. W. Hawes, (whose 
name will live in history, as the 
founder of the Royal Humane 
Society.) The great distinctive 
feature of his mind was an ardent 
and conscientious desire to relieve 
the distresses of his fellow crea- 
tures, without taking to himself 
the merit of his good works. 


fT H S.: [ 1822. 
Having retired from the busy scene 
of life, in which his industry had 
been crowned with an ample for. 
tune, he lived very abstemiously ; 
and his constant study was not 
only to communicate good to all 
around him, but if possible to 
conceal the hand which thus dif- 
fused blessings. In his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood, his cha- 
rity, which often amounted to mu. 
nificence, could not always escape 
the detection of gratitude; but, 
wherever it was practicable, his 
benefactions were anonymous ; he 
seemed even ingenious in eluding 
means of “ doing good by stealth ;” 
and he literally “ blushed to find it 
fame.” In many instances he 
even made considerable transfers 
of stock to meritorious individuals, 
whom he saw struggling with ad- 
versity; and who were never in- 
formed of the source from which 
their timely accession of property 
was derived. With the same 
shrinking modesty, he became an 
anonymous contributor to many 
public institutions for the allevia- 
tion of pain and suffering, the in- 
struction of the ignorant, or the 
reformation of the depraved.— 
Naturally attached, for 48 years 
together, to an institution founded 
by his brother, and congenial with 
his own generous sensibility, his 
annual donation to the Royal Hu- 
mane Society was nevertheless 
contributed under the mere desig- 
nation of “* A Life Governor m 
1774.” But the great object 
which interested his philanthro 

feelings through life was the A 

lition of the Slave Trade. %So 


indignant was he, on the close of 


the late war, at the treaties which 
tolerated that abominable traffic, 
that in a letter, which he had 


sketched to Mr. Wilberforce. 
cwhether 
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(whether he ever sent it we know 
not) he offered to sacrifice several 
thousands a-year, if that sum 
could ensure the adoption of 
means to compel all the European 
powers to put an end to the slave 
trade entirely. Even in this 
princely conception, however, os- 
tentation had no part, for he sti- 
pulated for the absolute conceal- 
ment of his name, and only iden- 
tified himself in the letter, as the 
individual who, between 1780 and 
1790, had inclosed to the then 
treasurer in Lombard-street, Five 
Exchequer Bills, and about 1810 
had sent an India Bond, directed 
to the secretary of the African in- 
stitution. It is needless to say, 
that this model of true Christian 
charity acted under the impulse 
of the strongest religious re 
but it was a feeling so destitute 
of all prejudice, that he embraced 
inthe large circle of his benefi- 


cence all his fellow creatures, of 


every religious persuasion, as well 
as of every species of affliction. 
At Ramsgate, at an advanced 
age, the rev. Samuel Vince, M.A. 
F. R. S. Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of 
Cambridge, and archdeacon of 
Bedford. He was also rector of 
Kirby Bedon, and vicar of South 
Creak, in Norfolk. This eminent 
professor was born of humble 
parents at Fressingfield, in Sutf- 
folk, but early evinced a strong 
predilection and aptitude for ma- 
thematical studies. This natural 
bent of his mind was perceived, 
encouraged, and directed by the 
late Mr. Tilney, of Harleston, 
and ultimately by him brought 
under the notice of more opulent 
patrons, by whose kindness Mr. 
V. was afterwards enabled to pur- 
‘ue his favourite science in the 
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university of Cambridge, where he 
rose to the highest mathematical 
honours of that learned body. 
He was a sincere Christian, and 
brought the powers of his strong 
mind to the defence of his holy 
religion, particularly in a few pub- 
lished sermons preached by him 
before the university, and replete 
with sound and convincing argu- 
ment. In his loyalty he was uni- 
formly consistent through a long 
life, and no man felt a more lively 
gratitude for the blessings of that 
tree and happy constitution of his 
country, which enabled him to 
rise by his merits from a humble 
station in lite to eminence and 
opulence. He was author of a 
large work on astronomy, and of 
many other mathematical pro- 
ductions. He was formerly fel- 
low of Caius College, B. A. 1775, 
M. A. 1778. 

In Russell - square, the right 
hon. sir James Mansfield, knt. 
Sir James was bred to the bar, 
and began to practise in the court: 
of King’s Bench. He first dis- 
tinguished himself as a junior 
counsel in Mr. Wilkes’s contests, 
which gave him some celebrity. 
He practised afterwards in. chan- 
cery, and there obtained a hand- 
some fortune. He was bred at 
Cambridge, which university elect- 
ed him their counsel, which he 
held many years, and returned 
him in two parliaments to be one 
of their representatives, in which< 
honourable situation he continued 
until 1782, in which year he was 
appointed solicitor - general, but 
lost both at the same time by the 
powerful influence of Mr. Pitt, 
who dismissed him to make room 
for sir R. P. Arden, as _ solicitor- 
general; and himself and lord 
Euston (now duke of Grafton) 

(M 2) stood 
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stood candidates for Cambridge 
university against the old mem- 
bers, lord J. Townshend and Mr. 
Mansfield. Mr. Manstield con- 
tinued as king’s counsel, but had 
no other post under government 
until he was past the age of 
seventy, when he was called to the 
degree of serjeant-at-law, and ap- 
pointed chief justice of the court 
of Common Pleas ; he was at the 
same time sworn of the privy 
council, At that great age he 
executed the duties of that high 
office with considerable ability, 
and having held it ten years, re- 
tired on the usual pension. Sir 
James enjoyed his faculties to the 
last, although at the advanced 
age of eighty-eight. While at 
the bar, he was considered as one 
of the soundest lawyers of his 
day, but not being made a judge 
till he was superannuated, he dis- 
appointed, when on the bench, 
the expectations of his friends. 

February. In Cumberland 
place, Louisa, daughter of ad- 
miral and lady Elizabeth Telle- 
mache. 

In Mary -le-bone, Mrs. Ann 
Frederick, relict of the late rear 
admiral Frederick. 

At Walthamstow, Julia, the 
youngest and only surviving daugh- 
ter of John Meyer, esq. 

In Upper Harley-street, Wm. 
Baliot Best, esq. youngest son of 
the late G. Best, esq. of Chilston- 
park, Kent. 

At Greenwich, suddenly, the 
widow of Geo. Garrick, brother 
of the celebrated David Garrick. 

In Pall Mall, lady Bunbury, 
relict of sir T. C Bunbury, bart. 

In Upper Berkely-street, Port- 
man- square, Sophia Catharine, 
eldest daughter of the late sir 
Henry Fletcher, bart. of Ashly- 
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park. She survived her father 
five months, and expired on the 
anniversary of his birth-day. 

After a severe illness, sir Buck- 
worth Herne Soame, of Heydon, 
Essex. 

At Plymouth, after a short ill- 
ness, capt. sir Thomas  Lavie, 
K. C. B. commanding his majes- 
ty’s ship Spencer, of 74 guns, 
leaving a widow and ten children 
to deplore their irreparable loss. 
The memory of this highly dis- 
tinguished officer will be for ever 
held dear by his surviving fellow- 
prisoner, to whom he rendered the 
most important services during his 
eight years captivity in France. 
He received the honour of knight- 
hood on the capture, after a most 
gallant action, of the Guerriere, 
French frigate, of 54 guns, by the 
Blanche, of inferior size, during the 
time earl Grey was at the head of 
the admiralty, In the next year 
he was cast away jn the Blanche 
on the French coast, which put 
him in the power of the then 
ruler of France. He had after- 
wards conferred on him the dis- 
tinguished Order of the Bath, and 
was governor of the Royal Naval 
Asylum, at the time that establish- 
ment was put under the controul 
of Greenwich Hospital. 

Colonel Foley, the eldest son of 
the late hon. Andrew Foley, of 
Newport, in Herefordshire, and 
first cousin to the right hon. lord 
Foley. From his first entrance 
into public life, the conduct of 
this excellent senator was one con- 
tinued course of the purest pa 
triotism, united with the best feel- 
ings that could endear man 
man in the social compact. 
county, of which he was both the 
pride and ornament, gave back 


the due tribute of confidence, 
return 
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return for his manly exertions, 
whenever the cause of the inde- 
pendent yeomanry or citizens 
claimed his assistance; his ac- 
tions are indelibly recorded in every 
public meeting, and in every pub- 
lic question, whenever he was 
called upon for his senatorial sup- 

t. He became representative 
for Herefordshire as soon as he 
was of age to take his seat in the 
house of commons ; and he only 
withdrew himself from that situa- 
tion, because he had not health 
(which had long been on the de- 
cline) to support the duties of a 
county member—retiring to serve 
in parliament for the borough of 
Droitwich, in Worcestershire, 
where he might still discharge his 
parliamentary duties, devoid of 
that fatigue which his former si- 
tuation imposed upon him. The 
latter county, in which he was 
brought up, bears ample testimony 
to the virtues of this lamented 
English gentleman, of which cha- 
racter he was an admirable model, 
and his name will be pronounced 
with grateful sympathy wherever 
he was known, as long as that 
character remains on record in 
our isle. 

At Nairn, Robert Faiconar, esq. 
sheriff-substitute of Nairnshire, in 
the 70th year of his age. The 
character of this excellent man 
has been so long established, that 
itcan receive no additional lustre 
from any tribute that can be paid ; 
but were his many virtues to pass 
without notice, on anoceasion like 
the present, the charge of ingrati- 
tude might be attached to those 
among whom he held, for so long 
& period of years, such a high 
judicial situation, and to whose 

iness he so largely contribut- 
ed. As a judge, his impartiality 
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and integrity were uiversally ac- 
knowledged ; and the respect paid 
to his decisions was such, that 
they were seldom indeed appealed 
from, and never in a single in- 
stance altered. As a magistrate, 
he was active and vigilant, but at 
the same time mild and benevo- 
lent. The powers of his mind 
were naturally great; and the 
extent of his information on every 
subject gained him the respect, 
and the amiableness of his cha- 
racter, secured him the esteem of 
all. 

On the 26th at his house in 
Stratton-street, Piccadilly, Thos. 
Coutts, esq, the oldest and most 
opulent banker in London. Mr. 
Coutts was a native of Scotland, 
where his father acted as a banker 
in Edinburgh, and placed his 
eldest son John as his agent in 
London, who began the great con- 
cern, of which the subject of this 
article was at the head. A few 
years after John took his youngest 
brother Thomas into partnership, 
and the house has continued to 
rise gradually to its present state 
of opulence. This house enjoyed 
a peculiar advantage, for there 
was not then a banker west of 
Temple-bar, the house of Drum- 
mond commencing about the same 
time. From their correctness in 
business and growing reputation, 
these two houses gained a large 
portion of the nobility and gentry 
residing westward, a business 
which had been previously confin- 
ed to Messrs. Hoares and Goslings. 
The affair of banking jn London 
was begun by the Goldsmiths, who 
having places of safety for their 
own valuable articles, persons were 
induced to send their notes, cash, 
&c. to them for safety, and to 
draw as they wanted. The house 

of 
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of Coutts was never in that busi- 
ness. Mr. Thomas Coutts mar- 
ried a Mrs. Elizabeth Starkey, 
who, it seems, was his brother's 
servant, and this event was a tem- 

rary cause of shyness between 
them; which however soon vanish- 
ed. By this lady he had three 
daughters, the eldest married to 
colonel North, eldest son of the 
minister, lord North, who died 
earl of Guilford; the second is 
the widow of the late marquis of 
Bute, and the youngest is the 
wife of sir Francis Burdett. On 
the death of his brother, Mr. C. 
became the head of the house, 
and succeeded to his fortune, 
which enabled him to give to each 
of his daughters 30,000/. on the 
day of marriage. Mr. Coutts, 
although the very soul of the bank- 
ing-house, had partners he could 
confide in, and tound time to take 
his three daughters on an excur- 
sion to Italy, at the time Mr. Bur- 
dett, eldest brother of sir Francis, 
and lord Mortacute were on their 
travels. It was said among the 
English in Italy, that the two 
travellers were to have married 
two of Mr. Coutt’s daughters; 
but the tragical death of those two 
gentlemen at the falls of Scati- 
hausen put an end to these pros- 
ects, and one of the daughters 
ee since been happily joined in 
wedlock to the surviving brother 
of Mr. Burdett. Mr. Coutts was 
for many years in habits of inti- 
macy with itr. Garrick, Mr. Smith, 
and other celebrated theatrical 
characters; and by frequenting 
the green room he became inti- 
mate with the amiable Miss Mel- 
lon, to whom he afterwards was 
attached. His first favour hbe- 
stowed on this lady is said to have 
been a present of ten thousand 
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pounds. ‘The possession of such 
asum of money enabled her to 
live in a manner so far beyond 
what her. salary as a performer 
would allow, that her friends gave 
out she had gained a prize of ten 
thousand in the lottery. She af. 
terwards purchased property at 
Cheltenham and the estate she 
has long enjoyed at Highgate. 
Whether any thing more than pla- 
tonic love existed between them 
cannot be determined, but the 
scandalous Chronicles began to 
whisper, and Mr. Coutts is said to 
have introduced Miss Mellon to 
his family as his natural daughter. 
In three days after his first wife 
died, he led Miss Mellon to the 
altar, whose benevolent and gene- 
rous conduct, as Mrs. Coutts, is 
well known. Many years ago 
Mr. Coutts purchased the house 
at the corner of Stratton-street, 
which, when his eldest daughter, 
lady Guilford, lost her husband, 
he much enlarged, so that she 
lived some time under the same 
roof with him. Although in this 
splendid mansion, as his first wife 
was rather of a penurious dispost- 
tion, he did not live in a very 
splendid manner, yet on this se- 
cond marriage he began to exhibit 
the highest style of living; his 
present majesty and the princes of 
the blood often visiting him. As 
a man of business Mr. Coutts was 
indefatigable, and at the age of 
eighty he conducted the chief cor- 
respondence of the concern him- 
self. He had three gentlemen 
concerned with him, sir Edmund 
Autrobus, sir Coutts Trotter, and 
Mr. Majoribanks; but he still 


would be the active man, and he 
used to go to the banking-house 
every morning at nine, and there 
employ himself until the buena’ 
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of the day was over. By an ar- 
rangement he made some time be- 
fore his death, he left his share of 
the banking-house to Mrs. Coutts, 
to whom he also left all his pro- 
perty, which it is said amounts to 
upwards of 700,0002. exclusive 
of a very large fortune which had 
been before settled upon her. 
This distribution of his property 
to the exclusion of his children 
has, of course, been much can- 
vassed, and many reports have 
prevailed which it is not our busi- 
ness to record. ‘The lady is said 
by some to consider herself mere- 
ly as a trustee with sole powers, 
while others relate that she has 
made offers of contingent advan- 
tages to the daughters, which they 
have not judged it proper to ac- 
cept. From our knowledge, how- 
ever, of her liberal character, we 
are persuaded that if a re-action of 
feelings does not take place, the 
results will be satisfactory and 
honourable to all parties. Be it 
as it may, the rise of an actress, 
the daughter of the post-master 
of Cheltenham, to be the most 
wealthy female of her time, is a 
social phenomenon. 

On the 27th, sir J. B. Warren, 
bart. admiral of the white, &c. 
He was descended bythe mother’s 
side from the ancient Cornish fa- 
mily of Borlase, which had re- 
moved into Buckinghamshire, and 
of which the male line became ex- 
unct in 1688, by the death of sir 
J. Borlase, bart. whose only 
daughter married Arthur Warren, 
of Stapleford, in Nottinghamshire, 
and had issue Borlase Warren, 
the grandfather of the subject of 

present memoir. He entered 
early into the navy as a volunteer, 
without the knowledge of his 
, who, on learning the step 
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he had taken, caused kim to be 
raised to the quarter deck on board 
the Alderney sloop of war. He 
afterwards returned home, resum- 
ed his studies, and entered the 
university of Cambridge. He had 
scarcely come into possession of 
his estates, before he became a 
candidate to represent Marlow in 
parliament, for which place he sat 
twice. In 1775 he was made a 
baronet, and determined once 
more to resume the naval profes- 
sion, which he did on board the 
Venus, and sailed against the 
disturbed colonies in America. 
After gaining the intermediate 
steps, at the commencement of 
the late war, he was appointed to 
the command of the Flora, in 
which ship he took La Pomone 
French frigate, of superior force 
and size. In the year 1798, being 
made commander of a squadron 
of frigates, and having under his 
orders many officers of distin- 
guished talent, who afterwards at- 
tained the highest honours of the 
profession, (amongst others, lord 
Exmouth, sir Richard Keats, and 
sir Richard Strachan) he frustrat- 
ed the intention of the enemy to 
land a body of troops in Ireland, 
and he took or destroyed a French 
squadron, consisting of a ship of 
the line and e ht frigates. Sub- 
sequently, after an arduous pur- 
suit, he took the Marengo and the 
Belle Poule, which had long an- 
noyed the British trade, and had 
captured a great number of our 
merchaatmen. — His professional 
services were interrupted by his 
being selected as ambassador to 
the court of Russia, in which ho- 
nourable situation he gained the 
esteem and affection of the em- 
peror Alexander. After accom- 


plishing the objects of his em- 
bassy 
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bassv, on bis return home he was 
appointed commander-in-chief on 
all the American naval stations. 
No officer ever more perfectly en- 
joved the support wal attachment 
of all who served ander him. His 
kind and benevolent heart endear- 
ed him to his friends; his affable 
and polished manners adorned 
every society into which he enter- 
ed; and his character stood so 
high, that he was universally 
esteemed and respected.—It may, 
indeed, be truly said of him, that 
he was honoured in life, and la- 
mented in death. One trait of his 
benevolence must be recorded here: 
before joining the Venus, upon re- 
suming the naval profession, he 
repaired to the Fleet and King’s 
Bench prisons, and set all the naval 
officers confined in those places at 
liberty, out of his own private 
fortune. 

March. 1n Portland-place, lady 
Dunkin, relict of sir W. Dunkin. 

At Sudbrook park, near Peters- 
ham, Mr. Raikes of Upper Grosve- 
nor-street. 

In Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, Catherine Elvira, widow of 
the late captain R. Jenkins, East 
India Company's service. 

In Pall Mall, Thos. Wagstaffe, 
esq. of Wood-hall. 

n Pall Mall, ste lady of sir 
S. Bernard Morland, bart. M. P. 

In Pall Mall, after a severe and 
painful illness, the rev. Edward 
Damel Clarke, LL.D. professor of 
Mineralogy, and librarian of the 
university of Cambridge. Soon 


after taking his degree Dr. Clarke’ 


accompanied the late lord Berwick 
abroad, and remained for some 
tume in Italy. The classic scenes 
be there met with, and his own in- 
quisitive genius, stimulated him to 
enter jato a wider Geld of research ; 


and, shortly after his return to 
England, he embarked on those 
travels which have rendered his 
name so celebrated throughout 
Europe, indeed, we may add, in 
every quarter of the civilized world, 
To enter into any description of 
them is needless—they are before 
the public; they have been, and 
will continue to be the delight and 
solace of those who have not been 
able to visit other countries. Dr, 
Clarke has somewhere mentioned 
all the excellencies which must 
unite to form a perfect traveller: 
he must have the pencil of Nor. 
den, the pen of Volney, the learn- 
ing of Pococke, the perseverance 
of Bruce, the enthusiasm of Sa- 
vary —of all these Dr. Clarke 
united in his own person by far 
the greater share. No difficulties 
in his progress were ever allowed 
to be insuperable; and upon all 
occasions he imparted to others 
a portion of his own enthusiasm. 
It was upon his return from this 
extensive tour, during which he 
had visited nearly the whole of 
Europe, and parts of Asia and 
Africa, that Dr. Clarke presented 
to the university those memorials 
of his travels which now decorate 
the vestibule of the library; and, 
as some return for the —— 
which his name has conferred on 
the university, he was compli- 
mented in full senate with the de- 
gree of LL.D. From that mo- 
ment the residence of the traveller 
was confined to Cambridge, and 
he shortly after commenced those 
public lectures in mineralogy, 
which, if possible, have made !s 
name more known and honoured, 
both in this and in foreign cout- 
tries, than even his long and i- 
teresting travels. Natural history 


was his earliest and most favourite 
study, 
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swdy, and that particular branch 
of it which refers to the mineral 
kingdom soon engrossed the whole 
of his attention. in the delivery 
of his celebrated lectures, Clarke 
was without a rival—his eloquence 
was inferior to none; (in native 
eloquence, perhaps, few have ever 
equalled him in this country ;) his 
knowledge of the subject was ex- 
tensive ; his elucidation clear and 
simple; and in the illustrations 
which were practically afforded by 
the various and beautiful speci- 
mens of his minerals, he was pe- 
culiarly happy. Most of those 

cimens he had himself collect- 
ed, and they seldom failed to give 
rise to the most pleasing associ- 
ations by their individual locality. 
We may justly apply to him in the 
delivery of his lectures, what was 
engraven on the monument ef 
Goldsmith, “‘ Nzhil quod tetigit, 
non ornavit.” Of the higher qua- 
lities of his mind, of his force and 
energy as a Christian preacher, of 
the sublimity and excellence of his 
discourses, bis crowded congrega- 
tions are testimony sufficient. For 
the estimation in which Dr. Clarke 
was held by foreigners, we may in 
the same manner refer our readers 
to the various Honorary Societies 
wm which his name stands enrolled, 
and we may safely say, that to no 
one person has the university of 
Cambridge been more indebted for 
celebrity abroad during the last 
twenty years, than to her late 
librarian Dr. Clarke. 

At Sion-place, Bath, aged 66, 
Caleb Hillier Parry, M.D. F.R.S. 
&c. after almost unexampled suf- 
fering, which, during the protract- 
ed space of nearly six years he 
bad borne with a firmness and re- 
signation becoming that Christian 
profession which he maintained in 
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the fulness of simcerity and con- 
viction. Endowed with the most 
powerful natural talents, the most 
vigorous and energetic mind, and 
adorned with accomplishments of 
the most varied and rare descrip- 
tion, he had, during nearly forty 
years, sustained in that city a bril- 
liant professional and yeelak career, 
when, in 1816, by the dispensa- 
tion of Providence, he was sud- 
denly deprived of intercourse with 
the world around him, and doom- 
ed to linger the remainder of his 
days under the most acute and 
complicated maladies. How con- 
spicuous during this trying inter- 
val, and under a partial gw 
was the superiority of his mind ; 
how constantly he was devoted to 
every exertion which could, in this 
world benefit his family, and ren- 
der himself more fitted for death, 
those who witnessed it can best 
describe. While, however, we 
trust that abler pens will do jus- 
tice to the character and virtues 
of this excellent and extraordinary 
man, we cannot omit this brief 
testimony to his merits, nor with- 
hold a tear, when we behold the 
void which his loss has oceasion- 
ed to the family who have so long 
and anxiously watched over his 
declining years, and to society, 
which had been so much benefited 
by his labours and benevolence. 
We would just add to this brief 
notice, that the tribute paid to the 
worth and talents of Dr. Parry, 
upon the presentation of their gold 
medal to him by the Bath and 
West of England Society, (of which 
he was a vice-president and a most 
distinguished member) is but a 
feeble expression of his merits.— 
Dr. Parry was father to Dr. C. H. 
Parry, of Bath, and to the gallant, 
scientific, and enterprising so 
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W. E. Parry, now commanding 
the northern expedition. 

April. At Brompton park Jas. 
Vere, esq. of the firm of Vere, 
Lucadou, and Co. Lombard-street. 

In Gloucester-place, New-road, 
John Champain, esq. late of the 
Bengal civil service. 

Mrs. Lucilla Anna Maria Graves, 
daughter of the rev. R. Graves, 
the celebrated author of the Spi- 
ritual Quixote, &c. 

At Whitburn-hall, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late sir H. Wil- 
liamson, bart. 

Mrs. Eleanor Gordon, sister of 
sir Jenison Gordon, bart. of Haver- 
holm Priory, Lincolnshire. 

At Buckden, J. Hodgson, esq. 
M.A. commissary of the arci- 
deaconry of Huntingdon. He had 
filled the office of secretary to the 
bishop of Lincoln more than fifty 
years. 

John Little, esq. a justice of the 
peace for the counties of Worces- 
ter and Hereford. 

At Longworth, Rob. Phillips, 
esq. who was called to the bar in 
early life. In 1784 he was unani- 
mously chosen to represent the 
city of Hereford in parliament, 
but relinquished the situation soon 
afterwards, when his brother-in- 
law, the late Mr. Walwyn was 
elected. On the death of Jas. 
Poole, esq., in 1801, Mr. Phillips 
was appointed recorder of Here- 
ford, and ably and honourably per- 
formed the duties of that office as 
long as he lived. 

t Southampton, Frances, the 
daughter of siaieal Montague. 

In Great George-street, Rutland 
Square, Dublin, Mary, widow of 
Dr. William Gore, bishop of Lime- 
rick. 

At Howth castle, the earl of 
Howth. 
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In Russell-square, aged 64 
S. Y. Benyon, esq. vice~chancel. 
lor of the duchy of Lancaster, 
recorder of Chester, and his ma- 
jesty’s attorney-general for the 
Chester circuit. Mr. Benyon was 
born at Ashe, in Shropshire, and 
bred a dissenter. In_ politics he 
was attached to the Whigs, and 
he was always a steady friend to 
the civil and religious rights of 
his countrymen. He was a warm 
admirer of sir Samuel Romilly, 
and zealously advocated his plans 
for the reformation of the criminal 
code, and the amelioration of pri- 
son discipline; and as a judge, in 
his office of recorder of Chester, 
he always evinced his anxiety to 
apportion punishment em 
to the degree of actual rather than 
technical criminality. Of a maa 
of such principles and practices, 
it is difficult to speak in adequate 
terms of praise. 

In Bloomsbury-square, — sud- 
denly, in his bed, during the night, 
sir John Sylvester, many years 
Common Serjeant and Recorder 
of London, in which capacities the 
sternness of his character, and the 
unyielding prejudices of his educa- 
tion, rendered him one of the most 
unpopular men of his time. He 
was the son of a Jew or Portu- 
guese physician, and forced him- 
self into legal practice by assidu- 
ously attending the minor courts 
of the metropolis. His table qua- 
lifications led to his promotion in 
the corporation of London, at a 
time when the Common Council 
were devoted to ministers ; and his 
high Tory principles recommended 
him afterwards to the court of al- 
dermen on the death of sir John 
Rose, the previous recorder. His 


strong dark physiognomy confer- 


red on him the nickname of 
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« Black Jack,” by which he was 
senerally called at the Old Bailey. 
His conduct in the affair of Eliza 
Fenning, and the levity with which 
he sometimes treated the cases of 
the victims of our severe laws, 
have often been subjects of 
onimadversion. His chief fault 
consisted in being in mind and 
policy full half a century behind 
the age in which he lived, and in 
his utter contempt of popular opi- 
nion and of all proposed reforms 
and ameliorations. In private so- 
ciety no man could behave more 
mildly or courteously, and his 
manners were so plausible that no 
recorder of London ever enjoyed 
more confidence with successive 
secretaries of state. His dispatch of 
bustness on the benchwasproverbial, 
and he got through double or tre- 
ble the number of trials of any of 
the judges, to the great satisfac- 
tion of sheriffs, whose expenses 
kept pace with the length of the 
sessions. It however merits no- 
tice, that under his administration 
there were fewer executions than 
under some previous recorders ; 
and there is reason to believe that 
his reports were laboriously drawn 
up, though often governed by 
prwate information, on the extent 
and accuracy of which he much 
piqued himself. In passing his 
judgments he never added insult 
toseverity, and never introduced 
taunting and abusive language, 
while he was abridging life or 
liberty. 

After a lingering illness, the 
very rev. Thomas Kipling, D. D. 
dean of Peterborough, rector of 
Holme, and vicar of Holme, in 
Spalding Moor, Yorkshire. He 
was of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; B. A. 1768, M.A. 1771, 
3D. i779, D. D. 1784; and was 
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elected Deputy Regius Professor 
of Divinity. In 1793, he render- 
ed himself obnoxious to an inde- 
pendent party in the University, by 
accepting the office of promoter 
or prosecutor in the case of Mr. 
W. Frend, Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, against whom it was resolv- 
ed to proceed judicially for his at- 
tack upon certain tenets of the 
established church. The expul- 
sion of that gentleman brought 
upon the deputy professor much 
severity of criticism, at the head 
of whom was Dr. Edwards, who 
took occasion, when his Codex of 
Beza came out, to impugn both 
the preface and the editor. Dr. 
Kipling was justly charged with 
ignorance and want of fidelity, and 
the edition disappointed his best 
friends. As a reward for his poli- 
tical services, and as some con- 
solation for the mortifications he 
had experienced, Dr. Kipling was 
made dean of Peterborough.—His 
works were, “ The Elementary 
Parts of Dr. Smith’s Complete 
System of Optics,” 1778, 4to.; 
* Codex Theodori Bez Canta- 
brigiensis, Evangelia et Apostolo- 
rum Acta complectens, Quadratis 
Literis, Greeco-Latinis,” 1793, 2 
vols. folio; ‘* The Articles of the 
Church of England proved not to 
be Calvinistic,” 1802, 8vo. This 
pamphlet having been remarked 
on by a wrier under the signature 
of Academicus, drew forth a de- 
fence by a friend of Dr. Kipling, 
supposed to be the doctor himself ; 
“ Certain Accusations brought 
lately by the Irish Papists against 
british and Irish Protestants, ex- 
amined,” 1819. 

At Merchant Taylors’ School, 
the rev. Thomas Cherry, B. D. 
vicar of Sellinge, Kent, and for 
twenty-four years the highly re- 
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spected head-master of that dis- 
tinguished seat of learning. Mr. 
Cherry was himself educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ school, whence 
be was elected to St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1763; he took 
the degree of B. A. in 1767, of 
M.A. in 1771, of B. D. in 1776, 
and was chosen master of Maid- 
stone school in 1777. Mr. Cherry 
was, at various periods of his life, 
curate and lecturer of St. Anne’s, 
Limehouse ; alternate lecturer of 
Christ-church, Spitalfields ; vicar 
of Leckford, Hants; vicar of 
Loose, Kent; curate of St. Mary, 
Abchurch, and St. Laurence 
Pountney, London; and in 1813 
was chaplain to George Scholey, 
esq. when lord mayor. Mr. Cherry 
resigned in 1819, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, the rev. 
James William Bellamy, B. D. 
the present head-master. On his 
retirement he had the pleasing 
satisfaction of receiving from his 
grateful scholars a silver cup, in- 
scribed with the following end 
“ Thome Cherry, S. T. B. qui 
Schole Mercatorum Sciss, annos 
viginti quatuor felicissimeé preefuit, 
Alumni superiorum ordinum hoc 
pietatis monumentum consecravére 
A. D. mpccexix.” 

May. At Upper Brook-street, 
lieutenant-colonel Brownrig, eldest 
son of sir Robert Brownrig, bart. 
K. C. B. 

In Hanover-square, Fanny Ca- 
tharine, second daughter of J. Cal- 
craft, esq. M. P. 

After a few days illness, at 
the house of his son-in-law, W. 
Thompson, esq. M. P. Gloucester- 
place, Samuel Homfray, esq. of 
Coworth-house, Berkshire. 

In Hertford-street, May-fair, the 
dowager countess Grey. 
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In Lower Brook-street, her grace 
the duchess of Grafton. 

At Bell Isle, the rev. W. Cy. 
wen, son of J. C. Curwen, esq. 
M. P. 

At Shortgrove-hall, Essex, Jos. 
Smith, esq. many years private 
secretary to the late Mr. Pitt, 

Major-general Maddox Richard- 
son, governor of North Yarmouth. 

On the 13th the bishop of 
Armagh, primate of all Ireland, at 
his house, in Hill-street, Berkeley. 
square. His death was occasioned 
by a mistake, in administering a 
quantity of laudanum instead of a 
draught which had been previously 
prescribed. His lordship having 
expressed some impatience that 
the draught had not arrived, Mrs. 
Stuart inquired of the servants if it 
had come, and being answered in 
the affirmative, she desired it 
might be brought to her imme- 
diately. The under butler went 
to the porter, and demanded the 
draught for his master. The man 
had just before received it, to 
gether with a two ounce phial 
of laudanum for . his own use, 
which he was in the habit of taking 
occasionally, in small quantities, 
for a disease with which he was 
afflicted. Most unluckily, in the 
hurry of the moment, instead of 
giving the draught intended for the 
archbishop, he accidently substi- 
tuted the bottle which contained 
the laudanum. In a few minutes 
the mistake was discovered, upon 
which Mrs. Stuart rushed from the 
presence of the bishop into the 
street, with the phial in her hand. 
So much was she under the iu 
fluence of terror in the first m 
stance, that, instead of taking the 
direct course to the apothecary’ 
house, through Gibbs's stable-yard, 


sn. 
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she ran up Bonnett’s stable-yard, 
where there is no thoroughfare. 
Mr. Jones, the apothecary, was 
fortunately at home, and having 

ured the usual antidotes, lost 
not a moment in accompanying 
Mrs. Stuart back to Hill-street, 
where he administered to his lord- 
ship, now almost in a state of stu- 
por, the strongest emetics, and 
used every means which his skill 
and ingenuity could suggest to 
remove the poison from his sto- 
mach, all without effect. The de- 
ceased was fifth and youngest and 
last surviving son of John, earl of 
Bute. He was translated from the 
see of St. David’s to the primacy 
of Ireland, in Dec. 1800, since 
which period his administration of 
his high office, both as head of the 
church of Ireland, and as metro- 
politan of the province of Armagh, 
has been distinguished by a cha- 
racter of purity, integrity, ability, 
and firmness, and of vigilant at- 
tention to the best interests of the 
established church. The remains 
of his lordship are interred in the 
family mausoleum of the earl of 
Bute, at Luton, near Dunstable, in 
Bedfordshire. 

In Newman-street, Mr. S. Var- 
ley. Born in humble life, and 
brought up at a village in York- 
shire, he there distinguished him- 
self by his scientific pursuits, and 
was actually driven thence by 
the vulgar, under the character of 
aconjuror. In London he became 
a public lecturer on natural and 
experimental philosophy, in which 
capacity the clearness and simpli- 
city of his demonstrations gained 

the attention of many who 

ve since moved in the Step 
walks of science. For many years 
was the scientific associate 
of the late earl Stanhope, and 
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through life maintained the de- 
served character of a philosopher 
and a cliristian. 

At the Herald’s College, sar 
Isaac Heard, Garter principal king 
of arms. He was born in the 
year 1730, and was at the age of 
fifteen sent to sea, in which ser- 
vice he continued until about the 
year 1751, after which he was 
employed in some mercantile bu- 
siness abroad. He did not enter 
into the Herald Othce ull 1759, 
when he was appointed Blue Mantle 
pour-suivant at arms; he must 
therefore have officiated at the fu- 
neral of Geo. Il. at the marriage 
of Geo. III. and his coronation. 
He was promoted to be Lancaster 
herald in 1762, and soon after to 
be earl marshal’s secretary. In 
this situation he continued until 
1779, when he was appointed Nor- 
roy king at arms, and next year 
nominated Clerenceux. In 1785 
he succeeded to be Garter. In 
this capacity he had acted thirty- 
seven years. His late majesty 
conferred on him the order of 
knighthood. Sir Isaac was strictly 
attentive to the duties of his office, 
but has never published any pro- 
fessional work. He had often 
been sent to the continent to in- 
vest foreign princes with the Order 
of the Garter, for which he was 
liberally rewarded. The attend- 
ance of the same officer of arms 
at two coronations, upwards of 
sixty years distant from each 
other, is a singular circumstance ; 
although, from sir Isaac’s great 
age and infirmities, sir George 

ayler had the principal direction 
of the latter. He was twice mar- 
ried, but has left no children. His 
remains were removed in funeral 
procession for interment in St. 
George’s chapel, Windsor. The 
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cavalcade consisted of a hearse 
and six horses, with four mourn- 
ing coaches and four, and the 

rivate carriages of the earl of 
iastcant, bishop of Salisbury, 
lord Thurlow, sir George Nayler, 
Mrs. Garrick, George Harrison, 
esq. of the treasury, and Dr. 
Warre. The corpse was met at the 
chapel-door by the canons‘in resi- 
dence, and the choir of singers. 
The pall was supported by six 
gentlemen, and the deceased’s 
robes and sword were placed on 
the top of it. The choir sung the 
funeral service, and the organ 
played as the corpse was carried 
round the west aisle. The body 
was interred to the left of the 
chapel, opposite the east door, 
near the royal family’s vault. Sir 
George Nayler, Clarenceux king 
at arms, has been appointed Gar- 
ter, in the room of the deceased ; 
and Mr. Bignall, Norroy king at 
arms, has been promoted to sir 
George Nayler’s vacant office of 
Clarenceux. 

Lately, ser H. C. Englefield, 
bart. The family of Engletield de- 
rived its name from the village of 
Englefield, near Reading, in Berk- 
shire. The manor of Englefield 
was held under the baronial fa- 
mily of Somery, in 1272, and pro- 
bably at a much earlier period, by 
the very ancient family of Engle- 
field. He was the eldest of the 
five children of sir Henry Engle- 
field, bart. by his second wife Ca- 
tharine, daughter of sir Charles 
Bucke, bart.; she died May 30, 
1805. He succeeded his father in 
the baronetage, May 25, 1780— 
but, we regret to add, that the 
title is now extinct. Sir Henry 
Englefield was an excellent che- 
mist, a profound antiquary, an 
ible mathematician, a finished 
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classic, and in fact there was 
scarcely any department of litera. 
ture or science in which he did not 
excel. It would be unjust to 
omit, that the mental endowments 
which furnished such yaried 
sources of refined pleasure to him- 
self, were eiihiesil equally advan. 
tageous and interesting to others, 
by the medium of a correct and 
easy style, the ornament of elegant 
manners, and above all, by innu- 
merable instances of his amiable 
and benevolent disposition. He 
was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1778; and Féllow of 
the Society of Antiquarics in the 
following year. Of this latter So- 
ciety he proved himself a highly 
useful and valuable member; as 
his numerous contributions to the 
Archeologia bear ample witness. 
He was many years one of the 
vice-presidents ; and on the death 
of the late marquis Townshend, 
was elected president—a well-de- 
served, but short-lived honour; his 
religious sentiments being the al- 
leged barrier to his re-election, the 
earl of Aberdeen was chosen in his 
room. After this he retired from 
all active concern in the affairs of 
the society. He was‘also a Fellow 
of the Lin»rean Society. Contri- 
butions from his pen may also be 
found in the ‘Transactions of the 
Royal and Linneean Societies, in 
Nicholson’s Journal, Tilloch’s Ma- 
gazine, the Proceedings of the 
Royal Institution, and the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. Most of his other pub- 
lished works will be found in the 
Dictionary of Living Authors. 
June. In Green-street, Gros- 
venor-square, John Pusey Edwards, 
esq. of Pusey-hall, Jamaica. 
In Duke-street, Westminster, 
Margaret Bankes, widow of H. 
Bankes, 
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Bankes, esq. of Kingston-hall, and 
mother of H. Bankes, esq. M. P. 

In Portman-square, lady Anna 
Maria Pelham Clinton, eldest 
daughter of the duke and duchess 
of Newcastle. 

At Ham, Margaret, wife of gen. 
Gordon Forbes. 

Lady Burden, wife of sir Thomas 
Burden, bart. 

At Greenwood-house, York- 
shire, Miss Elizabeth Smith, of 
Newland-park. 

At Buckminster, Lincolnshire, 
the rev. W. Harvey, nephew of the 
rev. Mr. Harvey, author of the 
“ Meditations,” &c. 

At Betton-hall, Shropshire, W. 
Church Norcopp, esq. 

At Shelley, Essex, W. Bullock, 
esq. clerk of the peace for the 
county. 

The wife of J. M. Child, esq. of 
Begelley-house, Pembrokeshire. 

At Maxwell Town, Dumfries, 
captain Geo. Williams: he served 
with general Wolfe at Quebec. 

At Templemore-house, Ireland, 
sir Arthur Carden, bart. 

John Thompson, esq. Manor- 
house, Chelsea. 

In Manchester-square, the most 
hon. F. J. S. Conway, marquis 
and earl of Hertford, K. G. earl of 
Yarmouth, &c. late lord high 
chamberlain of the king’s house- 
hold, and lord lieutenant and cus- 
tos rutulorum of Warwickshire 
and Antrim. 

In Bolton-row, Edward Jerning- 
ham, esq. Mr. Jerningham was 
the youngest son of the late sir 
William Jerningham, bart. and 
brother of the present sir George 
eingham, who lays claim, 
through a maternal ancestor, to 
the peerage of Stafford. He mar- 
ned in 1804, Emily, daughter of 
N, Middleton, esq. by a he 
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has left four children. The family 
from which he descended is of 
high antiquity, being probably one 
of the few now remaining among 
the English gentry prior in date to 
the Norman conquest; and it is 
also distinguished by a steady and 
conscientious adherence to the 
Roman Catholic communion. At- 
tached to the faith of his ancestors, 
Mr. Jerningham had for several 
years filled the office of secretary 
to the British Catholic Board, and 
had discharged its delicate and 
important functions with a degree 
of zeal and ability, to which it will 
be difficult to find a parallel. Far, 
however, from cherishing, toward 
the members of a different com- 
munion, any sentiments but those 
of the purest benevolence, his con- 
duct was a model of genuine li- 
berality, of unaffected kindness, 
or to use a juster expression, of 
true christian charity to all man- 
kind. The same suavity of man- 
ners, the same frankness of dispo- 
sition, the same warmth of heart, 
was shewn to protestant and catho- 
lic, whig and tory, rich and poor, 
foreigner and native. In 1802, 
Mr. Jerningham was called to the 
bar. From the studies prepara- 
tory to his profession, he came 
well to know, and highly to ap- 
preciate, the true excellencies of 
the British constitution; nor did 
he value them the less, because a 
mistaken policy had Fp 
from many of their benefits the re- 
ligious community to which he be- 
longed; but he looked forward 
with confidence to a time when 
juster views should prevail on the 
legislature to adopt a more salu- 
tary and equitable system. Yet 
he was nota party man. The his- 


tory of his own family afforded 
mournful proof, that true freedom 
had 
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had not more to dread from the 
vultus instantis tyranni, than from 
the civium ardor prava jubentium. 
To the former cause was owing the 
death of his ancestor, Edward, 
duke of Buckingham, in the reign 
of Henry VIII.; and to the latter, 
that of viscount Stafford, who pe- 
rished, through the perjuries of 
Titus Oates, in the time of Charles 
Il. Personal experience and ob- 
servation confirmed to Mr. Jer- 
ningham the lessons of history. 
In his early years he was sent to 
the continent for education, and 
there became an eye-witness of 
the horrors which attended the 
subversion of the altar and the 
throne; he was afterwards but too 
well acquainted with the sufferings 
of the loyal French nobility ; and, 
finally, he was present in Paris 
when the exiled monarch was re- 
stored to his crown and his people. 
The result of political study and 
reflection was not to make Mr. 
Jerningham either a ministerialist 
or a partisan of opposition, but to 
render him a devoted subject of 
his king, and a sincere friend of 
his country. He retained the high 
aud chavalrous feelings of loyalty 
which characterised the ancient 
English gentleman, without being 
insensible to any of the real re- 
finements of modern politics, or 
undervaluing the substantial safe- 
guards of civil liberty. But it was 
in private life, it was in the quiet- 
ness and sanctity of the domestic 
scene, that this excellent man ac- 
quired the most irresistible claims 
to affection, and, alas ! to regret. 
Careless of his personal ease and 
comfort, he was indefatigably ac- 
tive in promoting those of others. 
No one looked in vain to him for 
attention, or advice, or assistance, 
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or relief. In him the poor, the 
distressed, the afflicted, found q 
consoler and a benefactor. Foy 
the interests of his friends he la. 
boured more assidiously than for 
bisown. But to attempt to de. 
scribe his exemplary conduct in 
the dearer relations of life, would 
only be to torture feelings which 
are agonized by his loss. Suffice 
it therefore to say, that with a pure 
and amiable mind, ever intent upon 
its duties, ever alive to the good 
of others, there was only one 
thing which he habitually forgot— 
and that was seLr. 

On Saturday the 12th, at his 
house in Preston, in the 70th 
year of his age, Wadliam St. Clare, 
M. D. one of his majesty’s deputy- 
lieutenants for Lancashire, and 
lieutenant-colonel in the Amound- 
erness local militia, for many years 
a physician of the most extensive 
practice throughout a large dis- 
trict of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Dr. St. Clare was born at Notting- 
ham, and received his professional 
education chiefiy in the university 
of Edinburgh; his prepossessing 
exterior, his suavity of manners, 
and his politeness of general ad- 
dress, procured him a favourable 
introduction to a numerous ac- 
ee the cheerfulness of 

isposition, the energy and nerv- 
ousness of his language, and the 
propriety of his deportment i 
every relation of life, soon added 
esteem and regard ; whilst his ac- 
knowledged talents, indefatigable 
zeal, and almost unbounded expe- 
rience, obtained him as large @ 
measure of confidence as perhaps 
ever reposed in any member of his 
profession. Inthe town of Pres 


ton, in which he had resided nearly 


forty years, and where he was ever 
foremost 
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foremost in every plan of public 
ytility and benevolence, the loss 
of such a man as Dr. St. Clair 
will not be easily supplied ; but 
how extensively soever that loss 
may be feltand lamented, a satis- 
faction no less extensive may be 
derived from a reflection upon the 
course of his useful and well-spent 
life; and he who has carried with 
him to the grave the attection of 
his fellow townsmen, has borne 
also their respect and esteem. 

The right rev. Dr. Thomas 
O’Bierne, lord bishop of Meath. 
This celebrated divine was born in 
the year 1748, at Longford, in 
Ireland. His father was a farmer, 
aCatholic, and sent his two sons, 
Thomas and John, to St. Omer’s, 
tobe educated for the priesthood. 
John continued firm in his faith, 
but Thomas took the liberty to in- 
vestigate the grounds of his reli- 
gion; and, renouncing the creed 
of the catholic church, embraced 
the protestant religion. He after- 
wards entered into holy orders in 
the protestant church. When 
young he published a poem, called 
“The Crucifixion,” 1776. He 
likewise published the ‘* Generous 
Impostor,” a comedy, 1780; and 
the same year, ** A Series of Es- 
says.” On the breaking out of 
the American war, he was appoint- 
ed chaplain to the ship in which 
lord Howe had his flag; sailed 
with him to America, and became 
agreat favourite both with him and 
bis brother, sir William Howe. 
On his return he became closely 
connected with the Portland 
party, and he wrote several able 
pamphlets; among these were— 
“Considerations on the History of 

last Sessions of Parliament,” 

81; “ Considerations on the 

Disturbances,” 1781; also, 
1822, 
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“‘ Considerations on Naval Disci- 
pline and Courts-martial.” Finding 
the charaeter of his patron, lord 
Howe, had been shamefully tra- 
duced by the ministerial writers, 
he published an able defence of 
his lordship’s conduct, which had 
a good effect. In 1783, when 
the duke of Portland was appoint- 
ed first lord of the treasury, he 
nominated Mr. O’Bierne to be his 
secretary ; but, the duke being 
soon removed from office, Mr. 
O’Bierne retired, and lived some 
time in France, till obliged to quit 
that country. When earl Fitz- 
william accepted the office of lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, he took Mr. 
O’Bierne with him as his secretary ; 
and, although he did not remain 
there long, he nominated Mr. 
O'Bierne to the bishopric of Os- 
sory. It is a singular fact, that 
when he went to take possession 
of his see, he met his brother 
John, whom he had not seen for 
several years, acting as a zealous 
priest of the Roman catholic per- 
suasion. On the death of Dr. 
Maxwell, in 1795, he was translated 
to the rich see of Meath, and since 
that time he resided in Ireland. 
James Brownley, esq. aged 48, 
whose memory will long be dear 
to an extensive circle in the metro- 
polis. His extensive yng 
the liveliness of his fancy, the 
amenity of his manners, and his 
correct, but easy and unaffected 
elocution, made his society be ge- 
nerally courted before he was 
emancipated into manhood. He 
entered life with the most flatter- 
ing prospects, but, as they were 
unfortunately clouded by severe 
and frequent disappointments, he 
sought relief for his wounded spirit 
in convivial society, and he speedily 
shone as aluminary of the first order 
(N) among 
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among the wits and orators of the 
club of ** Brilliants,” in Chandos- 
street. Inthe year 1799, he be- 
came one of the founders of the 
club of ** Eccentrics,” in May’s- 
huildings, St. Martin’s-lane, which 
he occasionally visited until within 
a few weeks of his decease, and of 
which, during the period of twenty 
vears, he continued to be the most 
distinguished ornament. About 
the period of the establishment of 
the Eecentrics, he became = ac- 
quainted with a gentleman con- 
nected with the press, who, after 
much persuasion, prevailed upon 
him to accept an engagement as a 
parliamentary reporter, and gene- 
ral contributor to a daily paper. 
It is almost superfluous to say, 
that in every department of his 
new profession he stood pre-emi- 
nent. It is only to be regretted 
that he should have passed the re- 
mainder of his life, until advanced 
years, and severe corporeal infir- 
mities, compelled him to desist 
from his labours, in reporting the 
speeches of men, who, with two or 
three splendid exceptions, were 
very far his inferiors in intellectual 
attainments and the powers of elo- 
quence. With one of those ex- 
ceptions, (we mean the late Mr. 
R. B. Sheridan) accident brought 
him acquainted about the year 
1807, and an intimate friendship 
resulted from their casual inter- 
view, which terminated only with 
the existence of Mr. Sheridan. 
They frequently spent several days 
together in their rural excursions, 
and Mr. Sheridan was often heard 
to declare that they were the hap- 
‘ days of his life. Mr. Brown- 
ey was in politics a Whig; and, 
in religion, a presbyterian of the 
church of Scotland. 
At Hammersmith, Mrs. Earle 
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Drax Grosvenor; she was riding 
in her carriage through Hammer- 
smith, when her groom and coach- 
man were grossly assaulted by a 
fellow who attempted to get up 
behind the carriage. After a des- 
perate resistance he was secured, 
and conveyed before a magistrate, 
when Mrs. Drax Grosvenor at- 
tended. On being committed for 
trial, he, making an affecting ap- 
peal to her not to prosecute him 
for the oflence, on the score of hu- 
manity to his wife and children, 
she wished to extend mercy to the 
prisoner, but the magistrate could 
not suffer it. The lady was so 
greatly affected at the appeal of 
the prisoner for mercy, that she 
fell into the arms of one of her ser- 
vants ina fit: she soon became con- 
vulsed, and by the time that medi- 
cal aid could be obtained, she was 
a corpse, owing to an ossification 
of the heart. 

In Cavindish-square, Horatio 
Walpole, earl of Orford. He was 
descended from Horace Walpole, 
(the brother of the celebrated sir 
Robert Walpole) who, in 1757, 
was created Baron Walpole of 
Woolterton. The late lord was 
born in 1761, his father, the se- 
cond lord Walpole, having mar- 
ried Rachel, daughter of William 
duke of Devonshire. He married, 
1783, a Miss Churchill, daughter 
of Charles Churchill, by whom he 
has children, His lordship, before 
his father’s death, sat several par- 
liaments for Lynn in Norfolk, a 
borough which sir Robert Walpole 
represented, and which has since 
shewn a strong attachment to the 
Walpole family. While in_ the 
house of commons, the then colonel 
Walpole voted very steadily with 
the opposition. On his fathers 


death he was introduced, and took 
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his seat in the house of lords, 
and there seems to have changed 
his political conduct. The earl- 
dom of Orford bestowed on sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, in 1742, becoming 
extinct by the death of Horace 
Walpole, earl of Orford, in 1796, 
lord Walpole became desirous to 
obtain that title, which, in 1806, 
was bestowed on him. He has 
since voted with the administration, 
and has been further recompensed 
by his son, lord Walpole, being 
nominated to two or three diplo- 
matic stations. 

July. In Baker-street, of a 
violent attack of the croup, Julia, 
eldest daughter of R. Rush, esq. 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary from the United 
States. 

In Grenville-street, Brunswick- 
square, John Reid, M. D. 

At Brompton, Miss Jessy Phi- 
ladelphia, eldest daughter of ma- 
jor-general sir T. S. Beckwith. 

Suddenly, lady Frances Pratt, 
eldest daughter of the marquis 
Camden. At three o'clock the 
young lady was seized with a 
shivering fit, supposed to have been 
caused by her havire walked in 
the garden with thin shoes. A 
physician attended and prescribed 
the proper remedies, but the fit 
returned at six, and she expired. 

Doctor Robert Gordon, late 
physician to the forces, and deputy 
inspector of hospitals. 

At Walton-upon-Thames, Eliz. 
Mary Beresford, second daughter 
of the hon. and rev. W. and lady 
Anne Beresford, and grand-daugh- 
ter to the late archbishop of 
Tuam. 

At Portobello, sir J. M’Gregor 
rg of Lanwick-castle, Perth- 
shire. 


al 
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At Waterford, lady Newport, 
wite of sir J. Newport. 

At Temgrary Glebe, county of 
Clare, lady Reade, wife of sir W. 
Reade, bart. 

In Hyde-street, Bloomsbury, 
John Emery, esq. of Covent Gar- 
den theatre. He was born at Sun- 
derland, Durham, in 1777, and 
was educated at Ecclesfield, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where 
he acquired that knowledge of the 
dialect which obtained for him so 
much celebrity. He may be said 
to have been born an actor, both 
his parents having followed that 
occupation with some degree of 
provincial fame. His father de- 
signed him for the orchestra ; but, 
aspiring to the honours of the 
stage, he laid aside the fiddle for 
the notes of dramatic applause, 
which he obtained on his first ap- 
pearance in Crazy,(Peeping Tom) 
at the Brighton theatre. He af- 
terwards joined the York company, 
under the eccentric Tate Wilkin- 
son, who spoke of him as “ a great 
actor;” which opinion was con- 
firmed by a London audience, on 
his first appearance at Covent 
Garden theatre in the year 1798, 
on which occasion he selected the 
very opposite characters of Frank 
Oatland, in ‘* A Cure for the 
Heart Ache,” and Lovegold, in the 
farce of “* The Miser,” in both of 
which parts he obtained great ap- 
plause. The superior talents of 
this gentleman, as an actor, were 
universally admired by all lovers 
of the drama. In his own imme- 
diate line of acting, viz. the York- 
shire rustic, he was without an 
equal. He possessed excellent 
natura! abilities, was a good musi- 
cian, and a tolerable artist. ‘To 
his duty in his profession he was 
(N 2) most 
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most strictly attentive; so much 
so, that when dining in public, or 
in the society of his friends, and 
the time drew near for his attend- 
ance at the theatre, his watch was 
invariably placed upon the table ; 
and he was never known, during 
the whole course of his engage- 
ment at Covent Garden, to disap- 
point the public but once, and 
that was from the circumstance of 
the accouchement of his wife. H1s 
apology to the audience on that 
occasion will be generally remem- 
bered. He has left an amiable 
wife, and seven young children, 
for whose future support, itis fear- 
ed, he has not made the most slen- 
der provision. Mr. Emery has, 
however, always been a decided 
favourite, professionally, as well as 
with those who knew him; and 
therefore it is hoped, should the 
case require it, his friends and the 
public, to whose amusement he has 
upwards of twenty-three years so 
largely contributed, will come for- 
ward to render their assistance. 
In the death of Mr. Emery the 
stage and the public have suffered 
a severe loss; his family a most 
indulgent father, and his friends 
and associates a warm-hearted, 
generous, and intelligent compa- 
mon. 

On the 24th, at Gordon's hotel, 
Albemarle-street, after an illness 
of only seven days, J. Hunter 
Blair, esq. M. P. Few indivi- 
duals have departed this life more 
regretted than this gentleman. He 
was an accomplished classic scho- 
lar, spoke with fluency the French, 
Italian, and German languages, 
and had attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in the fine arts. In the 
performance of his parliamentary 
duties he was most assiduous ; 
and as a member of the Agricul- 
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tural Committee he distinguished 
himself by displaying an intimate 
acquaintance with the subject un- 
der consideration. He was parti- 
cularly zealous in promoting in the 
House of Commons the interest of 
Scotland; and amongst other be- 
neficial measures brought forward 
by him, that of compelling the 
Scotch counties to bear a propor- 
tion of the expense attending the 
rebuilding and repairing of the 
jails of the royal burghs, has 
proved of the first importance. In 
private life he was beloved by men 
of all parties, and his memory will 
be long remembered in the county 
of Wigton, which he represented 
after the retirement of lieutenant- 
general sir William Stewart, in 
1817. 

August. Mr. William Cham- 
berlaine, of Aylesbury-street, one 
of the institutors of, and, till lately, 
secretary to the Society for the 
Relief of the Widows sod Onsen 
of Medical Men. 

Heury Edward, eldest son of 
sir Richard Hitchings, mayor of 
Oxford. 

In Hertford-street, the rev. T. 
Coombe, D. D. prebendary of Can- 
terbury. 

At Kent-house, Augusta Carr, 
countess of Glasgow, daughter of 
James, earl of Erroll. 

In Albemarle-street, the hon. 
Mrs. Lane Fox, widow of the late 
J. L. Fox, esq. M. P. of Brambam- 
park, York, and Castle Lanesbro’, 
in Leitrim, Ireland. Mrs. Fox 
was Marcia Pitt, second daughter 
of the late, and sister of the pre- 
sent, lord Rivers and lady Ligo- 
nier. 

In Welbeck-street, lady Blair, 
wife of lieutenant-general sir 
Blair, K. C. B. 


At Croydon, Mr. James Dick- 
son, 
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son, of Covent Garden, F.L.S. 
and vice-president of the Horti- 
cultural Society of London. 

At Chiswick, the rev. Robert 
Lowth, only son of the late bishop 
of London, rector of Hinton, 
Hants, and one of the prebenda- 
ries of St. Paul's cathedral. 

At Paddington, G. Spence, 
esq. late maritime surveyor to the 
admiralty. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, esq. eld- 
est son of sir F. Shelley, of Castle 
Goring, bart. He perished at sea 
ina storm, with his friend captain 
Williams, off Via Reggia, on the 
coast of Italy. 

At Chester, S. Humphreys, esq. 
prothonotory for the county of 
Chester, aud great session of 
Flint. 

In Belmont, 
admiral Christie. 

At Belfast, Ann, countess of 
Annesley. 

Suddenly, in the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, of apoplexy, in his 66th 
year, lieutenant-general sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, knight grand cross of 
the bath, and colonel of the 78th 
regiment of foot. This lamented 
hero was one of the 10st gallant 
and distinguished officers in the 
service, and was equally esteemed 
in private life. The East Indies 
and South America were the prin- 
cipal scenes of his exploits. In 
Feb. 1807, he took by assault, 
after a most determined resistance, 
the important fortress and city of 
Monte Video, for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of both houses 
of parliament. In 1809, he was 

inted commander-in-chief of 

Carnatic. Independent of his 
services as a British officer pend- 
ing the American revolution, his 
ri acy station on the staff of 
the Egyptian army where Aber- 


Somerset, rear- 
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crombie bled, and his subsequent 
heroic exploits on the River Plata 
in South America; this distin- 
guished officer exhibited bis bravery 
and skill, as a soldier and a states- 
man, for many years in Bombay, 

Madras, and Bengal ; during 
which he traversed the major 
part of our Asiatic possessions, 
and became advantageously known 
to the civil and military servants 
of the state on the tree establish- 
ments. He did not obtain his 
military rank through any venal 
means, by family intluence, or by 
wealth ; but on bis return from the 
East, he was selected for his ta- 
lents by the duke of York. Sir 
Samuel succeeded gen. sir D. Baird 
as head of the staff in Ireland, the 
office of commander-in-chief, held 
by sir David, having been abolish- 
ed. The following are the parti- 

culars of his death : Sir Samuel 
and colonel Thornton had been in 
attendance on the lord lieuteuant 
on official business; and between 
four and five p. m. were riding 
through the Phonix-park, when 
sir Samuel suddenly fell from his 
horse. Colonel Grove passed at 
the time in his jaunting-car. Suir 
Samuel was placed in the car, sup- 
ported in the arms of colonel 
Thornton. Medical assistance was 
procured, but without effeet > the 
vital spark had fled. A slight 
scar only on the back of the head 
was visible, which bled for a mo- 
ment: his sword was bent in the 
fall. He was previously in good 
health, and attended the theatre 
the preceding evening during the 
performance of Othello. The re- 
mains of sir Samuel, after lying in 
state at Kilmainham hospital, were 
removed on the 2Ist to the royal 
vault in Christ Church cathe- 
dral. 


On 
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On the 12th at North Cray, 


Kent, Robert Stewart, marquis of 


Londonderry. The circumstances 
of this tragical event are given to 
the world in the clear evidence of 
Dr. Bankhead before the coroner's 
inquest.—“ On Friday afternoon, 
at five o'clock, I received a note 
from lady Londonderry, desiring 
me to come as soon as I could to 
see the marquis of Londonderry, 
at his house in St. James’s-square. 
Her note stated that she was very 
anxious about his lordship, as she 
thought he was very ill and very 
nervous ; that they were to leave 
town for North Cray at seven 
o'clock in the evening, and that 
she hoped I would come _ before 
that hour. | arrived in St. James’s 
square at six o'clock, and found 
my lord and lady alone in the 
drawing-room. Upon feeling his 
pulse I conceived him to be ex- 
ceedingly ill. He complained of 
a severe head-ache, and a confu- 
sion of recollection. He looked 
pale, and was very much distress- 
ed in his manner. I told him that 
| thought it was necessary that 
he should be cupped, and that I 
would stay and dine with his lady 
and himself whilst the cupper 
came. The cupper soon arrived, 
and took seven ounces of blood 
from the nape of his lordship’s 
neck. After the operation was 
porformed, he stated that he was 
very much relieved, and | advised 
him to lay himself quietly down 
on the hon | for half an hour ; and, 
as he had scarcely eaten the whole 
day, to take a cup of tea before 
he got into the carriage to return 
to North Cray. He followed my 
advice, and laid himself down on 
the couch, where he remained very 
tranquil. After this he drank two 
cups of tea, [| waited until I saw 
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my lady and himself get into the 
carriage in order to return to 
North Cray. Before his depar- 
ture, his lordship said, that, as | 
must be sure he was very ill, he 
expected that I would come to 
North Cray, and stay all Satur- 
day night, and, if possible, all 
Sunday. I sent with him some 
opening medicines, which he was 
to take early on Saturday, in or- 
der that I might know the effect 
they had produced on my arrival, 
I know that he took these pow- 
ders on Saturday. I arrived at 
North Cray about seven o'clock 
on Saturday evening. I under- 
stood that his lordship had not 
been out of bed all day, and I im- 
mediately proceeded to his bed- 
room. On entering his bed-room, 
I observed that his manner of 
looking at me expressed suspicion 
and alarm. He said it was very 
odd that I should come into his 
bed-room first, before going into 
the dining-room below. I an- 
swered that I had dined in town, 
and, knowing that the family were 
at dinner down stairs, | had come 
to visit him. Upon this, he made 
a reply which surprised me ex- 
ceedingly ; it was to this effect— 
that I seemed particularly grave 
in my manner, and that something 
must have happened amiss. He 
then asked me abruptly whether I 
had any thing unpleasant to tell 
him? I answered, ‘ No; thatl 
was surprised at his question, and 
the manner in which it was pro- 
posed.’ He then said, ‘ the truth 
was, that he had reason to be sus- 

icious in some degree, but that 
he hoped that I would be the last 
person who would engage in any 
thing that would be injurious to 
him.’ His manner of saying this 
was so unusual and so disturbed, 
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as to satisfy me that he was, at 
the moment, labouring under men- 
tal delusion. I entreated him to 
be very tranquil, and prescribed 
for him some more cooling and 
aperient medicines, confined him 
to barley-water, and allowed him 
slops only. I remained with him 
during Saturday night, and till 
one o'clock on Sunday morning. 
Though his fever was not very 
high during any part of this time, 
et the incoherence of his speech, 
and the uncomfortableness of his 
manner, continued unaltered. — 
During Sunday I visited him fre- 
quently, and continued with him 
in the evening till half-past twelve 
o'clock. J advised him to be as 
tranquil as possible, and told him 
that I would endeavour to per- 
suade my lady to come to bed. 
[slept in a room very near that 
of his lordship. On Monday 
morning, about 7 o'clock, Mrs. 
Robinson, my lady Londonderry’s 
maid, came to my room door, and 
asked if I was dressed, telling 
me, ‘ my lord wished to see me 
bye-and-bye.’ I answered, that I 
was ready to come that moment; 
but Mrs. Robinson said. ‘ that she 
did not wish me to come then, 
because her ladyship had not left 
the bed-room. In about half an 
hour, she returned again, and 
said, that his lordship would be 
glad to see me immediately, as 
her ladyship. was putting on her 
gown, in order to go into her own 
dressing-room.’ On walking from 
my own room to lord Londonder- 

s bed-room, I observed that the 

r of the latter was open, and 
could perceive that his lordship 
was notin it. In an instant Mrs. 
Robinson said to me, ‘ His lord- 
ship has gone into his dressing- 
room.’ | stepped into his dress- 
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ing-room, and saw him in his 
dressing-gown, standing with his 
front towards the window, which 
was opposite to the door at which 
I entered. His face was directed 
towards the ceiling. Without 
turning his head, on the instant 
he heard my step, he exclaimed, 
* Bankhead, let me fall upon your 
arm — tis all over.” As quickly 
as possible I ran to him, thinking 
he was fainting and going to fall. 
I caught him in my arms as he 
was falling, and perceived that he 
had a knife in his right hand, very 
firmly clenched, and all over 
blood. I did not see him use it; 
he must have used it before I came 
into the room. In falling he declin- 
ed upon one side, and the blood 
burst from him like a torrent from 
a watering-pot. I was unable to 
support him, and he fell out of my 
arms. I think the wound must 
have been inflicted as soon as | 
put my footon the threshold of the 
door, as its nature was such that 
the extinction of life must have 
followed it in the twinkling of an 
eye. I think that not less than 
two quarts of blood flowed from 
him in one minute. I am satis- 
fied that a minute did not elapse 
from the moment of my entering 
the room until he died, and dur- 
ing that time he said not a word 
except that which I have already 
mentioned. It was impossible 
that any human being could: have 
inflicted the wound but himself. 
Having known him intimately for 
the last thirty years, 1 have no 
hesitation in saymg that he was 

rfectly insane when he commit- 
ted this act. 1 had noticed a great 
decline in the general habit of his 
health for some weeks prior to bis 
death ; but I was not aware of the 


mental delusion under which he 
was 
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was labourmg ull within three or 
four days of his decease.” 

Dr. Bankhead also put in as 
evidence the following letter, ad- 
dressed to him on Friday by the 
duke of Wellington :— 

* Dear Sir.—I called upon you 
with the intention of talking to 
you on the subject of the health 
of lord Londonderry, and to re- 
quest of you that you will call on 
him. I told his lordship that he 
was unwell, and particularly re- 
quested him to send for you, but, 
lest he should not, I sincerely hope 
that you will contrive, by some 
pretence, to go down to his lord- 
ship. I have no doubt he is very 
unwell: he appears to me to have 
been exceedingly harassed, much 
fatigued, and over-worked during 
the late session of parliament ; 
and I have no doubt he labours 
under mental delirium ; ‘at least, 
this is my impression. I beg you 
will never mention to any body 
what I have told you respecting 
his lordship.” 

The jury, of course, brought in 
a verdict of insanity, and his re- 
mains have since been interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

His lordship was the eldest son 
of the late marquis by his first 
lady, sister to the late marquis of 
Hertford. His lordship distin- 
guished himself when a boy by 
great decision and intrepidity of 
character. He was scarcely twen- 
ty-one years of age when he was 
elected member of the Irish par- 
liament for the county of Down. 
The young member ranged him- 
self with the. popular side of the 
house, and spoke for the first time 
in parliament, in support of the 
right of Ireland to trade with In- 
dia on free principles. This début 
is noticed by the late lord Char- 
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lemont in terms of approbation, 
The opposition in the Irish house 
congratulated themselves on the 
accession of so much strength, 
and did uot fail to pay proper com- 
pliments to his talents and cha- 
racter. However, we find him 
soon afier, one of the most im- 
portant supporters of the govern- 
ment. Lord Camden was ap- 
pointed viceroy of Ireland in 1795, 
Mr. Stewart declared absolutely 
in favour of his lordship’s ad- 
ministration. The sister of lord 
Camden became the second wife 
of the then lord Londonderry, a 
circumstance that tended much to 
strengthen the political alliance of 
the parties. Mr. Stewart suc- 
ceeded Mr. Pelham as secretary 
to his excellency, and had of 
course a seat inthe cabinet. From 
that period to the completion of 
the union, the administration of 
Ireland was a succession of difh- 
culties. The part he took in 
bringing about the union of his 
native country with Great Britain 
is well known. Shortly after the 
union, lord Castlereagh distin- 
guished himself as an important 
auxiliary in support of the mea- 
sures of Mr. Pitt. He was ap- 
pointed a privy councillor, and 
resident of the board of control. 
In 1805, when Mr. Pitt returned 
to power, and resumed his former 
seat on the treasury bench, lord 
Castlereagh retained his appoint- 
ment; and when lord Sidmouth 
retired a second time, he was no- 
minated to one of the highest of- 
fices of the state, that of minister 
of war. On this occasion he was 


obliged to vacate his seat, and 
failed, after a long and expensive 
contest with colonel Mead, in his 
re-election for the county of Down. 


He was, however, returned to par- 
liament 
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liament soon after for Borough- 
bridge, in the room of the hon. 
John Scott, deceased ; but on the 
demise of his friend Mr. Pitt, he 
finally retired, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Windham in the war de- 

rtment. Soon after this (April 
1806) during a debate on Mr, 
Windham’s bill relative to the ar- 
my, lord Castlereagh observed, 
“that the new ministers would 
find the revenue productive, and 
every thing in such a state, that 
they might be said comparatively 
tobe on a bed of roses.” This 
was denied by Mr. Fox, in re- 
spect to every department of the 
state, the admiralty only except- 
ed. Onthe 8th of April, 1805, 
his lordship divided with the mi- 
nority on Mr. Whitbread’s crimi- 
natory motion against lord vis- 
count Melville. Whena commit- 
tee was ballotted for (April 26,) to 
examine the 10th report of the 
naval commissioners, the name of 
this nobleman was returned as one 
of the twenty-one selected for that 
urpose. He was, however, ob- 
jected to by Mr. Whitbread, who 
proposed to expunge it, and insert 
that of Mr. Baker, M. P. for Here- 
fordshire, in its stead, put, ona 
division, the question was lost by 
a majority of 133, the ayes being 
86, and the noes 219. On the 
question relative to the Irish Ca- 
tholics, introduced by Mr. Fox, 
May 14, 1805, his lordship di- 
vided with a majority of 212.— 
When the adjourned debate took 
place on the motion of impeach- 
ment (June 12,) lord Castlereagh 
spoke at length against this mea- 
sure. Having op the “ Ame- 
rican Intercourse Bill,” in the 
sprog of 1806, his lordship re- 
ceived the thanks of the ship- 
Owners of the port of London ; 


and on the meeting of the new 
parliament (Monday Dec. 15,) he 
animadverted at length on the 
king's speech. On the retirement 
of the Grey and Grenville admi- 
nistration in 1807, he resumed his 
former situation of minister of 
war. After being some time out 
of office, the death of Mr. Per- 
ceval, in 1812, opened to his 
lordship that high station in. the 
cabinet which he afterwards re- 
tained. His difference with Mr. 
Canning, their duel, and other 
events, are fresh in the public 
mind. Lord Londonderry’s pub- 
lic life occupies a space of about 
twenty-seven years, and a period 
more fruitful in important events 
is not be found in the annals of 
the world. He began his politi- 
cal career at the early age of one 
and twenty, and in every occur- 
rence that has happened since, 
hisname has been conspicuous. 
He stepped at once into an office 
of difficulty and peril, when, after 
having provisionally performed 
the duties of chief secretary for 
Ireland, during the illness of Mr. 
Pelham, he replaced him in that 
arduous situation. His conduct 
in the Irish rebellion in 1798, 1s 
well known. Of the cruelties 
that disgraced that period he has 
been charged with having been 
either the instigator or the apolo- 
gist; but with what truth the 
future historian will probably be 
best able to shew. There was in 
his method of transacting busi- 
ness a clearness, an arrangement, 
a firmness, mixed, however, with 
much kindness, so that he made 
every foreign minister his pergo- 
nal friend. In his capacity. of the 


ministerial leader in the house of 
commons, he so conducted him- 
self that even his most strenuous 

opponents 
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opponents could not entertain one 
hostile feeling towards him. There 
was never any rancour in his at- 
tacks or his replies; he was al- 
ways firm, sometimes severe, but 
never coarse or personal; and 
there was a nobleness in his man- 
ner, a grace in his person, a sua- 
vity, and a sincerity, that gave 
weight and effect to every thing he 
said. Some loose metaphors, and 
ill chosen phrases, have been 
made the subject of ridicule and 
reproach ; but it would be difficult 
to name a speaker who answered 
an antagonist with more ingenuity 
and art than lord Londonderry. 
Often, too, when roused, or when 
he had to speak upon an affecting 
or heroic topic, he displayed a 
feeling and an eloquence that did 
honour to his oratory and heart. 
But whatever difference of opinion 
has been entertained with respect 
to his public character, there is 
but one sentiment, one opinion 
with respect to his private one— 
it was excellent and engaging— 
the affectionate husband—the po- 
lite and finished gentleman—the 
kind landlord—the mild and in- 
dulgent master, beneticent to the 
poor, and so affable, that every 
man, however inferior his rank, 
felt himself at his ease the mo- 
ment he addressed him. The man- 
ner in which the marquis of Lon- 
donderry’s private affairs were con- 
ducted, particularly when they had 
any reference to the public, is 
equally creditable to him. All the 
small expenses of his household 
were regularly settled and paid 
weekly, while those of greater 
consequence, though allowed to 
run for some time longer, were all 
discharged at stated periods. His 
lordship was the kindest and most 
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indulgent master whom servants 
could have. He was at the same 
time scrupulously careful that their 
wants and comforts should be sup- 
plied solely at his cost; and with 
this view, while he positively pro- 
hibited them from using a pen or 
a sheet of paper which he officially 
received, he gave them unlimited 
credit at his private stationer’s for 
whatever articles of that sort they 
might need. Before his father’s 
death, his private fortune was ne- 
cessarily slender, the patrimonial 
estate being comparatively small, 
and his father’s family numerous, 
But this was no bar to his lord- 
ship’s liberality. 

Mr. William Butler was a na- 
tive of St. John’s, near Worcester, 
where he was born Oct. 12, 1748. 
Splendid lineage conferred upon 
him none of its honours, nor was 
he anxious to claim them. His 
father enjoyed a very moderate 
competency, arising from the cul- 
tivation of a small farm. Having 
acquired considerable knowledge, 
and also an excellent style of pen- 
manship, he resolved to try his 
fortune as a teacher in the metro- 
polis: he quitted Worcester in 
1765; and from that period (be- 
ing then only in his 17th year) he 
wholly maintained himself by his 
own exertions. A situation was 
soon obtained by him as assistant 
in a respectable academy at Clap- 
ton, near Hackney, which he left 
after a continuance of some years. 
Nature had not formed him fora 
dependant, and he had about him 
that confidence in his capabilities 
which is the property of vigorous 


minds. He therefore embarked 


as a teacher of writing and ge0- 
graphy in London and its vicinity. 
In the year 1775 he married Miss 

Olding, 
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Olding, daughter of the rev. John 
Olding, a dissenting minister at 
Deptford. 

e great reputation and suc- 
cess which he attained sprang 
from the improvements introduced 
by him into the mode of instruc- 
tion in writing and geography. 
The former branch of education 
acquired under his care a useful- 
ness and an elevation which it had 
not before possessed. He per- 
ceived that a writing-master has it 
in his power to introduce a copi- 
ous store of miscellaneous inform- 
ation into the schools that he at- 
tends, by means of a judicious 
choice of copies, particularly geo- 
graphical ones (sacred and pro- 
fane), and such as contain histori- 
cal facts, dates in chronology, and 
biographical notices of characters 
illustrious for ‘* deeds of excellence 
and high renown.” The plan was 
original; it had, therefore, upon 
it the impress of genius: there 
was no laurel picked up which had 
fallen from the brow of any pre- 
decessor. A yet more extensive 
and permanent benefit was confer- 
red on the rising generation by the 
many useful and ingeniov,- works 
which Mr. Butler published. In 
aid of the plan of combining gene- 
ral knowledge with his own imme- 
diate pursuits, he composed the 
“ Arithmetical Questions,” “ Ex- 
ercises on the Globes,” ‘“ Chrono- 
logical Exercises,” and “ Geogra- 
phical Exercises on the New Testa- 
ment,” with other works, all of 
which have received high com- 
mendation, both for the novelty of 
their plan, and for the extensive 
reading and industrious research 
which they display. 

As a practical teacher, Mr. But- 
ler had few superiors. It was his 


favourite opinion, that splendid 
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talents are neither necessary nor 
even desirable in an instructor. 
The faculty of calling forth, and 
afterwards condensing the learner's 
attention, and of raising a con- 
fidence in the qualifications of the 
master—vigilance, method, and 
regularity -— and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the wants of chil- 
dren, were, in his estimation, the 


leading requisites for a good 
teacher. In all these he was ad- 
mirably qualified. With what 


energy he endeavoured to commu- 
nicate his own zeal to the scholar ; 
to fix the wandering thought, and 
prevent “ instruction from being 
poured into the heedless ear,” will 
be long remembered by those who 
received or witnessed his intruc- 
tions: he was “ all eye, all ear :” 
nor will they forget the many in- 
cidental remarks, not only intel- 
lectual, but moral, which were 
made by him during the hours of 
tuition; and which, by connecting 
present experience with past years 
may have become the inspiring 
rule of conduct. A lesson given 
by the subject of this memoir 
was a lesson both of wisdom and 
of virtue. 

That an instructor who was thus 
active and energetic, thus gifted 
and accomplished, should have 
his labours crowned with success, 
may naturally be expected ; and it 
may with truth be said, that Mr. 
Butler was the most popular in- 
structor in his line of the present 
times. Of the public favour which 
followed him even to the extreme 
verge of existence, no better proot 
need be adduced than that of his 
having several new engagements 


offered to him in his 73d year. It 
may, perhaps, be thought that too 
high an importance has been as- 
signed to Mr. Butler's — 

t, 
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Let, however, the multiplicity of 
his engagements, and the length- 
ened period to which they were 
protracted, be considered; let it 
also be remembered, that bis ef- 
forts were directed to that sex, 
upon whose conduct much of the 
cevetien and welfare of society 
at large depend; that the early 
germ of life is entrusted to the 
mother’s care, and that it is her 
skill and diligence, or ignorance 
and neglect, which determine whe- 
ther it shall wither or produce 
fruit, and the true value of the ex- 
ertions now recorded will be duly 
acknowledged. ‘“ A race of vir- 
tuous and moral mothers,” says a 
learned prelate, ‘* will produce a 
race of virtuous and moral chil- 
dren. Nor is it merely in the re- 
lation of mother and child that the 
influence is perceived; the cha- 
racter of the domestics will greatly 
depend upon the character of the 
mistress.” When, therefore, the 
extent, the duration, and the ob- 
ject of Mr. Butler’s services are 
considered, he may be said to have 
exerted a moral and intellectual 
influence upon mankind of great 
and durable importance. Through 
the whole of his life Mr. Butler 
was actuated by those sentiments 
which draw a strong line of de- 
marcation between the useless and 
the valuable member of society. 
He began his career with a deter- 
mination to be eminent and to do 
good. ‘ To add something to the 
system of life, and to leave the 
world wiser and better for his ex- 
istence,” was, as he expressed 
himself, his governing principle of 
conduct. The means by which he 
determined to accomplish the pur- 
poses of his laudable ambition 
were, a rigid economy and im- 
provement of time, and a steadi- 
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ness of pursuit energetically direct. 
ed to one object. Through the 
greater part of his life he rose gt 
tive o'clock, both in winter and 
summer ; and he often said, that 
during his very extensive range 
of biographical reading, he met 
with very few instances of eminent 
characters who did not rise early. 
The utmost punctuality was ob- 
served in every engagement ; every 
thing was systematized and plan. 
ned. 

Mr. Butler, in October 182], 
reached his 74th year, His la- 
bours had continued more than 
half a century, and during that 
long period he had enjoyed, with 
a brief exception, an unclouded 
day of health. His constitution, 
which was amongst the choicest 
gifts of Nature, had been improv- 
ed by exercise, temperate habits, 
and that “soul's refreshing green,” 
a cheerful and good temper. The 
apparently unimpaired state of his 
health during the last year justified 
the expectation that he would be 
yet spared many years to the world, 
and that death would arrive at last, 
not through any specific malady, 
but by the springs of life being 
gradually worn out. But He who 
wisely, as well as benevolently, de- 
termines the bounds of mortal 
habitation and existence, had de- 
creed otherwise. On the 13th of 
May, after having in the morning 
attended a school in which he had 
taught 49 years, Mr. Butler was 
attacked with a painful disorder 
incident to age, which baffled skil- 
ful medical treatment, and finally 
terminated his life on the first of 
August following. 

Lately at Paris, aged 80, the 
Abbé Sicard, the philanthropic and 
celebrated director of the Institu- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. He 
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was born at Touseret, near Tou- 
louse, on the 20th Sept. 1742, in 
which latter city he went through 
his studies with great distinction ; 
and when of sufficient age he be- 
came an ecclesiastic, to the duties 
of which profession he at first en- 
tirely devoted his attention, and 
became vicar-general of Condour, 
canon of Bourdeaux, and member 
of the Academy of Sciences in 
that city; but these he afterwards 
relinquished, to make himself more 
useful in another sphere. M. de 
Cicé, archbishop of Bordeaux, hav- 
ing formed a design of establish- 
ing a school for the deaf and 
dumb in his diocese, determined 
to give the direction of it to the 
Abbe Sicard, and, for this purpose, 
sent him to Paris to learn the sys- 
tem of the celebrated Abbé de 
l'Epee. 

On his return to Bordeaux the 
school was formed, and one of his 
first pupils was Massieu, then of 

, whose astonishing progress 

terwards contributed so much to 
increase the reputation of his mas- 
ter. On the death of the Abbe de 
l'Epée, in 1789, he was called to 
succeed him in the direction of the 
establishment at Paris. 

In 1792, the Abbé Sicard was 
induced to take the oath of liberty 
and equality, which, however, did 
not protect him from the rigours 
which followed the 10th of August. 
The Abbé was detained a prisoner 
at the mayoralty until the 2d Sept. 
when he was sent back to the Ab- 
bey with several other prisoners. 
These removals were known at that 
ime to be but a signal for a mas- 
sacre of the unhappy prisoners. 
In fact, most of those who were 
removed with the Abbé were mur- 


dered on their arrival at the Ab- 


bey: he himself would have suf- 
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fered the same fate, had not Mon- 
nat, a watch-maker, covered him 
with his body; he was detained 
prisoner at the Abbey. 

In consequence of many efforts 
made in his favour, he was on the 
4th Sept. conducted from the Ab- 
bey to the National Assembly, 
where he made a speech, which 
was published in the newspapers. 
He gave a detailed account of 
the dangers he encountered on 
this occasion, in the first volume 
of his Religious Annals. A letter 
may also be seen on the subject in 
the same volume. After the Abbé 
was liberated and restored to his 
pupils, he was as much at ease as 
could be expected during the reign 
of terror. In the beginning of 
1796, he joined the Abbé Jauffret 
in compiling the Religious, Poli- 
tical, and Literary Annals, but 
they published only the first 18 
numbers, and left the compilation 
of the remainder to the Abbé de 
Bologne. The Abbé Sicard alone 
continued to interest himself 
in this undertaking, and signed 
the numbers sometimes with his 
own name, and at others with the 
anagram Dracis, by which de- 
signation he was comprised, after 
the 18th Fructidore, in the banish- 
ment of the Gazetteers, and con- 
demned to transportation by the 
Directory. He did not, however, 
go to Guienne, having found 
means to conceal himself in the 
Faubourg St. Marceau; nor was 
it till after the 18th Brumaire, that 
the Abbé Sicard was restored to 
his duties. On the return of the 
Abbe, M. Chaptal, the minister of 
the interior, gave the establish- 
ment of the deaf and dumb his 


protection, and even 

plans for it, well calculated ‘to 

promote its prosperity. A press 
wag 
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was established at the institution, 
which offered the advantage of 
teaching the pupils an art which 
they might afterwards turn to ad- 
vantage. This press was put in 
activity in December 1800, by 
which the deaf and dumb, in a 
short time, became acquainted 
with the art of printing. It was 
from this press that the Abbé pub- 
lished most of his works. The 
public exercises of the Abbé at- 
tracted much attention ; he took 
great pleasure in them, as they 
contributed to increase the popu- 
larity of his system by the success 
of his pupils, and the astonishing 
proofs they gave of a sound un- 
derstanding. He frequently ex- 
hibited Massieu, whose intelli- 
gence and sagacity were admired 
by all Paris; he was the Abbé’s 
favourite pupil, and the one who 
first gave splendour and reputation 
to the system in which he was in- 
structed. It was upon the model 
of his school that shaneet all simi- 
lar institutions were formed. His 
name was not less celebrated in fo- 
reign states than in France. The 
exercises of his pupils were objects 
of curiosity with all foreigners on 
their arrival at Paris. He took 
great pleasure in exhibiting them, 
and explaining his system and the 
improvements he made upon that 
of the Abbé de l’Epeé. Besides 
his situation of director and prin- 
cipal instructor of the school for 
deaf and dumb, he was a titular 
chaplain of Nétre Dame; one of 
the managers of the hospital des 
Quinze Vingts, and of the Esta- 
blishment des Travailleurs-Aveu- 
gles; he was member of the se- 
cond class of the Institute from its 
establishment; and one of the 
commissioners named for abridging 
the dictionary of the French lan- 
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guage : he enjoyed in this place g 
double entertainment. He wag 
besides, associated with sever) 
foreign academies, and decorated 
with orders by several monarchs, 

September. Of apoplexy, Dr. 
Robert Wright, physician of 
Greenwich hospital. 

In Hereford-street, Park-street, 
lieutenant-general sir Hildebrand 
Oakes, bart. K. G. C. B. 

Lady Perth, in Park-lane, Gros- 
venor-square. 

In Park-lane, Clementina, wife 
of James Drummond, lord Perth, 
and mother of the right hon. lady 
Gwyder. 

At Shooter’s-hill, general sir 
Thomas Bloomfield, bart. 

At Hooley-park, Reigate, Charles 
John Louis de Thiballier, esq. 
R.N. 

At Stamford, Hannah, daughter 
of the late sir A. Heselrige, bart. 
of Nosely-hall. 

At Wolverton-park, Anna, 
daughter of sir Peter Pole, bart. 

At Mold, Wales, lady A. M. 
Wright, sister to the earl of Co- 
ventry. 

The hon. W. Erskine, lord Ken- 
neder, in Albany-street, Edin- 
burgh. 

At Slongh, sir William Hers- 
chel, L.L.D. F.R.S. knight of 
the Guelphic order of Hanover; 
but far more distinguished for his 
discoveries, and his profound views 
and writings in astronomy, and 
in other branches of natural phi- 
losophy. He was born in Hano- 
ver in 1738, and was the second 
of four sons, all of whom were 
brought up to their father’s pro 
fession, as musicians. Finding, 


however, in his son William an i0- 

quisitive mind beyond what ap- 

rage in the other sons, he gave 
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master. Luckily, the tutor’s fa- 
yourite study was metaphysics ; 
and, from this worthy man, Hers- 
chel acquired an_ introductory 
knowledge of logic, ethics, &c. 
In 1759, he left his native country 
and repaired to London, whither 
his father and himself accompanied 
some Hanoverian troops, as part 
of their milit band. With 
these the father returned, leaving 
young Herschel to try his ‘fortunes 
in England, who first engaged 
himself as a hautboy player in the 
band of the Durham militia. He 
afterwards obtained the situation 
of organist at Halifax, in York- 
shire, principally through the re- 
commendation of the late Joah 
Bates, esq. son of the then parish 
cderk of Halifax. There he taught 
music, and employed his leisure 
hours in learning the English, 
Italian, and Latin ‘languages, and 
obtaining an insight into the ele- 
ments of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. The theory of harmony 
engaged his attention, and he 
made himself master of Dr. Smith’s 
Harmonies. He then resolved on 
the regular study of mathematics, 
and proceeded through Newton’s 
Principia. Other sciences now 
became easy to him. He then 
went to Italy, where he staid so 
long that his money was exhaust- 
ed, and he found himself without 
funds sufficient to carry him to 
England. He surmounted this 
dificulty by a benefit concert at 
Genoa, which he was able to do 
b the friendship of M. Langle, a 
renchman. In 1766, sir William 
removed with his brother to Bath, 
where they were engaged for the 
we saga! band by the late Mr. 
ley, Sir William was, like 
his nephew Griesbach, esteemed 
an excellent performer on the oboe, 
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as his brother was on the violon- 
cello. His musical pursuits found 
him great employment; yet he 
saved time for the study of the ma- 
thematics, and now particularly 
directed his pursuits to optics and 
astronomy. The pleasure which 
he experienced from viewing the 
stars through a Gregorian tele- 
scope of two feet, made him de- 
sirous of possessing a collection of 
astronomical instruments, but the 
cost was, an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. He therefore determined 
to endeavour to make a telescope 
himself, andhe accordingly com- 
menced the undertaking. After 
much labour, and many failures, 
he succeeded ; and, in 1774, had 
the inexpressible pleasure of view- 
ing the stars through a Newtonian 
reflector of five feet, of his own 
construction. Encouraged by this 
success, and by the pleasure of 
the pursuit, he afterwards pro- 
ceeded to construct one of seven, 
and then of ten feet. He now de- 
voted his nights to observations, 
and had the good fortune to re- 
mark, that a star, which had been 
recorded by Bode as a fixed star, 
had changed its position, and was 
progressively doing so. Prolonged 
attention to it enabled him to de- 
termine that it was an hitherto un- 
observed planet; and, having de- 
termined its rate of motion, its 
orbit, &c. he announced his in- 
teresting discovery to the world, 
which, in compliment to the king 
of England, he named the Geor- 
gum Sidus; but which astrono- 
mers call, in honour of the disco- 
verer, Herschel. It has also been 
denominated Uranus. This dis- 


covery was made in 1781, and 
was annouced to the Royal Societ 
who decreed him their annual wold 


medal, and unanimously Hewat 
him 
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him afellow. In the next year 
the king of England, gratified by 
the compliment paid him by his 
Hanoverian subject, took him un- 
der his protection. Herschel, 
therefore, quitted Bath with his in- 
struments, and took up his resi- 
dence at Slough, near Windsor, 
in a house provided for him by the 
king, who appointed him his pro- 
fessor of astronomy, with a pen- 
sion. He now found himself in a 
situation to bring his great design 
to bear, which was, to construct a 
telescope of forty feet. In this he 
at last succeeded; it was com- 
pleted in 1789, and he then ren- 
dered an account of it to the Royal 
Society, who soon published it in 
their “ Transactions.” A descrip- 
tion and drawing of it are likewise 
to be found in the “ Monthly Ma- 
gazine.” It has been generally 
supposed that Dr. H. discovered 
the planet Herschel by means of 
his great telescope, but it was 
made with his seven-foot telescope. 
In 1783 he announced a supposed 
discovery of a volcano in the 
moon; and in 1787, by continuing 
his observations, he detected two 
more in supposed eruption. In 
pursuing his observations on the 
— Herschel, he found that it 
as two satellites. Herschel was 
now, by the university of Oxford, 
named a doctor of laws. He has 
since supplied the “ Philosophi- 
cal Transactions” with many ela- 
borate and profound communica- 
tions on the construction of the 
universe, on the system of the 
fixed stars, on the nebulous stars, 
on light, and other philosophical 
subjects, the substance of which is 
to be found in all our elementary 
works of science. The enormous 
telescope, which for many years 


attracted the attention of travellers 
in the garden at Slough, and which 
procured for its coustructor more 
celebrity among the vulgar than 
all his scientific discoveries, proved, 
however, but a mere sign-post of 
his art; for it was found that the 
great reflector was too heavy to re- 
tain a true figure, and few or no 
observations could be made with 
it, and those but for a short pe- 
riod. He, however, constructed 
other telescopes on a similar plan 
of fifteen and twenty foot length 
for various sovereigns and obsery- 
atories, with considerable pecu- 
niary advantage to himself; and 
he carried the principle of size in 
telescopes to the utmost extent 
which their materials admit. In 
all his labours, Dr. Herschel has 
been assisted by his sister. He 
was aman of very social character, 
much politeness, and of a strong 
constitution. Jointly with his 
sister, he has published, in a dis- 
tinct form, “* Catalogue of Stars, 
taken from Flamsted’s Observa- 
tions, and not inserted in the Bri- 
tish Catalogue, by William Hers- 
chel; to which is added a collec- 
tion of Errata, that should be no- 
ticed in the same volume, by Ca- 
roline Herschel,” 1798. Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel was a_ fortunate 
man in length of — which 
enabled him to mature his reputa- 
tion and his discoveries ; in royal 
patronage, which succoured his 
projects, and rescued him from the 
distress which too often attends 
the exertions of original genius; 
in great amenity of temper, in mo- 
desty, which is always the result 
of solid attainments, and in that 


habitual industry which is charac- 


teristic of his nation: he was for- 


tunate also in the co-operation of 


a sister, 
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a sister, and in the harmony ot 
his family in forwarding his pur- 
suits; for he has left a son, now a 
distinguished member of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and justly 
regarded as one of the first mathe- 
maticians of his age, to whom we 
are indebted for several valuable 
roductions ; and, in concert with 

r. Peacock, for an improved 
translation of Lacroix’s Elements 
ofthe Differential Calculus. 

October. At Beddington, ad- 
miral Pigot. 

At Hammersmith, the countess 
of Dundonald. 

In Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
square, Dorothy, baroness de Kut- 
gdebeu, widow of the baron de 
Kutzlebeu, formerly minister of the 
Landgrave of Hesse. 

In Norton-street, Portland- 
place, Mrs. E. Aubrey, widow of 
the late colonel Thomas Aubrey, 
formerly M. P. for Wallingford. 

Moses Greethan, sen. esq. father 
of M. Greethan, esq. deputy judge 
advocate of the fleet. 

At Aldenham-abbey, Miss Char- 
lotte Jemim2, daughter of sir C. 
Pole. 

John Godbold, esq. justice of 
th. peace, and deputy-lieutenant 
of the county of Suffolk. 

In the Grove, Bath, Mrs. E. 


Hume, niece of the late bishop of 


Salisbury. 

At Loders, Dorset, the right 
lion. sir Evan Nepean, bart. high 
sheriff of the county, and formerly 
secretary to the admiralty. 

At Scone, the rev. Dr. Mark- 
ham, dean of York, and rector of 
Stokesley. 

At Margate, the rev. John Owen, 
M.A. late fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and seventeen 
Years curate of Fulham. He was 
4 _ favourite with the late 

22. 
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bishop Porteus, who bestowed on 
him the living of Cogglesham, in 
Essex. On the death of bishop 
Porteus, he found himself obliged 
to quit his curacy at Fulham, but 
many of the inhabitants testified 
their attachment to Mr. O. by 
making him a handsome present. 
Mr. O. was one of the founders of 
the Bible Society, and acted as 
principal secretary, and he certainly 
pleaded the cause of that society 
with great ability. His publica- 
tions are very numerous; among 
them are, ‘* Retrospective Reflec- 
tions on the State of Religion and 
Politics in France and Great Bri- 
tain,” 1794; “ Travels in ditlerent 
parts of Europe, in 1791 and 
1792,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1796; “ The 
Christian Monitor,’ 8vo. 1798; 
“The Fashionable World Dis- 
played,” 12mo. 1804; “ Vindica- 
tion of the Bible Society,” 1809, 
with various sermons. 

At Paris, aged 72, M. Delambre, 
one of the most distinguished 
astronomers and mathematicians 
of his time. 

At Paris, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, Madame Condorcet, 
niece to Grouchy, and widow of 
the illustrious Condorcet. This 
lady was esteemed one of the 
finest women of the age, and 
in France none possessed more 
sprightliness or esprit. Madame 
Condorcet was likewise no less 
amiable for her domestic virtues. 

Off the south-west coast of Iré- 
land, in the Albion packet, from 
New York to London, which there 
foundered with her crew and pas- 
sengers, aged 46, general Le Febre 
Desnouettes, one of the military 
heroes of the reign of Napoleon le 
Grand, whose exploits on the va- 
rious theatres of the defensive wars 
in which France was engaged, are 


(O) recorded 
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recorded iv the ummortal bulletins 
of those times. He declared for 
Napoleon on his return from Elba, 
when opposition would have been 
useless; but, being afterwards 
proscribed by the Bourbons, sailed 
for America, where he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish 
a colony in New Mexico. He was 
coming to Europe under a travel- 
ling name, when he met with his 
gloomy end. 

At Drontheim, in Norway, M. 
Noel de la Moriniére, inspector- 
genera! of the Maritime Fisheries 
of France, and member of several 
French and foreign learned acade- 
mies. He had undertaken various 
voyages, by order of the French 
government, and the result of his 
labours has been of utility to the 
public. 

Novemixr. Inthe New Road, 
Robert Robinson, esq. lieutenant 
R. N. son of the late general Ro- 
binson. 

Rear-admiral John Spratt Rai- 
nier, much distinguished by his 
command in the Indian ocean. 

In Leicester-square, T. Macken- 
zie, esq. M. P. for Ross-shire. 

In Boswell-couit, Rachard W ood- 
deson, LL. D. Bencher of the Mid- 
dle Temple, Fellow of Magda- 
len College, Oxford, formerly Vi- 
nerian Professor of the Laws of 
England, and a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts. 

At.Wimbleton-house, lady Beau- 
maurice, wife of sir W. Beaumau- 
rice, bart. 

In Wimpole-street, . Henrietta, 
daughter of the late su E. Knatch- 
bull, bart. 

At Stepney, Thomas Carwar- 
dine, esq. late of Earl’s Colne 
‘Priory, Essex. 
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In Baker-street, Portman-square, 
Christiana, wife of W. Greenwood, 
esq. of Brookwooc-park, Hants, 

At Haughton le Skerne, major 
John Malcolm, of the East India 
Company’s service, 

At his seat at Hardwick, Shrop- 
shire, sir John Knyaston Powell, 
bart. 

At Cheltenham, the rev. W, S. 
Willis, of Astrop-house, preben- 
dary of York, and rector of Preston 
Bissett. 

At Hastings, John Henry Smyth, 
esq. M. P. tor the university of 
Cambridge, son-in-law of the duke 
of Grafton. 

In Sydney-place, sir Henry 
White, K. C. B. major-general, 
Bengal army. 

At Baglan-hall, Wales, Griffith 
Llewelyn, esq. deputy-lieutenant 
of Glamorganshire, and coroner of 
the Western division. 

At Aberdeen, W. Livingston, 
M. D. professor of medicine in Ma- 
rischal College and University of 
Aberdeen, and physician to Gor- 
don’s hospital. 

At St. Mary’s Isle, Kirkeud- 
bright, James Wedderburn, esq. 
solicitor-general for Scotland. 

At Dublin, Hans Hamilton, esq. 
M. P. for the county of Dublin. 

Lady Hamilton, widow of sir 
James Hamilton, of the county of 
Monaghan. 

At Moor-park, county of Cork, 
the earl of Mount Cashel, one of 
the representative peers of Ireland. 

At Rome, aged 72, Letitia Bo- 
naparte, mother of that digtin- 
guished famyly of emperor, kings, 
princes, and princesses, who 
our time have filled the world with 


so much wonder. _ Napoleon, dis- 
unguished for his filial and mae 
na 
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nai aflection, loaded her with 
riches and distinctions ; and her tr- 
reproachable conduct proved her 
worthy of them. Her piety led 
her to prefer a residence at Rome, 
in the bosom of the church to 
which she was devoted; and here 
she enjoyed the society of her fa- 
mily after the fall of her third son 
from his towering elevation. She 
was immensely rich, leaving 
300,000/. in legacies, besides her 
splendid palace and its appur- 
tenances, to her brother, cardinal 
Fesch ; and a liberal fortune to her 
ndson, proclaimed Napoleon 
II. in 1815, but now on his travels. 

At Venice, aged 56, M. Anto- 
nio Canova, the modern Phicdias. 

At Paris, aged 71, M. Legendre, 
ove of those mathematicians whose 
works and improvements have 
raised the French school to its pre- 
sent eminence. 

Also, at Paris, count Berthollet, 
one of the most eminent chemists 
of the age. 

At New York, of the yellow 
fever, which in this autumn has 
made great ravages, Abraham 
Moore, esq. av English barrister, 
and late recorder of Rochester. 

At Madeira, the rev. R. Wil- 
liams, fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and of Bury St. Edmunds. 

On his way to Geneva, Alex. 
Marcett, M. D. F. R. S. honorary 
professor of chemistry at Geneva, 
and some years eminent as a phy- 
sician in Russell-square, and as a 
man of science in the circles of the 


‘British metropolis. 


Lately, in the island of Jamaica, 
aged 44, Dr. Samuel Fothergill, 
for many years a physician ef emi- 
uence in London, ene of the able 
conductors of the London Medi- 
cal and Physical Journal, and the 


writes of several of the Reports of 
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Diseases in the Monthly Magazine. 
Dr.Fothergill was bora in Yorkshire, 
and, after having received the ru- 
dimeuts of his professional educa- 
tion, repaired to Edinburgh, where 
he graduated, and came to Lon- 
don. He was soon elected physi- 
cian to the Westminster General 
Dispensary, the duties of which 
office he zealously performed for 
many years; but, his health being 
impaired by residence in the me- 
tropolis, and having suffered seve- 
ral attacks of heemoptysis, he de- 

termined to relinquish his prospects 
in London, and to seek the restor- 
ation of his health by a change of 
climate. He practised asa phy- 
sician, with distinguished success, 

in Jamaica for some years, but was 
interrupted several times by recur- 
rence of hemorrhage from the 
lungs: to which, and the debility 
it occasioned, he at last fell a sa- 
crifice. 

In Upper Gloucester-street, 
Regent’s-park, aged 70, Mr. John 
Debrett, formerly an eminent book- 
seller in Piccadilly, and editor of 
the works called “ Debrett’s Peer- 
age” and ** Baronetage.” He had 
been for some time in a declining 
state of health, and was found 
dead in his arm-chair at the side 
of his bed. Mr. Debrett’s shop, 
when in the zenith of his prospe- 
rity, was much celebrated as the 
resort of the leading Whig noble- 
men and gentlemen, who there 

nt a portion of the morning in 
y ee the events of the time. 
He had full opportunity of acquir- 
ing a large fortune; but, from too 
much confidence in those about 
him, an easivess of temper, and 
without a sufficient portion of care- 
ful worldly wisdom, he did not 
turn it to the best account. He 


‘was a kind, good-natured, friendly 


(O 2) man, 
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man, who experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of life with fortitude—-who 
never made an enemy, and who 
died without having forfeited a 
friend. 

In Mead-row, Lambeth, James 
Sowerby, esq. F.L.S. Mr. Sower- 
by was originally a teacher of 
drawing; till, having applied him- 
self chiefly to deline ating plants, 
and other subjects of natural his- 
tory, he was employed by we 
Smith to illustrate his works i 
botany. Dr. Smith, Dr. Good. 
enough, now bishop of Carlisle, 
and the late Mr. Marsham, having 
established the Linneean Society, 
Mr. Sowerby was one of the first 
members, or fellows, of that so- 
ciety, and was employe d by them 
both to engrave and colour the 
plates of the Transactions, and 
has written many papers for those 
volumes. In 1789 he published 
‘A Botanical Drawine-Book, o 
an Easy Introduction to Drawing 
Flowers according to Nature,” 
1789, 4to. and a second edition in 
i794. In 1798, * The Florist’s 
Delight,” containing six coloured 
ficures, with botanical descrip- 
tions, folio, 1798 But his chief 
work was his “ Botany,” published 
in numbers, and which has run 
toabout forty volumes. The de- 
scriptions of the plants were written 
by Deetor, now sir James Pdward 
Smith, and was so successful as to 
lay for Mr. Sowerby the founda- 
tion of an easy fortune. Thus en- 
couraged, he proceeded to publish 
“ The English Fungi,” with co- 
loured plates, small folio, 1796; 
“ British Mineralogy, or coloured 
Figures and Descriptions to eluct- 
date the Mineralogy of Great 
Britain,” 8vo. 1803; “ Descrip- 
tions and Models to explain Crys- 
tallography,” 8vo. 1805. Many 
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years ago Mr. Sowerby erected a 
long room, at the back of his 
house, as a museum of British na- 
tural history, and has collected 
many thousand articles in the 
three kingdoms of nature, several 
of them very cunous and scarce. 
Mr. S. has left some children: his 
two sons he has brought up to his 
own profession. Besides the art 
of drawing and delineating, Mr. 
Sowerby had acquired a very con- 


siderable knowledge im natural | 


history. 

December. In Norfolk-street, 
Mr. G. Tralles, professor of astro- 
nomy at the royal academy, Ber- 
lin. 

At Blue Stile, Greenwich, John 
Fielder, esq. surveyor to the 
forces. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, sir 
G. Duckett, bart. 

George G. Currey, M. D. se- 
nior physician of St. Thomas's 
hospital. 

At St. James’s Palace, Roger 
Claudius Francis du Pasquier, 
esq. senior page to the king. 

In South-street, Grosvenor- 
square, lady Apreece. 

At South Shields, Mr. Thomp- 
son Pearson, inventor and patentee 
of the sliding rudder, of use in 
shallows ande ntering bar harbours. 

At Netherlegh-hall, Cheshire, 
lady Cotgreave. 

At Shipley-hall, Derbyshire, 

Edward Miller Mundy, esq. M. P. 
for the county 

At Eastwood, Pembrokeshire, 
sir If. Mannix, bart. 

The right hon. Charles Bennet, 
earl of Tankerville, in the 80th 
year of his age. This noble lord 

was born in the year 1743, and 
bore the title of lord Ossulton unt 
the vear 1767 ; when, by the death 


of his father, he succeeded to = 
title 
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tile and estate. In 1771 he mar- 
ried Emma, daughter and co- 
heiress of the late sir James Cole- 
brooke, with whom he had a good 
fortune. His lordship, in political 
life, has usually acted with the 
Whigs ; and, for a short time, en- 
joyed the place of postmaster-ge- 
neral. By his lady he has several 
children; the eldest son, lord Os- 
sulton, succeeds him. His second 
son is the hon. Henry Grey Bennet, 
M. P. for Shrewsbury, whose ex- 
ertions in parliament are well 
known. 

At York-house, Bath, aged 51, 
M. Zea, the Columbian ambassa- 
dor. He was a native of the pro- 
vince of Antioquia, in New Gra- 
nada, now part of the republic of 
Columbia. Great part of his life 
had been spent in Europe. Under 
the former government of Spain, 
and previous to the revolution 
breaking out in South America, he 
held at different times several offices 
under the Spanish government. 
The revolution in his own country 
drew him to the side of Bolivar, 
whose constant companion and 
assistant in the great work of li- 
berating his country, he was for 
many years, until his mission to 
Europe in 1820. At the time of 
his quitting Columbia, he was vice- 
president of the republic, and he 
had the satisfaction, before taking 
his departure, of presenting to the 
congress the project of the consti- 
tution of his country, which was 
afterwards adopted in all its lead- 
mg particulars. M. Zea was a 
man of considerable talents, and 
of scientific and literary attain- 
ments, P 
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PROMOTIONS 
IN THE YEAR 1822. 


Lieut.-col. A. Walker, to be 
governor of St. Helena. 

W. Franklin, esq. barrister at 
law, to be chief justice at Madras. 

W. St. J, Arabin, esq. to be 
judge of the sheriff's court of Lon- 
don, in the room of the cursitor 
baron Maseres, resigned. 

The earl of Warwick to be lord 
lieutenant of Warwickshire, in the 
room of the late marquis of Hert- 
ford. 

Edward West, esq. to be re- 
corder of Bombay. 

Commodore Joseph Nourse, to 
the naval command at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Commodore C. Grant, to thie 
command of the East India seas, 
in the room of rear-admiral the 
hon. sir Henry Blackwood. 

The earl of Clancarty, G.C. B. 
to be vice-admiral, commissary, 
and deputy, in the office of vice- 
admiralty, forthe province of Con- 
naught, bieed, 

Sir David Hunter Blair, bart. 
to be vice-lieutenant of the county 
of Ayr, vice sir A. Boswell, bart. 
deceased. 

The right hon. George Canning, 
to be one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state. 

Major-general, the right hon. 
sir Benj. Bloomfield, K. G. C. B. 
to be envoy extraordinary, and mi- 
nister plenipotentiary at the court 
of Stockholm. 

Sir G. Lowry Cole, governor of 
the Mauritius, has received the 
honour of knighthood ; also sir T. 
P. Hankin, hieutenant-colonel of 
the Scotch Greys; and, by letters 
patent, the dignity of a knight of 


the 
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the United Kingdom is granted to 
Michael Benignus Clare, M. D. of 
Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

The king has been pleased to 
appoint the undermentioned to be 
Knights Grand Crosses of the 
most honourable Military Order of 
the Bath :-—Vice-admiral sir Thos. 
Boulder Thompson, bart. vice ad- 
miral sir John Colpoys deceased ; 
and vice-admiral sir Harry Neal, 
bart. vice admiral sir William 
Young, deceased. 

Thomas Lightfoot, esq. to be 
accountant and comptroller-gene- 
ral of stamp duties. 

Captam Richard Thomas is ap- 
pointed superintending captain of 
the ordinary at Portsmouth ; cap- 
tain Hl. Davis and lieutenant R. 
Gill, to the ordinary. 

Captain John Ayscough, to the 
ordinary at Plymouth. 








NHERIFFS 
FOR THE YEAR 1822. 


Bedfordshire. —Peter Augustus 
Latour, of Staughton, esq. 

Berkshire.—Sir Gilbert East, of 
Hall-place, bart. 

Bristol, City of.—Nich. Roch 
and ‘Thomas Campion, esqrs. 

Buckinghamshire.—Benj. Way, 
of Denham, esq. 


Cambridge and Hunts.—Robert 


Joues Adean, of Babraham, esq. 

Canterbury, City of.—Samuel 
Powell, esq. 

Cheshire.—Charles Wickstead, 
of Baddeley, esq. 

Chester, City of.—J. Cross, 
esq 


Cingue Ports.—Right hon. lord 
Liverpool. 
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Coventry, City of.—Edward 
Cherry and Richard Kevett Ro- 
therham, esqrs. 

Cornwall.—David Howell, of 
Prideaux, esq. 

Cumberland.—William Crack- 
enthorpe, of Bank-hall. esq. 

Derbyshire.—Philip Gell, of 
Hopton, esq, 

Devonshire.—Sir Thomas Tray- 
ton Fuller Elliott Drake, of Nut- 
well-court, bart. 

Dorsetshire.— The right hon, sir 
Evan Nepean, of Loders, bart. 

Durham.—The hon. W. Kep- 
pel Barrington. 

Essex.—Sir George H. Smyth, 
of Berechurch-hall, bart. 

Exeter, City of. — William 
Crockett, esq. 

Gloucestershire.—Stephen John 
Welsh Fletcher Welsh, of Pains- 
wick, esq. 

Gloucester, City of.—Alexander 
Walker and John Jones, esqrs. 

Hampshire.— Robert Shedden, 





jun. of Booklands, esq. 


Herefordshire.—T. Hampton 
Symonds, of Mynde-park, esq. 
Hertfordshire-—Thomas Da- 
niell, of Berkhamstead, esq. 
Kent.—John Powell Powell, of 
Quex, esq. 
Kingston-upon-Hull.--C. Thomp- 
son, esq. 
Lancashire.— James Shuttle- 
worth, of Barton-lodge, esq. 
Leicestershire.—Charles James 
Packe, of Preswold, esq. 
Lincolnshire.—Sir John Hay- 
ford Thorold, of Syston, bart. 
Litchfield, City of. —T. Benton, 
esq. 
a City of.—John Garratt 
and William Venables, esqrs. 
Middlesex.—Ditto, ditto. 
Monmouthshire. — James Jen- 
kins, of Chepstow, esq. 
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Newcastle-upon- Tyne.— Alfred 
Hall, esq. 

Nor folk.—Sir Richard Paul Jod- 
rell, of Sale, bart. 

Northamptonshire.—John Ne- 
thercoat, of Haselbeach, esq. 

Norwich, City of.—Jeremiah 
Graves and Joseph Gibson, the 
younger, esqrs. 

" Northumberland.—Edw. Cras- 
ter, of Preston, esq. 

Nottinghamshire-—Wm. Farn- 
worth Handley, of Newark-upon- 
Trent, esq. 

Nottingham, Town of.—Johu 
Heard and William Raworth, 
esqrs. 

Oxfordshire.—John Blackhall, 
of Great Hasely, esq. 

Poole, Town of.—William Parr, 
esq. 
D chendilitinn "Thain Floor, 
of Whissendine, esq. 

Shropshire.—Robert Bridgman 
Moore, of Lindley, esq. 

Somersetshire.—Vincent Stuck- 
ey, of Hill-house, Langport, East- 
over, esq. 3 

Staffordshire.--Phineas Hussey, 
of Wyrley Grove, esq. 

Suffolk. — Ambrose Harbord 
Steward, of Stoke-park, esq. 

Southampton, Town of.—Joseph 
Lomer, esq. 

Surrey.--Charles Nicholas Pal- 
mer, of Norbitton-house, esq. 

Sussex.—James Eversfield, of 
Catsfield, esq. 

Warwickshire.—Matthew Wise, 
of Leamington Priors, esq. 

Westmorcland. —Earl of Thanet. 


S H E R 
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Worcestershire. —Samuel Ry- 
land, of King’s Norton, esq. 

Worcester, City of.—William 
Shaw, esq. 

Wiltshere.—Samuel Phillips, of 
Melksham, esq. 

Yorkshire.—Richard Bethell, of 
Rise, esq. 

York, City of:—-Martin Stapyl- 
ton and Richard Wood, esqrs. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Brecon. — John Christie, of 
Cwmllwyfog, esq. 

Cardiganshire.—Thomas Lewis 
Lloyd, of Wern Newidd, esq. 

Carmarthenshire.—Wm. How- 
ell Bevan, of Pengay, esq. 

Glamorganshtre.—Sir J. Mor- 
ris, of Bryn, bart. 

Pembrokeshire.— John Mears, 
of Eastington, esq. 

Radnorshire.—J. ugh Powell, 
of Clirow, esq. 


NORTH WALES. 


Anglesey.— Wm. Wynne Spar- 
row, of Tynewydd, esq. 

Carnarvonshire—Wm. Lloyd 
Caldecott, of the Cottage, esq. 

Denbighshire.— Samuei New- 
ton, of Pickill, esq. 

Flintshire—Thomas Harrison, 
of Saathlwydd, esq. 

Mervonethshire.—James Gill, of. 
Pant Glass, esq. 

Montgomeryshire.—- Jos. Hayes 
Lyon, of Cefubllwarch, esq. 
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The Revenue for the Quarter shews an Increase in the Customs, Excise, 
In the Stamps, Assessed-Taxes, and Post-Office 
there is a trifling Deficiency compared with the same Quarter last 


and Land-Tax. 


Year. 


and Quarters therein mentioned : 


This will be best seen by the following Abstract of the Years 










































































a ending ao & Increase. | Decrease. 
£ £ £.1 ¢ 
Customs . 2,117,659] 2,486,896] 369,237 
Excise 6,315,737] 6,390,789) 75,052 
Stamps 1,535,474 1,497, 128) —— 38,346 
Post Office . 321,000 308,000; —— 13,000 
Assessed Taxes 2,333,674) 2,292,708 40,966 
Land Taxes . 427,582 473,000) 45,418 
Miscellaneous . 114,187 I ieee 9,509) 
13,165,313} 13,568,217) 495,216, 92,312 
——————— 
Deduct Decrease . j 92,312! 
| 
Increase on the Quarter 402,904 
y di . 5. 
188). 1 kes wy Increase. | Decrease. 
L L L £ 
Customs . 8,631,891} 9,135,102) 503,211 
Excise 26,364,702} 26,546,415) 181,713 
Stamps 6,151,347] . 6;108,640} —— 42,707 
Post Office . 1,389,000) 1,318,000) —— 71,000 
Assessed Taxes .| 6,311,346) 6,256,811; —— 54,535 
Land Taxes . ~| 1,192,257} 1,263,274) 71,017 
Miscellaneous . 293,938 303,463) 9,525 
50,334,481) 50,931,705 765,466) 168,242 
Deduct Decrease . 168,242 
lncrease on the Yeu 597,224 
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Abstract of the net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (exclusive’ 
of the Arrears of War Duty on Malt and Property), in the Years 


and Quarters ended 5th of April, 1821 and 1922. 
































—_ Years ended 5th April, 
1821. 1822. Increase. Decrease 
Customs . 8,576,464} 9,325,704 749,240 —— 
Excise . 26,195,957 | 26,695,623} 499,666 —- 
Stamps 6,165,922} 6,223,187 57,265 — 
Post-office - | 1,389,000} 1,288,000 on 110,000 
Assessed Taxes . | 6,280,161] 6,246,952 ——- 33,209 
Land Taxes . 1,180,275| 1,278,846 98,571 -—- 
Miscellaneous 302,651 302,353 —— 298 
50,099,430 | 51,360,665| 1,404,742 | 143,507 
Deduct decrease . 143,507 
Increase on the year . | 1,261,235 
Quarters ended 5th April, 
1821. 1822. Increase. Decrease. 
C ustoms 1,905,276 | 2,095,878; 190,602 — 
Excise . 5,707,590 | 5,856,798| 149,208 — 
Stamps. 1,467,799 | 1,582,346; 114,547 a 
Post-office , 350,000} 320,000) — 30,000 
Assessed Taxes . 842,531 832,672; —— 9,859 
Land Taxes . 137,427 152,999 15,572 ——- 
Miscellaneous 57,573 56,463 —- 1,110 
10,468,196 | 10,897,156| 469,929 | 40,969 
Deduct decrease . | 40,969 
Increase on quarter . | 428,960 
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Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, exclusive 


of Arrears of War Duty 


on Malt and Property, in the Years and 


Quarters ended 5th July, 1821, and 5th July, 1822, showing the 
Increase or Decrease on each head. 





Years ended 5th July, 


—— te 









































1821. | 1822. | Increase. | Decrease, 
TR Se os Se £ 
Customs . 8,592,317, 9,373,113; 780,796 
Excise 25,874,158) 26,665,551! 791,393 
Stamps . . 6,102,970) 6,205,410} 102,440 
Post Office. . 1,364,000, 1,325,000 — 39,000 
Assessed Taxes 6,264,821) 6,111,433 — 153,388 
Land Taxes 1,184,897; 1,308,229) 123,332 
Miscellaneous . 308,374) 336,832) 28.458 
49,691,537) 51,325,568) 1826,419| 192,388 
i 
Deduct Decrease . 192,388 
Increase on the Years — .(1,634,03] 
seal ; = . wy Increase. | Decrease. 
£ & £ g 
Customs 1,898,099; 1,946,108) 47,409 
Excise 6,298,310, 6,268,738) — 30,072 
Stamps . . 1,518,493 1,500,716) — 17,777 
Post Office . 318,000) 355,000} 37,000 
Assessed Taxes 2,328,040, 2,192,521 oe 135,519 
Land Taxes . 445,366: 474,749} 29,383 
Miscellaneous . 64,972 99,451} 34,479 Oh 
| = 
12,872,380, 12,837,283] 148,271) 183,368 
Deduct Increase — 148,27! 
Decrease on the Year — 35,097 
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The following is an Abstract of the Net Revenue of Great Britain, 
on Malt and Property, in the 


Years and Quarters, ended 10th of October, 1821 and 1822. 


exclusive of Arrears of War Duty 






































be See “os t. | Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Stone . 8,765,865] 9,470,769 704,904 
Recise 26,471,363] 25,846,322) —— | 625,041 
Stamps . . 6,145,986] 6,254,692) 107,707 
Post Office . 1,331,000} 1,343,000 12,000 
Assessed Taxes 6,297,777} 5,971,129, 326,648 
Land Taxes . 1,217,856} 1,263,959, 46,103 
Miscellaneous . 297,954 370,098) 72,144 
50,528,801) 50,519,970, 949,858] 951,689 
Deduct Increase °| 942,858 
Decrease on the Year j 8,831 
| 
a -_ —— Increase. | Decrease. 
q j.-6 £ £ 
Customs . 2,844,231; 2,941,887) 97,656 
Excise 8,149,226, 7,329,997) —— 819,229 
Stamps . 1,625,220! 1,674,503} 49,282 
Post Office . 342,000 360,000} 18,001 
Assessed Taxes 793,532 653,228} -—— 140,304 
Land Taxes. 207,481 163,21 l a 44,270 
Miscellaneous . 61,222 94,488} 33,266 














14,022,912) 13,217,314 





Deduct Increase . 


Decrease on the Quarter 








198,205] 1,003,803 


198,205 


805,598 
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Abstract of the Net Produce in the Year ending Sth January, 1822, 


PUBLIC PAPBRS. 


and Sth January, 1823, shewing the Increase or Decrease on cach 


Head. 





' Customs 
Excise . 
Stamps. . 
Post Office 
Assessed Taxes 
Land Taxes 


Miscellaneous 





Years ending 5th Jan. 





_— 


1822. | 1823. 
ja £. 
9,135,102] 9,386,111 
96,546,415] 25,747,441 
6,108,640] 6,208,552 
1,318,000' 1,359,000 
6,256,811} 5,798,805 
1,263,274) 1,224,551 
303,463 398,534 
50,931,705] 50,122,994 








Deduct Increase 


Decrease on the Year . 


' 

















Increase. | Decrease. 
, ta 
251,009) 
——-—| 798,974 
99912. 
41,000) 
———} 458,006 
-- 38,723 
95,07 1 
486,992) 1,295,703 
a 486,992 
ieeusee 808,711 





The Increase and Decrease on the last Quarter amounts, the first to 
44,436/. and the last to 441,412/.; from which latter sum, deducting 
the former, the decrease on the Quarter is 396,9761/, 
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The subsequent State of the Revenue of the United Kingdom for the 
last Four Years is deserving of record. 


YEARS ENDING STH JANUARY. 

















































| 1820. | 1821. 1822. 1823. 

Boe are BE f. £. 
Customs | 9,349,029, 8,631,891) 9,135,102] 9,386,111 
Excise . - |23,184,378) 26. 364,702/26,546,415|25,747,441 
Stamps 6,184,239 6,151, 347 6,108,640] 6,208,552 
Post Office | 1,475,000) 1,389,000! 1,318,000} 1,359,000 
Assessed Taxes . . | 6,176,529) 6,311,346) 6,256,811] 5,798,805 
Land Taxes . | 1,234,325) 1,192,257) 1,263,274] 1,224,551 
Miscellaneous | 392,732, 293,938} 303,463] 398,534 

47, 996,232 50,334,481/50,931,705(50, 122,994 

+ ei 
QUARTERS ENDING 5TH JANUARY. 
1820. 1821. 1822. 1823. 
£. Pd £. £. 

Customs 2,231,873] 2,217,659] 2,486,896] 2,402,238 
Excise . 6,439,543] 6,315,737] 6,390,789} 6,291,908 
Stamps. 1,503,322) 1,535,474] 1,497,128} 1,450,987 
Post Office 378,000 3910001 308,000} 324,000 
Assessed Taxes . 2,301,875] 2,333,674] 2,292,708] 2,120,384 
Land Tax . 442,955] 427,582} 473,000} 433,592 
Miscellaneous 177,074] 119,696] 119,696) 148,132 

13,474,642|13,270,822113,568,217113,171,241 
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An Account pf the Produce of the Excise Duties of Great Britain 


PUBLEC 
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(exclusive of any Arrears received of the War Duty on Malt), in the 
Years ended 5th January, 1822 and 1823, showing the Increase 
or Decrease on each head thereof. 





Auctions. 

ara 

Bricks and Tiles 

Candles . 

Coffee and Cocoa . 

Cider, Perry, and 
Verjuice ‘ 

ae 

Hides and Skins 

Hops 

Licenses . 

Malt . 

Paper 

Pepper . . . 

Printed Goods . 

Salt , 

Soap 

Spints 

Starch . . 

Stone Bottles 

Sweets 

ee.» $2.7. 

Tobacco and Snuff 

Vinegar . 

Wine. 

Wire . 


British 
Foreign . 





Q 
§ 




















a ae a Increase. | Decrease, 
£ £ £ £ 
210,202 215,914 5,712 
2,609,463} 2,786,319) 176,856 
301,668 332,608; 30,940 
332,188 353,187} 20,999 
364,445 SEGLTRS -2 + + 18,322 
34,119 20,158 13,961 
439,134 414,611 24,523 
569,217 405,861 63,356 
221,373 209,952; . -« .« 11,421 
683,814 691,848 8,034 
5,013,697} 3,597,242; . . . 11,416,455 
495,412 522,192; 26,780 
140,839 160,068} 19,229 
569,820 386,124; . . .] 183,696 
1,556,341] 1,459,286) . . .| 97,056 
1,021,030} 1,066,191; 45,161 
3,080,019] 3,386,431} 306,412 
2,247,669} 2,285,713} 38,044 
54,098 67,038} 12,940} 
2,557 2,591 34 
4,445) 5,104 659 
3,244,486} 3,388,047| 143,561 
2,360,625) 2,574,253) 213,628 
43,548 44,071 523 
935,881 918,802 —_ 17,079 
10,325 7,707 2,618 
26,546,415} 25,747,441 1,049,5 1 211,848,486 
Deduct Increase 11,049,512 
Decrease on the Year. 798,974 
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An Account of the Produce of the Excise Duties of Great Britain 
(exclusive of any Arrears received of the War Duty on Malt,) in the 


Quarters ended 5th Janua 
or Decrease on each bead t 


eseof, 


, 1822 and 1823, 


showing the Increase 





—_—— 


Auctions. 

Beer. .- 

Bricks and Tiles 

Candles . ‘ 

Coffee and Cocoa . 

Cider, Perry, 
Verjuice 

Glass .. 

Hides and Skins 

Hops . 

Licenses . 

Malt . 

Paper 

Pepper . . 

Printed Goods 

Salt . 


Starch 
Stone Bottles 
Sweets 

a. & 

Tobacco and Snuff 
Vineyar . 

Wine . 

Wire . 


Quarters ended 5th Jan. 


| 





and ) 
5 























1822, | 1823. Increase.-| Decrease. 
eS | £ £ £ 
45,108 51,995 6,887 
452,313' 546,882) 94,569 
125,046, - 143,666} 18,620 
67,845, 79,198} 11,353 
23,708 90,107} . . . 3,601 
or 811 
91,580, 104,971) 13,391 
126 491| 85,798} . . .| 40,693 
38,636) 95,991] 57,355 
470,511; 477,601 7,090 
1,088, 947, 832,155, . . .| 256,792 
108, 739 128,980} 20,241 
40 ,216| 45,138 4,922 
45,279) 64,542} 19,263 
330 1955 295,441] . . .| . 35,514 
253,828) 273,118 19,290 
592,358, 648,533) _ 56,175 
659,962, 605,984) . . .| 53,978 
12,926: 16,959! 4,033 
661) On ss 
889) 892 3 
886, 801, 816,029 : . .| 70,772 
555,038| 630,023) 74,985 
8,041) 10,368} 2,327 
286,624. 239,859) . . .| 46,765 
2,541! 2,090 451 
6,390,789, 6,291,908) 410,504) 509,385 
Deduct Increase 410,504 
Decrease on the Quarter | £98,881 
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An official Return to an Order of the House of Commons states the Un 

grand Total of the official Value of Imports into Great Britain and or 

freland in the Year ending 5th January, and 

£ s. d. Balan 

819. . 2... . «40,135,952 2 0 — 

1820. . . . . . . 33,625,740 17 6 a 

21... .. . . 36,514,564 11 6 Contri 

1822... . . . - 35,838,038 18 1 7 

ou 

prot 

— Exche 

celle 

Grand Total of the official Value of Exports of British and [Irish _ 

Produce and Manufactures in the Year ending the 5th January, Ditto, 

By in 

£. s. d. oT 
B19 ...... . 44,579,653 2 2 

1820. . « 6 - «tC «(86,657,029 - 0 1 Exchec 

21... 1. . «640,240,277 10 2 Ditto, 

922... .. =. . 43,111,474 15 8 Ditto, 

Ditto, : 

Payme 

ie oY balar 

Adv: 

Foreign and Colonial Merchandise exported in the Year ending rome 

5th January, 

£. s. d. 

BI9 . . .. . « - %239,287,274'15 Oo , 
1820. . « « «© « « (21,378,076 17 6 
BO3l 2. ww ow tw lw we BMS: 8 

1822. . . « «© - © «(32,039,939 15 2 _ 

Sinkin 

Fan 

— Ditto, « 

: , Applied 

Total Exports for the Year ending 5th January, By Bill 

art 

f. an haved | 

$819 . . . . . « « 86,857,927 “17° 2 Bills, 

1820. . . . . . . 46,935,105 17 7 ae 

182]. . . . . . « 51,730,616 18 10 
Me. «se se SBI AM 10 36 


It appears from the above statement that the total Exports of last 
year exceeded the amount in the b payor year to the extent of up- 
wards of nearly three millions and a half; but that there is a decrease 
in the imports of upwards of half a million. 


An 
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An Account of the Balance of Public Money remaining in the Ex: hequer on the 6th 
January, 1821 ; the Amount of Money raised by Additions to the Funded or 
Unfunded Debt in. the Year ended 5th January, 1822 ; the Moncey applied to- 
wards the Redemption of the Funded or Unfunded Debt within the same period ; 
and the Money remaining in the Exchequer on the 5th of January, 1822. 





£L s. d, 
Balances in the Exchequer on the 6th January, 1821 ...... 7,315,157 16 6 
Money raised in the year ended 5th January, 1822, by the 
creation of fanded or unfunded debt : 2 
FUNDED DEBT. £ a~ 
Contributions toloan, perl Geo 4. cap.17. 1,030,783 15 1 
Money retained by the Bank of England 
out of the above loan for discount on 
prompt PAYMENE. ..sececcceesrececees 19,216 4 11 
Exchequer Bills delivered up to be can- 
celled, per 1 Geo. 4........... bedece 35,600 0 0 
Contributions toloan, per 1 Geo. 4.cap.22. 5,600,000 0 0 
Ditto, 1 & 2Geo.4.cap.70. 6,100,000 0 0 
ee, bp BOUEEBG cco cccccccecsccecens 336,161 10 94 
By increase of the capital of the Bank 
Of Trelamd ..cccccccccccececcecsese 461,538 9 23 
-— 13,883,600 0 0 
UNFUNDED DEBT. 
Exchequer Bills issued, per 1 Geo. 4.c.31. 9,150,200 0 0 
Ditto, 1 & 2Geo.4.cap.71..+.........+ 18,558,700 0 0 
Ditto, 57 Geo. 3. for public works .... 249,000 0 0 
Ditto, 58 Geo. 3. cap. 45. building churches 44,300 0 0 
Payment to the Bank of Ireland for the 
balance due to them on their account of 
Advances for Commercial Credit, per 
1 Geo, 4. cap. 39 ........ ecenbs gone 105,181 9 42 
irish Treasury Bills, per 1 & 2Geo. 4.¢.80. 1,000,000 0 0 
pis S ) er 





50,306,439 5 10% 
Surplus of Income above Expenditure ..........65 2,671,676 1 Ii 


eee oe 


52,978,115 7 Of 


APPLIED TO TAE REDEMPTION OF THE DEBT. 





Sinking Fund, and Interest on redeemed £ s. d. 
Fanded Debt .......e0.eseeseeees++ 16,873,100 17 93 
Ditto, on Unfunded Debt .......-..+- 320600 0 0 
Applied towards the Redemption of Funded Debt .......- 17,193,100 17 94 
By Bills delivered up to be cancelled in 
part of the Funding, per 1 Geo, 4..... 35,600 0 0 
ed to the Paymasters of Exchequer 
Bills, and applied to pay off Unfunded 
Debt... sceccevececccescsccceseess 28,230,350 0 U 
Irish Treasury Bills paid off ..... sees 1,600,000 0 © 
Total Unfanded Debt paid off .......-++++++ -+-. 29,765,950 0 0 





46,959,050 17. 9S 


Balances in thé Exchequer, at 5th Jan. 1822...... 6,019,064 9 2% 





52,978,115 7 O% 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, Feb. 15, 1822. C. ARBUTHNOT. 
1922. : (P) GOLD 
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GOLD. 


An Account of the Quantity of Gold imported into his Majesty's Mint, 
and Gold Monies coined, from Ist January, 1815, to Ist January, 
1822, distinguishing the Ingots received in each year, produced fem 
Guineas and Forei; gn Gold, with the value of each. 


-_---——C— —s 





—- 





Year. | Gold imported into the Mint. | Gold Monies coined. 
| ee } a 
Weight. | Value. Value. 
Ib. oz. dt. gr. £ s. d., £ s. 4, 
1815 | Nil. Nil. Nil. 
1816 Nil. | Nil. Nil. 
' 


1817 | 110,923 
1818 | 42,471 
1819 | 80 
1820 | 31,956 
1821 | 227,266 


9 7| 5,182,306 4 9| 4,275,337 10 0 

5 21| 1,984,489 15 4] 2,862,373 10 0 

7 10) 3,762 16 1 3,574 9 

14 6 1,493,162 10 7] 949,516 0 0 
9 3 
6 


wor D> wD ~) 





10 13) 10,619,013 13 9,520,758 1 





- 








} 
117,611,560 3 1 


or 


7 19) 19,283,335 0 


, 4 12,698 





ARMY. 


Return of the total Number of Gentlemen who have been appointed 
to First Commissions in Regiments of Cavalry and [nfantry of the 
Line ; of Promotions of Cornets, Ensigns, and Second Lieutenants, 
to be Lieutenants ; of Lieutenants to be Captains ; of Captains to be 
Majors; and of Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels, distinguishing 
the number of each rank, from the 25th January, 1821, to the 25th 
January, 1822, whether with or without purchase, and the total of 
the whole. 








With Without Total. 
purchase. | purchase. 








Genilemen* appointed to first Com- 
missions . . . 107 79 186 
Cornets, ensigns, and ‘second lieu- 
tenants promoted to the rank of 


ee 

















lieutenant 106 47 153 
Lieutenants nce: to the rank of 

captain. . 94 | 19 113 
Captains promoted to the regimental 

rank of major . . 23.4 45 
Majors promoted to the re imental 

rauk of lieutenant-colonel . . 7 7 14 
a eae 345 166 51] 





———__, 





-_-- —-—< 





* Forty-four of whom were Gentlemen Cadets of the Military College, ™ 
20 with, and 24 without purchase. 
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PUBLIC 


1822. | 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the allegations of 
the several petitions which have 
been presented to the house in 
the last and present sessions of 
parliament, complaining of the 
distressed state of the Agricul- 
ture of the United Kingdom, 
and to report their observations 
thereupon to the house, 
Considered that, among all the 

important objects referred tothem, 

none could be more deserving of 
their earliest attention than an in- 
quiry into any measures that could 
be suggested for affording some 
temporary relief to the distresses 
of which the numerous petitioners 
with so much reason complain, 
and which appear from the returns 
of the average price of corn dur- 
ing the late weeks,” to be progres- 

sively increasing rather than di- 

minishing. 

Your committee do not venture 
to determine, whether the present 
state of the corn market be owing 
to an excess of production, or to 
what extent that excess may reach, 
beyond the usual and requisite 
supply ; or whether the necessities 
of the occupiers of land cause an 
unprecedented eagerness to dis- 
pose of their produce at almost 
any price : but it appears from an 
official return, that the quantity of 
British wheat and oats (but not of 
barley) sold in Mark-lane between 
the Ist of November and the Ist 
of March last, has very consider- 
ably exceeded the quantity sold in 
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the corresponding months of the 
twenty preceding years. 

Such an excess of supply be- 
yond demand can have no other 
effect than to continue the depres- 
sion of price, and increase the ac- 
cumulation of the stock upon 
hand; while it is evident, from 
the present very low rate of price 
on the continent of Europe, as 
compared with low prices in this 
country, that there is no chance of 
resorting to the natural expedient 
of relieving the market by ex- 
porting any portion of our own 
corn, even with the aid of any 
bounty which would not be exces- 
sive. 

Two other modes have therefore 
been under the consideration of 
your committee ; by the first of 
which it was proposed, that one 
million of exchequer-bills should be 
applied to purchasing, through the 
agency of government, and lay- 
ing up in store, a certain portion 
of wheat grown in the United 
Kingdom ; and by the second, that 
facility and encouragement should 
be offered to individuals to deposit 
a part of their stock in ware- 
houses, so that they might not be 
forced to come into the market si- 
multaneously, and under the dis- 
advantage of excessive competi- 
tion, but might he enabled to wait 
until the supply, having approach- 
ed near to the wants of the con- 
sumers, might afford, if not a 
remunerating, at least a price 
somewhat less ruinous for their 
produce. 

With regard to the first of these 


The highest price of any one 


week in 1822, was 50s. 7d. 
(P 2) 
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proposals, the general objections 
against making the public, through 
the executive government, a dealer 
and speculator in corn, the sus- 
picions to which itmight give rise, 
and the uneasiness in the public 
feeling which it might eventually 
excite, the danger of its being 
drawn into precedent, the claims 
which it might be supposed to give 
to other important articles of do- 
mestic produce, whenever they 
might be exposed to similar de- 
pression, and the universal rule of 
allowing all articles, as much as 
possible, to find thetr own natural 
level, by leaving the supply to ad- 
just itself to the demand, dis- 
courage your committee from re- 
commending it, even under this 
extraordinary emergency, and with 
all the guards and qualifications 
of a temporary expedient. But 
with regard to the second, although 
much less efficacious in Its opera- 
tion, the objection of government 
becoming a purchaser does not 
apply, as individuals would in this 
case act for themselves, and ac- 
cording totheir own discretion, the 
government interfering no other- 
wise than by making advances 
upon the commodity deposited, 
which would be repaid, with a low 
rate of interest, as soon as the 
article should be brought to mar- 
ket. 

For effecting this object, two 
different modes have been sug- 
gested: by one of which it was 
proposed, that when the weekly 
average price is under 58s. (the 
import scale remaining as at pre- 
sent) wheat should be stored, sub- 
ject to a monthly allowance of six- 
pence per quarter, until the aver- 
age price should reach 635s. 

The whole quantity not to ex- 
ceed 600,000 quarters, andthe time 
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for which the allowance should be 
payable not to exceed 12 or 1g 
months. 

Not more than a certain num- 
ber of quarters, nor less than ano- 
ther specified number of quarters, 
to be stored on the part of any in- 
dividual or firm. 

The owner of the corn so de- 
posited to be at liberty to with- 
draw it at any time, waving his 
claim to allowance, or refunding 
it. 

The other proposition was, that 
for the purpose of relieving the 
glut which at present presses 
upon the grain market, the go- 
vernment, whenever the average 
price of wheat shall be under 60s, 
should grant advances of money 
upon such corn of the growth of 
the United Kingdom, as should 
be deposited im fit and proper 
warchouses upon the river Thames 
and in the ports to be hereafter 
specified, to an extent not exceed- 
ing two-thirds of the market value 
of such corn; the quality of the 
corn and the fitness of the ware- 
houses to be approved of by offi- 
cers to be appointed by the govern- 
ment. 

The loan to be at the rate of 3 
per cent, and the period of deposit 
not to exceed 12 months. 

The corn to be withdrawn at the 
will of the depositor, upon pay- 
ment of the interest, warehouse 
rent, and other charges. 

The sum of one million so ap- 
plied, would probably be fully ade- 
quate to give a temporary check 
to the excess which is continually 
poured into the already overstock- 
ed market. 

If the house should be inclined 
to agree with your committee In 
countenancing the latter of these 
propositions, it is evident that it 

ought 
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ought to lead to some immediate 
proceeding; and although no very 

reat effect can be contemplated 
- adopting it, its operation, 
as far as it may extend, can hard- 
ly fail to afford some temporary 
relief. 

There is another measure also 
to which it is fit to call the early 
attention of the house. 

The foreign grain and flour of 
all sorts, in different warehouses, 
under the king’s lock, appear to 
have amounted, on the Sth of 
January last, to 897,136 quarters ; 
with regard to which, although 
there is little probability that it can 
soon come into competition with 
our home produce, yet it still 
hangs over the market in a for- 
midable mass, ready to be poured 
in at once, creating no small de- 
gree of panic as to its future oper- 
ation, and invested with a sort of 
elam (which is of the utmost 
importance) to be brought out free 
from duty, whenever the ports 
shall be opened under the existing 
law, even supposing any duty shall 
be imposed by parliament, under an 
alteration of that law, upon all 
corn hereafter to be imported from 
foreign parts. 

To relieve the market from both 
these inconveniences, it may be 
proper to permit the holders of 
such corn now in warehouses, un- 
der certain adequate regulations 
and restrictions, to have the same 
ground into flour for the purpose 
of exportation ; and also to pro- 
vide by legislative enactment, that 
in future any foreign corn ware- 
housed in this kingdom shall be 
considered as corn coming from 
abroad, and subject to all such du- 
ties and regulations as are or may 
from time to time be imposed upon 
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corn coming directly from a foreign 
port. 

A prop@ition, which was sub- 
mitted to youf committee, for ad- 
vancing loans to parishes on the 
credit of the rates, appeared to be 
attended with so many difliculties, 
and to be so little applicable to 
the purpose of alleviating the dis- 
tresses. which are complained of, 
that they do not deem it necessary 
to enter into any examination of 
it, nor to lay it before the house. 

Much as your committee la- 
ment that so little prospect of im- 
mediate relief can be held out to 
the urgent distresses which have 
been submitted to their anxious 
consideration, they think it ma- 
terial to obviate and counteract 
any unfounded alarm which may 
have been, either casually or in- 
dustriously, circulated, that there 
was ever the least intention enter- 
tained by your committee of ren- 
dering the present condition of the 
British cultivators worse than it is. 
under the existing law; and they. 
therefore submit, with great confi. 
dence, to the house, that the act 
of the 55th of the late king, c. 26, 
which regulates the importation 
of foreign corn, ought to con- 
tinue in force until the average 
price for wheat shall be 80s. per 
quarter, and other kinds of grain 
in proportion. 

It is impossible to carry pro- 
tection further than monopoly ; 
and it cannot be denied, that this 
monopoly the British grower has 
possessed for more than three 
years, that is, ever since February 
1819, with the exception of the 
ill-timed and unnecessary impor- 
tation of somewhat more than 
700,000 quarters of oats, which 
took place during the summer of 

1820. 
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1820. It must be considered fur- 
ther, that this protection, in con- 
sequence of the increased value 
of our currency, and the present 
state of the supply of corn, com- 
bined with the prospect of an ear- 
ly harvest, may, in all probability, 
remain uninterrupted for a very 
considerable time to come. 

But for the purpose of obviating 
the dangers in which this law 
can hardly fail, sooner or later, to 
involve the cultivators of the soil, 
and in conformity to the reasoning 
contained in the report of the com- 
mittee of the last session upon 
the same subject, some material 
change must be contemplated : 
your committee, therefore, cannot 
avoid suggesting, whether, under 
a full view of all the circumstances, 
it may not be the duty of parlia- 
ment to turn its immediate atten- 
tion to the ruinous consequences 
which must follow an unlimited 
importation and free sale of the 
surplus produce of the whole agri- 
cultural world, which is known at 
this time to be in a state of glut, 
at least equal to what prevails with 
in this kingdom, no less impatient 
for, and unprovided with a market 
for a commodity raised at much 
less charge than our own, which 
the proprietors would be ready to 
sell even at a considerable loss, 
rather than not dispose of it at 
all. 

The excessive inconvenience 
and impolicy of our present sys- 
tem have been so fully treated, and 
so satisfactorily exposed in the re- 
port already alluded to (p. 10 and 
12,) that itis unnecessary to do 
more than refer to it; adding on- 
ly, that every thing which has 
happened subsequent to the pre- 
sentation of that report, as well us 
all our experience since 1815, has 
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more and more tended to demop- 
strate how little reliance can be 
placed upon a regulation which 
contains an absolute prohibition 
up to a certain price, and an un- 
limited competition beyond | that 
price; which, so far from affording 
steadiness to our market, may, 
at one time reduce prices aL 
ready too low, still lower than they 
might have been even under a free 
trade ; and, at another, unneces- 
sarily enhance prices already to 
high; which tends to aggravate 
the evils of scarcity, and render 
more severe the depression of 
prices from abundance. 

The mode in which these exces- 
sive inconveniences may receive 
some modification (laying for the 
present out of the question what 
permanent basis may be ultimate- 
ly the fittest for our corn trade) 
appears to consist im the inposi- 
tion of a duty upon all foreign 
corm, wuenever upon Opening our 

rts it should be admissible for 
boas cousumption. The occu- 
pier of the land would thus obtain, 
in proportion to the amount of 
such duty, a protection which is 
withheld from him under the exist: 
ing law; but in return for such 
protection, it is no more than rea- 
sonable towards the consumer, that 
the import price should be fixed 
at a rate somewhat lower than 
80s. because the new duty would 
otherwise not only check the sud- 
den and overwhelming amount of 
import, but also enhance the price 
beyond that which it might reach 
under the present system; nor 
must it be lost sight of in any fu- 
ture regulation, that owing to the 
great alteration in our currency, 
80s. may and do now represent @ 
different and considerably higher 


value than 1815, as measured v3 
the 
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the price of all articles of con- 
sumplion. 

Should parliament decide to 
legislate during the present ses- 
sion, yOur committee would re- 
commend, that, after our wheat 
shall have reached 80s. whenever 
circumstances, not now to be fore- 
seen, may have effected so great a 
change, a lower price may be as- 
sumed for the future import, sub- 
ject toa duty. 

When the importers know that 
their grain can in no case come 
into the market without paying a 
certain sum as duty, besides the 
charges of importation, warehous- 
ing, and other incidental expenses, 
they will be less ready to adven- 
ture rashly than under an entirely 
free trade; they will aiso with- 
draw their corn, which may be 
lodged in warehouses gradually, 
and with more circumspection, 
than they do at present, and will 
naturally endeavour to feed the 
market rather than inundate it. It 
is now their interest to take their 
whole stock, immense as it may 
be, at once from under the king's 
lock; but. when they must pay 
duty for every quarter which is 
removed, they will prudently cal- 
culate the time that any large 
stock may remain on hand before 
they can dispose of it to advan- 
tage. 

The .foundation of any future 
bill should be the principle of so 
far modifying the operation of the 
existing law as to obviate, as far 
as may be, by the imposition of 
reasonable duties upon the admis- 
sion of foreign grain for home 
consumption, the sudden and ir- 
tegular manner in which such 
foreign grain may now be intro- 
duced upon the opening of the 
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ports under circumstances incon- 
sistent with the spirit and inten- 
tions of the law. 

For carrying this purpose into 
effect, it would be expedient, after 
the ports shall have opened at 80s. 
(subject toa scale of duty here- 
after to be fixed) to preserve the 
principle of an import price at a 
rate somewhat lower than the ex- 
isting import price of 80s. and your 
committee are of opinion that 70s. 
would not be an improper limit to 
assign to that price. 

That a duty from 12s. to 15s. 
should be imposed upon foreign 
wheat for home consumption, 
when the price is from 70s. to 80s. 

Also, that a duty ef 5s. should 
be imposed upon such wheat, 
when the price is from 80s. to 85s. 
after which the duty should be re- 
duced to Is. 

And that a further additional 
duty of 5s. should be imposed 
upon wheat imported or taken out 
of warehouse for home consump- 
tion, for the first three months af- 
ter the ports open, and when the 
price is from 70s. to 85s. 

And for the purpose of rectify- 
ing the scale which governs the 
import, the general proportion 
which the price of oats bears to 
the price of wheat, appearing to 
exceed the proportion which was 
assumed to exist, when 27s. was 
fixed as the import price of oats, 
your committee suggest, that it 
would be expedient to increase 
that price, so as to beara more 
accurate proportion to the price of 
wheat. 

The scale at which barley is.es- 
timated appearing to be more cor- 
rect than that of oats, the same 
proportion which it now bears to 
wheat, appears fit to Continue, ed 

es 
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der any future alteration of the im- 
port prices. 

The 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
clauses of the act, which regulates 
the importation of corn, make pro- 
vision for admitting corn, meal, or 
flour, being the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any British co- 
lony or plantation in North Ame- 
rica, for home consumption, when 
British wheat is at a lower price 
than 80s.; with regard to which 
colonies, it will be consistent with 
good faith and sound policy to 
preserve the same relative preter- 
ence above foreign corn, in the 
event of any future alteration being 


applied to the scale of prices or of 


duties. 
In compliance with an applica- 


tign made to them by several of 


the owners of the foreign grain 
now stored in warehouses, your 
committee have already recom- 
mended, that permission may be 
eranted, under sufficient and ade- 
quate regulations, to convert it in- 
to flour, and export it in that shape, 


by which means some portion of 


this large stock will be carried out 
of the kingdom, and remove all 
apprehension that the quanuties 
so ground down can ever enter in- 
to competition with our home pro- 
duce: but in the event of a large 
portion not being thus disposed of, 
and still remaining in store, it ap- 
pears practicable to adopt a me- 
thod which may render this re- 
mainder also advantageous, rather 
than detrimental, in its effect upon 
the value of British corn, whenever 
the average price of our wheat 
shafl have risen to 70s. and fluc- 
tuate between 70s. and 80s. ; for 
if it be then allowed to be taken 
out for home consumption, subject 
to a duty of 17s. per quarter, for 
the first three months, and after- 


wards to a duty of 12s., the in- 
terest of the proprietors of this 
grain will be brought strictly into 
unison with that of the British 
agriculturist, and into direct hosti- 
lity to that of all other importers 
of foreign grain ; so that everyep. 
deavour will be resorted to, on 
their part, to advance the price to 
70s. that they may liberate their 
own stock; but to keep it below 
80s. that they may exclude all fo. 
reign competitors. The equitable 
claim which the holders of the 
grain, already deposited under the 
act of the 55th of the late king, 
appear to possess, will thus be be- 
neficially preserved to them, and 
the danger of an immense influx 
of foreign produce will be mitigated 
and deterred, it not wholly pre- 
vented. 

It must of course be left op- 
tional tothe proprietors in question, 
to avail themselves of this per- 
mission, or to abide by the condi- 
tions of the existing law, under 
which they imported; but in the 
first case, the payment of a mode- 
rate duty will enable them, at an 
earlier period, to enter a market 
over which they may exercise some 
control conjointly with all the deal- 
ers in British corn; while in the 
other, they can hardly expect to 
stem the torrent of foreign produce 
poured in upon our existing sup- 
ply, and the immediate depression 
of value which must unavoidably 
accompany it. ; 

If the circumstances of this 
country should hereafter allow the 
trade in corn to be permanently 
settled, upon a footing constantly 
open to all the world, but subject 


to such a fixed and uniform duty 
as might compensate to the Br- 
tish grower the difference of ex- 
pense at which his corm can be 

raised 
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raised and brought to market, to- 
gether with the fair rate of profit 
upon the capital employed, com- 

red with the expense of produc- 
tion, and other charges attending 
corn grown and imported from 
abroad, such a system would in 
many respects be preferable to any 
modification of regulations depend- 
ing upon average prices, with an 
ascending and descending scale of 
duties; because it would prevent 
the effects of combination and 
speculation, in endeavouring to 
raise or depress those averages, 
and render immaterial those inac- 
curacies which, from management 
or negligence, have occasionally 
produced, and may again produce, 
such mischievous effects upon our 
market : but your committee rather 
look forward to such a system as 
fit to be kept in view for the ulti- 
mate tendency of our law, than as 
practicable within any short or de- 
finitive period. A protecting duty, 
which might at this day be hardly 
sufficient to guard our home mar- 
ket from the most overwhelming 
competition, might, when the ex- 
cessive abundance on the conti- 
nent shall have been absorbed, 
operate against the real wants of 
this kingdom, and subject the 
growers, as well as the consumers, 
to the greatest inconveniences. 
Years of dearth may again make 
it indispensable to have recourse 
toforeign produce for a part of our 
supply, although in seasons of or- 
dinary plenty it may be hoped that 
our own agriculture has been so 
improved and extended, and to se- 
cure this kingdom from a state of 
dependence upon other, and even- 
tually hostile, territories for the 
subsistence of its population. 

Your committee have felt it their 
duty, for obvious reasons, to lay 
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without farther delay before the 
house, the result of their delibera- 
tions; but they would consider 
that they had omitted a most ma- 
terial part of the task imposed 
upon them, if they neglected to in- 
quire into the present system upon 
which foreign corn is warehoused. 
Your committee are now engaged 
in carefully investigating this 1m- 
portant subject, and they will not 
fail to report the result to the 
house as early as the nature of 
their inquiry will permit. 
April 1, 1822. 


_--— 


SECOND REPORT. 


The Select Committee to whom 
the report of the 18th day of 
June, 1821, together with the 
several petitions which have 
been presented to the house in 
the last and present sessions of 
parliament, complaining of the 
distressed state of Agriculture of 
the United Kingdom, were re- 
ferred, to inquire into the alle- 
gations thereof, and to report 
their observations thereupon 
from time to time to the house, 
Proceed to lay before the house, 

the evidence which they have 

taken, upon the subject of storing 
foreign grain in warehouses, under 
the king’s lock; with regard to 
which, great apprehensions are ex- 
pressed by several of the petition- 
ers, who conceive that some quan- 
ties of that grain have been, and 
that much larger quantities may 
be, surreptitiously taken out, and 
brought into the supply of the 

home market, contrary to law. 
Some particular cases having 
been stated, in which frauds of 
this description were alleged to 
have 
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have been practised, your com- 
mittee applied their immediate at- 
tention to the consideration of 
them; and the result of this inves- 
tigation leads them to believe, 
that, generally speaking, the pre- 
cautions and checks which are ob- 
served and applied, under the act 
Ist and 2nd of his present majesty, 
c. 87, to the warehousing of fo- 
reign grain, are so effectual, and 
so regularly enforced, as to remove 
all suspicion as to the market hav- 
ing been at all affected by a frau- 
dulent supply obtained by any 
such undue practices; but the in- 
stance which happened at Brid- 
lington, detailed in the Appendix, 
No. 1, shows that a constant and 
vigilant superintendence on the 
part of the custom-house olhcers 
is essentially necessary for the 
purpose of securing the public 
agamst the clandestine substraction 
of small quantities of such grain, 
by the proprietors, from  ware- 
houses not well adapted to the 
parpost. or not duly and frequent- 
y surveyed, 

If it should be judged expedient 
to restrict the warehousing of fo- 
reign grain to some few of the 
most considerable ports, instead 
of allowing it, as the law now 
stands, to be deposited in any part 
of the United Kingdom, such irre- 
gularities as these would probably 
be prevented in future. 

The case of the wheat supposed 
to have been withdrawn from the 
warehouses at Glasgow (App. No. 
2.), appeared to rest upon such 
authentic testimony, that it is fit to 
lay the whole subject before the 
house, as a proof how necessary it 
is to examine accurately into any 
transactions of this nature, and to 
be cautious in giving credit to 
them until they have been fully 
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investigated. So far, therefore, ‘as 
concerns the present system of 
warehousing foreign corn, your 
committee have nothing further to 
suggest by way of precaution : but 
by the evidence of Mr. Charles 
Welstead (collector for the coast 
business inwards and outwards) 
and Mr. Thomas Morris (one of 
the surveyors-general of customs), 
it appears that there isa possibility 
of introducing foreign corn into 
vessels carrying on the trade coast- 
wise, particularly from Ireland, as 
it is not the practice to measure 
British or Irish grain either into or 
out of the vessel, but to rely uvon 
the declaration of the captain of 
the vessel, and the ordinary cock- 
ets, which are not examined with 
attention. The mode in which 
any such fraud can be committed, 
must be by the British or Irish 
vessel, either touching clandes- 
tinely at some foreign port, and 
taking in a quantity of corn to mix 
with the declared cargo, (such de- 
claration specifying a less quantity 
than is actually taken on board), 
or by meeting some foreign vessel 
at sea and taking in a supply there, 
without touching at any port. 
Such a process in either case 
would unquestionably be attended 
with many difficulties ; and from 
the number of persons on board, 
who must necessarily be acquaint- 
ed with the fraud, must be extreme- 
ly liable to detection ; but as it is 
represented to be not absolutely 
impracticable, your committee 
deem it a subject which deserves 
the attention of those most con- 
versant in the department of the 
customs, to devise more satisfac- 
tory security against it. 

e only other object which has 
engaged the attention of your 
committee, relates tu a proposed 

alteration 
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alteration in the distillery laws, as 
calculated to afford a probable ex- 
tension of the consumption of bar- 
ley, in case the suggestions con- 
tained in the evidence of Messrs. 
Dunlop and M’Quin upon that 
head should be carried into effect : 
but your committee are well aware 
that the trade of the English dis- 
tillers, as well as that of the brew- 
ers, and the interest of very ex- 
tensive branches of the revenue, 
are so directly implicated in this 
question, that it cannot be consi- 
dered with reference to the benefit 
of agriculture alone. 
May 20. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT, 


The Select Committee appointed 
to consider of the means of 
maintaining and improving the 
Foreign Trade of the country, 
and to report their opinion and 
observations thereupon to the 
house, have, pursuant to the 
order of the house, examined 
the matters to them referred ; 
and have agreed to the follow- 
ing report :— 

In the first report presented by 
this committee, allusion was made 
to various burdens that appeared 
to press upon the navigation and 
commerce of the country, under 
the denomination of lights, har- 
bour dues, pilotage, &c.; and al- 
though the intention of your com- 
mittee to examine these under 
their several heads was postponed, 
by the interposition of matters that 
seemed to require more immediate 
attention, your committee felt 


anxious, at as early a period as 
possible, to take up the considera- 
tion of them, from a conviction 
that they not only were matters of 
importance in themselves, but that 
their importance was greatly aug- 
mented by their relation to other 
measures, by which it was hoped 
to extend the foreign commerce of 
the country, to the success of 
which the diminution of the 
charges, both on our own shipping, 
and those of foreign states visiting 
our coasts, was an indispensable 
preliminary. 

To these subjects, therefore, 
your committee, upon its appoint- 
ment in the present session, ap- 
plied its attention; and selected, 
as the first objects of their investi- 
gation, the Light Dues, Trinity 
Dues, Ballastage, Surplus, Pilot- 
age, and the Ramsgate and Dover 
Harbour Dues, which formed in 
their aggregate the principal part 
of the burdens alluded to, and 
which furnished grounds of com- 
ylaint, in their bearing both on 
British and foreign shipping, as 
well on account of the amount to 
which they were levied, as the 
manner in which the levy of them 
was made. 

The points to which the atten- 
tion of your committee has been 
directed, in their consideration of 
these dues, were, the authority 
under which payments were ex- 
acted from British and foreign 
shipping; the amount to which 
they were exacted ; the purposes 
to which the receipts were subse- 
quently applied; and the means 
afforded of effecting a reduction 
of them, without injury to the pub- 
lic objects for which la were im- 
posed. 

These dues, your committee 
have found, are collected in part 

under 
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under the authority of acts of par- 
liament, in part by ancient custom, 
but to the greatest amount under 
particular patents issuing from the 
crown. 

By the former authority have 
been established the Dover and 
Ramsgate harbour dues, the 
charges for pilotage, for ballastage, 
and the dues in the port of Lon- 
don, and the lights under the ma- 
nagement of the Northern Com- 
missioners, constituted expressly 
for this purpose. By the same 
authority, also, have been esta- 
blished a part of the lights under 
the jurisdiction of the Trinity Cor- 
poration. ‘The remainder, as well 
as the establishments of lights ge- 
nerally on various parts of the 
coast, granted to individuals, are 
established and maintained under 
the authority of patents from the 
crown. In the acts respecting 
lights, as also in the respective pa- 
tents, are set forth the reasons for 
erecting each particular light, and 
the sums to be collected on ship- 
ping, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of erecting and main- 
taining it. 

As the greatest proportion of 
the light dues, in common with 
other dues of inferior amount le- 
vied upon shipping, is collected 
and administered by the Corpora- 
tion of the Trinity House, your 
committee have been led to in- 
quire into the constitution and ob- 
jects of this ancient and respecta- 
ble corporation, the trusts assign- 
ed to it, and the manner in which 
those trusts have been fulfilled. 

It appears, that as early as the 
reign of Henry VII., an associa- 
tion existed, consisting, as it is 
termed, of shipmen and mariners, 
for the purpose of piloting ships 
and vessels belonging to the crown, 
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as well as all descriptions of mer. 
chant ships; but what remunera. 
tion was received for this service, 
and what, if any, proportion of it 
was assigned to charitable pur- 
poses, docs not appear. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
society was first incorporated by a 
royal charter, bearing date the 
20th of May, 1514, granted to the 
shipmen and mariners of the 
reaim, giving them authority to 
erect and establish a guild or fra- 
ternity, as well of men as of wo- 
men, in the parish church of Dept- 
ford Strond, inthe county of Kent: 
the charter provided for the due 
government of the guild, and cus- 
tody of its possessions, by giving 
power to the brethren to appoint a 
master, warden, and assistants; 
it gave powers to make laws and 
statutes amongst themselves, for 
the relief, increase, and augmenta- 
tion of the shipping of England ; 
to levy pains, subsidies, &c. on 
offenders ; to the master, warden, 
and assistants, and their succes- 
sors, to acquire lands and tene- 
ments to a certain amount, to main- 
tain a chaplain, and to do and per- 
form other acts of piety ; and to 
the community generally to enjoy 
all the franchises and privileges, 
shipmen and mariners of the realm 
have used and enjoyed. 

This charter received successive 
confirmations by Edward VI., 
queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth. 
In the act of the 8th of queen Eh- 
zabeth, after a preamble, reciting 
the object of the incorporation of 
the society, and its duties of gene- 
ral supervision of the buoys, bea- 
cons, and ballastage, it is enacted, 
that the corporation of the Trinity 
House may, at their own cost, 
make, erect, and set up any bea- 


cons and sigus for the sea, onsuch 
places 
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aces of the sea shore, or uplands 
near the sea coast, or forelands of 
the sea, only for sea marks, as to 
them shall seem meet. The act 
on to make it penal to disturb 
those marks, and also authorizes 
the master to license mariners to 
row on the Thames. In the year 
1594, queen Elizabeth granted to 
the corporation the lastage and 
ballastage of all vessels upon the 
river Thames, surrendered for the 
purpose by the then Lord High 
Admiral, lord Howard ; together 
with all the rights held by him in 
virtue of his office, of making, 
placing, and erecting buoys, signs, 
and beacons for the sea, with all 
fees aad advantages thereunto be- 
longing. This was followed by a 
charter from her successor, James 
L, which was grounded upon de- 
fects in preceding patents and 
grants, and the want of a sufficient 
authority to govern themselves, 
and other seafaring men and ap- 
prentices ; and directs, that from 
the guild shall be elected one mas- 
ter, four wardens, and eight as- 
sistants. These 13 persons are 
directed to elect 18 other persons 
to be added to the guild, out of 
the whole company of seamen and 
mariners, making together 31 per- 
sons ; the successors of whom are 
to be called Elder Brethren, and 
all the rest of the seamen and ma- 
riners belonging to the guild, and 
their successors, to be called 
Younger Brethren. Such was the 
constitution of the corporation un- 
der the charter of James I.; and 
such is its’ form at the present 
day. The Journals of the House 
of Commons contain many entries 
relating to the corporation, to 
which reference is made in the 
years 1643—1644—1647; m 
which last year the charter of 
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James was dissolved, the members 
dispersed, and the management of 
the affairs of the corporation- was 
transferred to a select committee, 
and by that committee was con- 
ducted till the year 1659, when 
the surviving members of the cor- 
oration re-assembled, and acted 
jointly with the committee; after 
which parliament nominated a 
master and a second warden, (one 
being still surviving,) and filled up 
the number of wardens, assistants, : 
and elder brethren. The restora- 
tion followed; and in the course 
of a few months after the return 
of Charles II., the charter of the 
corporation was renewed. By 
this charter the duke of Albe- 
marle was declared master, four 
wardens were appointed, the de- 
puties and assistants named, and 
the forms of election described ; 
by it also is grantéd to the cor- 
poration the power of appointing 
and regulating pilots and loads- 
men into and out of the river 
Thames; and all ancient profits 
dues and duties, which at any 
time-before, by lawful usage, pre- 
scription, or custom, they had re- 
ceived or taken by way of load- 
manage, or pilotage, are vested in 
the guild, the amount of which is 
described to be, for loadmanage 
or pilotage, 2s. in every 20s; Is. 
in every 10s; 8d. for every 6s; 
and 2d. for primage, for every 
man who shall serve as a mariner, 
and return into the river Thames 
or port of London. In prescrib- 
ing the application of the certain 
receipts arising under the grants 
made, it says ‘ They shall be to 
the use and commodity and profit 
of the said guild, fraternity, or 
brotherhood, and for the 
of repairing of the Trinity-house 
and alms houses, and for the find- 
ing 
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ing of certain persons, brethren, 
and the wives of brethren, of the 
said guild, fraternity, or brother- 
hood, which are fallen into decay, 
misery, poverty, and need; and 
also for the relief of other poor 
mariners, or seafaring men, such, 
as by them or their successors, 
shall be thought meet and neces- 
sary therewith to be relieved.” 

Except by the general direc- 
tions in the charter of Henry VIII. 
in respect to performing works of 
piety, this is the first public au- 
thority by which the application 
of any of the receipts of the cor- 
poration is distinctly defined and 
prescribed. 

Notwithstanding the act of the 
36th of Elizabeth, it appears that 
a grant had been made by letters 
patent in the year 1672, of the 
nght of ballastage, to colonel 
Carlos, which having been liti- 
gated by the corporation, was sur- 
rendered and restored to them, 
and further confirmed by a grant 
of king Charles II., in 1675, which 
was intended to put an end to 
doubts respecting the soil and 
waste grounds to the river belong- 
ing; and it further grants the 
rights of ballasting all vessels pass- 
ing between London-bridge and 
the sea, and the fees, perquisites, 
and advantages thereunto belong- 
ing, for the use and benefit of the 
poor aforesaid, and to no other 
use, intent, or purpose whatso- 
ever. 

A short time before the demise 
of Charles Il. the corporation of 
the Trinity-house, in imitation of 
many other corporations, and in 
proof of their loyalty and devo- 
tion to their sovereign, surrender- 
ed into his hands their charter, 
which was regranted to them by 
his successor in the year 1685, and 
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is the charter under which the cor. 
poration at present enjoys and ex. 
ercises its several rights. 

This charter, after declaring the 
purposes of the corporation, ap- 
points a master, wardens, and as- 
sistants, and eighteen elder bre- 
thren by name, prescribes the form 
of election, and declares that all 
the rest of the seamen and mari- 
ners belonging to the guild and 
fraternity shall be called Younger 
Brethren. Amongst other duties 
it declares, that the masters, war- 
dens, and assistants of the cor- 
poration shall examine and certifi 
the abilities and fitness of suc 
children of the new royal founde- 
tion in Christ’s Hospital, who are, 
or shall be admitted, and initiated 
into the practice of the art of na- 
vigation. Then follows the power 
of —— pilots and loadsmen 
in and out of the river, subject to 
the approval of the lord high ad- 
miral. The grant of the ancient 
fees of loadmanage and primage, 
as defined by the charter of Charles 
II. ; the power of holding courts 
for the affairs of the corporation, 
and after declaring that the profits 
of the court are to be kept to and 
for the use of the corporation, for 
the better maintenance and pre- 
servation thereof, prescribes, by a 
subsequent section, ‘*‘ That all sums 
of money received by decrees, or- 
ders, agreements, fines, and for- 
feitures, or otherwise, &c. shall be 
for the use of the guild, for re- 
pairing the Trinity-house and alms- 
houses situate in Deptford Strond, 
and for finding of certain poor 
persons, brethren, and the wives 
of brethren of the said guild, which 
shall have fallen into decay, m- 
sery, and need, or hereafter s 
fortune to fall into decay, misery, 


and need, and also for relief ot 
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other poor mariners and seafaring 
men, and other public purposes.” 

It concludes with confirming a 
former exemption to the master, 
wardens, and assistants of the cor- 
poration from the service of the 
militia and various civil duties, and 
giving them powers in certain 
cases therein specified. 

Under these charters, the only 
monies granted to the corporation 
appear to be those arising from 
ballastage and lastage, and by 
decrees, orders, agreements, fines, 
forfeitures, or otherwise, the ap- 
plication of which is strictly de- 
fined and prescribed by the grant 
of king Charles II., and the char- 
ter of James IL., last adverted to, 
and the ballastage since regulated 
by act of parliament, 1 and 2 
Geo. IV. 

The surplus pilotage, which is 
a collection of extra pilotage on 
foreign vessels entering our ports, 
is granted by the 52d of George 
IIl., c. 59; the produce of which 
is directed by the 56th section to 
be applied to the relief and sup- 
= of such pilots as shall have 

come incapable of discharging 
their duty, from age, accident, or 
permanent infirmity. 

The act of the 2d of George 
lil. gives the power of licensing 
boats on the river Thames, and di- 
rects that certain monies received 
under its authority shall be appli- 
ed towards the relief of the poor 
of the corporation. 

By these acts and charters, 
which give to the corporation the 
power of levying monies, the ap- 
plication of the surplus of the 
monies so levied (after providing 
for the necessary expenditure) to 
charitable uses, is alone expressly 
authorized and directed. 

It wil! be observed, that among 
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these the light dues, the principal 
source of the receipts of the Tri- 
nity corporation are not mention- 
ed. Of these a comparatively 
small part is collected under acts 
of parliament, the remainder un- 
der patents granted by the crown, 
upon the petition of persons offer- 
ing to pay certain sums for the 
erection of lights ; which dues the 
crown authorizes the corporation 
to receive, as a compensation for 
the erection and maintenance of 
the lights required. 


CHINA. 


The following is the chop, or of- 
ficial document, by which the 
trade with China has been re- 
established on its former foot- 
ing :— 

“ Uang, the late Panyu-heen, 
and Chung, the Tung-Kuang ma- 
gistrate, hereby issue an ro be to 
the Hong merchants. 

‘“* We have now respectfully re- 
ceived a reply from his excellen- 
cy the Governor of Kuang-Tung 
and Kuang -se, in the following 
words :— 

“The treasurer and the judge 
have stated in an authenticated 
form what Huang, the late Penyu- 
heen, had stated to. them, the 
substance of which was contained 
in a Chinese document delivered 
to him by the Hong merchants 
from the English chief, Urmston, 
and the others, and was founded 
on circumstances stated by the 
Hong merchants in behalf of the 
chief and the others. It appears that 
the man of war has already taken 
away in her the foreign murderers, 
and has run away back to her own 
country; and the chief at this 

time 
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time, indeed, aqgeens not to have 
any means of ordering the deliver- 
ing up of those murderers. But 
it is authenticated, that the chief 
and the others have presented an 
official document, saying that they 
will take all the circumstances of 
this affair, from first to last, and 
write home, that it may be examin- 
ed into and managed. 

Further, The said treasurer, 
judge, and others have, founded 
on circumstances, requested and 
entreated that the trade might be 
opened, and that indulgence might 
be shown, and, as in former edicts, 
permission be given to all the 
ships to open their hatches and 
carry on commerce. 

Uniting these circumstances, I, 
the governor, hereby direct the 
treasurer and judge forthwith to 
act in obedience to the tenor of 
this, and transmit an order to the 
Kwang-Chow-Too, and to the of- 
ficers deputed to arrange this af- 
fair, to issue an edict to the Hong 
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merchants, that they may pro. 
mulge it to the chief, Urmston, 
and the others, to return immedi- 
ately to the foreign factories, and 
transact business ; that all the mer-. 
chant — without exception, are 
permitted to open their hatches, 
and take goods on board, to ena- 
ble them to avail themselves of 
the proper season, and set sail to 
return home. This is an extraor- 
dinary favour, arising from tender 
regard to foreigners, in me, the 
governor, and they ought univer- 
sally to feel grateful. 

“ Thus the governor’s will has 
come before us the treasurer 
and Judge, and we direct that this 
edict be communicated to the 
Hong merchants, that they enjoin 
it upon the chief, Urmston, and 
the others, to yield obedience 
thereto. Do not oppose. 

“(A special edict.) 
“Tavu Kwana, 
2d year, Ist moon, 29th day.” 
(Feb. 20. 1822.) 
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RETROSPECT AND SELECTIONS 


RELATIVE TO 


LITERATURE, ARTS, AND SCIENCES, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 











CHAPTER I. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES AND CHARACTERS. 


T seems a prevalent error, among writers of biography, to imagine 
that the lives of eminent persons only are worthy of record, and 
that they furnish the most useful as well as the most splendid lessons. 
The principle upon which they proceed appears to be, that excellence is 
only of one kind, or at least one kind of it only is worthy of imitation, 
namely, that which is calculated to inspire and gratify ambition. If a 
man shoot, like a rocket, above the general mass of mankind into mid 
heaven, whatever may have been the cause or character of his eleva- 
tion, it is seldom he is allowed to drop into the darkness and oblivion 
too often merited ; some great admirer blows into a flame the expiring 
ember, and contrives to impart to it some degree of %erpetuity. 

That an extraordinary career, of any description,’ y furnish useful 
and important lessons, we do not question; and th nute investiga- 
tion of its causes, its progress, and its consequences,@™o'sdy the least, 
will serve to satisfy a not illaudable curiosity—we - undoubtedly 
learn, in a far humbler sphere, how to shun the recesses Of tice or the 
paths of folly, and how to pursue the course which a superior wisdom 
would inculcate: but our chief objection lies against that exclusive re- 
gard to splendid biography which is cherished in the writer by the ap- 
probation of the multitude, and in the multitude by the compliant spirit 
aod frequently erroneous judgment of the writer. If we would 
thoroughly know the human character, we must study it in all its 
varieties —we must descend into the vale, as well as “ climb the steep 
ascent,” 







“ Where fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


We must acquaint ourselves with the characteristics of vulgar vice 
and lowly virtue : and here, perhaps, we shall gain the most valuable 
imstruction, and acquire a more correct knowledge of that mysterious 

A 2 compound— 
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compound—human nature. This is likely to be the case for many 
reasons—particularly because, in humble life, the real characters of in- 
dividuals may be more distinctly seen—their biographer will be less 
tempted, from certain motives of self-interest, to depart from the truth 
in his moral delineations, and the more beneficial purpose of perpe- 
tuating their history will be more constantly kept in view. 

The species of biographical record to which we are now adverting, 
has certainly been better, and more extensively, performed of late than 
formerly ; and the general taste for these records having encreased, a 
number of minor publications have issued, which, if they have not 
always proved of the most classical and correct kind as to the prin- 
ciples of composition, have nevertheless, in innumerable instances, 
exerted an advantageous influence. They have developed the springs 
of action, and the tendencies of conduct to persons in inferior life; 
and, by their faithful pictures of vice or virtue, in its infancy or matu- 
rity, have rendered the one attractive and the other odious. These 
little works, insinuating themselves into hamlets and cottages, re- 
semble the rills and rivulets that wind their unobserved, but refreshing 
way, where larger streams cannot flow, and — a cheering verdure 
and fertility, as by a secret and unknown influence. 

Notwithstanding the preceding observations, however—which indeed 
do not strictly apply to ourselves, as extractors from works more dis- 
tinctly recognized by the public, and, recording them in a volume, 
whose form necessarily precludes its circulation among the lower 
classes—we shall begin our citations from a book which has excited no 
ordinary interest, and is full of a name which has roused the attention, 
and excited the wonder, of the world, and which probably will give 
birth to historical speculation for centuries to come. 


1.— Napoleon in Exile ; or,a Voice conversational defence on the part 
JSrom St. Helena. The Opinions of Bonaparte, it is still valuable, as 
and Reflections of Napoleon on it will enable posterity the better 
the most important events of his to judge of his extraordinary ca- 
life and government, in his own reer; as, in addition to public do- 
words. By Barry E. O'Meara, cuments, they will here possess his 
esq. his late surgeon. own opinions, at least generally. 

Motives he may sometimes pre- 

Take it in whatever way we will, tend by which he was not im 
this must necessarily prove an in- reality influenced, and representa- 
teresting publication. To his tions may be given of public events 
friends and to his enemies it will which do not always accord with 


alike be an important document, 
and may be viewed asa kind of 
semi-auto-biography, in which a 
celebrated individual speaks his 
own life and feelings through the 
medium of one who had the op- 
portunity of long and free inter- 
course. If it be regarded as a 


the strictest verity; individuals 
may be applauded who deserve it 
not, and others maligned and mis- 
represented from party feelings or 
political purposes. Still, im the 
main, we possess what every per- 
son must wish, a pretty fair 


transcript of the great man’s 
mind; 
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mind; great, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, he certainly was ; to 
this all circumstances contributed 
—his talents, his actions, the 
strange vicissitudes of his life, the 
elevation he acquired, the depres- 
sion to which he sunk—no less re- 
markable as the central point of 
European politics, and the con- 
queror of nations—and as the 
powerless inhabitant of a desert 
island. 

As to O’Meara’s account, it is 
not compiled with any considerable 
skill, but it seems possessed of the 
essential quality, truth: that is to 
say, no reasonable doubt can be 
entertained of these conversations 
being actually held with Bona- 
parte, and of his having made the 
observations and sentiments which 
are here recorded. They are what 
he would be likely to say—they 
bespeak his peculiar mind and 
manner—they give you the man— 
in a word, they are completely 
characteristic. We now proceed 
with our extracts :-— 


“ Some short time after his ar- 
rival at Longwood, I communi- 
cated to him the news of Murat’s 
death. He heard it with calm- 
ness ; and immediately demanded, 
if he had perished on the field of 
battle! At first 1 hesitated to tell 
him that his brother-in-law had 
been exécuted like a criminal. 
On his repeating the question, | 
informed him of the manner in 
which Murat had been put to 
death, which he listened to with- 
out any change of countenance. 
I also communicated the intelli- 
gence of the death of Ney. “ He 
was a brave man, nobody more 
80; but he was a madman,” said 
he. “ He has died without having 
the esteem of mankind. He be- 
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trayed me at Fontainbleau: the 
proclamation against the Bourbons, 
which he said in his defence, I 
caused to be given him, was 
written by himself, and I never 
knew any thing about that docu- 
ment until it was read to the 
troops. It was true, that I sent 
him orders to obey me. What 
could he do? His troops aban- 
doned him. Not only the troops 
but the people wished to join 
me. 


** Napoleon’s hours of rising 
were uncertain, much depending 
upon the quantum of rest he had en- 
joyed during the night. He was 
in general a bad sleeper, and fre- 
quently got up at three or four 
o'clock, in which case he read or 
wrote until six or seven, at which 
time, when the weather was fine, 
he sometimes went out to ride, 
attended by some of his generals, 
or laid down again to rest fora 
couple of hours. When he retired 
to bed, he could not sleep unless 
the most perfect state of darkness 
was obtained, by the closure of 
every cranny through which a ray 
of light might pass; although | 
have sometimes seen him fall 
asleep on the sofa; and remain so 
for a few minutes in broad day- 
light. When ill, Marchand occa- 
sionally read to him until he fell 
asleep. At times. he rose at seven, 
and wrote or dictated until break- 
fast time ; or, if the morning was 
very fine, he went out to ride.— 
When he breakfasted in his own 
room, it was generally served on 
a little round table, at between 
nine and tern; when along with 
the rest of his suite, at eleven: in 
either case @ la fourchette. After 
breakfast, he generally dictated to 
some of his suite for a few — 

an 
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and at two or three o'clock re- 
ceived such visitors, as, by pre- 
vious appointment, had been di- 
rected to present themselves. Be- 
tween four and five, when the 
weather permitted, he rode out on 
horseback or im the carriage, ac- 
companied by all his suite, for an 
hour or two; then returned, and 
dictated or read until eight, or oc- 
casionally played a game at chess, 
at which time dinner was an- 
nounced, which rarely exceeded 
twenty minutes or half an hour in 
duration. He ate heartily and 
fast, and did not appear to be par- 
tial to high seasoned or rich food. 
One of his most favourite dishes 
was a roasted leg of mutton, of 
which | have seen him sometimes 
pare the outside brown part off; 
he was also partial to mutton 
chops. He rarely drank as much 
as a pint of claret at his dinner, 
which was generally much diluted 
with water. After dinner, when 
the servants had withdrawn, and 
when there were no visitors, he 
sometimes played at chess or at 
whist, but more frequently sent for 
a volume of Corneille, or of some 
other esteemed author, and read 
aloud for an hour, or chatted with 
the ladies and the rest of his suite. 
He usually retired to his bed-room 
at ten or eleven, and to rest im- 
mediately afterwards. When he 
breakfasted or dined in his own 
apartment (dans l’intérieur), he 
sometimes sent for one of his suite 
to converse with him during the 
repast. He never ate more than 
two meals a day, nor, since I knew 
him, had he ever taken more than 
a very small cup of coffee after 
each repast, and at no other time. 
I have also been informed by those 
who have been in his service. for 
fifteen years, that he had never ex- 
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ceeded that quantity since they 
first knew him. : 


“ His bed room was about 
fourteen feet by twelve, and ten or 
eleven feet in height. The walls 
were lined with brown nankeen, 
bordered and edged with common 
green bordering paper, and desii- 
tute of surbace. Two small win. 
dows, without pullies, looking to. 
wards the camp of the 53d regi- 
ment, one of which was thrown up 
and fastened by a piece of notched 
wood. Window-curtains of white 
long cloth, a small fire-place, a 
shabby grate, and fire-irons to 
match, with a paltry mantel-piece 
of wood, painted white, upon which 
stood a small marble bust of his 
son. Above the mantel-piece 
hung the portrait of Marie Louise, 
and four or five of young Napo- 
leon, one of which was embroider- 
ed by the hands of the mother. 
A little more to the right hung 
also a miniature picture of the 
empress Josephine, and to the left 
was suspended the alarm chamber- 
watch of Frederick the Great, ob- 
tained by Napoleon at Potsdam; 
while on the right, the consular 
watch, engraved with the eypher 
B, hung by a chain of the plaited 
hair of Marie Louise, from a pin 
stuck in the nankeen lining. 
floor was covered with a second- 
hand carpet, which had once de- 
corated the dining-room of a liew 
tenant of the St. Helena artillery. 
In the right hand corner was 
placed the little plain iron camp- 
bedstead, with greén silk curtains, 
upon which its master had re 
on the fields of Marengo and Aus- 
terlitz. Between the windows 


there was a paltry second-hand 
chest of drawers; and an old 
book-case, with green blinds, stood 

on 
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on the left of the door leading to 
the next apartment. Four or five 
cane bottomed chairs, painted 
n, were standing here and 
ere about the room. Before the 
back-door, there was a screen co- 
yered with nankeen, and between 
that and the fire-place an old- 
fashioned sofa, covered with white 
long cloth, upon which reclined 
Napoleon, clothed in his white 
morning gown, white loose trowsers 
and stockings allin one. A che- 
quered red madras upon his head, 
and his shirt collar open without a 
cravat. His air was melancholy 
and troubled. Before him stood 
a little round table, with some 
books, at the foot of which lay, in 
confusion upon the carpet, a heap 
of those which he had already pe- 
rused, and at the foot of the sofa, 
facing him, was suspended a por- 
trait of the empress Marie Louise, 
with her son in her arms. In 
front of the fire-place stood Las 
Cases, with his arms folded over 
his breast, and some papers in one 
of his hands. Of all the former 
magnificence of the once mighty 
emperor of France, nothing was 
- except a superb wash- 
stand, containing a silver 
basin, and water-jug of the same 
metal, in the left-hand corner. 

“ Napoleon, after a few ques- 
tions of no importance, asked me, 
in both French and Italian, in the 

nce of Count Las Cases, the 
wing questions :—*‘ You know 
that it was in consequence of my 
_— that you were appoint- 
to attend upon me. Now, I 
want to know from you, precisely 
and truly, as a man of honour, 
mm what situation you conceive 
yourself to be, whether as my sur- 
geon, as M. Maingaud was, or the 


surgeon of a prison-ship and pri- 
soners ? Whether ou have orders 
to report every trifling occurrence, 
or illness, or what I say to you, to 
the governor? Answer me can- 
didly ; What situation do you con- 
ceive yourself to be in?” I re- 
plied, “‘ As your surgeon, and to 
attend upon you and your suite. 
I have received no other orders, 
than to make an immediate report 
in case of your being taken se- 
riously ill, in order to have prompt- 
ly the advice and assistance of 
other physicians.” ‘“ First ob- 
taining my consent to call in 
others,” demanded he; “ is it not 
so?” I answered, “ that I would 
certainly obtain his previous con- 
sent.” He then said, “ If you 
were appointed as surgeon to a 
prison, and to report my conversa- 
tions to the governor, whom I take 
to be un capo di spioni, | would 
never see you again. Do not,” 
continued he, (on my replying that 
I was placed about him as a sur- 
—— means as a spy,) 
“‘ suppose that I take you for a 
spy ; on the contrary, I have never 
had the least occasion to find fault 
with you, and I have a friendship 
for you, and an esteem for 
character, a greater proof of whi 

I could not give you than asking 
you candidly your own opinion of 
your situation; as you, being an 
Englishman, and paid by the 

lish government, might > 
nee ot do what I have 

ed.” I replied as before said, and 
that in my professional capacity I 
did not consider myself to 

to any particular country. “ if’ 
am taken seriously ill,” said he, 
“ then acquaint me with your opi- 


nion, and ask my consent to call in 
others. This governor, — 
ew 
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few days thatI was melancholy, 
and had a mental affliction in con- 
sequence of the treatment I re- 
ceive, which prevented me from 
going out, in order that I might 
not enreyer others with my afflic- 
tions, wanted to send his physician 
to me, under the pretext of inquir- 
ing after my health. I desired 
Bertrand to tell him, that I had 
not sufficient confidence in his 
hysician to take any thing from 
fis hands. That if I were really 
ill, I would send for you, in whom 
I have confidence, but that a phy- 
sician was of no use in such cases, 
and that I only wanted to be left 
alone. I understand that he pro- 
posed an officer should enter my 
chamber to see me, if I-did not stir 
out. Any person,” continued he, 
with much emotion, “ who endea- 
vours to force his way into my 
apartment, shall be a corpse the 
moment he enters it. If he ever 
eats bread or meat again, I am not 
Napoleon. This I am determined 
on; I know that I shall be killed 
afterwards, as what can one do 
against acamp? I have faced 
death too many times to fear it. 
Besides, I am convinced, that this 
governor has been sent out by lord 
: I told him a few days 
ago, that if he wanted to put an 
end to me, he would have a very 
good opportunity, by sending some- 
body to force his way into my 
chamber. That I would imme- 
diately make a co of the first 
that entered, and then I should be 
of course dispatched, and he might 
write home to his government, that 
* Bonaparte’ was killed in a brawl. 
I also told him to leave me alone, 
and not to torment me with his 
hateful presence. I have seen 
Prussians, Tartars, Cossacs, Cal- 








mucks, &c. but never before in my 


life have I beheld so ill favoured 
and so forbidding a countenance. 
Il porte le empreint sur son 
visage.” 

“‘ After this, he mentioned his 
prehensions of being afflicted with 
an attack of gout. 1 recommended 
him to take much more exercise. 
“* What can I do,” replied he, * in 
this execrable isle, where you can- 
not ride a mile without being wet 
through ; an island, that even the 
English themselves complain of, 
though used to humidity!” 

** During the short interview 
that this governor had with me in 
my bed chamber,” continued he, 
“ one of the first things which he 
proposed was, to send you away, 
and to take his own surgeon in 
your place. This he repeated 
twice; and so earnest was he to 
gain his object, that, although | 
gave him a most decided refusal, 
when he was going out, he turned 
about, and again proposed it. | 
never saw such a horrid counte- 
nance. He sat ona chair oppo- 
site to my sofa; and on the little 
table between us there was a cup 
of coffee. His physiognomy made 
such an unfavourable impression 
upon me, that I thought his looks 
had poisoned it, and I ordered 
Marchand to throw it out of the 
window ; I could not have swal- 
lowed it for the world.” 

“ It appears,” added he, “ that 
this governor was with Blucher, 
and is the writer of some official 
letters to your government, de- 
scriptive of part of the operations 
of 1814. I pointed them out to 
him the last time I saw him, and 
asked him, ‘* Est-ce vous, Mon- 





-sieur? He replied, ‘ Yes. | 


told him that they were pleines de 
fagsssetes 








i i ee 
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faussetés et de sottises. He shrug- 

up his shoulders, appeared 
confused, and replied; ‘ J’ai cru 
voir cela. If,” continned he, 
“ those letters were the only ac- 
counts he sent, he betrayed his 


” 
country. 


‘“‘ The conversation then turned 
upon French naval officers.— 
“ Villeneuve,” said he, “‘ when 
taken prisoner and brought to Eng- 
land, was so much grieved at his 
defeat, that he studied anatomy on 
purpose to destroy himself. For 
this purpose he bought some 
anatomical plates of the heart, 
and compared them with his own 
body, in order to ascertain the 
exact situation of that organ. 
On his arrival in France, I order- 
ed that he should remain at Ren- 
nes, and not proceed to Paris. 
Villeneuve, afraid of being tried 
by a court-martial for disobedi- 
ence of orders, and consequently 
losing the feet, for I had ordered 
him not to sail, or to engage the 
English, determined to destroy 
himself, and accordingly took his 
plates of the heart, and compared 
them with his breast. Exactly in 
the centre of the plate, he made 
a mark with a large pin, then fix- 
ed the pin as near as he could 
judge in the same spot in his own 
reast, shoved it into the head, 
prone his heart, and expired. 

hen the room was opened, he 
was found dead; the pin in his 
breast, and a mark in the plate 
corresponding with the wound in 
his breast. He need not have 
done it,” continued he, “as he 
was a brave man, though pos- 
sessed of no talent.” 

“‘ While dressing he is attended 
by Marchand, St. Denis, and 


Novarre. One of the latter holds 
a looking-glass before him, and 
the other the necessary imple- 
ments for shaving, while Mar- 
chand is in waiting to hand his 
clothes, eau de Cologne, &c. 
When he has gone over one side 
of his face with the razor, he asks 
St. Denis or Novarre, “ Is it 
done ¢” and after receiving an an- 
swer, commences on the other. 
After he has finished, the glass is 
held before him to the light, and 
he examines whether he has re- 
moved every portion of his beard. 
If he perceives or feels that any 
remains, he sometimes lays hold 
of one of them by the ear, or 
gives him a gentle slap on the 
cheek, in a good humoured man- 
ner, crying, “ Ah, coguin, why 
did you tell me it was done?” 
This, probably, has given rise to 
the report of his having been in 
the habit of beating and otherwise 
ill-treating his domestics. He 
then washes with water, in which 
some eau de Cologne has been 
mingled, a little of which he also 
sprinkles over his person, very 
carefully picks and cleans his 
teeth, frequently has himself rub- 
bed with a flesh brush, changes 
his linen and flannel waistcoat, 
and dresses in white kerseymere 
(or brown nankeen) breeches, 
white waistcoat, silk stockings, 
shoes and gold buckles, and a 
green single-breasted coat with 
white buttons, black stock, with 
none of the white shirt collar ap- 
pearing above it, and a three cor- 
nered small cocked hat, with a 
little tri-coloured cockade. When 
dressed, he always wears the cor- 
don and grand cross of the legion 
of honour. When he has put on 
his coat, a little bonbonniére, his 

snuff- 
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snufl-box, and handkerchief, 
scented with eau de Cologne, are 
handed to him by Marchand, and 
he leaves the chamber. 


* [asked him, if the king of 
Prussia was a man of talent.— 
“ Who!” said he, “the king of 
Prussia?’ He burst into a fit of 
laughter ‘‘ He a man of talent! 
The greatest blockhead on earth. 
Un wnorantaccio che non ha née 
talento, ne informazione. A Don 
Quixote in appearance. I know 
him well. He cannot hold con- 
versation for five minutes. Not so 
his wife. She was a very clever, 
fine woman, but very unfortunate. 
Era bella, graziosa, e piena d’in- 
telligenza.” 


** He then conversed for a con- 
siderable time about the Bourbons. 
“ They want,” said he, “ to intro- 
duce the old system of nobility 
into the army. Instead of allowing 
the sons of peasants and labour- 
ers to be eligible to be made 
generals, as they were in my time; 
they want to confine it entirely to 
the old nobility, to emigrés like 
that old blockhead Montchenu. 
When you have seen Montchenu, 
you have seen all the old nobility 
of France before the revolution. 
Such were all the race, and such 
they have returned, ignorant, vain, 
cad arrogant as they left it. Tis 
n'ont rien appris, is n'ont rien 
oublié. They were the cause of 
the revolution, and of so much 
bloodshed ; and now, after twen- 
ty-five years of exile and dis- 
grace, they return loaded with the 
same vices and crimes for which 
they were expatriated, to produce 
another revolution. I know the 
French. Believe me, that after 
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six or ten years, the whole race 
will be massacred, and thrown in- 
to the Seine. They are a curse to 
the nation. It is of such as them 
that the Bourbons want to make 
generals. I made most of mine, 
de la boue. Wherever I found 
talent and courage, I rewarded it, 
My principle was, da carriére ou- 
verte aux talens, without asking 
whether they had any quarters 
of nobility to shew. It is true, 
that I sometimes promoted a few 
of the old nobility, from a_princi- 
ple of policy and justice, but | 
never reposed great confidence in 
them. The mass of the peo- 
ple,” continued he, “ now see the 
revival of the feudal times, they 
see that soon it will be impossible 
for their progeny to rise in the 
army. Every true Frenchman 
reflects with anguish, that a fami- 
ly for so many years odious to 
France, has been forced upon 
them over a bridge of foreign 
bayonets. What I am going to re- 
count, will give you some idea of 
the imbecility of the family. When 
the count d’Artois came to Lyons, 
although he threw himself on his 
knees before the troops, in order 
to induce them to advance against 
me, he never put on the cordon 
of the legion of honour, though 
he knew that the sight of it would 
be most likely to excite the minds 
of the soldiers in his favour, asit 
was the order so many of them 
bore on their breasts, and required 
nothing but bravery to obtain it. 
But no, he decked himself out 


with the order of the Holy Ghost, 
to be eligible for which, you must 
prove one hundred and fifty years 
of nobility, an order formed pur 
to exclude merit, and one 

which excited indignation in the 
breasts 
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breasts of the old soldiers. ‘ We 
will not, said they, ‘ fight for or- 
ders like that, nor for emigres 
like those,’ he had ten or eleven of 
these inbeciles as aid-de-camps. 
Instead of shewing to the troops 
some of those generals who had 
so often led them to glory, he 
brought with him a set of maséra- 
bles, who served no other purpose, 
than to recal to the minds of the 
veterans their former sufferings 
under the noblesse and _ the 
priests. 

“To give you an instance of 
the general feeling in France to- 
wards the Bourbons, | will relate 
to you an anecdote. On my re- 
turn from Italy, while my carriage 
was ascending the steep hill of 
Tarare, | got out and walked up, 
without any attendants, as was 
alten my custom. My wife, and 
my suite, were at a little distance 
behind me. I saw an old woman, 
lame, and hobbling about with the 
help of a crutch, endeavouring to 
ascend the mountain. I had a 
great coat on, and was not recog- 
nized. I went up to her, and said, 
‘ Well, ma bonne, where are you 
going with a haste which so little 
belongs to your years? What is 
the matter” ‘ Ma foi, replied the 
old dame, ‘ they tell me the em- 

ror is here, and I want to see 

im before I die. ‘ Bah, bah,’ 
said I, ‘ what do you want to see 
him for? What have you gained 
by him? He is a tyrant as well as 
the others. You have only 
changed one tyrant for another, 
Louis for Napoleon.’ ‘ Mais mon- 
seur, that may be; but after all, 
he is the king of the people, and 
the Bourbons were the kings of 
the nobles. We have chosen 
him, and if we are to have a ty- 
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rant, let him be one chosen by 


ourselves.’ There,” said he, 
‘** you have the sentiments of the 
French nation expressed by an old 
woman.” 


“1 expect nothing from the 
present ministry but ill-treatment. 
The more they want to lessen me, 
the more I will exalt myself. It 
was my intention to have assum- 
ed the name of Colonel Meuron, 
who was killed by my side at Ar- 
cola, covering me with his body, 
and to have lived as a private per- 
son in England, in some part of the 
country, where I might have lived 
retired, without ever desiring. to 
mix in the grand world. I would 
never have gone to London, nor 
have dined out. Probably I 
should have seen very few per- 
sons. Perhaps [ might have 
formed a friendship with some 
savans. I would have rode out 
every day, and then returned to my 
books.” I observed, that as long 
as he kept up the title of majesty, 
the English ministers would have 
a pretext for keeping him in St. 
Helena. He rephed, *‘ they force 
me to it. I wanted to assume an 
incognito on my arrival here, 
which was proposed to the ad- 
miral, but they will not permit it. 
They insist on calling me General 
Bonaparte. I have no reason to 
be ashamed of that title, but I 
will not take it from them. If the 
republic had not a legal existence, 
it had no more right to constitute 
me general, than first magistrate. 
If I were in England now, and a 
deputation from France were to 
come and offer me the throne, I 
would not accept of it, unless | 
knew such tobe the unanimous 
wish of the nation. ‘Otherwise | 

should 
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should be obliged to turn dour- 
reau, and cut off the heads of 
thousands to keep myself upon it 
—oceans of blood must flow to 
keep me there.—I have made 
noise enough in the world already, 
perhaps too much, and am now 
getting old, and want retirement. 

ese,” continued he, “ were the 
motives which induced me to ab- 
dicate the last time.” 


** observed that many were sur- 
prised at his having retained the 
title after abdication. He replied, 
** I abdicated the throne of France 
but not the title of emperor, I do 
not call myself Napoleon, emperor 
of France, but the Emperor Na- 
poleon. Sovereigns generally re- 
tain their titles. Thus Charles of 
Spain retains the title of king and 
majesty, after having abdicated in 
favour of his son. If I were in 
England, I would not call myself 
emperor. But they want to make 
it appear, that the French nation 
had nota right to make me its 
sovereign. If they had not a right 
to make me emperor, they were 
equally incapable of making me 
general. A man, when he is at 
the head of a few, during the dis- 
turbances of a country, is called 
a chief of rebels; but when he 
succeeds, effects great actions, 
and exalts his country and him- 
self, from being stiled chief of 
rebels, he is called general, sove- 
reign, &c. It is- only success 
which makes him such. Had he 
been unfortunate, he would be 
still chief of rebels, and perhaps 
perish on a scaffold. Your na- 
tion,” continued he “ called Wash- 
ington a leader of rebels for a long 
time, and refused to acknowledge 
either him or the constitution of 
his country; but his successes 
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obliged them to change, and ae- 
knowledge both. It is success 
which makes the great man. [t 
would appear truly ridiculous in 
me,” added he, * to call myself 
emperor, situated as I am here, 
and would remind one of those 
poor wretches in Bethlem, in Lon- 
don, who fancy themselves kings 
amidst their chains and straw, 
were it not that your ministers 
force me to it.” 


“The worst thing England has 
ever done, was that of endea- 
vouring to make herself a mili- 
tary nation. In attempting that, 
England must always be the slave 
of Russia, Austria, or Prussia, or 
at least subservient to some of 
them; because you have not a 
population sufficiently numerous 
to combat on the continent with 
France, or with any of the powers 
I have named, and must cunse- 
quently hire men from some of 
them ; whereas, at sea, you are 
so superior; your sailors are so 
much better, that you can always 
command the others with safety 
to yourselves and with little com- 

arative expense. Your soldiers 
ome not the requisite qualities for 
a military nation. They are not 
— in address, activity, or in- 
telligence, to the French. When 
they get from under the fear of 
the lash, they obey nobody. In 
a retreat, they cannot be manag- 
ed; and if they meet with wine, 
they are so many devils (tant 
diavoli), and adieu to subordina- 
tion. I saw the retreat of Moore, 
and I never witnessed any thing 
like it. It was impossible to col- 
lect or to make them do any a 
Nearly all were drunk. Your of 
ficers depend upon interest of 


money for promotion. Your sol- 
diers 
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diers are brave, nobody can deny 
it; but it was bad policy to en- 
courage the military mania, in- 
stead of sticking to your marine, 
which is the real force of your 
country, and one which, while 
you preserve it, will always ren- 
der you powerful. In order to 
have good soldiers, a nation must 
be always at war.” 


“If you had lost the battle of 
Waterloo, what a_ state would 
England have been in ? The flower 
of your youth would have been 
destroyed; for not a man, not 
even lord Wellington, would have 
escaped.” I observed here, that 
lord Wellington had determined 
never to leave the field alive. 
Napoleon replied, “‘ he could not 
retreat. He would have been de- 
stroyed with his army, if instead 
of the Prussians, Grouchy had 
come up.” [ asked him, if he had 
not believed for some time that the 
Prussians who had shewn them- 
selves, were a part of Grouchy’s 
corps. He replied, “‘ Certainly ; 
and [ can now scarcely compre- 
hend why it was a Prussian di- 
vision and not that of Grouchy.” 
Ithen took the liberty of asking 
whether, if neither Grouchy nor 
the Prussians had arrived, it 
would not have been a drawn bat- 
tle. Napoleon answered, ‘ the 
English army would have been 
destroyed. They were defeated 
at mid-day. But accident, or 
more likely destiny, decided that 
lord Wellington should gain it. 
I could scarcely believe he would 
have given me battle; because, if 
hehad retreated to Antwerp, as he 
ought to have done, I must have 
been overwhelmed by the armies 
of three or four hundred thousand 
men that were coming against 
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me. By giving me battle there 
was a chance for me. It was the 
greatest folly to disunite the Eng- 
lish and Prussian armies. They 
ought to have been united; and 
I cannot conceive the reason of 
their separation. It was folly in 
Wellington to give me battle in a 
tee where, if defeated, all must 
ave been lost, for he could not 
retreat. There was a wood in his 
rear, and but one road to gain it. 
He would have been destroyed. 
Moreover, he allowed himself to 
be surprised by me. This was a 
great fault. fle ought to have 
been encamped from the begin- 
ning of June, as he must have 
known that I intended to attack 
him. He might have lost eve 

thing. But he has been fortu- 
nate; his destiny has prevailed ; 
and every thing he did will meet 
with applause. My intentions 
were, to attack and to destroy the 


English army. This I knew 
would produce an immediate 
change of ministry. The indig- 


nation against them for havin 
caused the loss of forty thousan 
of the flower of the English ar- 
my, would have excited such a 
ne feeling, that they would 
ave been turned out. The 

ple would have said, What is it to 
us who is on the throne of France 
Louis or Napoleon ; are we to 
sacrifice all our blood in endea- 
vours to place on the throne a de- 
tested family? No, we have suf- 
fered ditegh. It is no affair of 
ours,—let them settle it amongst 
themselves. They would have 
made peace. The Saxons, Ba- 
varians, Belgians, Wirtemburgh- 
ers, would have joined me. 
coalition was nothing without 


England. The Russians would 
have made peace, and I should 
have 
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have been quietly seated on the 
throne. Peace would have been 
permanent, as what could France 
do after the treaty of Paris ?— 
What was to be feared from her ? 

‘« These,” continued he, “‘ were 
my reasons for attacking the Eng- 
lish. 1 had beaten the Prussians. 
Before twelve o'clock, I had suc- 
ceeded. Every thing was mine, 
I may say, but accident and des- 
tiny decided it otherwise. ‘The 
English fought most bravely 
doubtless, nobody can deny it. 
But they must have been de- 
stroyed. 


‘‘ Napoleon showed me the marks 
of two wounds: one a_ very 
deep cicatrice above the left knee, 
which he said he had received in 
his first campaign in Italy, and 
was of so serious a nature, that 
the surgeons were in doubt whe- 
ther it might not be ultimately ne- 
cessary to amputate. He observed, 
that when he was wounded, it was 
always kept a secret, in order not 
to discourage the soldiers. The 
other was on the toe, and had been 
received at Eckmihl. “ At the 
siege of Acre,” continued he, “a 
shell, thrown by Sidney Smith, fell 
at my feet. Two soldiers, who 
were close by, seized, and closely 
embraced me, one in front and 
the other on one side, and made 
a rampart of their bodies for me 
against the effect of the shell, which 
exploded, and overwhelmed us 
with sand. We sunk into the hole 
formed by its bursting, one of them 
was wounded ; I made them both 
officers. One has since lost a leg 
at Moscow, and commanded at 
Vincennes when | left Paris. When 
he was summoned by the Russians, 
he replied, that, as soon as they 
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sent him back the leg he had los 
at Moscow, he would surrender the 
fortress. Many times in my life,” 
continued he, ‘* have I been saved 
by soldiers and officers throwing 
themselves before me when I was 
in the most imminent danger. A 
Arcola, when | was advancing, 
Colonel Meuron, my aid-de-camp, 
threw himself before me, covered 
me with his body, and received 
the wound which was destined for 
me, He fell at my feet, and his 
blood spouted up in my face. He 
gave his life to preserve mine, 
Never yet, I believe, has there 
been such devotion shown by sol- 
diers as mine have manifested for 
me. In all my misfortunes, never 
has the soldier, even when expiring, 
been wanting to me—never has 
man been served more faithfully by 
his troops. With the last drop of 
blood gushing out of their veins 
they would exclaim, Vive l’Em- 
pereur.” 


“ Of ail the generals ever under 
me, Desaix and Kleber possessed 
the greatest talents ; especially 
Desaix, as Kleber only loved glory, 
inasmuch as it was the means of 
procuring him riches and pleasures; 
whereas Desaix loved glory for it- 
self, and despised every thing else. 
Desaix was wholly wrapped up 
war and glory. To him riches and 
pleasures were valueless, nor did 
he give them a moment's thought. 
He was a little black-looking man, 
about an inch shorter than | am, 
always badly dressed, sometimes 
even ragged, and despised cont- 
fort or convenience. When 
Egypt, | made him a present of a 
complete field-equipage - several 


times, but he always lost it. Wrapt 


up na cloak, Desaix threw — 
se 
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self under a gun, and slept as con- 
tentedly as if he were in a palace. 
For him luxury had no charms. 
Upright and honest in all his pro- 
ceedings, he was called by the 
Arabs, the just sultan. He was 
intended by nature for a great ge- 
neral. Kleber and Desaix were a 
loss irreparable to France. Had 
Kleber lived, your army in Egypt 
would have perished. Had that 
imbecile Menou attacked you on 
your landing with twenty thousand 
men, as he might have done, in- 
stead of the division of Lanusse, 
your army would have been only 
ameal for them. Your army was 
seventeen or eighteen thousand 
strong, without cavalry.” Asked 
him if it were true that Desaix had, 
a little before his death, sent a 
message of the following purport 
to him. ‘“ Tell the first consul, 
that I regret dying before I have 
done sufficient to make my name 
known to posterity.” Napoleon 
replied, “it was true,” and ac- 
companied it with some warm eu- 
logiums on Desaix. 


“ Napoleon afterwards recounted 
to me some part of his early life : 
said, that after having been at 
Brienne, he was sent to Paris at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen; 
“where, at the general examina- 
tion,” continued he, ‘“* being found 
to have given the best answers in 
mathematics, | was appointed to 
the artillery. After the revolution, 
about one-third of the artillery 
officers emigrated, and I became 
chef de bataillon at the siege of 
Teulon ; having been proposed by 
the artillery officers themselves as 

person who, amongst them, 
Possessed the most knowledge of 


science. During the siege | 
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commanded the artillery, directed 
the operations against the town, 
and took O’Hara prisoner, as I for- 
merly told you. After the siege, I 
was made commandant of the ar- 
tillery of the army of Italy, and 
my plans caused the capture of 
many considerable fortresses in 
Switzerland and Italy. On my re- 
turn to Paris, | was made general, 
and the command of the army in 
La Vendée offered to me, which I 
refused, and replied, that such a 
command was only fit for a gene- 
ral of gendarmerie. On the 13th 
of Vendemiaire, | commanded the 
army of the convention in Paris 
against the sections, whom I de- 
feated, after an action of a few 
minutes. Subsequently I got the 
command of the army of Italy, 
where I established my reputation. 
Nothing,” continued he, “ has 
been more simple than my eleva- 
tion. It was not the result of in- 
trigue or crime. It was owing to 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, and because I fought suc- 
cessfully against the enemies of 
my country. What ts most extra- 
ordinary, and I believe unparaliel- 
ed in history, is; that I rose from 
being a private person, to the 
astonishing height of power I pos- 
sessed, without having committed 
a single crime to obtainet. If I 
were on my death-bed, I could 
make the same declaration.” 


‘ Heard him express some senti- 
ments afterwards relative to a few 
of the characters who had figured 
in the revolution. ‘ Robespierre,” 
said he, “ though a blood-thristy 
monster, was not so bad as Collot 
d’Herbois, Billand de Varennes, 
Hebert, Fouquier ‘Tinville, and 
many others. Latterly Robespierre 

wished 
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wished to be more moderate ; and 
actually, some time before his 
death, said that he was tired of 
executions, and suggested mode- 
ration. When Hebert accused the 
queen de contrarter la nature, 
Robespierre proposed that he 
should be denounced, as having 
made such an improbable accusa- 
tion purposely to excite a sympa- 
thy amongst the people, in order 
that they might rise and rescue 
her. From the beginning of the 
revolution, Louis had constantly 
the life of Charles the First before 
his eyes. The example of Charles, 
who had come to extremities with 
the parliament, and lost his head, 
prevented Louis, on many occa- 
sions from making the defence 
which he ought to have done 
against the revolutionists. When 
brought to trial, he ought merely 
to have said, that by the laws 
he could do no wrong, and that 
his person was sacred. The 
queen ought to have done the 
same. It would have had no effect 
in saving their lives; but they 
would have died with more dignity. 
Robespierre was of opinion, that the 
king ought to have been despatched 
rivately. ‘ What is the use,’ said 
obespierre, ‘ of this mockery of 
forms, when you go to the trial 
pared to condemn him to death, 
whether he deserves it or not.’ The 
queen,” added Napoleon, “* went 
to the scaffold with some sensa- 
tions of joy; and truly it must 
have been a relief to her to depart 
from a life in which she was treat- 
ed with such execrable barbarity. 
Had I,” continued he, “ been four 
or five years older, | have no doubt 
that I should have been guillotined 
along with numbers of others.” 


‘He conversed upon the proba- 
bility of a revolution in France, 
“‘ Ere twenty years have elapsed, 
when I am dead and buried,” said 
he, “ you will witness another re- 
volution in France. It is impos- 
sible that twenty-nine millions of 
Frenchmen can live contented un- 
der the yoke of sovereigns im. 
posed upon them by foreigners, 
and against whom they have fought 
and bled for nearly ;thirty years. 
Can you blame the French for not 
being willing to submit to the yoke 
of such animals as Montchenu?* 
You are very fond in England of 
making a comparison between the 
restoration of Charles I. and that 
of Louis; but there is not the 
smallest similitude. Charles was 
recalled by the mass of the English 
nation to the throne, which his suc- 
cessor afterwards lost for a mass: 
but as to the Bourbons, there is 
not a village in France which has 
not lost thirty or forty of the flower 
of its youth in endeavouring to 
prevent their return. The senti- 
ments of the nation are,—‘ We 
have not brought back those 
wretches ; no, those who have ra- 
vaged our country, burnt | our 
houses, and violated our wives and 
our daughters, have placed them 
on the throne by force.” 


“* Dec. 14.— Napoleon very un- 
well. Had passed a very bad 
night. Found him in bed at II, 
P- m. ‘“ Doctor,” said he, “ ! 

ad a nervous attack last night, 
which kept me Continually uneasy 
and restless; with a severe head- 
ache and ey agitations. 
I was without sense for a few mo 
ments. I verily thought and hoped, 
that a more violent attack 


* One of the Commissioners. 





have 
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have taken place, which would 
have carried me off before morn- 
ing. I seemed as if a fit of apo- 

lexy was coming on. I felt a 
singe and giddiness of my 
head, (as if it were overloaded 
with blood,) with a desire to put 
myself in an upright posture. I 
felt a heat in my head, and called 
to those about me to pour some 
cold water over tt, which they did 
not comprehend for some time. 
Afterwards the water felt hot, and 
I thought it smelt of sulphur, 
though in reality it was cold.” At 
this time he was in a free perspira- 
tion, which I recommended him to 
encourage, and his head-ach was 
much diminished. After I had re- 
commended every thing I thought 
necessary or advisable, he replied, 
“One would live too long.” He 
afterwards spoke about funeral 
rites, and added, that when he 
died, he would wish that his body 
might be burned. ‘“ It is the best 
mode,” said he, “ as then the 
corpse does not produce any in- 
convenience ; and as to the resur- 
rection, that must be accomplished 
by a miracle, and it is easy to the 
Being who has it in his power to 
perform such a miracle as bringing 
the remains of the bodies together, 
4 also form again the ashes of the 

ad.” 


“ T mentioned to his excellency, 
the fit of syncope with which Na- 
poleon had been attacked: “ It 
would be lucky,” replied Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, “if he went off some 
of those nights in a fit of the kind.” 
lobserved, that I thought it very 
probable that he would be attack- 
ed with a fit of apoplexy, which 
would finish him; and that, con- 
tinuing to lead his present mode of 
.- A was impossible he could re- 

2. 
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main in health. Sir Hudson asked, 
what could induce him to take ex- 
ercise’? I replied, to moderate the 
restrictions, and to remove some 
of which he complained so much. 
Sir Hudson Lowe made some ob- 
servations about the danger of al- 
lowing a man to get loose who had 
done such mischief already. 


“* What a fool I was to give my- 
self up to you,” continued he; “ I 
had a mistaken notion of your na- 
tional character; I had formed a 
romantic idea of the English. 
There entered into it also a 
portion of pe I disdained to 
give myself up to any of those 
sovereigns whose countries I had 
conquered, and whose capitals I 
had entered in triumph ; and I de- 
termined to confide in you, whom 
I had never vanquished. Doctor, 
I am well punished for the good 
opinion I had of you, and for the 
confidence which I reposed in you, 
instead of giving myself up to my 
father-in-law, or to the emperor 
Alexander, either of whom would 
have treated me with the greatest 
respect.” I observed that it was 
possible that Alexander might have 
sent him to Siberia; “‘ Not at all,” 
replied Napoleon, “ setting aside 
other motives, Alexander would, 
through policy, and from the de- 
sire whic he has to make himself 

pular, have treated me like a 

ing, and I should have had pa- 
laces at command. Besides, Alex- 
ander is a generous man, and 
would have taken a pleasure in 
treating me well; and my father- 
in-law, though he is an imbecile, 
is still a religious man, and in- 
capable of committing crimes, or 
such acts of cruelty as are prac- 
tised here.” 


B 2.— 
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2.—Memoirs of the Court of King 

James the First. By Lucy 

Avan. 

Most readers will probably feel 
yratified by the perusal of these 
volumes, which, though inferior in 
interest to a former work of the 
same author on the Court of Ehza- 
beth, is distinguished by a simi- 
lar diligence in the examination of 
authorities, and skill in the ar- 
rangement of materials. Miss 
Aikin appears somewhat preju- 
diced in favour of James ; so that 
although his arbitrary decrees, and 
unjust measures, are recorded, 
they are seldom, if ever, animad- 
verted upon with even a becoming 
severity. Some critics, indeed, 
have charged her with manifesting 
a particular pleasure in calling the 
reader's attention to his weaknesses 
and failings; but the fact is, it 
would be impossible to preserve 
the least degree of historical vera- 
city without recording a numberless 
variety of them. 

The contest which for a great 
length of time subsisted between 
sir ‘Edward Coke and Francis, af- 
terwards lord Bacon, is well traced 
in these volumes ; it is at once cu- 
rious and amusing—and though 
no ove at all versed in English 
history, and acquainted with the 
overbearing and tyrannical inso- 
lence of the attorney-general (sir 
E. Coke) on the trial of many of- 
fenders, can feel much compas- 
sion for the perseeutions which he 
himself afterwards underwent, still 
it cannot but be apparent, that he 
was at times an unmerited victim 
toabsolute power. Notwithstand- 
ing the star of his rival was in the 
ascendant, his commanding ta- 
lents ultimately withstood the va- 
rious storms with which he was 
assailed and king James observed 
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of him, ‘ That toss him which 
way you would, he would always 
light, like a cat, upon his legs,’ 
The following curious letter of ex- 
postulation from Mr. Bacon, when 
at the bar, to sir Edward, then 
attorney-general, is preserved by 
Miss Aikin :— 

“ Mr. Attorney,—I thought it 
best, once for all, to let you know 
in plainness what I find of you, 
and what you shall find of me, to 
take to yourself a liberty to dis- 
grace and disable my law, my ex- 
perience, my discretion : what it 
pleaseth you, 1 pray, think of me; 
1 am one that knows both my own 
wants and other men’s, and it may 
be, perchance, that mine mend, 
others’ stand at a stay. And surely 
I may not endure, in public place, 
to be wronged, without repelling 
the same to my best advantage to 
right myself. You are great, and 
therefore have the more enviers, 
which would be glad to have you 
paid at another’s cost. Since the 
time I missed the solicitor’s place, 
(the rather I think by your means) 
I cannot expect that you and I 
shall ever serve as attorney and 
solicitor together ; but either to 
serve with another upon your re- 
move, or to step into some other 
course; so as | am more free than 
ever I was from any occasion of 
unworthy conforming myself to 
you, more than general good man- 
ners, or your particular good usage, 
shall. provoke ; and if you had not 
been short-sighted in your own 
fortune, as I think, you might have 
had more use of me. But that 
side is past. I write not this to 


show my friends what a brave 
letter I have written to Mr. Attor- 
ney; I have none of those hu- 
mours, but that I have written is 
to a good end; that is, to the 


more 
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more decent carriage of my mas- 
ter’s service, and to our particular 
better understanding of one ano- 
ther. This letter, if it shall be 
answered by you in deed and not 
in word, I suppose it will not be 
worse for us both ; else it is but a 
few lines lost; which for a much 
smaller matter I would have ad- 
ventured. So this being to your- 
self, | for my part rest,” &c. 

The murder of the earl of Mur- 
ray, to say the least, was favoured 
by James; and the story of the 
Gowrie conspiracy, is not suscep- 
tible of any explanation exculpa- 
tory of the monarch. 

“The Gowrie conspiracy,” re- 
marks the present writer, “ if so it 
merits to be entitled, was the last 
event of James's reign in Scotland ; 
every thing was now hushed into 
tranquillity around him; and he 
had only to await, with as little 
impatience as possible, the mo- 
ment destined to bring within his 
grasp the sceptre on which his 

pes and expectations had so 
long been fixed. 

“« Five and thirty years of royalty 
had now fully accomplished James 
VI. in what he called ‘ king-craft ;’ 
but they had left him deplorably 
ignorant of the only true art of 
government—the best mode of 
securing the honour and happi- 
ness of a civilized nation. Amid 
the turbulence and lawlessness of 
the contending factions who had 
alternately seized the custody of 
his person, and protected them- 
selves by the authority of his 
name, self-preservation had be- 
come the first object of the mo- 
narch’s solicitude; and destitute 
of all higher and better resources, 
he had learned to avail himself of 
the natural weapons of the feeble— 
deceit and artifice. A temporising 
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policy, which flattered and disap- 
pointed every party by turns, 
which exposed all his professions 
to contempt, and all his principles 
to suspicion, thus became habitual 
to him, and passed upon himself 
for the perfection of civil wisdom. 
Two classes of men, indeed, he 
regarded with undisguised aver- 
sion ; the jesuits, who preached up 
the right of the pope to free sub- 
jects from their allegiance to here- 
tical sovereigns; and the presby- 
terian clergy, who claimed the pri- 
vilege of controlling the actions of 
their prince, and of excommuni- 
cating him if he refused to obey 
their admonitions. Against these 
enemies he exerted himself with 
all the energy of which he was 
capable ; combating the jesuits 
with his pen, and the Scotch church 
not with this instrument alone, but 
with acts of parliament, and acts 
of power and prerogative, whieh in 
any other cause he would have 
feared to hazard. It seems to 
have been partly out of opposition 
to the contumacious spirit of the 
followers of Knox, that James 
adopted, and endeavoured to in- 
culeate upon his subjects, that 
sublime theory of the absolute 
wer and ineffable majesty of 
ings, which consoled his vanity 
in some degree for those practical 
limitations to which a haughty no- 
bility, and an intractable presby- 
tery, compelled him to submit. 

‘ The temper of this prince, 
though childishly irascible, was 
only on great and repeated prevo- 
cations susceptible of rancour and 
revenge; towards his courtiers 
and favourites he overflowed with 
affability and good nature, and 
unfortunately both for himself and 
his people, he was able to deny 


them nothing. Of dignity, whether 
B 2 


moral, 
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moral, intellectual, or personal, he 
was totally destitute ; and his in- 
difference to female society, his 
passion for the sports of the field, 
the love of ribaldry and buffoonery, 
which he had caught from Arran, 
and the vile crew of sycophants 
with which he surrounded him, 
added to his odious habit of pro- 
fane swearing, contracted proba- 
bly in the same society, gave to his 
manners a decided stamp of coarse- 
ness and vulgarity. 

“ James's first act, on entering 
his newly acquired kingdom, was 
to commit to prison a seminary 
priest, who delivered him a peti- 
tion from the catholics. His se- 
cond was, to hang a cut-purse 
taken in the fact, without the for- 
mality ofa.trial by jury. ‘ No re- 
sistance, it is said, ‘ was made 
‘ on any part to this needless vio- 
‘ lation of the laws of England, and 
‘ of the first principles of all civilized 
‘ government ; but it appears to 
‘have made a deep impression.’ 
‘ I hear our new king hath hanged 
one man before he was tried,’ 
writes sir John Harrington; ‘ ’tis 
strangely done ; now, if the wind 
bloweth thus, why may not a man 
be tried before he hath offended ?’ 
In the course of the royal progress 
to the metropolis, his majesty 
passed in state to master Oliver 
Cromwell's house, where his .ma- 
jesty and all his followers, with all 
comers whatsoever, had such en- 
tertainment as the like had not 
been seen in “any place before, 
since his first setting forward out 
of Scotland. There was such 
plenty and variety of meats, such 
diversity of wines, and those not 
rifl-ruff, but ever the best of the 
kind, and the cellars open at any 
man’s pleasure. And if it were so 
common with wine, there is little 
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question but the butteries for beer 
and ale were more common, —— 
As this bounty was held back to 
none within the house, so, for such 
poor people as would not press 
in, there were open beer-houses 
erected, wherein there was no 
want of bread and beef for the 
comfort of the poorest creatures, 
Neither was this provision for the 
little time of his majesty’s stay; 
but it was made ready fourteen 
days, and after his highness’s de- 
poses distributed to as many as 
ad mind for it.’ The personage 
by whom James was received with 
this magnificence of hospitality, 
was a loyal and jovial gentleman 
who lived high, spent the greater 
part of his estate, and died the 
oldest knight in England, one and 
fifty years afterwards, during the 
protectorate of his nephew and 
godson, of whom he never deigned 
to beg a favour. Besides all his 
good and costly cheer, master 
Cromwell at parting presented the 
king with many gifts ; as, a large 
gold cup, fine horses, deep- 
mouthed hounds, and hawks of 
excellent wing; he likewise di- 
vided fifty pounds amongst his 
officers. Horses richly caparison- 
ed were presented to James by 
others of his loyal entertainers.” 
We have an animated descrip- 
tion of the rng egg most 
gratifying to the king, in 
which bis courtiers lavuhed their 
treasures for the amusement of his 
ood cousin, the king of Denmark, 
rom the pen of the sarcastic sit 
John Harrington. He describes 


his reception at Theobald’s, at that 
time the seat of the earl of Salis- 
bury. 

‘In compliance with your ask- 
ing, now shall you accept my poor 


account of rich doings. I came 
here 
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here a day or two before the 
Danish king came, and from the 
day he did come until this hour, I 
have been well-nigh overwhelmed 
with carousal and sports of all 
kinds. ‘The sports began each 
day in such manner, and such sort, 
as had well-nigh persuaded me of 
Mahomet’s paradise. We had 
women, and indeed wine too, of 
such plenty as would have asto- 
tished poe sober beholder. Our 
feasts were magnificent, and the 
two royal guests did most lovingly 
embrace each other at table. I 
think the Dane hath strangel 
wrought on our good English 
nobles; for those whom I never 
could get to taste good liquor, now 
follow the fashion and wallow in 
beastly delights. The ladies aban- 
don their sobriety, and are seen to 
roll about in intoxication. In 

sooth, the parliament did 
kindly to provide his majesty so 
seasonably with money, for there 
hath been no lack of good living ; 
shows, sights and banquetings from 
morn to eve. 

“One day a great feast was 
held, and after dinner, the repre- 
sentation of Solomon, his temple, 
and the coming of the queen of 
Sheba, was made, or, I may better 
say, was meant to have been made, 
before their majesties, by device of 
the earl of Salisbury and others. 
But, alas! as all earthly things do 
fail to poor mortals in enjoyment, 
so did prove our presentment here- 
of. The lady who did play the 
queen’s part, did carry most pre- 
cious gifts to both their majesties, 
but, forgetting the steps arising to 
the canopy, overset her caskets 
into his Danish majesty’s lap, and 
fell at his feet, though I rather 

it was in his face. Much 
was the hurry and confusion ; 
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cloths and napkins were at hand 


to make all clean. His majest 
then got up, and would dance wit 
the queen of Sheba; but he fell 
down and humbled himself before 
her, and was carried to an inner 
chamber and laid on a bed of state ; 
which was not a little defiled with 
the presents of the queen which 
had been bestowed on his gar- 
ments ; such as wine, cream, be- 
verage, cakes, spices, and other 
good matters. ‘The entertainment 
and show went forward, and most 
of the presenters went backward, 
or fell down; wine did so occupy 
their upper chambers. Now did 
appear in rich dresses, Faith, 
ope, and Charity: Hope did 
essay to speak, but wine rendered 
her endeavours so feeble that she 
withdrew, and hoped the kin 
would excuse her brevity; Fait 
was then alone, for I am certain 
she was not joined with good 
works, and left the court in a 
staggering condition; Charity 
came to the king’s feet, and seem- 
ed to cover the multitude of sins 
her sisters had committed; in 
some sort she made obeisance and 
brought gifts, but said she would 
return home again, as there was 
no gift which heaven had not al- 
ready given his majesty. She 
then returned to Faith and Hope, 
who were both sick in the 
lower hall. Next came Victory in 
bright armour, and by a strange 
medley of versification, did endea-- 
vour to make suit to the king.. 
But Victory did not or long 5 
for, after much lamentable utter- 





ance, she was led away, like a silly 
captive, and laid to sleep in the 
outer steps of the ante-chamber. 
Now Peace did make entry, and’ 
strive to get foremost to the king; 


but I grieve to tell how great 
wrath 
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wrath she did discover unto those 
ofher attendants ; and, much con- 
trary to her semblance, most rude- 
ly made war with her olive branch, 
and laid on the pates of those who 
did oppose her coming. 

‘‘] have much marvelled at these 
strange pageantrics, and they do 
bring to my remembrance what 
passed of this sort in our queen’s 
days; of which 1 was sometimes 
an humble presenter and assistant ; 
but | did ne'er see such lack of 
good order, discretion, and so- 
briety, as | have now done. 

~* T have passed much time in 
seeing the royal sports of hunting 
and hawking, where the manners 
were such as made me devise the 
beasts were pursuing the sober 
creation, and not man in quest of 
exercise or food. I will now in 
good sooth declare to you, who 
will not blab, that the gunpowder 
fright is got out of all our heads, 
and we are going on hereabouts 
as if the devil was contriving every 
man should blow up himself, by 
wild riot, excess, and devastation 
of time and temperance. 

“ The great ladies go well 
masked, and indeed it be the only 
show of their modesty to conceal 
their countenance; but, alack, 
they meet with such countenance 
to uphold their strange doings, that 
I marvel not at aught that happens. 
The lord of the mansion is over- 
whelmed in preparations at Theo- 
bald’s, and doth marvellously 
please both kings with good meat, 
good drink, and good speeches. 
I do often say, but not aloud, that 
the Danes have again conquered 
the Britons; for I see no man, or 
woman either, that can now com- 
mand himself or herself. I wish I 
was at home: ‘ O rus, quando te 
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aspwiam?’ —And I will before 
prince Vaudemont cometh. 

“1 hear the uniting the king. 
doms is now at hand; when the 
parliament is held, more will be 
done in this matter. Bacon is to 
manage all this affair, as who can 
better do these state jobs. —— If 
you would wish to see how folly 
doth grow, come up quickly; 
otherwise stay where you are, and 
meditate on the future mischiefs of 
those our posterity, who shall learn 
the good lessons and examples 
held forth in these days.” 

It was about the year 1606, that 
Robert Carr (or Ker) had the good 
fortune to break his leg in the 
presence of James. In the act of 
dismounting his horse, to present 
to the monarch the shield and de- 
vice of the nobleman who had se- 
lected him as his page, the animal 
started and threw him. James, 
who had already been captivated 
by his graces, was filled with grief 
at the accident; he ordered his 
own surgeons to attend to him, 
and after the tilting, visited the 
sufferer in person. He conde- 
scended afterwards to become not 
only his patron but his school- 
master. On Christmaseve, 1607, 
the young Scotchman was knight- 
ed and sworn a gentleman of the 
bed-chamber. The ‘ royal frenzy’ 
was at its height when lord Thomas 
Howard wrote to sir John Har- 
rington in the following terms :— 

‘* Robert Carr is now most 
likely to win the prince’s affection, 
and doth it wonderously in a little 
time. The prince leaneth on his 
arm, pinches his cheek, smoothes 
his ruffled ent, and, when he 


looketh at Car, directeth discourse 
to divers others. This young man 


doth much study all art and de- 
vice 5 
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vice; he hath changed his tailors 
and tiremen many times, and all to 
please the prince, who laugheth 
at the long-grown fashion of our 
young courtiers, and wisheth for 
change every day. 

“ You have lived to see the 
trim of old times, and what pass- 
ed in the queen’s days. These 
things are no more the same. 
Your queen did talk of her sub- 
jects’ love and good affections, and 
in good truth she aimed well ; 
our king talketh too of his sub- 
jects fear and subjection, and 
herein I think he doth well too, 
as long as it holdeth good. Carr 
hath all the favours, as I told you 
before. The king teacheth him 
Latin every morning, and I think 
some one should teach him Eng- 
lish too; for as he is a Scottish 
lad, he hath much need of better 
language. The king doth much 
covet his presence; the ladies too 
are not behind hand im their ad- 
miration; for I tell you, good 
knight, this fellow is straight- 
limbed, well-favored, strong- 
shouldered and  smooth-faced, 
with some sort of cunning and 
show of modesty; though G— 
wot, he well knoweth when to 
show his impudence. You are 
not young, you are not handsome, 
you are not finely; and yet will you 
come to court and think to be well 
favored ? Why, I say again, good 
knight, that your learning may 
somewhat prove worthy hereunto, 
your Latin and your Greek, your 
Italian and your Spanish tongues, 
per witand discretion, may be well 
ooked unto for a time, as strang- 
ers at such a place ; but these are 
not the things men live by now- 
a-days. Wall you say, the moon 
shineth all the. summer ? that the 
stars are bright jewels fit for Carr's 
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ears’ that the roan jennet sur- 
passeth Bucephalus, and. is wor- 
thy to be bestridden by Alexan- 
der? that his eyes are fre, his tail 
is Berenice’s locks, and a few 
more such fancies worthy your 
noticing ? Your lady is virtuous, 
and somewhat of a good house- 
wife; has lived in a court in her 
time, and I believe you may ven- 
ture her forth again: but I know 
those would not so quietly rest 
were Carr to leer on their wives, 
as some do perceive, yea, and 
like it well too they should be so 
noticed. If any mischance be to 
be wished, ‘tis breaking a leg in 
the king’s presence, for this fel- 
low owes all his favour to that 
bout; I think he hath better rea- 
son to speak well of his own 
horse than the king’s roan jennet. 
We are almost worn out in our 
endeavours to keep pace with this 
fellow in his duty and labour to 
gain favour, but all in vain ; where 
it endeth I cannot guess, but 
honors are talked of speedily for 
him.” 

“ James was at Theobald’s when 
the news of his son’s death was 
brought to him. 

“ He received the melancholy 
intelligence with great insensibili- 
ty, After a very short interval, 
all persons were prohibited from 
approaching the royal presence in 
the garb of mourning, and special 
orders were given that the pre- 
parations for the Christmas fes- 
tivities should proceed without in- 
terruption. Three days only af- 
ter the prince’s death, viscount 
Rochester, who was now regard- 
ed as minister as well as favourite, 
wrote to Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
the ambassador to France, to re- 
commence, in the name of prince 
Charles, the marriage treaty be- 

qun 
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gun for his brother ; but a sense of 
decency withheld Edmonds from 
immediate compliance with these 
strange directions. Richard, earl 
of Dorset, writing to the same am- 
bassador on Nov. 23, has the 
following strong passage relative 
to the behaviour which he wit- 
nessed on this occasion. ‘ That 
our rising sun is set ere scarcely 
he had shone, and that with him 
all our glory lies buried, you know 
and do lament as well as we ; 
and better than some do, and more 
truly, or else you are not a man, 
and sensible of this kingdom's 
loss.”” 

The year 1617 is distinguished 
by a royal visit to Scotland, which 
was followed by the publication of 
the Book of Sports. The circum- 
stances which led to this obnoxi- 
ous measure, are thus detailed by 
the author. 

“ During the king’s journey 
back from Scotland, which he 
converted into a hunting pro- 
gress of several weeks, the ob- 
servations which he had occasion 
to make on the temper of the peo- 
ple in the north of England, and 
particularly in Lancashire,  se- 
conded by a petition from the in- 
habitants of that county, suggest- 
ed to him a measure pregnant 
with future mischiefs to the house 
of Stuart. This was the publica- 
tion of a “declaration to en- 
courage recreations and sports on 
the Lord’s Day ;” commonly call- 
ed the Book of Sports. The in- 
dulgence was a large one, com- 
paeens PR snags , archery, 
eaping, vaulting, May - games, 
Whitsunales, morrice Snare and 
setting up of Maypoles ; bull and 
bear baiting, interludes and bowls 
being alone prohibited of the di- 
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versions permitted on other days 
It was however provided, that 
these recreations should be held 
at such hours as not to interfere 
with divine service, and that the 
should be allowed te such per- 
sons only as had performed the 
religious duties of the day at 
their own parish churches. 

“The people of Lancashire, 
a catholics, embraced with 
joy the permission to return to 
their ancient recreations, some of 
which were closely connected 
with the observances of the old 
religion; and the declaration 
seems to have been read without 
scruple in the parish churches of 
that county. On the other hand, 
it was regarded with horror by the 
puritanical clergy, and indeed by 
all but a high-church _ party, 
throughout the rest of the king- 
dom ; and Wilson states, that the 
king’s design of causing it to be 
published in all the parish churches 
of the kingdom, was quashed by 
the primate’s positive refusal to 
read it in his own church of Croy- 
don.” 

We conclude our extracts bya 
part of the fair biographer’s cha- 
racter of James. 

“It is agreed by all writers, 
that a monarch has seldom quit- 
ted the world less deplored by his 
subjects than JamesI.; his de- 
tractors ascribe this insensibility 
to his demerits, his panegyrists to 
the ingratitude of human nature ; 
more impartial estimators may be 
inclined to compromise the differ- 
ence, by saying, that the intentions 
of this prince were better than his 
performance ; and that the peo- 
ple, who suffered by his errors of 
judgment, were little inclined to 
accept, in so important a concern 
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as the good government of the 
ory + the will for the deed. 
“The praise of wisdom so 
profusely lavished yom this so- 
vereign during his lifetime, a 
s, to those who study only the 
ublic history of his flan pecu- 
iarly and eminently inapplicable. 
In England, he never succeeded 
ina single favourite object of his 
policy; and both his objects 
themselves and his modes of pur- 
suing them were so repugnant to 
the feelings and judgments of ‘his 
subjects, that he lost, in the vain 
pursuit of them that, "for which no 
success could have indemnified 
him,—the general esteem and at- 
tachment. Yet to speculative 
wisdom the monarch might ad- 
vance some plausible pretensions : 
it is true, that in his writings and 
speeches there is much bad logic, 
and that he sometimes avails him- 
self of arguments which might 
with more effect be turned against 
him; they are also blemished by 
many levities, indiscretions, and 
‘even indecorums of expression, 
and by the quaintness soe pedan- 
try which were the vices of the 
age; but they still exhibit marks 
of acuteness, of reflection, and of 
a kind of talent. No one was 
more skilful in starting objections 
and foreseeing dangers and diffi- 
culties; and the event gave, in 
some instances, a character of pro- 
phetic truth to his warnings, 
which must have been the result 
of genuine sagacity. In the ar- 
guments which he loved to hold 
with the scholars and divines who 
attended him at his meals, he of- 
ten excited unaffected admiration ; 
for his learning on the favourite 
topics of the time was considera- 
ble, his memory ready, his expres- 
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sion fluent ; his replies were often 


happy, and ‘his doubts and ques- 
tions pertinent and well me 1 





3.— The Travels of Theodore 
Ducas, in various Couniries of 
Europe, at the revival of Let- 
ters and Art. Edited by 
Charles Mills, Esq. 


There are some characters, in 
whom, in spite of distance of time 
and of familiarity with their names 
and histories, we feel. a constant in- 
terest; and of whom we can read 
— and again, with an awaken- 

and new emotion. This arises 
partly from the individuals them- 
selves, whose striking peculiari- 
ties render them worthy of the 
most marked attention, or from 
the age in which they lived, and 
whose character or whose des- 
tiny they seem to have influenced. 
Their personal history is in se 
the history of the times in whic 
they lived, as they were the cen- 
tres round which all the principal 
events that concerned mankind 
revolved ; or if they did not ac- 
quire so great an elevation, so 
transcendant an influence, they 
were perhaps pre-eminent in the 
art or science to which they were 
devoted, and in the place which 
they inhabited. Such is very 
much the case with many, whose 
names occur in the work before us. 

“Theodore Lascaris, a noble 
Greek, fled to Italy from the 
sack of Constantinople by the 
Turks. His son John flourished 


under the protection of Lorenzo 


de Medici, surnamed the Magnifi- 
cent, and when Giovanni assum- 
ed the triple crown as Leo X., re- 

paired 
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paired to Rome to superintend a 
well-concerted scheme for in- 
vigorating the prevailing taste for 
ancient literature. In promoting 
this plan, a sort of college of ten 
young Greeks was formed under 
is auspices: among these was 
the author of this original work, 
Theodore Ducas, a Candian, 
(such is the author’s assumed cha- 
racter,) who arrived at Rome in 
January 1514, being then four- 
teen years of age. Applying 
himself to study, he acquired the 
Latin language and several of the 
vernacular idioms of Europe; 
made himself critically master of 
the dialects of ancient Greece; 
and stored his mind with the his- 
tory and philosophy of antiquity. 
When about twenty-two years 
old, the pope granted him a liberal 
pension to be expended in travel, 
and he set out with the avowed 
intention of marking the state of 
literature and the arts in various 
parts in the west. This pursuit 
occupied him forty years ; and on 
again taking up his residence in 
Rome, he thus declares his ob- 
ject: 

‘I purpose to waste the little 
remainder of my lamp of life in 
embodying those recollections, 
which are now my only solace. 
If the account of my travels 
should ever be obtruded on the 
eandour of the world, I can hope 
for no readers among’ politicians 
or satirists, for I shall not treat of 
military or civil history. Nor 
will he who quits his native land 
to indulge the vague euriosity of 
restless indolence find my volumes 
substitutes for personal direction 
ote exterior wonders of cities. 

e curiosity of every traveller 
will be directed the eotantitche 
ed associations of his mind; and, 


indeed, among the various sub. 
jects of regard, one pursuit js 
generally sufficient for the atten- 
tion of an individual. I do not 
presume to be able to study man 
and nature too. I have beep 
chiefly interested in viewing the 
literary aspect of Europe; for | 
am one of that nation which, in 
ages past, obtained the palm of 
science, and which, even in these 
days of her servitade, has formed 
many of the features of the intel- 
lectual character of the western 
nations. Next to the delight of 
living in the days of the Grecian 
sages, no man of letters would 
wish to breathe any other air, than 
that which gives life to the li- 
terary heroes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 1 shall recount, then, what 
J have seen, and heard, and read, 
relative to the revival of learning 
and art in Europe. Without con- 
fining myself to the details of my 
journal, and yet adhering gene- 
rally to the course of my travels, 
I shall methodize my knowledge, 
and relate, at particular places, 
all that I observed, or have since 
collected, of persons and sub- 
jects.” 

The account which Ducas has 
given of Leo is prefaced by a 
view of the early state of letters 
in Europe, and especially the dis- 
covery of the classical writers, 
when Catullus was found ~ a 

ary, Quintillian immured 
fith, in the abbey of St. Gal, and 
the Argonautica of Valerius Flac- 
cus, Vitruvius, and Priscian in the 
dungeon of a tower. The sketch 
of Leo is as follows:— 

“No man possessed more ele- 

scholarship than Leo X. 
The habits of his education led 
him to prefer the classics to the 


fathers; and as he was more 4 
Meceenas 
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Meceenas than a bishop, the opi- 
nion of the world was paortin ~ 
formed, that profane literature 
shared an undue portion of his 
patronage. Doubtless, the quali- 

of his mind influenced his con- 
duct; but it is equally true, that 
learned theologians and lawyers 
were cherished by him. Many 
men of genius found in Leo an 
affectionate and generous patron ; 
and I wish that his deportment in 
the literary world had always been 
so judicious as to warrant the 
opinion, that his love of inteliec- 
tual ability was a passion that 
dwelt in his mind in purity and 
singleness of feeling: but Arios- 
to, who ranks with Dante and 
Petrarca, was contemptuously 
slighted by him; and the genius 
of Michelangiolo was suffered to 
lie waste in some Florentine stone 
quarries. Nor did Lionardo da 
Vinci enjoy any larger share of 
pips patronage. Leo befriended 
aolo Govio and Pietro Aretino, 
mdeed ; men who were as detest- 
able for the immorality of their 
lives, as for the venality of their 
pens. The latter writer, however, 
sometimes recorded facts ; and 
much do I regret, that my duty to 
truth compels me to point out the 
shades in Leo’s character. It was 
difficult to judge, Aretino said, 
whether the merit of the learned, 
or the tricks of buffoons, afforded 
most delight to the pope. The 
deformities and vices, the negli- 
gences and errors of men, were 
made a matter. of mirth. Even 
idiotcy was laughed at. I cannot 
commend the taste of Leo on this 
subject, although the Greeks and 
Romans, with Aristotle and Cice- 
ro at their head, used to place 
personal defects within the region 
of ridicule. To the extempora- 
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neous poetry of Andrea de Mara 
the wisest men might have listen- 
ed ; but what polished mind could 
take delight in crowning Querno 
of Monopoli with a wreath of cab- 
bage and laurel, in seeing him eat 
to excess, and hearing the wretch- 
ed fool recite his doggerel 
rhymes ? - - - - 

“ The social hours of the 
were as little distinguished for 
apostolical simplicity, as for phi- 
losophical wisdom. Leo was as 
sumptuous in his feasts as osten- 
tatious in his literary patronage. 
His table was more splendid than 
that of any preceding pontiff. 
A judge of wines and sauces was 
always a welcome guest. While 
in Italy, after Leo’s death, I often 
met with persons who had lived 
at the pontifical table. 1 was 
amused at hearing their expres- 
sions of admiration of Leo, and 
of contempt of his successor. 
The simplicity of Hadrian was 
called meanness. That unosten- 
tatious pope found that the trea- 
sury had been ruined by the pro- 
digal Leo: economy in every 
branch of expense was used bythe 
pontiff, and the tribe of dismissed 

rasites vented their rage in ca- 
umny. They even satirized’ Ha- 
drian’s German taste, which pre- 
ferred beer to wine. In Leo’s im- 
perial establishment there were 
an hundred gentlemen, whose sole 
duty it was to attend him occa- 
sionally oa horseback. Hadrian 
made the sign of the cross when 
he heard of this instance of os- 
tentation, and immediately reduc- 
ed the number to twelve. He 
would have been contented with 
fewer; but it was necessary to 
preserve some superiority over the 
cardinals. 

“The only elegant relaxation 

of 
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of Leo was in music. He was 
himself a good musician, and 
used the great power of his sta- 
tion in encouraging the science. 
He promoted some men in the 
church, solely on account of the 
improvements which they made in 
the choral service. But his fa- 
vourite amusement was the chase. 
The affairs of the Papacy often 
were suspended for several days 
together, on account of his exces- 
sive devotion to this description 
of pleasure. The man who threw 
any interruption in the way of the 
chase was never pardoned. The 
close of a successful day of hunt- 
ing was the best time to solicit the 
pope. In many other parts of his 
conduct he was unclerical. By 
his command, the Mandragola of 
Machiavelli, and other comedies, 
licentious and impious, were act- 
ed in the Vatican, for the amuse- 
ment of himself and the cardinals. 
In his mode of performing the 
church service, so far from being 
the thirteenth apostle, as my 
learned countryman, Arsenius, 
called him, he often scandalized 
the orthodox. He was so little 
impressed with the sacredness of 
prayer, that he could put on his 
slippers and receive the crosier in 
the midst of the service ; and yet, 
on occasions of particular solemni- 
ty, he was able to assume a grace 
and majesty of manner, that well 
accorded with the pomp of Roman 
Catholic worship. 

“ But I will dwell no longer 
upon these shades in the charac- 
ter of Leo. It is more gratifying 
to regard him as the friend of let- 
ters; and although I cannot, with 
the flatterers at the Vatican, con- 
sider him as the reviver of sci- 
ence, yet, after all the exceptions 
that may be made on account of 


his partialities, he will ever be re- 
vered as having sustained the |i. 
terary reputation of Italy, and 
given fresh zeal to that ardour for 
knowledge which had for some 
ages been spreading over Europe.” 
He thus Spethe of the Vatican : 
“ There has been in all ages a 
library attached to the papacy. 
Its size and consequence many 
centuries ago, I cannot find men- 
tioned in any ecclesiastical writer. 
It moved with the ive to Avig- 
non, and afterwards returned to 
Rome. It always maintained a 
respectable superiority over the 
other libraries of the holy city. 
Pope Nicholas V. ssetacially en- 
larged it, for he employed his 
nuncios in countries where the 
Roman see was paramount, and 
even in Greece, not so much to 
extend the authority and add to 
the pecuniary wealth, as to in- 
crease the intellectual power and 
the literary riches of Rome. ‘His 
immediate successors were not 
men of learning, and therefore 
the library was disregarded. The 
glory of pursuing the idea of, Ni- 
cholas was reserved for Sixtus 
IV., who collected books from all 
uarters; appointed Bartolomeo 
latina, a man of sound learning, 
their keeper ; built the Vatican 
library for their reception; and 
opened the treasures to the free 
access of the public. Before this 
time, the pontifical manuscripts 
had been kept in the palace of 
the Lateran. The papal collec- 
tion, thenceforth called the library 
of the Vatican, became famous 
as the most splendid and valuable 
literary institution in Italy. The 
successors of Sixtus IV., particu- 
larly Julius II. and Leo X., annu- 
ally appropriated large sums for 


the purchase of manuscripts and 
printed 
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printed books. The Vatican is 
the mirror of publictaste. In 
former ages, works on law and 
theology were its distinctions ; 
but when Greek and Roman lore 
was studied with a scientific rage, 
choice fragments of classical au- 
thors were collected from various 
and remote quarters, and Rome 
became once more the depository 
of ancient learning. The library 
was stationary in the time of Ha- 
drian ; but, in the sack of Rome, 
during the pontificate of Clement 
VII., many of the books were 
burnt and destroyed by the bar- 
berian invaders. The glories of 
the Vatican revived when Paul III. 
was made pope.. 

“ The ea of the books and 
the direction of the copying of 
manuscripts is divided between 
an officer called Custode, or 
keeper, and the Biblioticario, or 
librarian. Among the keepers of 
the Vatican in my time, I recol- 
lect none whose history is interest- 
ing to literature. They were all 
men of respectable classical at- 
tainments, and well skilled in the 
titles of books. But of the li- 
brarians, many were men of ta- 
lents, as well as of philological 
and bibliographical learning.” 

And of the Academy at Rome 
he thus speaks : 

“ The members were young, 
and from their enthusiastic love 
for antiquities, they renounced 
their baptismal and family names, 
and took titles from classical sub- 
jects; a custom very prevalent 
now, but which, on account of its 
vanity, has been frequently ridi- 
culed by the judicious. Giulio 
was the president of the academy, 
and he chose for his designation 
the words Pomponius Leetus. His 
house stood on the Quirinal. Pla- 
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tina, the librarian of the Vatican, 
had bequeathed it to him, with 
the laurel trees from whose 
branches he had made poetic 
crowns. The house was orna- 
mented in every part with frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture and 
statuary. The academy was well 
nigh ruined by pope Paul II. 
That pontiff fancied that the young 
Academicians were conspirators 
and heretics. He cast into pri- 
son all those whom he could 
seize, and he endeavoured to ex- 
tract from them, by the torture, 
confessions of crime; but they 
avowed nothing. At the time of 
this act of tyranny, Pomponius 
was at Venice. The pope caused 
him to be dragged thence in chains 
to Rome, and to suffer the torture 
like his associates. But the pre- 
sident did not disgrace the virtue 
which the Academicians had dis- 
played. The pope gave up the 
accusation of conspiracy; and, 
as if acquittal from one crime 
was proof of the existence of an- 
other, he charged them with heresy. 
But the champions of orthodoxy, 
who ae them, were com- 
pelled to declare that they were 
sound Catholics. — ne 
to pride than truth, the 
me not avow the jnjustion of 
his suspicions.. He confined the 
objects of his prejudice for some 
months, and published a decree, 
in which, as if to show that foll 
is the end of passion, he orde 
that every one should be account- 
ed a heretic who should pronounce, 
whether seriously or in jest, the 
word Academy. Sixtus IV., his 
successor in the papacy, permitted 
Pomponius Leetus to resume his 
professorship, and to collect again 
the sca Academicians.” 


The following will be read with 
interest 
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interest, as containing a just and 
striking description of one of the 
great masters in pamting : 

“ On the professional merits of 
Bonarruoti, | can offer no obser- 
vations that are new or remarka- 
ble, for his genius is acknowledged 
and his characteristics are known. 
The world has many kings, but 
only one Michelangiolo, as Pietro 
Aretino, with more than his ac- 
customed attention to truth, used 
to say, ‘ Jl mondo ha molti re, ed 
un solo Michelangiolo.” The su- 
periority of the artist does not « 
ae in the works of the chisel, for 

ne as are the Moses at the sepul- 
chre of Julius II. and the Christ in 
the church of Santa Maria Sopra 
Minerva, the antique statues still 
remain the wonder of the art. The 
mildness, tenderness, and repose 
in the Pietd, are what sculpture 
never excelled, and it is regarding 
this group more than his grander 
forms, that Michelangiolo can be 
mentioned with honour in com- 
pany with the ancients. He has 
finished but few of the works in 
sculpture which he commenced, 
for in his own judgment he perpe- 
tually failed in expressing his ideas. 
The imperfect busts of Brutus, and 
of a female face, are shown at Flo- 
rence as proofs of his genius and 
modesty. I have seen also at 
Rome many other ae ae sta- 
tues by him, particularly a fine 
group of the Descent from the 
Cross. Nor could he overcome 
the severity of his own criticisms 
when he attempted to restore the 
arm of the Laocoon. His friends 
talk with pride and wonder of the 
amiable humility of his mind. He 
has lately been shown a drawing 
made by him while a scholar of 
Ghirlandalo, and his comment upon 
it was, that he knew his art better 
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when he was a youth than he did 
then. ‘I still go to school to im. 
prove myself,’ was his remark to 
the cardinal Farnese, who express. 
ed surprise at seeing him, when 
more than eighty years of age, 
view with a student’s eye the walls 
of the Coliseum. The genius of 
Michelangiolo appears in much of 
the architecture of modern Rome. 
But it is in the paintings in the 
Sistine chapel that his powers are 
most strikingly displayed. It is 
there that he shineh as a master in 
the epic of painting, and stands 
forth as the Homer of his art. He 
has filled his world with people of 
a race superior to ours; not with 
mere exaggerations of the human 
form, but beings whose grandeur 
is more expressive than all indivi- 
dual peculiarities of character. He 
has touched every part of nature. 
I have found my mind expand into 
sublimity on contemplating the 
personification of the Supreme 
Being, in the centre of the Sistine 
chapel, and I thought there was 
more than mortal elegance and 
grace in the person of Eve turning 
herself in grateful adoration to the 
Author of her being. In colour: 
ing, Michelangiolo knows, but has 
seldom practised, the theory of 
chiaroscuro. A simple force and 
relief produce his distinguishing 
breadth of manner. He is often 
capricious and eccentric in his de- 
sign, and ostentatious of his ana- 
tomical knowledge in execution, 
particularly in the Last Judgment; 
and, as Dante frequently appears 
more a lecturer than a poet, 80 
Bonarruoti occasionally seems ra- 
ther an anatomist than a ‘res 
Perhaps the most indefensible point 


in Michelangiolo’s style is his mix- 
tureof sacred and profane matters, 


the anvels of the Apocalypse, with 
the 
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the ferryman of Acheron; Christ 
and Minos as jadges. Satire, too, 
was not thought inconsistent with 
the terrors of the last day, and the 
artist has represented in the per- 
son of Minos the master of the ce- 
remonies of the Papal court, who 
had censured the nudities of some 
of the figures. 

“The sublimity of idea which 
distinguishes Michelangiolo in his 
fresco paintings was nature’s gift. 
He has cultivated it by a diligent 
study of the antique. Nor has he 
neglected any means of expanding 
and invigorating his fancy. Dante 
was his favourite author, and 
many of that poet’s daring flights 
are painted on the walls of the 
Sistine chapel. Michelangiolo co- 
vered the margin of his folio copy 
of Dante with drawings of the 
principal subjects. But the book 
is unfortunately lost. He dis- 
played his admiration of his illus- 
trious countryman, by offering to 
erect a sarcophagus in the church 
of Santa Maria Nuova, in Florence, 
ifthe remains of that poet could 
be brought thither from Ferrara. 
The offer was declined by Pope 
leo X. But our zeal for the arts 
will be too violent, if we conclude 
that this refusal was dictated by 
contempt of Michelangiolo’s ge- 
nus. The Ravennese have al- 
ways been proud of possessing the 
ashes of Dante; and, powerful as 
were the Popes, they were in some 
cases obliged to defer to national 
opinions. 

“Though Michelangiolo is in 
general simple and affectionate, yet 
he is proud and irritable when the 
dignity of his art is insulted. Of 
this disposition, I have heard two 

ite anecdotes ; yet I cannot 
say that the conclusion of the first 
story is correspondent to its com- 
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mencement. In a moment of 
anger, at being refused admittance 
to Pope Julius II. on a subject of 
importance to art, he left 
Rome for Florence, desiring his 
servants to sell his furniture to the 
Jews. To the Papal letters for his 
return, the offended artist replied, 
‘that, if he was unworthy yester- 
day of his holiness’s esteem, he was 
still unworthy.’ The Pope then 
demanded his person from the go- 
vernment of Florence, promised 
him pardon and favour in case of 
his return, and imputed his error 
to the usual caprice and irritability 
of literary men, with which dispo- 
sitions Julius said he was well ac- 
quainted. Michelangiolo thought 
of quitting Italy altogether, and 
accepting some liberal offers from 
the Turkish emperor, to build a 
bridge from Constantinople to 
Pera. The Gonfaloniere of Flo- 
rence dreaded the danger of a war 
with so high-spirited and martial 
a pontiff as Julius II., and at 
length persuaded Bonarruoti to go 
in the sacred character of ambas- 
sador to the Pope, at a 
He went, and was introduced to 
his holiness, who said to him, with 
more anger than kindness in his 
tone of voice, ‘ You expected we 
should come to you, not you to 
us,’ alluding to the fact, that Bo- 
logna was nearer to Florence than 
to Rome. Michelangiolo was 
humble in language and in man- 
ner; and, inconsistently with the 
ride of character which he had 
itherto sustained, he acknow- 
ledged his error in being too sen- 
sible of what he considered ‘un- 
merited disgrace, and implored 
pardon. A courtier-bishop in at- 
tendance, who for once mistook 
the feeling in his master’s mind, 


ofticiously entreated pardon for the 
artist 
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artist on the ground of his igno- 
rance of the world. But the Pope 
was indignant at him for reviling 
a man of genius, and dismissed 
him from his presence. His holi- 
ness then blessed Michelangiolo, 
and took him into favour. 

* Pope Julius III. was com- 
pelled, by the rank and abilities of 
some enemies of the artist, to ap- 
point a commission for the purpose 
of enquiring into the state of the 
church of St. Peter’s. The sub- 
ject of the chief complaint was the 
want of light, particularly in a re- 
cess en for three chapels, 
and which was then illuminated 
only through three windows. The 
Pope stated the circumstance to 
Michelangiolo, and he replied, 
‘that he wished to hear the depu- 
ties.’ The Cardinal Marcellus 
said, pointing to himself and his 
companions, ‘ We are the deputies.’ 
Michelangiolo then observed, ‘ over 
those three windows I shall make 
three more.’ ‘ You never told us 
that,’ observed the cardinal. The 
artist indignantly rejoined, ‘ I am 
not, nor will I ever be, compelled 
to tell your eminence, or any one 
else, what I ought or what I intend 
todo. Your office is to furnish 
the necessary money for the build- 
ing of the church, to drive away 
thieves, and to leave the care of 
the architecture to me.’ ‘ Holy 
Father,’ said Michelangiolo, turn- 
ing to the Pope, ‘ where is my re- 
ward? If these vexations promote 
not my spiritual welfare, I lose my 
time and my labour.’ The Pope, 
who loved him, put his hands 

his shoulders, and replied, 
* Your reward is both now, and 
will be also in the world to 


come 
helangiolo has lived with 





“ Mic 
patriarchal simplicity of manners : 





he is generous to his friends, kind in 
manner, except to the presumptu- 
ously ignorant, and of a beneficent 
and tender disposition. Being a 
skilful mechanic, he prepared his 
own scaffolding for his first great 
work in the Sistine chapel, and li- 
berally gave the profits of the ma- 
chinery to the poor carpenter who 
executed his orders. He madea 
donation of two thousand crowns 
to his servant Urbino, to prevent 
the necessity of his seeking a new 
service in case of his master’s 
death. But the attendant died 
first. Michelangiolo, though more 
than eighty years of age, consoled 
his last. moments, and nothing can 
be more amiable than the manner 
in which he describes his loss. In 
a letter to a friend, he says, that, 
he who had in life made life va- 
luable to him, had in death taught 
him to die, not only without re 
gret, but with desire of death. 
‘ He was a most faithful servant 
to me for twenty-six years, and 
when I hoped to find him the staff 
and repose of my old age, he is 
taken from me, and there remains 
only the hope of seeing him in Pa- 
radise. That he is gone thither, 
God has shown to me by the tran- 


quillity of his death. The thoughts - 


of death did not distress him so 
much as the idea of leaving me in 
this treacherous world with 80 
many troubles about me.’ _ 
“Tt was on a morning in the 
early part of February 1563, that I 
recorded this amiable trait in the 
private history of Michelangiolo, 
and I was. musing on the age 
and worldly state of the artist, 
when the public news reached me 
that the scabject of my reflections 
was ill of a fever. I immediately 


went to his house, and I saw there 
the painter Daniello da vo 
Ww 
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who confirmed the rumour, adding 
the circumstance, that, by the de- 
sire of his friend, whose illness was 
regarded as alarming by himself, 
he had written to his nephew Lio- 
nardo Bonarruoti to hasten from 
Florence to Rome. Every suc- 
ceeding inquiry at the house 
heightened my fears that Michel- 
angiolo’s ~e of death would 
be verified, and one day, before his 
nephew could possibly have com- 
eted his journey, I learnt that 
the disorder had so suddenly and 
violently increased, that the ve- 
nerable artist, knowing the mo- 
ment of his dissolution was at 
hand, had called his friends to his 
bed-side, and in three brief sen- 
tences had expressed his final will. 
He commended his soul into the 
hands of God, he consigned his 
body to the earth, and he gave his 
rty to his relations, whom he 
exhorted in their passage through 
this life, to remember the suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ; and this re- 
ligious injunction formed the last 
words that he was heard to utter. 
On the 17th of February, Michel- 
angiolo expired : had he lived but 
a fortnight longer, his existence 
would have extended through 
eighty-nine years. The temper- 
ance of his habits, rather than any 
peculiar strength of constitution, 
preserved him through this long 
career. Though often rich, con- 
sidering his profession, yet he al- 
ways lived like a poor man, think- 
ing, as he says in one of his poems, 
that as the life of man is short, so 
his necessities are few. 


“ Che'l tempo é breve, el necegsario poco.” 


“On the third day after his death 
Ewent to the church of St. Apos- 
toli, and witnessed his funeral. 
” Berne was crowded within the 

822. 


walls, and the grief that was mark- 
ed in the countenances, or express- 
ed in the manner of the spectators, 
testified the sentiment that the loss 
was irreparable. I need not de- 
scribe the funeral solemnities, for 
they had nothing in them that was 
remarkable; but there was dee 
pathos in inclosing the body wi 

a robe of green velvet, the distine- 
tion of Florentine citizenship. The 
whole public and domestic life of 
the artist came at once before my. 
mind, when I beheld the character- 
istic vesture of his country serving 
for his grave-clothes. 

‘“* Notwithstanding these cere- 
monies in St. Apostoli, a foreign 
land was not destined to retain his 
relics, Lionardo Bonarruoti open- 
ed the tomb about a fortnight af- 
terwards, and secretly conveyed 
the remains to Florence, where he 
deposited them in the family se- 
pulchre in the church of Santa 
Croce—thus fulfilling the desire 
often expressed by Michelangiolo, 
that his bones should repose near 
those of his father.” 


+ 


4. — Sketches of the Character, 
Manners, and present Condi- 
tion of the Scottish Highlanders, 
with an Account of the Military 
Services of the Highland Reg- 
ments, By Colonel David Ste- 
wart. 


The first part of this work re- 
lates to the state of the country 
at various periods, apd the man- 
ners of its inhabitants: the second. 
contains. the history of the High- 
land regiments. It is replete with 
facts and amecdotes, respecting a 
portion of seciety which is encir- 
cled with a enone halo of ro- 


mantic 
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mantic interest, but of which we 
-have not often been able to obtain 
very authentic information. A few 
extracts will gratify. 

“In those times of strife and 
trouble, instances might be given 
of fidelity and unbroken faith that 
would filla volume. The follow- 
ing will show that this honourable 
feeling was common amongst the 
lowest and mostignorant. In the 
years 1746 and 1747, some of the 
gentlemen ‘ who had been out’ in 
the rebellion, were occasionally 
concealed in a deep woody den 
near my grandfather’s house. A 
poor half-witted creature, brought 
up about the house, was, along 
with many others, intrusted with 
the secret of their concealment, 
and employed in supplying them 
with necessaries. It was supposed 
that when the troops came round 
on their usual searches, they would 
not imagine that he could be in- 
trusted with so important a secret, 
and consequently no questions 
would be asked. One day two 
ladies, friends of the gentlemen, 
wishing to visit them in their cave, 
asked Jamie Forbes to show them 
the way. Seeing that they came 
from the house, and judging from 
their manner that they were Fiends, 
he did not object to their request, 
and walked away before them. 
When they had proceeded a short 
way, one of the ladies offered him 
five shillings. The instant he saw 
the money, he put his hands be- 
hind his back, and seemed to lose 
all recollection. ‘ He did not know 
what they wanted;—he never saw 
the —— and knew nothing 
of them,’ and turning away, walk- 
ed in quite a contrary direction. 
When questioned afterwards why 
he ran away from the ladies, he 
answered, that when they had of- 
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fered him such a sum, (five shil- 
lings was of some value sevent 
years ago, and would have bought 
two sheep in the highlands.) he 
suspected they had no good inten- 
tion, and that their fine clothes 
and fair words were meant to en- 
trap the gentlemen.” 

e strength of the principle of 
clanship is thus depicted :— 

‘* Alexander Macleod, from the 
isle of Skye, was some years ago 
seized with a fatal illness in Gle- 
norchy, where he died. When he 
found his end approaching, he 
earnestly requested that he might 
be buried in the burying-ground of 
the principal family of the district, 
as he was descended from one as 
ancient, warlike, and honourable; 
and that he would not die in peace 
if he thought his family would be 
dishonoured in his person, by be- 
ing buried in a mean and improper 
manner. Although his first re- 
quest could not be complied with, 
he was buried in a corner of the 
church-yard, where his grave is 
preserved in its original state by the 
venerable pastor of Glenorchy.” 


“The attachment and friend- 
ship of kindred, families, and 
clans, were confirmed by many 
ties. It has been an uniform prac- 
tice in the families of the Camp- 
bells of Melford, Duntroon, and 
Dunstaffnage, that, when the head 
of either family died, the chief 
mourners should be the two other 
lairds, one of whom supported the 
head to the grave, while the other 
walked before the corpse. In this 


manner friendship took the place 
of the nearest consanguinity ; for 
even the oldest sons of the 
ceased were not permitted to inter- 
fere with this arrangement. ! 
first progenitors of these families 


were 
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were three sons of the family of 
Argyle; who took this method of 

rving the friendship, and se- 
curing the support of their poste- 
rity to one another.” 

e following is a remarkable 
instance of the second sight, for 
which these regions are famed. 

“ Late in an autumnal evening, 
in the year 1773, the son of a 
neighbouring gentleman came to 
my father’s house. He and my 
mother were from home, but seve- 
ral friends were in the house. The 
young gentleman spoke little, and 
seemed in deep thought. Soon 
after he arrived, he enquired for a 
boy of the family, then about three 
years of age. When shown into 
the nursery, the nurse was trying 
on a pair of new shoes, and com- 
plaining that they did not fit. 
“They will fit him before he will 
have occasion for them,” said the 
young gentleman. This called 

rth the chidings of the nurse for 

icting evil to the child, who 
was stout and healthy. When he 
returned to the party he had left 
in the sitting-room, who had heard 
his observation on the shoes, they 
cautioned him to take care that the 
nurse did not derange his new ta- 
lent of the second sight, with some 
ironical congratulations on his pre- 
tended acquirement. This brought 
en an explanation, when he told 
them, that as he approached the 
end of a wooden bridge thrown 
across a stream a short distance 
from the house, he was soto 
to see a crowd of e passing 
the bridge. phe ap sah he 
observed a person carrying a small 
coffin, followed by about twenty 
—". all of his acquaintance, 

own father and mine being of 
the number, with a concourse of 
the country people. He did not 
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attempt to jom, but saw them turn 
off to the right in the direction of 
the church-yard, which they en- 
tered. He then proceeded on his 
intended visit, much impressed, 
from what he had seen, with a 
feeling of awe; and believing it to 
have been a representation of the 
death and funeral of a child of the 
family. In this apprehension he 
was more confirmed, as he knew 
my father was at Blair, and that 
he had left his own father at home 
an hour before. The whole re- 
ceived perfect confirmation in his 
mind by the sudden death of the 
boy the following night, and the 
consequent funeral, which was ex- 
actly like that before represented 
to his imagination. This gentle- 
man was not a HES sg seer. 
This was his first and his last 
vision; and, as he told me, it was 
sufficient. No reasoning or argu- 
ment could convince him that the 
appearance was an illusion. When 
a man of education and general 
knowledge of the world, as this 
gentleman was, became so be- 
wildered in his imaginations, and 
that even so late as the year 1773, 
it cannot be matter of surprise 
that the poetical enthusiasm of the 
highlanders, in their days of ro- 
mance and chivalry, should have 
predisposed them to credit wonders 
which so deeply interested them.” 


“In the year 1795, a serious 
disturbance broke out in Glasgow 
among the Breadalbane Fencibles, 
Several men having been confined 
and threatened with corporal 
punishment, considerable discon- 
tent and irritation were excited 
among their comrades, which in- 
creased to such violence, that, 
when some men were confined in 
the guard-house, a great ie 
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of the regiment rushed out and 
forcibly released the prisoners. 
This violation of military discipline 
was not to be passed over; and 
accordingly measures were taken 
to secure the ringleaders and bring 
them to punishment. But so many 
were equally concerned, that it 
was difficult to fix upon the proper 
subjects for punishment. And here 
was shown a trait of character 
worthy of a better cause, and 
which originated from a feeling 
alive to the disgrace of a degrad- 
ing punishment. The soldiers be- 
ing made sensible of the nature of 
their misconduct and the conse- 
quent punishment, four men volun- 
tarily offered themselves to stand 
trial, and suffer the sentence of 
the law, as an atonement for the 
whole. These men were accord- 
ng'y marched to Edinburgh castle, 
tried, and condemned to be shot. 
Three of them were afterwards 
reprieved, and the fourth was shot 
on Musselburgh sands. 

“* On the march to Edinburgh a 
circumstance occurred, the more 
worthy of notice, as it shows a 
strong principle of honour and 
fidelity to his word and to his 
officer in a common Highland sol- 
dier. 

“ One of the men stated to the 
officer commanding the party, that 
he knew what his fate would be, 
but that he had left business of 
the utmost importance to a friend 
in Glasgow, which he wished to 
transact before his death; that, as 
to himself, he was fully prepared 
to meet his fate; but, with regard 
to his friend, he could not die in 
peace unless the business was set- 
tled; and if the officer would suf- 
fer him to return to Glasgow, a 
few hours there would be sufficient; 
that he would join him before 
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he reached Edinburgh, and then 
march as a prisoner with the party, 
The soldier added, “ You have 
known me since I was a child; you 
know my country and kindred, and 
you may believe I shall never 
bring you to any blame by a breach 
of the promise I now make, to be 
with you in full time to be deliver- 
ed m the castle.” This was a 
startling proposal to the officer, 
who was a judicious humane man, 
and knew perfectly his risk and 
responsibility in yielding to such 
anextraordinary application. How- 
ever, his confidence was such that 
he complied with the request of 
the prisoner, who returned to Glas- 
gow at night, settled his business, 
and left the town before day-light, 
to redeem his pledge. He took a 
long circuit to avoid being seen, 
apprehended as a deserter, and 
sent back to Glasgow, as probably 
his account of his officer’s indul- 
gence would not have been credit- 
ed. In consequence of this cau- 
tion, and the lengthened march 
through woods and over hills by 
an unfrequented route, there was 
no appearance of him at the hour 
appointed. The perplexity of the 
ofhicer when he reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh may be 
easily imagined. He moved for- 
ward slowly, indeed, but no sol- 
dier appeared ; and unable'to de- 
lay any longer, he marched up to 
the castle, and as he was deliver- 
ing over the prisoners, but before 
any report was given in, Macmar- 
tin, the absent soldier, rushed in 
among his fellow prisoners, all pale 
with anxiety and fatigue, and 


breathless with apprehension of 
the consequences in whieh his de- 
lay might have involved his bene- 
factor. 


In whatever light the — 
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of the officer (my respectable friend 
Major Collin Campbell) may be 
considered, either by military men 
or others, in this memorable ex- 
emplification of the characteristic 
inciple of his countrymen, fide- 
ity to their word, it cannot but be 
wished that the soldier’s magna- 
nimous self-devotion had been 
taken as an atonement for his own 
misconduct and that of the whole. 
It was not from any additional 
guilt that the man who suffered 
was shot. It was determined that 
only one should suffer, and the 
four were ordered to draw lots. 
The fatal chance fell upon William 
Sutherland, who was executed ac- 
cordingly.” 

The account of Dr. Fergusson 
is well worthy of preservation. 

“ At this period the celebrated 
Dr. Adam Fergusson was chaplain 
to the Highland regiment. When 
the regiment was taking its ground 
on the morning of the battle (Fon- 
tenoy), Sir Robert Munro perceiv- 
ed the Chaplain in the ranks, and, 
with a friendly caution, told him 
there was no necessity for him to 
expose himself to danger, and that 
he ought to be out of the line of 
fire. Mr. Fergusson thanked Sir 
Robert for his friendly advice, but 
added, that on this occasion he 
had a duty which he was imperi- 
ously called upon to perform. Ac- 
cordingly, he continued with the 
regiment during the whole of the 
action, in the hottest of the fire, 
praying with the dying, attending 
to the wounded, and directing 
them to be carried to a place of 
safetv. By his fearless zeal, his 
intrepidity, and his friendship to- 
wards the soldiers, (several of 
whom had been his school-fellows 
at Dunkeld,) his amiable and 
cheerful manners, checking with 
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severity when necessary, mixing 
among them with ease and fami- 
liarity, and being as ready as any 
of them with a poem or heroic tale, 
he acquired an unbounded ascend- 
ancy over them. Such chaplains 
as Dr. Fergusson are rarely to be 
met with; but as many pious 
and exemplary clergymen may be 
procured, it is matter of regret, 
that this office has lately been dis- 
pensed with.” 

The following story illustrates 
the nature of that intercourse 
which subsisted between the higher 
and lower ranks of the highlanders, 
and which strengthened the in- 
fluence of the former, while it in- 
creased the respect and deference 
of the latter by the stability of the 
principle on which they felt them- 
selves to be supported. 

‘‘ When many of the officers 
were natives of, the mountains, 
they spoke in their own language 
to the men, who, in their turn, ad- 
dressed the officers with that easy 
but respectful familiarity and con- 
fidence which subsisted between 
the highland people and their su- 

riors. Another privilege of a 
bighlander of the old school was, 
that of remonstrating and counsel- 
ling when the case seemed to him 
to require it. In my time much of 
that which I have here described 
had disappeared. The men had 
acquired new habits from being in 
camps and barracks. However, 
many old soldiers retained their 
original manners, exhibiting much 
freedom and ease in their commu- 
nications with the officers. I join- 
ed the 42d be. wage toe Te 
very young r. 
hese, the cs ing officer, gave 
me a steady old ier, named 


William Fraser, as my servant 
perhaps as my adviser — 
I know 
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I know not that he had received 
any instructions on that point, but 
cleul Graham himself could not 
have been more frequent and at- 
tentive in his remonstrances and 
cautions with regard to my con- 
duct and duty, than my old sol- 
dier was, when he thought he had 
cause to rs ona These ad- 
monitions he always gave me in 
Gaelic, calling me by my christian 
name, with an allusion to the co- 
Jour of my hair, which was fair, or 
bane, never prefixing Mr. or ensign, 
except when he spoke in English. 
However contrary to the common 
rules, and however it might sur- 
prise those unaccustomed to the 
manners of the people, to hear a 
soldier or a servant calling his 
master simply by his name, my 
honest old monitor was one of the 
most respectful, as he was one of 
the most faithful, of servants.” 


5.—The Life of Ali Pacha, Vi- 
zier of Janina, §c. Lupton 
Relfe. 


This book is compounded of 
notices in the travels of Dr. Hol- 
land, Mr. Hobhouse, and others of 
our countrymen; and originally 
appeared in Paris by M. Beau- 
champ, from whose work this is 
substantially a translation, with 
various additions. The following 
tragic account is illustrative of the 
revengeful and merciless spirit of 
this celebrated individual : 

In one of the contests with the 
tribes of Tchormowo and Gardiki, 
“ Ali’s mother placed herself at the 
head of hertroops, and successfully 
resisted the attacks of her confe- 
derated enemies. But her success 
was temporary: she was destined 


to undergo the most dreadful cala- 
mities. The inhabitants of Gar- 
diki, a considerable town situated 
not far from Argyro-Castron, in 
the midst of the desert mountains 
of Liakuria, succeeded, in a noc- 
turnal excursion, in carrying off 
from Tepelini, Khamco, and her 
daughter Chainitza, who was then 
in all the * flower of youth and 
beauty’s pride.’ Ali escaped them: 
according to some writers, he was 
absent upon an expedition, while 
others attribute his good fortune 
to his being engaged at the cele- 
bration of a wedding. His mother 
and sister having been led in triumph 
to Gardiki, Khamco was accused 
of having poisoned her rival, and 
even of having assassinated her 
child, for the purpose of concen- 
trating all the rights of inheritance 
in Ali: she was then imprisoned 
with her daughter in a dungeon, 
whence they were brought out daily 
to suffer the brutal embraces of the 
— inhabitants: thus their 
ives seemed only — to them, 
that they might endure the extre- 
mity of suffering and of violence. 
The horror of their captivity ex- 
cited the compassion of a Bey of 
the family of Dosti, who had been 
called upon in turn to contribute 
totheir dishonour. This generous 
man, with the assistance of a few 
faithful servants, rescued them 
from their state of slavery and 
wretchedness, and brought them 
in safety to Tepelini. 
found Ali bursting with rage and 
indignation, engaged in uniting his 
forces for the purpose of flying to 


the rescue of his and his 
sister. The Gardikiotes, on per- 
ceiving the flight of their captives, 
pursued them with the utmost ex- 

dition ; but, failing in their ob- 


ject, returned home, and, upon en- 
tering 


There they - 
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tering the town, reduced to ashes 
the house of their deliverer. 

“In the opinion of the furious 
Ali, this stain on the honour of his 
family could only be effaced by 
blood. His thirst for vengeance 
was increased by all the itacies 
of his mother, and the unceasing 
lamentations of his sister, who in- 
herited all her parent’s qualities. 
Khamco constantly conjured her 
son to taste no repose till he had 
exterminated the guilty race; 
while Chainitza, in all her conver- 
sations with her brother, concluded 
by declaring, that she would never 
die in peace till she had stuffed 
the cushions of her apartment with 
the hair of the Gardikiote women. 
It will be seen, in the course of 
this history, that the vengeance 
of these female furies was not 
glutted till after a lapse of forty 
years; but, though fate, it was 
terrible.” 

The conclusion of this tragedy 
is thus afterwards narrated. 

About the year 1787, “ a violent 
dropsy had attacked his mother, 
Khamco, who, feeling the approach 
of death, dispatched courier after 
courier to her son, that she might 
have the consolation of seeing him 
in her last moments. Notwith- 
standing the utmost expedition, 
Ali arrived too late: his mother 
had been dead an hour, and he 
could only bedew her inanimate 
remains with the precious tears of 
the truest filial affection. Upon 
her will being read, which required 
him, as well as his sister Chainitza, 
to exterminate the inhabitants of 
Tchormowo, by whem they had 
both been so brutally outraged, 
Ali, clasping the hands of his sister, 
swore aay mother’s corpse, to 
pursue them with unremitting ven- 
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geance till he had utterly destroyed 
them. 

“ Thus uniting ambition to the 
thirst for vengeance, he became 
still more anxious to obtain the 
pachaship of Janina.” 

In about two years, having 
reached this elevation, and hum- 
bled the surrounding beys, Ali was 
enabled to gratify his thirst for ven- 
geance against the devoted town. 

He “ admitted the Greeks into 
his councils, and deceived the 
people by flattering promises ; for 
no man ever possessed in a greater. 
degree the gt of a bland and in- 
sinuating eloquence, though the 
time was now arrived for fulfilling 
the last will of his mother, and for 
glutting his appetite for vengeance. 
Tchormowo was the place against 
which he determined first to di- 
rect his arms, for at the base of its 
rock he had suffered the humilia- 
tion of a defeat. Tchormowo was 
taken partly by stratagem and 
partly by force. Alli, thirsting for 
revenge, entered it at the head of 
his troops, and after having mas- 
sacred the greater part of the inha- 
bitants, id sold the women and 
children as slaves, razed it to the 
ground. One of the nobles, named 
Prifti, to whose brutality his mo- 
ther had been subjected, havin 
fallen into his hands, he orde 
him, after having his flesh torn 
with red hot pincers, to be roasted 
to death by a slow fire. * This bar- 
barous execution he confided to 
his foster-brother, the son of a 
black slave. So horrible an in- 





stance of vengeance spread terror 
and consternation throughout the 
surrounding districts ; many tribes 
submitted to him.” 
~ More savage and deplorable 


still was the long procrastinated 


revenge 
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revenge against Gardiki, which is 
thus detailed, as connected with 
the life of Ali’s sister : 

‘ Ali first gave her in marriage 
to the late Pacha of Argyro-Cas- 
tron, against whom he had since 
indulged so deep a hatred. He 
was accused (for of what crime 
was he not capable ?) of having for 
along time solicited his sister to 
wage her husband; and, upon 

er refusing, of having procured 
his assassination by the hand of 
his brother Soliman, and of having 
rewarded a fratricide by the incestu- 
ous nuptials of his sister with the 
murderer of her husband. 

“The fruit of Cainitza’s first 
marriage was only one daughter, 
afterwards married to the Bey of 
Cleissoura, She died young, ac- 
cording to some by anatural death, 
while others assert that she was 
assassinated by Ali, for having 
been too much devoted to the in- 
terests of Ibrahim, Pacha of Berat. 
Ali, seizing all her possessions, re- 
built the fortress of Cleissoura, the 
key to that part of Epirus. 

“ By her union with Soliman, 
Chainitza had two sons, the one 
named Elmas Bey, the other Aden 
Bey, both of whom died in the 
flower of their age. The elder 
had been appointed governor of 
Thessaly; the younger, who was 
the idol of bis mother, had married 
the last of the three daughters of 
Ibrahim Pacha—an alliance which 
he bad contracted by command of 
Ali Pacha, in order to prolong the 
illusion of him whose destruction 
he had sworn, _ Chainitza was in- 
onsolable.for the death of Aden 
Bey : with the blows of a hammer 
she broke in pieces the. diamonds 

ing to herself and her be- 
doved son; she burnt her cache- 
mires and her most valuable furs, 
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and forced the widow of Aden to 
lie upon straw mats spread upon 
the earth. All the looking-glasses 
and other ornaments of her se. 
raglio were destroyed, and the 
windows of her apartments were 
painted black. Every appearance 
of happinesg was banished from 
her palace. For ever inconsolable, 
Chainitza retired to Libochobo, the 
second town of the canton of Dry- 
nopolis, situated in the elevated 
and fertile region of Mount Mert- 
chica. Libochobo was one of Ali's 
first conquests, and he had there 
erected a superb seraglio, intended 
for his sister. Here, a prey to 
grief and tears, resided the cruel 
and imperious sovereign of Dryo- 
pia. The opening of the campaign 
against the Gardikiotes, the issue 
of which she awaited with the ut- 
most anxiety, in some degree di- 
verted her grief. It was now near 
the month of January 1812. The 
Gardikiotes having made prepara- 
tions for the most vigorous defence, 
confided the command of their 
troops to Demir Dosti, a general 
of consummate abilities and ac- 
knowledged valour. The Vizier’s 
army was commanded by Emir 
Bey, and Jousouf the Arab, two 
of his most experienced _ officers ; 
it was so numerous, that five hun- 
dred horse-loads of bread were 
daily distributed in rations. 

‘‘ The operations advanced but 
slowly, but chiefly confined to af- 
fairs of outposts. The generals 
of Ali contented themselves with 


destroying the villages dependent 
upon Gardiki, and driving in their 


advaaced posts, either with the in- 
‘tention of protracting the war, or 
from their wish of sparing a Ma- 
hometan population. Knowing the 
vindictive temper of the Vizier, 
they represented to him in their 

dispatches 
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dispatches the extreme difficulty 
of taking the town by assault, re- 
nesting that he would authorize 
hein to propose to the Gardikiotes 
the terms of capitulation granted 
to the inhabitants of Argyro-Cas- 
tron. 

“ Penetrating their design, Ali 
ordered Athanasi Vaia, an officer 
upon whose discretion and fidelity 
he could rely, to proceed imme- 
diately to the army with a corps of 
Greeks and Arnautes. His in- 
structions were to act in concert 
with the other Greek corps already 
employed under the walls of Gar- 
diki. Symptoms of discourage- 
ment had already begun to mani- 
fest themselves. ‘That portion of 
the people who had been accustom- 
ed to agricultural labours, and to 
wander with their flocks free and 
unconfined over their native moun- 
tains, found themselves too much 
straitened in lines which were to 
be guarded with vigilance and de- 
fended with intrepidity. Upon the 
arrival of Athanasi at the camp, 
he assembled a certain number of 
chosen officers, shewed them the 
orders of the Vizier, joined their 
different corps with his own, and 
without making any communica- 
tion to the Turkish generals, led 
them on, sabre in hand, to the at- 
tack -of the town. His first suc- 
cess was the taking a large fortified 
farm at the foot of the mountain. 
The Gardikiotes fled, ascended the 
mountain by narrow paths, and 
sought for refuge, some in the 
town itself, and others in a citadel 
which commanded the approaches 
toit. The confusion was soon ge- 
neral in Gardiki, the assault being 
quite unexpected. The Greek as- 
sailants, animated by their gene- 
ral’s example, and delighted at 


having an opportunity of destroy- 
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ing a Mahometan town, braved 
every danger, surmounted every 
obstacle, and were soon masters 
of the citadel. Thence they 
netrated into the town itself, which 
now became a prey to all the hor- 
rors of storm, in sight of the Turk- 
ish troops —— at the foot of 
the mountain. Sali Bey Goka, 
and his wife, who had been repu- 
diated by Mouctar, were the onl 
persons who preferred being their 
own executioners rather than fall 
into Ali’s power. The other chiefs, 
abandoned by the inhabitants, and 
deserted by their troops, instead of 
imitating so courageous an exam- 
ple, assembled in a quarter of the 
town as yet unassaulted, where, to 
the number of seventy-two Beys 
and Agas, they hastened to ac- 
knowledge their submission to the 
Vizier. This being notified to the 
Turkish generals, they immediately 
ordered the carnage to cease. 
Mustapha Pacha and Demir Dosti 
were among the number of the 
prisoners. They were all sent off 
to Janina under a strong escort. 

« Like that of victims, their path 
was stewed with flowers. At Ja- 
nina they were received with the 
sound of musical instruments, and 
with all the pomp reserved for 
those whom the people delight to 
honour. Ali, who was waiting for 
them in his palace, hastened him- 
self to meet them, and as he raised 
them, after they had kissed his 
feet, and struck the earth with 
their forehead, he reproached them 
with their defection, but in terms 
so mild, that they could be under 
no apprehensions for their per- 
sonal safety. Each had his par- 
ticular quarters assigned him in 
the Vizier’s Castle of the Lake: 
they were even permitted to retain 
their arms, their accustomed 

guard, 
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guard, and their domestics, the 
latter being praised by Ali for their 
fidelity. In short, they were all 
treated with that munificence which 
was one of his usual refinements 
of cruelty when he wished his vic- 
tims to feel more acutely the re- 
verse of fortune. 

‘“* This was in the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1812. During the night 
of the 6th or 7th March, a brisk 
fusillade was heard at the Castle of 
the Lake, followed by a dreadful 
ery, which too plainly informed 
the affrighted town that the hos- 
tages had been attacked. It was 
reported the next day, that the Vi- 
zier, with whom nothing was sa- 
cred, had endeavoured to assassi- 
nate them in the dead of the night, 
but that, being on their guard, and 
intrenched within their apartments, 
they had fired upon their assassins, 
which gave them the advantage of 
waiting till day-light to obtain 
quarter—that they had then sur- 
rendered their arms—that Ali, not 
daring to massacre them in sight 
of the public, had contented him- 
self with loading them with chains, 
upon the pretext of their having 
endeavoured to escape—and that 
he had removed them into the 
prisons of the Monastery of So- 
tiras, situated in the middle of the 
lake. 

‘“* Being now master of Musta- 
we Pacha, and the seventy-two 

ostages, Ali announced to his 
whole court his resolution of re- 
pairing to Gardiki, for the purpose, 
as he said, of re-establishing order, 
forming a tribunal of justice, and 
organizing an effective police for 
the protection of the inhabitants. 

“The news of the capture of 
Gardiki had quite revived the 
spirits of the stern and implaca- 


ble Chainitza. She had thus 
written to her brother : 

““* Neither the title of Vizier, 
nor the name of brother, will |] 
henceforth allow thee, if thou keep- 
est not the oath sworn to our mo- 
ther over her inanimate corpse. 
If thou art indeed the son of 
Khamco, thou oughtest to raze 
Gardiki to the ground, exterminate 
its inhabitants, and deliver up its 
females to me, that I may dispose 
of them according to my pleasure, 
It is only on mattresses stuffed 
with the hair of the Gardikiotish 
women, that Chainitza will hence- 
forth repose. Absolute master of 
the Gardikiotes, forget not the 
outrages which we suffered in the 
days of our wretched captivity: the 
hour of vengeance has now ar- 
rived ; let them be annihilated.’ 

“ On the third day after his de- 
parture from Janina, the Vizier 
alighted at his sister’s palace at 
Libochobo. It was remarked, 
that, after their first interview, the 
tears of Chainitza, which since the 
death of Aden Bey had flowed in- 
cessantly, ceased as by enchant- 
ment. Vier apartments, hitherto 
hung with gloomy draperies, were 
now covered with the richest Per- 
sian carpets, and ornamented with 
the gayest furniture; her women 
resumed their finery; she herself 
re-appeared in public, and re- 
ceived visits as she had formerly 
done in the days of her maternal 
happiness and triumph. She ce- 
lebrated the return of her brother 
with fétes, singing, and music. 
Ali, upon rising from the banquet 
at which he had presided, proceed- 


ed to the Castle of Chendria. 

‘ Erected on the summit of a 
rock, at a short distance from the 
right bank of the Celydaus, this 


fortress commands the entire ” 
ey 
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ley of Drynopolis ; from the neigh- 
bouring heights is seen Gardiki 
and its surrounding territory. It 
was here that the Vizier sat in 
judgment. At day-break heralds, 
appointed for the purpose, arrived 
at Gardiki, and proclaimed in his 
name a general amnesty; at the 
same time ordering all the males, 
from the age of ten years, to re- 
pair to Chendria, there to hear 
from the Vizier’s own mouth the 
decree which restored them to 
happiness. 

** Notwithstanding this declara- 
tion, consternation was general 
amongst the imbhabitants. The 
mosques were filled with old and 
young imploring God and his pro- 
phet, while Heaven’s vault re- 
sounded with the cries of the wo- 
men, who had rushed from the ha- 
rems to see and embrace their hus- 
bands, children, or brothers. A 
fatal presentiment seemed to inti- 
mate to them that it was for the 
last time. The Gardikiotes pro- 
ceeded sorrowfully towards Chen- 
dria: they descended the hills, 
and, having arrived in the plain, 
turned with ‘ longing, lingering 
look’ to salute their natal town ere 
it disappeared from their view. 
Overcome with grief, they mingled 
the name of Gardiki with their 
sighs ; and forcing themselves from 
the spot whence they could still 
see their domestic hearths, they 
passed the Celydnus, arrived at 
Chendria, and prostrated them- 
selves at the feet of the Vizier, 
who was expecting them in the 
midst of three thousand satellites. 
There they entreated his pardon, 
and implored his mercy by all that 
is capable of affecting the heart of 
man. Ali appeared softened ; 
tears moistened his cheek; he 
raised the suppliants, encouraged 
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them, called them his brethren, his 
children; desired some whom he 
had formerly known to approach 
him ; recalled to their recollection 
past battles, the times of their 
youth, and even the gambols of 
infancy. At length he dismissed 
them with apparent regret, desir- 
ing them to await his arrival in 
the enclosure of the khan near 
Valiare, as it was there he would 
determine their future destination. 
The wretched Gardikiotes, the 
victims of despair, retired sur- 
rounded by their guards. 

‘* Two hours afterwards, Ali 
descended from Chendria in a pa- 
lanquin, supported on the shoulders 
of his Valaques. Having gained 
the plain, he mounted his calash, 
ornamented with embroidered 
cushions and rich cachemires. 
Then, ordering his Tchoardars to 
follow him, he arrived at the khan 
full gallop. Having made the 
circuit of it, as if to examine if 
there were any issue for flight, he 
caused all the prisoners to pass in 
review before him, one by one; he 
asked their age, family, and pro- 
fession, and then separated them 
into two bodies: the greater he 
ordered to be conducted to a place 
of security, and sent the other, 
amounting to six hundred and 
seventy, into the court-yard of the 
khan, which is a square enclosed 
on all sides. 

“‘ Then, placing himself in front 
of his troops, he took a carbine 
from the hand of a soldier, and 
cried out with a loud voice,‘ Vras!’ 
(kill !)}—but the Mahometans re- 
mained motionless, and a low mur- 
mur wes heard throughout the 
ranks: some even threw down 
their arms. Ali was about to 
harangue them, when several voices 


called out together, that ‘ Maho- 
metans 
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metans cannot steep their hands 
in the blood of their brethren.’— 
Ali then addressed himself to an 
auxiliary corps of Mirdites, who 
served under his banners, and who 
were called the Alack battalion, 
from the colour of the short cloak 
which covered their head and 
shoulders. But these also refused 
to massacre defenceless wretches : 
‘ Restore to the Gardikiotes the 
arms you have taken from them,’ 
said the chiefs of the Mirdites to 
him; ‘let them march out into 
the open country to defend them- 
selves, and, if they accept the chal- 
lenge, you shall then see that we 
can serve you faithfully.” Ali, 
foaming with rage, thought he was 
completely deserted, when Atha- 
nasi Vaia, the most abandoned in- 
strument of hiscrimes, said to him 
in a loud voice, ‘ May the enemies 
of my lord perish! 1 offer him my 
arm.’ And at the head of his 
Greek battalions, he rushed to- 
wards the walls of the khan, which 
enclosed his victims. 

“ The wretched Gardikiotes, di- 
vided between hope and despair, 
no sooner saw the walls occupied 
by these brigands than they pre- 
pared for their fate. Upon the 
Vizier lifting his battle-axe, which 
was the signal, the massacre com- 
menced by a general discharge of 
musquetry: this was followed by 
dreadful and long continued 
shrieks. Soldiers placed at the 
foot of the walls kept handing up 
to the murderers loaded musquets, 
so as to keep up a running fire, in 
the intervals of which were heard 
the horrid groans of the dying. 
Here was seen the father writhing 
in agony on the expiring body of 
his child; the blood of youth was 
mingled with that of old age.— 
Those who had as yet escaped the 
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fatal ball, or were only slightly 
wounded, endeavoured to scale the 
walls, and were poiniarded. The 
fury of despair furnished weapons 
to some: they tore up the stones 
of the pavement, and wounded se- 
veral of their assassins with them. 
Others, thinking to escape the 
musquetry, fled into an apartment 
of the khan; but the Greeks set 
fire to it, and the unfortunate fu- 
gitives perished in the flames, 
Some, indeed, who had succeeded 
in escaping from the khan, ran to 
Ali, threw themselves at his feet, 
and implored his mercy; but, still 
inexorable, he ordered his Chiaoux 
and Kaivasis to cut them in pieces 
with their sabres. Not one of 
these unfortunates escaped. Their 
dead bodies, to the number of 
nearly seven hundred, were left 
without burial on the spot where 
they suffered. The door of the 
enclosure was then walled up, and 
the following inscription — placed 
over it: ‘ Soperish all the enemes 
of the house of Ah!’ On the very 
day of this horrible butchery, Ali 
signed the death-warrant of the 
hostages whom he kept confined 
in the prisons of the Monastery of 
Sotiras, in the middle of the lake: 
Demir Dosti, with seventy other 
Beys, suffered under the hand of 
the executioners; the majority 
were strangled, and a few had 
their heads struck off. The lake 
threw up the dead bodies : head- 
less trunks, half-devoured by dogs, 
were found upen the public roa‘s, 
and in many places near the lake 
were seen newly-made graves. 
The consternation throughout Jani- 
na was general. People feared to 


speak in the streets; even saluta- 
tions were avoided. The public 
bazars were deserted ; the mosques 


and churches were abandoned ; 
anc 
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and numerous patroles paraded 
the streets. Suspicion hovered 
over every one. The only ques- 
tion now asked, and that myste- 
riously, was—‘ Where the 
Vizier ” 

“ He was consummating the 
destruction of Gardiki. After the 
massacre at Valiare, he had re- 
paired to that town, formerly SO 
flourishing, and had given orders 
for razing it to the round, Gar- 
dik: resounded with the lamenta- 
tions of the women and children 
torn from their native homes.— 
Mothers who had lived in opu- 
lence, young maidens whom Hy- 
men was about to bless with the 
objects of their tenderest affec- 
tions, were delivered over to the 
brutal violence of the soldiery, 
and then dragged before the im- 
placable Chainitza, who, after in- 
sulting them, haughtily command- 
ed their veils to be torn away, and 
their hair to be cut off in her pre- 
sence; then treading it under foot, 
she ordered the cushions of her 
divan to be stuffed with it. This 
done, she seated herself on her 
divan, and pronounced the follow- 
ing sentence, which was imme- 
diately repeated by the public 
criers, ‘ Woe be to him who shall 
give food, raiment, or asylum, to 
the matrons, daughters, and chil- 
dren of Gardiki! My lips condemn 
them to wander through the 
woods and mountains; and, when 
worn out by fatigue and famine, to 
be devoured by the beasts of the 
forest 

*“ Thus anathematized, these 
wretched vietims, houseless and 
deserted, passed the rest of the 
day, and the whole of the night, 


1S 


exposed to all the inclemencies of 


the atmosphere, making the rocks 
of Libochobo re-echo with their 
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lamentations. Some, seized with 
the pains of premature labour, 
perished, utterly deprived of help ; 
while others expired by the tor. 
ments of famine, or the delirium 
of despair. 

‘* The remainder of this wretch- 


ed population, wandering and 
houseless, would likewise have 


perished with hunger and misery, 
had net Ali, less inhuman than his 
sister, revoked their sentence, by 
decreeing that the Gardikiotes 
should be sold as slaves, and dis- 
persed in distant regions, and that 
all their possessions should be 
confiscated. But his anathema 
against their town was confirmed 
by an order which forbade them to 
re-build on its site a single house, 
so long as his dynasty should 
reign over Epirus. Ali ever after- 
wards exulted in his barbarous re- 
venge, as an act of justice and 
filial piety. 

Ali proved himself on various 
occasions an extraordinary man, 
particularly as a diplomatist, both 
in his intercourse with the Euro- 
peans, and his management of 
the Turks and Greeks. Bona- 
parte wished to secure his friend- 
ship, and the following account 
shows the manner in which he ca- 
joled General Roza who was sent 
to gain him. 

—‘ Ali (says the narrative) 
loaded with honours and presents 
Bonaparte’s emissary, who came 
to fraternize with the Pacha of 
Epirus. He gave him the fra- 
ternal hug, and received from his 
hands the tri-coloured cockade. 
As often as he came to court, he 
received him with the honours 
due to the Pachas, and openly 
called him his friend. Having 


admitted him to the greatest imti- 
macy, he gave him a young Greek 


in 
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in marriage, named Zoitza, and 
was himself present at the nup- 
tials. The credulity and vanity 
of the French emissary were so 
great, that he at length persuaded 
himself that he was destined to 
be a most important personage 
under the auspices of Ali. Tak- 
ing advantage of his inexperience, 
the crafty Arnaute easily persuad- 
ed Bonaparte’s envoy, that he 
was, and ever would be, the best 
and most faithful ally of the 
French Republic. Upon this foot- 
ing he treated with the govern- 
ment of the Ionian Isles, and com- 
plaining of the hostile conduct of 
the Venetians, who had never 
ceased affording indirect assist- 
ance to his enemies, or rather 
those of the Porte, he expressly 
required that they should abandon 
so disingenuous a line of policy. 
The governor did not fail to de- 
part from the prudent maxims of 
the Venetians, and even appeared 
disposed to make still farther con- 
cessions to the Pacha, provided 
he would only assist in supplying 
Corfu with provisions, stores, &c. 
Droves of oxen were immediately 
seen proceeding towards the coast. 

‘* Ali perceived all the advan- 
tages which might be derived from 
his new political relations, and he 
consequently directed all his ef- 
forts to forward the interests of 
his government, and especially of 
his own pachaship. The Porte 
had bestowed upon him the Vai- 
vodilick of Arta, by which he be- 
came possessed of ports in the 
celebrated gulf, called by the an- 
cients the Sinus Ambracius.— 
Anxious to extend his dominions 
on this side, he looked with an 
evil eye at the two independent 
tribes of Nivitza Bouba and Saint 
Basil, situated in the maritime 
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chain of the Ceraunian mountains, 
and who had remained free under 
the protection of the vizier of Be- 
rat, upon payment of a small tri- 
bute. On the continental side, 
his schemes of ambition were op 
posed by the Tziamides ; while 
Mustapha the son of Selim, Pa- 
cha of Delvino, whom the Grand 
Seignior had confirmed in the pos- 
sessions and office of his father, 
cut him off from the most direct 
road to Acroceraunia. His only 
resource, therefore, was in fitting 
out a fleet: this, however, he 
could not do without first cajoling 
the French ; and in this he suc- 
ceeded by buoying up the lofty 
opinions of their rulers, and flat- 
tering their vanity and enthusi- 
asm by warmly embracing those 
young republicans, who were in 
their turn charmed by the in- 
sinuating manners of the despot 
of Epirus, by whom they were 
amply entertained with brilliant 
fétes, and gratified with Grecian 
women. 

“‘ Suspecting Bonaparte’s de- 
signs upon the tottering power of 
the Crescent, the crafty Pacha 
commenced by intriguing with 
that victorious general. He dis- 
patched to his head-quarters in 
the north of Italy a confidential 
agent, certain of finding him al- 
ready favourably disposed towards 
hua through the representations 
of the adjutant- general Roza. 
The letter which he addressed to 
him was filled with expressions of 
admiration, and wrought so ef- 
fectually upon Bonaparte’s vanity, 
that he caused it to be inserted in 
almost all the journals. He im- 
mediately entered into negociation 
with Ali, and flattered himself 
that he should find him a power- 


ful instrument in the prosecution 
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of his schemes of self-aggran- 
dizement. Perfectly upon a par 
in the arts of duplicity and cun- 
ning, from that moment the only 
aim of these two men were mu- 
tual deception; the one endea- 
vouring to make the other sub- 
servient to his views. Ali, desir- 
ous of deriving some immediate 
advantage from this alliance, re- 
quested permission for his fleet to 
sail into the canal of Corfu, in 
contempt of preceding treaties. 

“ There was no want of pro- 
testations on his part. _[n one of 
his journies towards the Sinus 
Ambraicus, he assured the French 
commandant of Prevesa, that he 
was the staunchest disciple of the 
Jacobin religion, and protested 
that he was most anxious to be 
initiated into the worship of Car- 
magnole, actually mistaking Ja- 
cobinism and its excesses for a new 
religion. To so dignified a prose- 
lyte to Jacobinism as a Pacha, it 
was impossible to refuse any 
thing. Permission was therefore 
granted him to prepare his expe- 
dition secretly at the farther end of 
the gulf; and setting sail during 
the holy week of the year 1798, 
he arrived after sun-rise on Eas- 
ter-eve, in a small bay near Lou- 
couo, where he effected his dis- 
embarkation. Instantly beginning 
his march, he surprised the two 
tribes of Nevitza and Vasili, while 
they were at their devotions on 
Easter Sunday, and put them all 
to the sword. The terror inspir- 
ed by this massacre produced the 
voluntary submission of the vil- 
lages along the coast as far as 
Porte Panorme, where he imme- 
diately erected a fort. This he 
also did at the monastery of St. 
Basil, after having put to death 
all its inmates. 
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‘‘ Having thus firmly establish- 
ed himself upon the sea-coast op- 
posite to Corfu, in the midst of 
the richest and most formidable 
of the independent Albanian 
tribes ; he was at length enabled 
to turn to his own advantage, 
every advantage which might pre- 
sent itself. 

“To the French he explained 
away these encroachments, by at- 
tributing them to his desire of 
placing himself in more imme- 
diate contact with his new allies, 
in case of a co-operation being 
deemed expedient. To the Divan 
and the Turks in general his expe- 
dition was very agreeable, as 
Christians alone were the suffer- 
ers. His agents at Constantino- 
ple did not fail to make a merit 
of it, by representing him to have 
acted solely for the interest of 
the Porte, by forcing infidels to 
submit to their yoke. Ahi con- 
firmed these representations by 
paying tribute to the Sultan for 
each province he had conquered, 
and by declaring that he only 
kept possession of it in the name 
of the Grand Seignior. 

“He completely succeeded in 
gaining the good graces of the 
Divan and of his sovereign, by 
proposing to march at the head of 
the contingent of Albanian troops 
which were to join the Grand 
Vizier in his campaign against the 
rebel Passevend-Oglou. The re- 
cent reputation for ability which 
he had just acquired in his de- 
testable expedition against the 
Christians, whom he had surprised 
and massacred, had procured him 
the surname of Aslan, or the 


Lion, by which appellation he was 
stiled m the military firmans ad- 
dressed to him by the Divan, on 
marching 


against 


the subject of his 
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against the rebel Vizier of Vi- 
din. 

“ Confidig the care of his go- 
vernment to his son Mouctar, Ali 

receded by his renown, began 
bis march at the head of eight 
thousand chosen men. Not less 
than forty Pachas of Europe and 
Asia Minor, under the command 
of Hassein, the captain-pacha and 
Grand Vizier, were assembled be- 
fore Vidin, for the purpose of sub- 
duing Passevan Oglou. In this 
campaign, Ali maintained — his 
former reputation for valour and 
ability. Having himself wit- 
nessed the defeat of the captain- 
pacha, and the death of Ali Pa- 
cha, who perished by the treachery 
of the grand admiral, he owed 
his own safety to the wise precau- 
tion of always remaining in the 
midst of his Albanians, and of 
never accepting the invitation of 
the Vizier. One day Hassein, 
under pretence of conferring upon 
him some mark of the public ap- 
probation of his conduct, requir- 
ed his presence at the sitting of 
a Divan. Ali, who was mistrust- 
ful of a flattering but perfidious 
court, repaired thither notwith- 
standing, but he was followed by 
six thousand Albanians, who sur- 
rounded the Grand Vizier’s tent. 
In virtue of this formidable array, 
his reception was very flattering, 
but the conference was soon con- 
cluded. The allied Pachas, while 
before Vidin, were informed af 
Bonaparte’s disembarkation im 
Egypt; and Ali, foreseeing that 
war would shortly break out be- 
tween France and Turkey, easily 
obtained the Grand Vizier’s per- 
mission to return to Janina. He 
arrived there with the utmost ex- 
pedition, and immediately com- 
menced his observations upon 
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passing events, for the purpose 
of turning them to his own ad- 
vantage.” 

In 1805 not only France but 
England courted his alliance. 
Bonaparte sent M. Pouqueville tw 
reside at Janina as consul-general ; 
and the work which he published 
has furnished the present bio- 
graphers with much of their sub- 
ject-matter. In 1808 the lonian 
Isles were ceded to Bonaparte, 
and the politic Pacha not liking a 
neighbour so powerful, and as 
graspingly ambitious as himself, 
threw his fortunes into the scale 
with the lords of the sea, the 
British. At home he continued 
to augment his influence, and pro- 
cured, in 1809, his son Mouctar 
to be made Pacha of Berat. Veli 
was also raised to high authority, 
and even for his third son Sely 
(by a Circassian slave) a govern- 
ment of importance was acquired. 
Thus affairs went on till 1816, of 
which era the followmg extract 
conveys a picture : 

* Ali Pacha, the ally of the 
English, having no longer any 
cause of contention with Frauce, 
or of fear from Russia, who had 
just concluded a peace with the 
Ottoman Porte, without being 
either king or sovereign, reigned 
over a larger extent of country 
than Pyrrhus, or even Alexander 
himself, before he had conquered 
Asia Minor, and subdued Egypt 
and Persia. While at Prevesa 
with his court, two English of- 
ficers informed him of Bonaparte’s 
flight ; but this he foresaw, would 
not materially affect his political 
security, not having any direct 
influence upon Turkish aifairs. 
All his conjectures were realizing, 
when, at the commencement ot 


January 1816, he received the 
visit 
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AND SEL 
visit of a dethroned king,—a visit 
which he owed entirely to his ce- 
lebrity. Gustavus Adolphus, de- 
sirous of going to the Morea, 
there to await the firmans which 
were to permit his visiting Jeru- 
salem, touched first at Corfu, then 
at Prevesa, whence he repaired 
to the court of Ali, to whom he 
resented the sabre which had 
belonged to Charles XII. He 
was received by Ali with all the 
respect due to his misfortunes, 
and the supreme rank he once en- 


joyed. 


““ These latter years were the 
most tranquil of Ali’s existence. 
Free from domestic and foreign 
war, he was now at liberty to 
strengthen his iron rule over the 
Albanians, by means of a govern- 
ment better organized than any 
in the east. He saw his power 
and his treasures daily increase, 
nor did he lose sight of Parga, 
the avowed object of his ambition, 
when an unforeseen accident fore- 
ed him from his peaceful state of 
happiness and prosperity. 

‘“‘ The mother of Sely Bey, his 
third son, from being a Circassian 
slave, had now become his fa- 
vourite: this lady, to whom he 
was extremely attached, resided 
in the grand seraglio which he 
had erected at Tepelini, on the 
site of his’ father’s house. Her 
son had just been to pay her a 
visit, when suddenly, in the mid- 
dle of the night (this was in 
1818,) the palace appeared en- 
veloped in flames. In this mo- 
ment of terror, which was increas- 
ed by a violent storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, the mother of 
Sely Bey, and Ali's other women 
endeavoured to escape from the 
harem: but were driven back 


again by the eunuchs their guards, 
~ 1822. 
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who would rather they should 
perish by the flames than be ex- 
posed to the looks of the profane; 
so inveterate are Mahometan pre- 
judices. In this cruel extremity, 
they broke through the windows, 
and thus escaped. Nothing could 
stop the violence and progress of 
the flames. By the next day 
scarcely a vestige remained of 
the magnificent palace built by 
Ali to the memory of his ances- 
tors. 

‘* So great was the terror of his 
officers at the rage into which they 
knew the intelligence would throw 
him, that they announced the mis- 
fortune as having been caused by 
lightning, taking the utmost pre- 
caution to prevent his suspectir ¢ 
any other cause ; for it was pene- 
rally attributed to the carelessness 
of one of Sely Bey’s attendants. 
Ali hastened immediately to Tepe- 
lini, where he had some consola- 
tion in finding that the cellars in 
which he kept his specie and pre- 
cious jewels were untouched. 
The fire had even respected the 
great tower of the garden, which 
contained, as was supposed, the 
greatest part of his treasures. 


This tower was a large oblong 


building, consisting of three 
stories, having massive doors, of 
which Ali only had the keys. 

“ Ali immediately conceived 
the project of rebuilding this edi- 
fice without its costing him a 
penny. He proceeded ‘thus : he 
caused it to be generally reported 
throughout all his dominions, 
that the anger of Heaven had fal- 
len upon him, and that Ali had 
no longer in the place of his birth 
an asylum in which he could lay 
his head. _In_ his distress he in- 
vited those who were most faith- 
ful among his vassals to come to 

D his 
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his assistance, and he named the 
dav on which he would receive 
their offerings. The day having 
arrived, Tepelini was filled with 
an immense crowd, assembled 
from all parts of Albania, each 
anxious, for his personal safety, 
to be the foremost in presenting 
his reputed voluntary contribu- 
tion. At the outer door of the 
burnt seraglio, Ali appeared 
seated on an old mat, his legs 
crossed, and his head uncovered, 
holding the red Albanian bonnet 
destined to ’receive the extorted 
alms of his subjects. Many of 
his adherents, who were too poor 
for him to expect any thing from 
them, had secretly been furnished 
with considerable sums, which 
they brought as a voluntary gift; 
an example of zeal which every 
Bey or Primate was emulous to 
follow. Did the offering fall short 
of Ali's expectations, he was seen 
to compare it with that of those 
who, he said, had deprived them- 
selves even of the necessaries of 
life, to give him a proof of their 
devotion andattachment. ‘ Take,’ 
said he, ‘ take back your money ; 
keep it for your own wants ; what 
advantage can such a trifle be to 
Ali, the victim of celestial wrath?’ 
This was sufficient,—the presents 
were doubled, nay, tripled at 
these words; and by this well 
acted farce Ali obtained a sum 
much more considerable than was 
required for building, his magnifi- 
cent seraglio. 

“* Another anecdote is also re- 
lated of him still more remarka- 
ble, and one in which his firmness 
of character and self-command is 
shown to greater advantage. In 
1813, whilst he was observing the 
repairs which his old seraglio of 
the Castron, at Janina, was under- 


‘escape him ; 
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going, a large stone fell from the 
scaflold upon his shoulder, and 
struck him down. He was 
thought to be dead, and the re- 
port was immediately spread ; but 
Ali, although severely wounded, 
mounted his horse almost the 
next moment, and rode through 
the town, attended only by a sin- 
gle Albanian ; nor did he permit 
the least symptom of pain to 
he was, however, 
obliged to keep his bed for seve- 
ral weeks after. Upon his re- 
covery, he said he had acted thus 
to show his people that he was in 
no danger, as well as to deprive 
his enemies of the gratification of 
thinking that he was dying.” 

Among the numerous _ traits 
which characterize Ali Pacha, the 
greater part of which are so unfa- 
vourable to him, a few might be 
quoted on the bright side of the 
picture. Such is the one we are 
now aboutto relate. ‘The chiefs 
of the district of Zagori, under 
the pretext of raising a tribute of 
190,000 piastres for Ali, which, 
in fact, he had not required, had 
exacted considerable sums from 
the people under their gover- 
ment. Ali had them all cited be- 
fore him, and ordered them to 
restore to each individual what 
they had taken from them ; this 
done, he complimented them ironi- 
cally upon their zeal for his in- 
terests, and ordered them to pay 
out of their own funds the tribute 
of 190,000 piastres, which they 
had arbitrarily imposed upon 
their fellow-citizens.” 

We present our readers with one 
extract more, containing an ac- 
count of the closing days of this 
once mighty vizier. 

“ In March, 1821, a general in- 
surrection prevailed over Greece. 
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Ismael Pacha was thereupon de- 
rived of the command, and Chur- 
chid Pacha appointed his successor. 
On the charge of fomenting the 
diversions in Asia Minor, Ali’s 
sons, Mouctar and Veli, were ex- 
ecuted, and their heads sent to 
Constantinople ; and 
“ On the 24th of July, the 
castle situated in the middle of the 
lake, and in which Ali was, took 
fire, and almost all his magazines 
were reduced to ashes. This 
dreadful conflagration, the cause 
of which was unknown, (the castle 
being out of the range of the guns) 
lasted four days, during which 
time Ali exhibited an example of 
wonderful constancy and firmness. 
“ Greater in adversity than he 
had ever shown himself in pro- 
sperity, he was seen giving lain 
and providing for the general de- 
fence, with admirable sang froid 
and unshaken resolution. Amid 
the general distress, he deprived 
himself of all the luxuries, all the 
comforts of life; sharing his bread, 
his tobacco, and coffee, with his 
brave companions in arms, and 
being henceforth only anxious to 
live and die a soldier.” --—~ 
—— “Towards the close of 
December, Churchid, who had 
. possession of the Isle of the 
e, whether by force, or from 
its having been evacuated by Ali, 
limited his operations to pe Gs 
Ali as closely as possible within 
his fortress. In vain had the re- 
bel garrison given the Old Lion 
astonishing proofs of a noble and 
ose devotion to his person. 
e termination of all resistance 
was fastapproaching. In these de- 
sperate circumstances, Ali, whose 
troops were now reduced to only 
six hundred, had to regret the de- 
sertion of his engineer Caretto, a 





Neapolitan adventurer, who, im- 
mediately upon arriving at the 
Turkish camp, informed the be- 
siegers how to direct the fire of 
their batteries with the greatest 
effect. The destruction of Ali was 
no longer doubtful in the Turkish 
camp, and at Constantinople. It 
might still, however, have been 
pe ols had not an epidemy, the 
inevitable consequence of a pro- 
tracted siege, afforded Tahir Abas 
and Mouhardar Aga an oppor- 
tunity of prevailing upon four hun- 
dred and fifty Albanians, who 
formed a part of Ali’s little garri- 
son, to open to Churchid the gates 
of the fortress of Litaritza. Alli 
was now reduced to take refuge, 
with about sixty of his most re- 
solute adherents, in the citadel, a 
place very strongly fortified both 
by nature and art, and in which 
was the tomb of his wife Emineh. 
He had previously transported to 
this place provisions, his treasures, 
and an enormous quantity of pow- 
der, being determined to bury him- 
self in its ruins rather than yield.” 
“ Thus shut up in his last 
asylum, with a handful of men de- 
termined to brave death, Ali had 
it notified to Churehid, that it was 
his intention to set fire to two hun- 
dred thousand pounds weight of 
powder, and thus blow himself up, 
if the Sultan did not grant him a 
pardon and his life. This was not 
a vain menace from a man who 
was more disposed to imitate the 
heroic end of the Caloyer Samuel 
and of Mustapha Bairactar, than 
the example of his own children, 
who had both fallen by the fatal 
cord: Churchid also knew that 
Ali kept, night and day, in his 
powder magazine a Turk named 
Selim, at all times ready to sacri- 





fice his life, and who was always 
D2 provided 
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provided with a lighted match for 
the purpose of firing the magazine, 
whenever his master should give 
the signal. it was th on this vol- 
eanv, the fatal explosion of which 
a spark was safhcicat to produce, 
that the Old Leon tounded his last 
hopes. It was in this his purposed 
tomb that he had shut up his dear 
and devoted wife; and it was here 
that he every night repaired to 
snatch a few moments of repose. 

‘* These circumstances, as well 
as Ali's intentions being knewn, 
kept the besiegers at a certain dis- 
tance from the fatal tower: their 
courage was not proof against the 
two hundred thousand pounds 
weight of powder, which would in 
a moment have destroyed the ex- 
istence of thousands. In this pain- 
ful perplexity, Churchid, after hav- 
ing taken the advice of his coun- 
cil, had it announced to the rebel 
by one of his officers, sent with a 
flag of truce, that at length the 
Sultan had listened to his prayers 
and earnest solicitations, and had 
granted to the Vizier Ali his par- 
don; that he had been empowered 
by the Divan to grant him a full 
and entire amnesty, provided he 
would immediately repair to Con- 
stantinople, and there prostrate 
himself before the feet of his mas- 
ter, who would be satisfied with 
this act of submission. That upon 
this condition his highness would 
permit him to retain his treasures ; 
and that he might even, with a few 
followers, retire to any part of 
Asia Minor most agreeable to him, 
where he might end his days in 
tranquillity and peace. The Sul- 
tan’s Seraskier added, that the 
firman of mercy was on the road ; 
but that previously to its arrival it 
was necessary that Ali should re- 
par to the Island of the Lake, 
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there to confer with Churchid iy 
person. 

‘In short, to give him a proof 

of the sincerity of his reconcilia- 
tion, and a particular guarantee 
for his safety, the Seraskier con- 
sented that every thing in the ci- 
tadel should remain upon its pre- 
sent footing; that is, that the 
lighted match should still be en- 
trusted to Selim, and the garrison 
continue in the same state. 

** Ali acceded to Churchid’s pro- 
posals, whether he was blinded to 
his fate, or whether it was part of 
his destiny to fall by the same 
snares which he had so often laid 
for his own enemies. He embark- 
ed with about a dozen of his 
ofticers, and repaired to the Island 
of the Lake. The Sultan’s Seras- 
kier had ordered a magnificent 
apartment to be prepared for Ali 
in the same monastery of Sotiras 
where he was accused of having 
starved to death Mustapha Pacha 
of Delvino. There for seven days 
Ali was treated with every mark of 
respect, and had frequent confer- 
ences with the Turkish generals, 
many of whom had formerly been 
attached to him. They continually 
assured him of the certainty of his 
pardon. Whether Ali was com- 
pletely deceived, or whether he 
placed no confidence in the act of 
clemency and pardon, he still con- 
tinued to form intrigues, and con- 
gratulated himself upon having ac- 
cepted the first proposals of the 
Seraskier. His confidence also 
was increased by knowing that the 
fatal match was still in the hands 
of the faithful Selim, and that his 
treasures, placed upon barrels of 
gunpowder, would be blown up at 
the first signal; and that his head, 
without his riches, would be no 


gratification to the Grand Seignior, 
whose 
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whose only object was his spolia- 
uon. 

‘Such was the state of both 
arties, when, on the morning of 
the 5th of February, Churchid 
Pacha despatched to Ali, Hassan 
Pacha, formerly the Sultan’s ad- 
miral, to announce to him that his 
pardon had at Iength arrived. The 
Seraskier congratulated him upon 
it, and persuaded him to answer 
this proof of the Sultan’s clemency 
by a corresponding token of his 
ready and perfect submission. He 
therefore proposed to him, first, to 
order Selim to give up the lighted 
match; and, afterwards, to com- 
mand the garrison to evacuate 
their last entrenchments, after hav- 
ing planted the imperial ensign 
upon the battlements; and that 
then only the Grand Seignior’s act 
of clemency would be declared to 
him in form, 

‘“ This demand immediately 
opened Ali's eyes; but it was now 
too late. He answered, ‘ that up- 
on quitting the fortress, he had 
ordered Selim to obey his verbal 
order only; that any other, though 
even written and signed by his 
own hand, would be ineffective 
with that faithful servant; and he 
therefore requested he might be 
allowed to go himself and order 
him to retire.” This permission 
was refused him; and a long dis- 
pute followed, in which all the 
sagacity and address of Ali Pacha 
were of no avail. The officers of 
the Seraskier renewed to him the 
strongest assurances, swearing up- 
on the Koran that they had no in- 
tention to deceive him. 

“ Ali, after hesitating a long 
time, encouraged by a faint glim- 
mering of hope, and convinced 
that nothing could now alter his 
situation, at length made up his 
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mind. He then drew from the 
folds of his vest the half of a ring, 
the other half of which remained 
in Selim’s possession: ‘ Go,’ said 
he, ‘ present this to him, and that 
ferocious lion will be changed into 
a timid and obedient lamb.’ At 
sight of this token from his master 
Selim, having prostrated himself, 
extinguished “the match, and was 
instantly poniarded. The garri- 
son, from whom this murder was 
concealed, having had the order 
from Ali Pacha notified to them, 
immediately hoisted the Imperiab 
standard, and were replaced by a 
body of Turkish troops. 

‘“It was now noon, and Ali, 
who still remained in the Island of 
the Lake, felt an unusual agita- 
tion, accompanied by extreme de- 
pression of spirits; he did not, 
however, suffer his features to be- 
tray the internal emotions of his 
soul. Atthis awful moment, with a 
firm and courageous countenance, 
he sat surrounded by his officers, 
who were for the most part despe- 
rately wounded, or worn out with 
fatizue and anxiety. Ali’s frequent 
yawnings, however, proved that 
nature had not resigned’ all her 
claims upon him. But at sight of 
his arms, his daggers, his pistols, 
and blunderbuss, the stupor pro- 
duced by over-excitement cleared 
from off his brow, and his eye 
again glistened with its former fire. 
He was seated fronting the door 
which led to the conference-cham- 
ber, when, about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, Hassan Pacha, Omer 
Bey Brioni, the Selictar of Chur- 
chid Pacha, and several other 
officers of the Turkish army en- 
tered with their suite: the gloom 
upon their countenances was of 
direful presage. At sight of them 


Ali arose with all the impetuosity 
of 
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of youth, and grasping one of his 
pistols—‘ Stop, what is it you 
bring me?’ cried he to Hassan with 
a voice of thunder.—‘ The firman 
of his Highness: know you not 
his sacred characters?’ (shewin 

him the signature)—‘ Yes, and 

revere them.’—‘ If so,’ said Has- 
san, ‘ submit to your fate, per- 
form your ablutions, and make 
your prayer to God and the Pro- 
phet: your head is demanded.’ 
Ali would not permit him to con- 
clude: ‘ My head,’ replied he furi- 
ously, ‘is not to be delivered up 
so easily.” These words, uttered 
with astonishing quickness, were 
accompanied by a pistol-ball, by 
which Hassan’s thigh was broken. 
With the rapidity of lightning Ali 
drew forth his other pistols, with 
which he shot two more of his ad- 
versaries dead upon the spot, and 
already had levelled his blunder- 
buss loaded with slugs, when the 
Selictar in the midst of the affray 
(for Ali’s adherents defended their 
master with the utmost fury) shot 
him in the abdomen. Another ball 
struck him in the breast, and he 
fell, crying out to one of his Si- 
caires, ‘Go, my friend, despatch 
poor Vasiliki, that these dogs may 
not profane her beauteous form.’ 
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Scarcely had he uttered these 
words when he expired, after hay- 
ing killed or wounded four of the 
principal officers of the Turkish 
army. Many of his followers had 
fallen by his side before the apart- 
ment was in possession of their 
adversaries. His head being se- 
— from his body and em- 
almed, was the next day sent to 
Constantinople by Churchid Pacha. 
It arrived there 23d February; the 
Sultan had it carried to the se- 
raglio, where it was shown to the 
Divan, after which it was prome- 
naded in triumph through the 
capital, the whole population of 
which, intoxicated with joy, were 
anxious to behold features which, 
when animated, had inspired so 
mueh terror. It was afterwards 
exhibited at the grand portal of 
the seraglio, with the decree of 
death affixed by the side of it. 
“Such was the end of Ali 
Pacha !—of that ‘ Colossus,’ say 
the Epirotes, ‘ who has disappear- 
ed from among a people whose 
ferocity he had sancti soften- 
ed; and who, had his energies 
been directed by better principles, 
might have been ranked among 
the friends and benefactors of 


mankind !’ ” 
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CHAPTER II. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Tue spirit of enterprize is still upon the increase, and seems de- 
termined to leave no corner of the globe unexplored. With an eager 
eye many seem to be searching for places to visit, and hitherto un- 
known regions to discover, or to traverse; and with that prompt and 
instantaneous effort which bespeaks an enthusiasm destined to accom- 

lish its object, they set forth upon their various perilous expeditions. 
We hail this happy turn and taste of the age: it is a fashion of the 
best kind, and will not soon, we trust, be changed. 

In looking at undertakings of this class, one cannot help adverting 
to captain Parry and his heroic fellow-adventurers. The long period 
during which he has already been absent, in connection with the ex- 
treme hazards of his service, excite considerable and rather feverish 
feelings in the public mind; although, if he has succeeded, the pro- 
bability is, that we could not at present have obtained any satisfactor 
account. A rumour has been very recently in circulation, which 
appears, however, to have been unfounded, and resulting solely from 
that intense curiosity with which his undertaking is contemplated, and 
the proportionate eagerness to obtain the earliest information. If he 
and his gallant crew have achieved their great purpose, we may at 
least look for their re-appearance during the present year; after this 
period we may justly begin to despair. 


l. Travels in Georgia, Persia, for natural richness of pasture; 
Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, and is additionally renowned, un- 
&c. &c. during the years 1817, der the name of the Vale of He- 
1818, 1819, and 1820. By _ roes, from having been the favour- 
sir Robert Ker Porter. ite haunt of Baharam the Fifth, 

surnamed the Gour, and his prince- 

N our volume of last year, we ly train, in hunting the wild ass. 
spoke intermsofcommendation The whole valley abounds in 

of the former part of these travels; springs, some hid under marshy 
from this latter series of which we ground, and others open, in the 
shall present our readers with shapes of pools or streams ; but it 
copious extracts; presuming that is supposed all their sources com- 
the interest already excited will be municate ata great depth. In the 
in no degree diminished by the pe- course of one of his excursions, 
rusal of them. near the western extremity of the 
“The vale of Oujon is ranked plain, the king suddenly disap- 
amongst the most fertile in Persia, peared, leaving his astonished re- 
tinue 
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tinue in the wildest consternation. 
In the heat of pursuit, Baharam, 
who was much a-head of his fol- 
lowers, had dashed into a deep 
still pool of water, and, together 
with his horse, was instantly swal- 
lowed up. But what remains a 
wonder until this day, though im- 
mediate search was made for his 
body, not the smallest trace of 
either himself, or the animal that 
perished with him, was ever to be 
found. Sir John Malcom, in men- 
tioning this circumstance, corro- 
borates its probability, by recount- 
ing the melancholy catastrophe of 
an European in his own escort, 
whe, although warned not to ap- 
proach it too near, disappeared at 
the very spot pointed out as that 
fatal to the king. 

“ The histories of this beloved 
monarch of the Persians, whose 
fame, they declare, is to ‘ flourish 
with the roses of paradise, filling 
the whole earth with fragrance for 
ever!’ are fraught with highly in- 
teresting facts, as well as marvel- 
lously romantic legends. Edu- 
cated by the command of his royal 
father, ‘by an Arab chief, he ac- 
quired all the simplicity and hardi- 
hood of that dauntless people ; 
adding, to their rough virtues, 
which seem to belong to the most 
polished states of civilization 
alone. 

‘* During the wars between Ba- 
haram and the emperor Theodo- 
sius, many brave Persians were 
taken prisoners, and carried into 
bondage to Constantinople. When 
the two sovereigns ended their hos- 
tilities by a truce of a hundred 
years, Acacius declared to his em- 
peror, that ‘ vases of gold and 
silver were less precious ornaments 
of the church, in his eyes and 
those of God, than justice and 
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mercy ;’ and therefore, selling the 
church plate, ‘ he employed. the 
money it produced (continues the 
historian) in the redemption of 
seven thousand Persian captives ; 
supplied their wants with commi- 
serating liberality, and dismissed 
them to their native country, to in- 


form Baharam of the true spirit of 


that religion against whose follow- 
ers he had raised his arms.’ The 
valour, clemency, and generosity 
of the Persian meal are the 
theme of every Persian pen; his 
munificence not being limited to 
favourites at court, nor to its mere 
vicinity, but extended over all his 
dominions, encouraging manufac- 
tures, and rewarding merit. We 
find it related in the Zeenut-ul- 
Tuarikh, that his liberality in this 
way was so unbounded, and his 
own style of living so rigidly 
simple, ‘that his ministers thought 
fit to present a memorial to him, 
implormg his majesty to circum- 
scribe his munificence ; and, to re- 
member that these treasures might 
hereafter be necessary to support 
the dignity of his throne, and to 
maintain his power as became the 
greatest monarch of the East. 
Baharam made them this reply: 
‘If 1 am not to confer benefits on 
my best subjects, by thus reward- 
ing free men who render obedience 
to my laws, and so attaching them 
to my person and government; 
let those who framed these remon- 
strances, inform me, what better 
means I can employ to support 
this true dignity of my throne, to 
maintain this my undisputed power 
amongst the nations.’ The ruins 


of several of his hunting-lodges 
are still shown in the vicinity ol 
the fatal plain. 

THE TOMB OF ESTHER. 


“The Jewish part of the inha- 
bitants 
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bitants with whom I conversed, 
shook their heads at the history of 
the Judean tomb on the mountain, 
but entered with a solemn interest 
into the questions I put to them 
respecting the sepulchre of Esther 
and Mordecai; the dome roof of 
which rises over the low, dung ha- 
bitations of the poor remnant of 
Israel, still lingering in the land of 
their captivity. This tomb is re- 
garded by all the Jews who yet 
exist in the empire, as a place of 
particular a and pilgrim- 
ages are still made to it at certain 
seasons of the year, in the same 
spirit of holy penitence with which 
in former times they turned their 
eyes towards Jerusalem. Being 
desirous of visiting a place, which 
Christians cannot view without re- 
verence, I sent to request that fa- 
vour of the priest under whose 
care it is preserved. He came to 
me :mmediately on my message, 
and seemed pleased with the re- 
spect manifested towards the an- 
cient people of his nation, in the 
manner with which I asked to be 
admitted to their shrine. 

‘* | accompanied the priest 
through the town, over much ruin 
and rubbish, to an enclosed piece 
of ground, rather more elevated 
than any in its immediate vicinity. 
In the centre was the Jewish tomb ; 
a square building of brick, of a 
mosque-like form, with a rather 
elongated dome at the top. The 
whole seems in a very decaying 
state ; falling fast to the moulder- 
ed condition of some wall-frag- 
ments around, which, in former 
times, had been connected with, 
and extended the consequence of 
the sacred enclosure. The door 
that admitted us into the tomb is, 
in the ancient sepulchral fashion 
of the country, very small; con- 
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sisting of a single stone of great 
thickness, and turning on its own 
pivots from one side. Its key is 
always in possession of the head 
of the Jews, resident at Hamadan ; 
and, doubtless, has been so pre- 
served, from the time of the holy 
pair's interment, when the grate- 
ful sons of the captivity, whose 
lives they had rescued from the 
universal massacre, first erected a 
monument over the remains of 
their benefactors, and obeyed the 
ordinance of gratitude in making 
the anniversary of their preserva- 
tion a lasting memorial of Heaven’s 
mercy, and the just faith of Esther 
and Mordecai. 

“ The original structure, it is 
said, was destroyed at the sacking 
of the place by Timour; and soon 
after that catastrophe, when the 
country became a little settled, the 
present unobtrusive building was 
raised on the original spot. Cer- 
tain devout Jews of the city stood 
to the expense ; and about a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, (nearly 
five hundred after its re-erection) 
it was fully repaired by a rabbi of 
the name of Ismael. 

‘“* On passing through the little 
portal, which we did in an almost 
doubled position, we entered a 
small arched chamber, in which 
are seen the graves of several 
rabbis: probably, one may cover 
the remains of the pious Ismael ; 
and, not unlikely, the others may 
contain the bodies of the first re- 
builders after the sacrilegious de- 
struction by Timour. Having 
‘trod lightly by their graves,’ a 
second door, of such very confined 
dimensions, presented itself at the 
end of this vestibule, that we were 
constrained to enter it on our hands 
and knees, and then standing up, 
we found ourselves in a larger 

chamber, 
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chamber, to which appertained the 
dome. Immediately under its 
concave stand two sarcophagi, 
made of a very dark wood, carved 
with great intricacy of pattern, and 
richness of twisted ornament, with 
a line of inscription in Hebrew, 
running round the upper ledge of 
each. Many other inscriptions, in 
the same language, are cut out on 
the walls ; while one of the oldest 
antiquity, engraved on a slab of 
white marble, is let into the wall 
itself. The priest assured me, it 
had been rescued from the ruins of 
the first edifice, at its demolition 
by the Tartars ; and, with the sar- 
cophagi themselves, was preserved 
on the same consecrated spot.” 

Hebrew Inscription of a Marble 
Slab in the Sepulchre of Esther 
and Mordecai : 

“* Mordecai, beloved and ho- 
noured by a king, was great and 
good. His garments were as 
those of a sovereign. Ahasuerus 
covered him with this rich dress, 
and also placed a golden chain 
around his neck. The city of 
Susa rejoiced at his honours, and 
his high fortune became the glory 
of the Jews.” 

The inscription which encom- 
passes the sarcophagus of Morde- 
cai, is to this effect : 

“‘ It is said by David, preserve 
me, O God! I am now in thy pre- 
sence. I have cried at the gate 
of heaven, that thou art my God ; 
and what goodness I have received 
came from thee, O Lord! 

“ Those whose bodies are now 
beneath in this earth, when ani- 
mated by thy mercy, were great ; 
and whatever happmess was be- 
stowed apon them in this world, 
came from thee, O God ! 

“« Their grief and sufferings were 
many, at the first; but they be- 
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came happy, because they always 
called upon thy holy name in their 
miseries. Thou liftedst me up, 
and I became powerful. Thine 
enemies sought to destroy me, in 
the early times of my life; but the 
shadow of thy band was upon me, 
and covered me, as a tent, from 
their wicked purposes !’’"—Morde- 
cai. 

The following is a translation 
of the inscription carved round the 
sarcophagus of Esther, the queen : 

“‘] praise thee, O God, that 
thou hast created me! I know that 
my sins merit punishment, yet I 
hope for mercy at thy hands; for 
whenever I call upon thee, thou art 
with me; thy holy ‘omen se- 
cures me from all evil. 

‘* My heart is at ease, and my 
fear of thee increases. My life 
became, through thy goodness, at 
the last full of peace. 

“OQ God! do not shut my soul 
out from thy divine presence! 
Those whom thou lovest, never 
feel the torments of hell. Lead 
me, O merciful Father, to the life 
of life ; that I may be filled with 
the heavenly fruits of paradise !”— 
Esther. 

BE-SITOON. 

“ This huge mass of crags, 
which rises so stupendously over 
our present quarters, from the spot 
where I stood to view its ancient 
chiselling, presents a nearly per- 
pendicular face of fifteen hundred 
feet. The lower part of it (at 
Heaven knows how distant a time) 
has been smoothed to a height of 
one hundred feet, and to a breadth 
of a hundred and fifty; beneath 


which projects a rocky terrace of 
great solidity, embracing the same 
extent from end to end of the 
smoothed cliff above, and sloping 
gradually in a shelving direction 


to 
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to the level of the ground below. 
Its base, to some way up, is faced 
with large hewn stones; and vast 
a xery « a same, some ina 
finished and others in a progressive 
state, lie scattered about in every 
direction, evidently intended to 
build up, and complete the front 
rpendicularly to its higher level. 
The observations I made on the 
several elevated terraces on the 
smoothed mountain-base at Perse- 
polis, lead me to think, that this 
unfinished projection from the 
rock was begun, not as a founda- 
tion for a palace, (which is the idea 
of the natives, and that Khosroo 
Purviz erected it for his beloved 
Shirene) but as a platform for a 
temple ; it being too circumscribed 
for the variously diverging apart- 
ments of the one, but amply suffi- 
cient for the usual space allotted 
to the other. And, besides, I 
should deem it of a date far ante- 
rior to the Sassanian monarch. 
Amongst these evident materials 
for building some great structure, 
it is said that no remnants of a co- 
lumnar shape have ever been 
found; and a peculiarity so singu- 
lar, in a country where the finest 
architectural fragments of the sort 
are seen on almost every spot re- 
puted to have been an ancient site, 
might, probably, suggest to the 
natives the distinguishing name of 
Be-Sitoon ‘ without pillars.’ 

“ About fifty yards from this 
rocky platform, more towards the 
bridge, and at the foot of the 
mountain, bursts a beautifully 
clear stream. Just over its foun- 
tain head, on a broad protruding 
mass of the rock, the remains of 
an immense piece of sculpture are 
sull visible, but so lamentably de- 
faced, that it is almost impossible 
to make out any one continued 
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outline. The whole has been con- 
tained in an enormously extensive 
frame-work excavation, within 
which many now shapeless = 
jections are seen; but, by close 
attention, parts of the rude forms of 
several colossal figures may be 
traced. The most apparent, are 
seven in a range, which have for- 
merly stood out from the rock in 
something more than bas-relief, 
and their bearded visages are to- 
lerably distinct ; but all thatis ob- 
servable, shows that the work has 
been done by the very coarsest 
chisel. The principal cause of 
the general mutilation of this spe- 
cimen of remote antiquity, must 
have arisen from subsequent addi- 
tions, without reference to it, hav- 
ing been made on the same spot. 
First, a large and deep tablet has 
been excavated in the very middle 
of the sculpture, for the purpose of 
containing a Greek inscription ; 
and, secondly, a few years ago, 
this was almost entirely obliterated 
by another in the modern character 
of the country, relating to some 
royal grants for the road. 

“« The neighbourhood of foun- 
tains seems to have been a fa- 
vourite spot with the ancients, for 
places of seclusion, or commemo- 
rating erections, whether they were 
temples, or monuments of any 
kind; and the situation of this 
stream, so immediately under the 
great mutilated bas-relief on the 


rock, could not fail recalling to my 
recollection a similar spring that 
gushes over the sloping cliff which 


sustains the mysterious tablets of 
Gunj Namhal, in the bosom of 
Orontes. Mr. Macdonald Kin- 
nier, in his valuable ical 


Memoir of the Persian a 
makes an interesting notice of this 
fountain of the bas-relief, in re- 

marking 
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maiking on the sculpture itself. 
On the authority of Diodorus Si- 
culus, he seems inclined to attri- 
bute the gigantic remains over the 
spring to so distant a time as that 
of Semiramis; and, accordingly, 
he observes, ‘ I shall confine my- 
self to a few remarks which oc- 
curred to me whilst contemplating 
those wonderful monuments of an- 
tiquity. Weare informed by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, that Semiramis, in 
her march to Ecbatana, encamped 
near a mountain called Bagistan, 
in Media, where she made a gar- 
den twelve furlongs in compass, in 
a plain champaign country, wa- 
tered by a great fountain. Mount 
Bagistan was dedicated to Jupiter, 
(the Ormuzd of the East) and to- 
wards one side of the garden it had 
steep rocks, seventeen furlongs in 
height. She cut out a piece of the 
lower part of the rock, and caused 
her image to be carved upon it, 
and a hundred of her guard, that 
were lanceteers, standing round 
her. She wrote, likewise, in Assy- 
rian letters on the rock, that Semi- 
ramis ascended from the plain to 
the top of the mountain, by laying 
the packs and fardles of the beasts 
that followed her, one upon ano- 
ther. This account (continues 
Mr. Macdonald Kinnier) will be 
found to answer the description of 
Be Sitoon in many sateen? 
KERMANSHAH. 

‘“‘ The fertility of this extensive 
valley is truly beautiful in its whole 
stretch from the city of Kerman- 
shah to the town of Senna, the ca- 
pital of Ardelan, the most southern 
district of Courdistan; and on the 
opposite direction, to the junction 
of the rivers Mori and Kara-sou, 
whose ample streams, with the ad- 
dition of many others of less note, 
water this delicious garden. Such 
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natural luxuriance could not fail, 
from the earliest ages, attracting 
the sovereigns of the country to fix 
a palace, of temporary rest atleast, 
in so charming a spot; and hence 
no doubt need subsist of its real 
claim to the reputation of having 
been the occasional abode of all 
the princes to which tradition gives 
ita pretension. The extent of the 
Assyrian and Persian dominions, 
during different eras, and the al- 
most constant progress of their 
sovereigns from one province to 
another, may well account for the 
numerous palaces and gardens 
said to be built and planted by 
them, at what, to us, may appear 
such unreasonably short distances. 

“The present annual produce 
of this valley, in grain of various 
kinds, is scarcely to be credited; 
while its neighbouring fertile vales 
under the same _ prince-governor, 
must raise his revenue to the 
largest amount of any delegated 
authority in the kingdom. The 
calamity of famine, which a few 
years ago desolated the other pro- 
vinces, never touched this; and 
the number of its population was 
consequently much increased dur- 
ing that great national affliction. 
Whole families emigrated from the 
vicinities of Ispahan, Kashan, 
Koom, and other places, to find 
an asylum here from starvation. 
The hentia was so dreadful in 
many parts of the country, that 
mothers sold their. grown up 
daughters for a few mauns of 
wheat, to feed their younger chil- 
dren perishing for want. The 
abundance of every necessary of 
life in this vale, may be imagined, 
when I mention that my own party 
consists of ten persons, twelve 
horses, with mules in proportion ; 


and it does not cost me more than 
three 
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three reals per day, (about two 
shillings and sixpence) to subsist 
the whole. Meat, butter, eggs, 
mil!:, bread, corn, straw, all were 
included in this trifling sum. The 
greatest part of the inhabitants are 
Courds, somewhat tamed down 
from their wandering mountain- 
habits, to become settlers in vil- 
lages, and to till a land which 
amply rewards them. Yet, as I 
intimated on my arrival, they are 
not so thoroughly weaned from 
their primitive ways, but that they 
gladly embrace every fair excuse 
for getting under their black can- 
vass, even at no greater distance 
from their kishlock, or walled 
cluster of cottages, than a few 
hundred yards. 

“ Their dress differs more in 
hue than in shape from that of the 
ordinary Persian; as we generally 
find that the common people in 
every Country, paying more regard 
to climate and convenience than 
to any change of mode, wear 
much the same sort of apparel 
through every age. Instead of the 
black skin cap of the Persian, the 
Courd has one of a whitish felt, 
pointed at the top, but varying in 
height. It has flaps falling over 
the ears, to shelter them from the 
mountain-cold. In winter, or in 
those keen higher regions, an addi- 
tional garment is worn, called a 
kadack ; its form is that of a short 
jacket, and its fabric and colour 
the same with the cap. They sel- 
dom move without a heavy pear- 
headed stick in their hands, and 
frequently are armed besides with 
a trusty well-handled sword.— 
Whether they live in villages or 
towns, their hearts yearn after all 
that belongs to the open field ; the 
boldest spirits, for the foray and 
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the spoil ; and those who do notob- 
ject to the prey without the chase, _ 
gladly embrace whatever plunder 
fortune may throw into their 
hands. 

“ The fair sex of the Courdish 
race are generally of a pale maho- 
gany hue, with very fine features ; 
the nose usually aquiline, with 
eyes bright indeed as the ante- 
lope’s, and the whole countenance 
expressive of frank and amiable 
dispositions. The men have no- 
thing of that suspicion regarding 
their women which distinguish the 
Turks and Persians; hence their 
wives and daughters walk abroad 
in the security of innocence, with- 
out the great veil or chadre.— 
Their only appendage which at all 
resembles such a covering, is a 
handkerchief hanging loose from 
the back of the head, which at will 
they can pull quite over the face, 
or allow it merely to shade the 
cheek. Their persons are enve- 
loped in a long blue garment 
shaped like a shift, and opening 
low down the bosom, where it is 
partially closed with loops fastened 
to buttons, usually formed of pieces 
of money, an ornament which they 
affect in profusion. Their ears, 
too, are decorated with large silver 
rings, running through strings of 
the same. In the cottages, or at 
the tent doors, these women ap- 
pear without restraint, and are as 
ready as any peasant girl in Eng- 
land to pay to a stranger the usual 
simple duttes of hospitality. Mo- 
dest when maidens, and chaste as 
wives, In every — they culti- 
vate those vigorous habits in them- 
selves, which produce an athletic 
race of children and set them a 
fearless example. ‘ Our boys are 


to be soldiers, (say they) and they. 
must 
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must learn to bear, and to dare 
every thing. We shew them the 
way.” 


October 9.—* My people were 
still too ill to-day to-give any signs 
of speedy amendment; and, in 
order to while away my anxiety in 
this untoward detention, I sent for 
the master of the khaun, to make 
some enquiries respecting the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. He told 
me, that they consider October the 
first month of their autumn, and 
feel it delightfully cool in compa- 
rison with July, August, and Sep- 
tember; for, that during forty 
days of the two first-named sum- 
mer months, the hot wind blows 
from the desert, and its effects are 
often destructive. Its title is very 
appropriate, being called the Sa- 
mie!l, or Baude Semoon, the pesti- 
lential wind. It does not come in 
continued long currents, but in 
gusts at different intervals, each 
blast lasting several minutes, and 


ee along with the rapidity of 
ightning. No one dare stir from 
their houses while this invisible 
flame is sweeping over the face of 
the country. Previous to its ap- 
proach, the atmosphere becomes 
thick and suffocating, and appear- 
ing particularly dense near the ho- 
rizon, gives sufficient warning of 
the threatened mischief. Thou 

hostile to human life, it is so far 
from being prejudicial to the vege- 
table creation, that a continuance 
of the Samiell tends to ripen the 
fruits. 1 enquired what became of 
the cattle during such a plague, 
and was told they seldom were 
touched by it. It seems strange 
that their should be so per- 
fectly insensible to what seems in- 
stant destruction to the breath of 
man, but so it is, and they are re- 
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gularly driven down to water at 
the customary times of day, even 
when the blasts are at the severest. 
The people who attend them are 
obliged to plaster their own faces, 
and other parts of the body usually 
exposed to the air, with a sort of 
muddy clay, which in general pro- 
tects them from its most malignant 
effects. The periods of the wind’s 
blowing are generally from noon 
till sun-set; they cease almost en- 
trrely during the night; and the 
direction of the gust is always 
from the north-east. When it 
has passed over a — and 
indeed loathsome smell, like pu- 
tridity, remains for a long time, 
The poison which occasions this 
smell, must be deadly; for if any 
unfortunate traveller, too far from 
shelter, meets the blast, he falls 
immediately, and, in a few minutes, 
his flesh becomes almost black, 
while both it and his bones at once 
arrive at so extreme a state of cor- 
ruption, that the smallest move- 
ment of the body would separate 
the one from the other. When we 
listen to these accounts, we can 
easily understand how the Al- 
mighty, in whose hands are all the 
instruments of nature, to work 
even the most miraculous effects, 
might, by this natural agent of the 
Samiell brought from afar, make it 
the brand of death by which the 


destroying wrought the de- 
struction of army of Senna- 
cherib. Mine host also told me, 


that at the commencement of No- 
vember the nights begin to be 
keen, and then the people remove 
their beds from their airy and star- 
lit canopies at the tops of their 


houses to the chambers within; 
dull but comfortable exchange 
when the winter advances, the cold 


being frequently at an excess to 
freeze 
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freeze the surface of the water in 
their chamber-jars ; but almost as 
soon as the sun rises, it turns to 
its liquid state again.” 


“ From some sad warp in the 
present government, hardly a year 
elapses without making an a 
parent necessity, under the plea 
of apprehended scarcity and con- 
sequent tumults, for driving some 
hundreds of the poor inhabitants 
from within the walls, to seek 
their bread, on chance, beyond 
them. That such fears are not 
groundless, is certain; want of 
grain creating high prices, and 
high prices exciting famishing 
poverty to despair and revolt. 
Such scarcity arises from two 
causes. First, oppression in ex- 
cessive taxation on the husband- 
man, by robbing him of its fruits, 

aralyses his industry; and, re- 
wm his labours, less corn is 
grown, less profit is produced to 
the revenue ; exaction then comes 
in the place of due payment; and 
the peasantry, driven to despera- 
tion, abandoning their villages, 
seek employment in the city.— 
There the defalcation of grain 
makes itself speedily known ; and 
the new ingress of claimants ren- 
ders the want more apparent every 
hour. To obviate this difficulty, 
the summary measure is resorted 
to of annually banishing the most 
miserable of the inhabitants to 
starve in the desert, to wander to 
the mountains ; or, abiding nearer 
home, to league themselves with 

. tobbers, and support themselves 
and families by plunder and murder. 

“We see poverty and distress 
in the Christian countries of Eu- 
rope; but we must come to the 
east to witness the one endured 
without pity, and the other only 
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noticed to have fresh afflictions 
heaped upon it. I do not mean 
to say, that there are not amiable 
exceptions to this remark; but 
where charity is not a leading 
principle of duty, the selfishness 
of human nature readily turns 
from the painful or expensive task 
of sympathising with the misera- 
ble. General hospitality, and uni- 
versal benevolence, arise from to- 
tally different motives; and are, 
often, as completely distinct im 
their actions. The one is bestow- 
ed on grounds of probable reci- 
procity of benefit ; the other, when 
not commanded by religion, can 
only arise from the compassion of 
a disinterested heart. Hence, 
though we find individual instances 
of this species of benevolence in 
all countries, it is only where 
Christianity prevails, that care of 
the poor is practised as a national 
concern. In the midst of the 
scenes just described, acting with- 
in and without the walls of Bag- 
dad, luxury grows as rankly round 
the rich, as in the most prosper- 
ous cities; and the expenses la- 
vished on ‘ singing men, and 
singing women, brought from 
afar, are equally enormous. The 
ladies of Bagdad, in particular, 
appear to be singularly inclined to 
festivity; and their assemblies, 
like those of our own country- 
women, are generally held during 
the later hours of the twenty-four. 
They usually meet, by invitation, 
at the harem of some one of the 
wives of the chief officers of state ; 
where due care has been taken to 
provide the best female dancers, 
singers, and musicians, that the 
city affords: and thither, about 
sun-set, the several] bidden guests 
assemblein the most lovely groups 
of youth and beauty, attended 

by 
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by their serving-women _ bear- 
ing their narquillies; a sort of 
hooker or kalioun, of which even 
the most delicate of the fair sex 
in these countries are remarkably 
fond. Before | proceed with the 
details of the entertainment, it 
may not be amiss to stop, and 
describe the dresses of the ladies, 
in the customary stile of drawing- 
room paraphernalia. 

“Women of the first conse- 
quence here go about on ordinary 
occasions on foot, and with scarce- 
ly any attendants; it being the 
etiquette to avoid, when in public, 
every striking distinction of ap- 
pearance. In compliance with 
this fashion, all the fair sex of the 
city, high and low, walk abroad 
in the blue-checked chadre ; its 
folding drapery having no other 
mark of an august wearer, than a 
few gold threads woven into its 
border. Instead of the white 
towel-like veil of the Persians, 
these ladies conceal their faces 
behind a much more hideous 
mask; a black stuff envelope of 
horse- hair. The liberty they pos- 
sess, of paying visits without the 
surveilance of a male guard, and 
under these impenetrable garbs, 
are privileges perhaps too friendly 
to a licence their husbands do 
not intend. So much the reverse 
is the case with Persian women 
of rank, they hardly move but on 
horseback, and escorted always 
by trains of eunuchs, and other 
trusty vigilants. 

‘“* When the fair pedestrians of 
Bagdad issue from behind their 
clouds, on entering their own 
apartinents, or those of the ladies 
they go to visit, dresses are dis- 
played in every group, of the most 
gorgeous magnificence; for it 
may easily be conceived, that ri- 
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valry, with regard to personal 
charms and graceful habiliments, 
flourishes amongst the belles of 
an eastern harem, as gaily as with 
those of an European ball-room. 
The wives of the higher classes 
in Bagdad are usually selected 
from the most beautiful girls that 
can be obtained from Georgia and 
Circassia; and to their natural 
charms, in like manner with their 
captive sisters all over the east, 
they add the fancied embellish- 
ments of painted complexions, 
hands and feet dyed with henna, 
and their hair and eye-brows 
stained with the rang, or prepared 
indigo-leaf. Chains of gold, and 
collars of pearls, with various or- 
naments of precious stones, de- 
corate the upper part of their per- 
sons, while solid bracelets of gold, 
in shapes resembling serpents, 
clasp their wrists and ancles.— 
Silver and golden tissued muslins, 
not only form their turbans, but 
frequently their under-garments. 
In summer, the ample pelisse is 
made of the most costly shawl, 
and, in cold weather, lined and 
bordered with the choicest furs. 
The dress is altogether very be- 
coming; by its easy folds, and 
glittering transparency, shewing a 
fine shape to advantage, without 
the immodest exposure of the 
open vest of the Fenien ladies. 
The humbler females generally 
move abroad with faces totally 
unveiled, having a handkerchief 
rolled round their heads, from be- 
neath which their hair hangs down 
over their shoulders, while an- 
other piece of linen passes under 
their chin, in the fashion of the 
Georgians. Their garment is a 


gown of a shift form, reaching 
to their ancles, open before, and 


of a grey colour. Their feet are 
completely 
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completely naked. Many of the 
very inferior classes stain their 
bosoms with the figures of circles, 
half-moons, stars, &c. in a blue- 
ish stamp. In this barbaric em- 
bellishment, the poor damsel of 
Irak Arabi has one point of vanity 
resembling that of the ladies of 
Irak Ajem. The former frequently 
adds this frightful cadaverous hue 
to her lips ; and, to complete her 
savage appearances, thrusts a ring 
through her right nostril, pendent 
with a flat button-like ornament 
set round with blue or red 
stones.” 


‘© November 9th, 1818.—I was 
now fully embarked on my long- 
anticipated expedition ; and hav- 
ing passed the gate of the western 
suburb, I looked around me on 
the vast extended Chaldean plain, 
east of the Euphrates, with a de- 
light that seemed for some minutes 
to send me on the wing over its 
whole interesting tract; ranging 
both sides of that mighty river, 
and to wherever the majesty of 
Babylon had flowed down its 
venerable stream. 

‘ According to Herodotus, the 
walls were sixty miles in circum- 
ferenee, built of large bricks ce- 
mented together with bitumen, 
and raised round the city in the 
form of an exact square; hence 
they measured fifteen miles along 
ma face. They wereeighty-seven 
feet thick, and three hundred and 
fifty high, protected on the out- 
side by a vast ditch lined with the 
same materials, and proportioned in 
depth and width to the elevation 
of the walls. They were entered 
by twenty-five gates on each side 
made of solid brass ; and addi- 
tionally strengthened by two hun, 
dred and fifty towers. Within 

1822. 


these walls rose the multitudinous 
streets, palaces, and other great 
works of Babylon; including the 
temple of Belus, the hanging gar- 
dens, and all the magnificence 
which constituted this city the 
wonder of the world. A_ branch 
of the Euphrates flowed through 
the city, from the north to the 
south; and was crossed by a 
strong bridge, constructed at the 
foundation of large stones fas- 
tened together with lead and iron. 
While it was building, the course 
of the river was turned into a 
large basin, to the west of the 
town, which had been cut to the 
extent of forty square miles, and 
seventy-five feet deep, for a yet 
nobler purpose; to receive the 
same ample stream, while the 
great artificial banks were erect- 
ing of brick on each side of the 
bed of the river, to secure the 
country from its too abundant 
overflow. Canals were cut for 
this purpose also; one of these 
led to the immense basin alread 

described, which, when thenawe 
disembogued the river into its ca- 
pacious bosom ; and always con- 


— to receive its superflux; 
r 


urning the water, when neces- 
sary, by various sluices to fructify 
the ground. During the three 
great empires of the east, no tract 
of the whole appears to have been 
so reputed for fertility and riches 
as the district of Babylonia; and 
all arising from the due manage- 
ment of this mighty stream. He- 
rodotus mentions, that even when 
reduced to the rank of a province, 
it yielded a revenue to the kings 
of Persia that comprised half.their 
income. And the terms.in which 
the Scriptures describe its natural, 
as well as acquired, .suprethacy 
when it was the imperial city, 
E evidence 
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evidence the same facts. They 
call it, * Babylon, the glory of 
kingdoms, the be auty of the Chal- 
dee's excellency : The Lady of 
Kingdoms, given to pleasure ; that 
dwellest carelessly, and sayest in 
her heart, J am, and there ts none 
else beside me! But now, in the 
same expressive language, we 
may say, ‘ She sits as a widow on 
the eround. There is no more a 
throne for thee, O daughter of the 
Chaldeans" And for the abun- 
dance of the country, it has va- 
nished as clean away, as if ‘ the 
besom of desolation’ had indeed 
swept it from north to south; the 
whole land, from the outskirts 
of Bagdad to the farthest stretch 
of sight, lying a melancholy 
waste. 

“ The present population of this 
part of the country consists of a 
race of Arabs, called the tribe of 
Zobiede ; but, from their situation 
being much in contact with the 
Turks, they have lost their na- 
tional character of independence, 
and acquired in its stead rather 
degrading than elevating habits. 
In times of tranquillity from open- 
ly declared warfare, these people 
and their chief are responsible to 
the government of the Pasha for 
the general security of the road 
from casual depredators ; but un- 
der the present circumstances, 
when their brethren of the desert 
issue forth in such formidable 
hordes, these poor creatures dare 
hardly show their heads. 

“If I complained of want of 
cleanliness in the persons of the 
Persian lower orders, I have not 
terms to express the exceeding 
loathsomeness of the Arab Fellah. 
The skins of these people are ac- 
tually ingrained with dirt; and 
the male children, additionally 
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embrowned by the roasting sun, 

run about till thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, without the shadow 
of a garment. | The mothers an- 
swer pretty well to the de ‘scription 
I have already given of the low- 
est class in B: edi id. The only 
difference appears to be, that he re 
their shift-like gowns are always 
of a coarse red Hannel, open a 
good way down in front, buttoned 
at the neck, and touching the an- 
cles and wrists; both of which 
extremities are usually adorned 
with massive silver rings. Strings 
of many-coloured be ads hang on 
their tattooed necks, sometimes 

enriched with a silver or gold 
coin. A _ black handkere! ‘hief 
binds their heads, beneath which 
devolve their long uncombed 
tresses. The nose is never without 
its weighty ring also, which gives 
rather a snufftling grace to the 
voice of the wearer. 

“The men do not, like the 
Turks and Persians, shave their 
heads; but, letting their hair 
grow, its dark locks much i increase 
the wild and often haggard ap- 
pearance of their roughly bearded 
visages They freque ntly are 
seen without oo 5 covering than 
the haffia or cloak, formed of an 
extremely broad-striped stuff. — 
This is the domestic attire, in 
which they are met in the vicinity 
of their homes ; but when they 
go farther a-tield, they put on a 
brown woollen tunic, girt about the 
middle with a stout leathern belt, 
armed with a short wooden club, 
or a long crooked dagger. Most 
of them carry, in addition, a scy- 
metar, and a small round shield, 
The head-dress of Arab men ap- 
pears the point to which they pay 
the most attention. It is usually 


of one fashion with all; bemg 
composed 
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composed of a yellow and red 
piece of stuff, wound round the 
brows like a close turban, with 
yointed ends hanging Jong upon 
the breast. The wearer sometimes 
throws one of them across his 
chin; which piece of drapery, 
falling on his shoulder, conceals 
his neck and the whole of the 
lower part of his face. From the 
folds round his forehead depend 
two twisted braids of long black 
hair, which add not a little of the 
savage to the wily air of the lower 
orders of this tribe. 

‘“« Nov. 10th.— We left the 
khaun® of Iskanderia at half-past 
seven o'clock this morning. Soon 
after clearing the numerous low 
heaps of ruins and rubbish di- 
verging from the place, we dis- 
covered the golden cupola of 
Mosseib, reflecting the rising sun, 
in a direction south 40° west. 
Having travelled about four miles 
farther, the usual traces of former 
buildings spread a vast way on 
the rest of our road; and one 
relic, not inferior in bulk to that 
of Boursa Shishara, stood very 
conspicuous. It was built of un- 
burnt bricks, marked at their lines 
of union with no other cement 
than that of slime; neither reeds, 
nor straw, appeared outwardly ; 
and at first I judged it to have 
been of more recent construction 
than the former pile I had ascend- 
ed; but, on examining some 
broken pieces of the bricks, which 
lay thickly around, I found several 
bearing remnants of cuneiform in- 
scriptions ; proof sufficient of the 
antiquity of the materials at least. 
But whether the place, of which the 
edifice they composed had formed a 
part, were coeval with Babylon, or 
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was afterwards erected out of her 
remains, cannot easily be deter- 
mined. Yet,so extensive and nu- 
merous are the traces of former 
buildings on the spot, we must 
conclude that something like a 
town has existed here ; and if the 
historical accounts are to be de- 
pended on, that the original di- 
mensions of Babylon extended to 
a length and breadth of fifteen 
miles, the adjacent great villages 
or minor towns, usually attendant 
on metropolitan cities, might very 
well reach thus far. 

** Mahowil lies four miles from 
the Hadge’s khaun; and is only 
separated trom the plain more 
immediately connected with the 
remains of Babylon, by the em- 
bankments of two once noble 
canals, very near each other, and 
running almost due east and west. 
In the first, which we crossed by 
a brick bridge, we saw water. 
These canals seem at present to be 
regarded as the boundary, whence 
the decided vestiges of the great 
city commence ; and we soon dis- 
covered their wide spreading tracks. 
In crossing the bridge, which leads 
to those immense tumuli of tem- 
ples, palaces, and human habitati- 
ons of every description ; now buri- 
ed in shapeless heaps, and asilence 
profound as the grave ; I could 
not but feel an _ undescribable 
awe, in thus passing, as it were, 
into the gates of ‘ fallen Baby- 
lon.’ 

‘“¢ Between this bridge and Hil- 
lah (something more than eight 
miles distant,) three piles of great 
magnitude particularly attract at- 
tention ; but there are many minor 
objects to arrest investigation in 
the way. A mound of considera- 
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ble elevation rose on our left as 
we rode along, not five hundred 
yards from the second embank- 
ment: its sloping sides were co- 
vered with broken” bricks, and 
other fragments of past buildings, 
while the ground around its base 
presented a most nitrous surface. 
At a few hundred yards onward 
again, apother mound projected 
of sull greater height, and from it 
franched subordinate elevations in 
several directions. I here had a 
fine view of the great oblong pile, 
called by the Arabs Mujelibe, or 
rather Mukallibe, ‘ the overturn- 
ed: an attributive term, which, 
however, they do not confine to 
this sublime wreck alone; other 
remains, in this immense field of 
ruin, bearing the same striking 
designation of the manner of its 
fall. Mujelibé bore from the ele- 
ration on which we stood, south 
10° west. Having proceeded 
about a couple of miles from the 
two canal ridges near Mahowil, we 
advanced to another and higher 
embankment, of a totally differ- 
ent appearance from that of a 
water-course. It ran almost due 
east and west, until lost to the eve 
in the horizon on both sides. | 
rode a considerable way along its 
base, to examine whether there 
might not be some trace of a ditch; 
and though I did not discover any, 
nor, indeed, aught that was at all 
answerable to our ideas of what 
would have been even a fragment 
of the vast bulwark-walls of Baby- 
lon, yet I saw no cause to doubt 
its being a remnant of some minor 
interior boundary. 

** The whole of our road was on 
a tolerably equal track ; excepting 
where unavoidably broken by 
small mounds, detached pieces of 
canal embankments, and other in- 
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dications of a place in ruins; 
mingled with marshy hollows in 
the ground, and large nitrous spots, 
from the deposits of accumulated 
rubbish. Indeed it was almost im- 
possible to note, while their num- 
ber confused our antiquarian re- 
searches, the endless ramifications 
of minor aqueducts, whose re- 
mains intersected the way. At 
about four miles in advance from 
the long single embankment, or 
interior boundary ridge | mention- 
ed before, we crossed a very spaci- 
ous canal; beyond which, to the 
eastward, the plain appeared a 
vast uninterrupted flat. 

‘* An hour and a quarter more 
brought us to the north-east shore 
of the Euphrates, hitherto totally 
excluded from our view by the in- 
tervening long and varied lines of 
ruin, which now proclaimed to us 
on every side, that we were, in- 
deed, in the midst of what had 
been Babylon. From the point on 
which we stood, to the base of 
Mujelibé, large masses of ancient 
foundations spread on our right, 
more resembling natural hills in 
appearance, than mounds covering 
the remains of former great and 
splendid edifices. To the east- 
ward also, chains of these undu- 
lating heaps were visible, but many 
not higher than the generality ot 
the canal embankments we had 
passed. The whole view was par- 
ticularly solemn. The majestic 
stream of the Euphrates wander- 
ing in solitude, like a pilgrim mo- 
narch through the silent ruins of 
his devastated kingdom, still ap- 
peared a noble river, even under 
all the disadvantages of its desert- 
tracked course. Its banks were 


hoary with reeds, and the grey 
osier willows were yet there, on 


which the captives of Israel hung 
up 
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up their harps, and, while Jerusa- 
lem was not, refused to be com- 
forted. But how is the rest of the 
scene changed since then! At 
that time, these broken hills were 
palaces; those long undulating 
mounds, streets; this vast soli- 
tude, filled with the busy subjects 
of the proud daughter of the East! 
Now, ‘* wasted with misery,’ her 
habitations are not to be found; 
and, for herself, ‘ the worm ts 
spread over her!’ Our road bent, 
from the immediate bank of the 
river, to the south-east; and, after 
crossing the bed of a very wide 
canal, almost close to the bank 
we were leaving, we entered on 
an open tract, on which I saw the 
extensive encampment of the Kia- 
hya Bey. The town of Hillah lay 
a couple of miles beyond it; a long 
stretch of low-bulwarked wall, but 
enlivened by cupolas and clitter- 
ing minarets, and the tops of nu- 
merous plantations of date-trees, 
with other green boughs from the 
gardens, through whose pleasant 
avenues we soon approached the 
gates of the place. On passing 
them, I found a house prepared 
for me in the suburb of the city, 
on the east side of the river, and 
not far from the bridge. I could 
not have had a more desirable situ- 
ation for comparative coolness and 
interest of prospect. Our ride 
this day had occupied nearly nine 
hours, and over a space of ground 
about the same as the day before, 
namely, twenty-eight miles. 

‘* November 12th.—By the ap- 
pointed hour this morning, the 
kiahya’s officer appeared before 
my gate, at the head of a hundred 
well-armed men, some of whom 
were Arabs, all fairly mounted, 
and ready to attend me to that 


part of the desolated land of 
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which lies west of the 
Euphrates. My immediate object 

was the Birs Nimrood; the tower 
mentioned by Neibuhr with so 
much regret at his having been 
prevented, by apprehension of the 
wild tribes in the desert, from 
closely examining its prodigious 
remains. But the observations he 
was enabled to make, however 
short of bis wishes, were sufficient 
to awaken in him an idea, now 
ably supported by the more com- 
prehensive investigations of the 
present British resident at Bag- 
dad, that in this pile we see the 
very Tower of Babel, the stupen- 
dous artificial mountain erected by 
Nimrod in the plain of Shinar, and 
ou which, in after ages, Nebu- 
chadnezzar raised the temple of 
Belus. It lies about six miles 
south-west of Hillah. On leaving 
the suburb on the eastern shore of 
the river, we crossed a bridge of 
thirty-six pontoons, all consider- 
ably smaller than those over the 
Tigris at Bagdad, and like them 
in a neglected state. The width 
of the Euphrates at this passage 
is four hundred and thirty feet. 
On quitting the crazy timbers of 
the bridge, which gave terrible 
note of its insecurity under the 
trampling feet of my attendant 
troopers, we entered the most con- 
siderable part of the town of Hil- 
lah; and after riding through a 
narrow and crowded bazar, nearly 
suffocated with the double evils of 
heat and stench, and thence pro- 
ceeding along three or four close 
streets, at intervals opened to the 
fresh air by intervening heaps of 
ruins, we reached thé western 
gate, called that of Tahmasia, 
which happily delivered us into a 
freer atmosphere. We left the 
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our right, or, as it is otherwise 
called the Ali Pasha trench, (cut 
to defend the town from the ma- 
rauders of the desert,) running in 
a direction north-west, and rapid- 
ly over the apparently boundless 
plain, found the ground in general 
perfectly flat, and in parts very 
marshy. My eyes ranged on all 
sides while crossing this vast bar- 
ren tract, which, assuredly, had 
of old been covered, if not by 
closely compacted streets, at least 
with the parks and gardens at- 
tached to distinct mansions, or 
divisions of this once imperial city; 
but all was withered and gone, 
and, comparatively, level to the 
very horizon, tll the object of my 
expedition presented itself, stand- 
ing alone in the solitary waste, like 
the awful figure of Prophecy her- 


self, pointing to the fultilment of 


her word. 

‘At the moment of my first 
secing it, the tower bore from us 
south 7° west; to which point 
we made direct forward, hastening 
our speed as we approached nearer 
the stupendous pile. During al- 
most the whole of our ride, I had 
observed numerous spots on the 
plain, showing the saline encrust- 
ment usually found where build- 
ings have formerly stood; also a 
long line of broken bank on our 
left: but here, at about five miles 
from Hillah, certainly commenced 
the first western very elevated 
traces of former edifices, begin- 
ning with some very considerable 
mounds, near to the remains of an 
old canal, through whose bed we 
passed, and which stretched first 
southward, and then bent west- 
ward. About six hundred yards 
further brought us to a second 
canal of vaster dimensions than 
the preceding, being full thirty 
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yards across, with very high em- 
bankments, broken into a. suc- 
cession of little hillocks. This 
canal took a direction to our right 
for nearly three-quarters of a mile, 
corresponding to the line of the 
other on our left; running first 
north and west, then taking a 
sweep gradually due south, bent 
again, and (according to the ob- 
servation I could make by my glass 
while standing on one of the hil- 
locks,) described a line to the east- 
ward, till it joined the narrower 
canal through whose channel we 
had recently passed. The space 
thus inclosed, seemed to be about 
two miles; forming, though in 
ruins, the outlines of a vast court 
or area, round the sublimest mo- 
nument of the past, still rearing 
its shattered summit towards the 
heavens. On observing the range 
of these canals, or trenches, it 
struck me, that the inner bank 
may have been a wall; and in that 
case, the surrounding channel be- 
comes a feature of exterior de- 
fence. Almost all over the ground 
between the base of the great pile 
itself and these boundaries abun- 
dant vestiges of former buildings 
are visible; exhibiting uneven 
heaps of various sizes, covered 
with masses of broken brick, tiles, 
and vitrified fragments, all silently 
eloquent of some former signal 
overthrow. 

“ On coming within this trace- 
able area, | found its irregular sur- 
face thronged with the Kiahya’s 
horsemen; while the commander 
himself, with the leaders of his 
troops, had dismounted, and were 
already ascended into the mount 
itself. This intelligence did not 
delight me quite so much as my 
informer seemed to anticipate ; for 
these were companions i my re- 
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searches I had neither expected 
nor desired ; being well aware 
that the formality of court cere- 
monies would ill agree with the 
freedom of my purposed move- 
ments. I do not deny that their 
groups were eminently picturesque, 
and from their magnificent or wild- 
ly various Asiatic costume, min- 
gled more harmoniously with the 
character of this venerable wonder 
of the East, than the garb of an 
European stranger; but yet their 
presence was discordant to me: 
for, perhaps, that strange Eu- 
ropean garb covered the only 
breast present, which felt the so- 
lemn import of that still existing 
pile, up whose acclivities he was 
slowly ascending; and amidst 
whose awfully stricken summits he 
found the Turkish commander, 
quietly seated amongst his officers, 
smoking his pipe, while awaiting 
the coffee his servants were pre- 
paring in another part of this 
stupendous ruin! The moment | 
appeared before him he rose and 
welcomed me; declaring, with all 
the pomp of oriental compliment, 
that though he had accorded me 
a person: al guard for short excur- 
sions, he valued my life too high- 
ly to permit its being exposed to 
the dangers of the desert, without 
an escort adequate to his friend- 
ship,—himse!f! Of course, I duly 
thanked him, though in far hum- 
bler language : ; and _ probably, 
therefore, much nearer the level 
of his real motive ; which, I sus- 
pect, was curiosity, rather than 
such superabundant zeal in my 
service. Itis a common idea with 
the Turks here, that the true 
object with Europeans, in visit- 
ing the banks of the Euphrates, 
is not to explore antiquities, as we 
pretend, but to make a laborious 
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pilgrimage to these almost shape- 
less relics of a race of unbelievers 
more ancient than ourselves; and 
to perform certain mysterious reli- 
gious rites before them, which ex- 
cite no small curiosity amongst the 
faithful to pry into. However, 
nothing of this was shown by ei- 
ther my illustrious escort or any of 
his body-guard ; and, after civilly 
enduring an hour’s delay in my 
pursuits, by remaining in his com- 
pany, | left him to his repose, or 
his own pious ablutions; and de- 
scended the pile, to regularly com- 
mence my observations. 

“The present shape and di- 
mensions of this huge mass of 
building, when seen from the east, 
appears like an oblong hill, sweep- 
ing irregularly upwards towards 
its western aspect, in a broad py- 
ramidal form. It measures at the 
base 694 yards, (3082 feet;) at 
least, as nearly that as the dilapi- 
dated state of the outline there 
would allow me to ascertain. On 
looking towards its eastern face, 
it extends in width 153 yards (459 
feet,) and presents two stages. of 
hill; the first showing an elevation 
of about 60 feet, cloven in the 
middle into a deep ravine, and in- 
tersected in all directions by fur- 
rows, channelled there by the de- 
scending rains of succeeding ages. 
The summit of this first stage 
stretches in rather a flattened 
sweep to the base of the second 
ascent, which springs out of the 
first ina steep, abrupt conical form, 
terminated at the top by a solitary 
standing fragment of brick-work, 
like the ruin of atower. From 
the foundation of the whole pile 
to the base of this piece of ruin 
measures about 200 feet; and 
from the bottom of the ruin to its 
shattered top are 35 feet, On the 


western 
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western side, the entire mass rises 
at once from the plain in one 
stupendous, though irregular py- 
ramidal bill, broken, in the slopes 
of its sweeping acclivities, by the 
devastations of time and rougher 
destruction. The southern and 
northern fronts are particularly ab- 
rupt towards the point of the brick 
ruin; but in both these views we 


have a profile of the first stage of 


the Birs, which I fully described 
in approaching the ‘eastern face. 
My advance to the northern steep 
was much interrupted by large 
masses of fine and solid brick- 
work, projecting from amongst the 
far-spreading heaps of rubbish at 
its base, and which had evidently 
been parts of the original facing 
of the lower ranges of the pile. 
1 shall describe these fragments 
more particularly hereafter ; mean- 
while observing, that it is only on 
the northern side they occur. 

‘* The tower-like ruin on the ex- 
treme summit is a solid mass, 28 
feet broad, constructed of the most 
beautiful brick masonry, and pre- 
senting the apparent angle of some 
structure originally of a square 
shape ; the remains of which stand 
on the east, to a height of 35 feet, 
and to the south, 22 feet. It is 
rent from the top to nearly half- 
way to the bottom; unquestionably 
by some great convulsion of na- 
ture, Or some even more extraor- 
dinary destructive efforts of man. 
The materials of the masonry are 
furnace-burnt bricks, of a much 
thinner fabric than most of those 
which are found east of the river, 
on the spot to which some writers 
confine the remains of Babylon. 
1 had not explored that ground 
when I first visited the Birs Nim- 
rood ; but | had seen many of the 
Babylonian bricks at Hillah, form- 
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ing the court and walls of the 
house I inhabited; and which had 


been brought from the mounds of 


the ancient great city, to assist in 
erecting the modern miserable 
town. The cement which holds 
the bricks together that compose 
the ruin on the summit of the 
Birs, 1s so hard that my most vio- 
lent efforts could not separate 
them. Hence I failed in discover- 
ing whether these bore any in- 
scriptive stamps on their surface; 
marks invariably found, where they 
exist at all, on the side of the 
bricks which faces downwards, 
Why they were so placed we can- 
not guess; but so it is, in all the 
Ss remains of ancient Baby- 
onia; but in the more modern 
structures of Bagdad,  Hillah, 
and other places erected out of 
her spoils, these inscribed bricks 
are seen facing in all directions. 
While on the summit of the Birs, 
I examined many of the fine brick 
fragments which lay near the foot 
of the piece of standing wall, to 
see whether bitumen had been 
used any where in their adhesion, 
but I could not trace the smallest 
bit. The cement throughout was 
lime, spread in a very thin layer, 
not thicker than a quarter of an 
inch, between each brick and its 
neighbour; and, thin as this ce- 
ment was laid, it eontained a 
spreading of straw through the 
midst of it. The standing piece 
of ruin is perforated in ranges of 
square openings; through which 
the light and air have free pas- 
sage. The latter admission may 


have been deemed necessary to 
preserve the interior of the build- 
ing from the abiding influence of 
damp. For, that this tower-like 
relic is a remains of what formerly 
constituted a part of some interior 
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division of the great pile itself, | 
shall presently attempt to show. 
At the foot of this piece of wall, 
on its southern and western sides, 
besides the minor fragments | have 
just mentioned as having inspect- 
ed in search of bitumen, lay seve- 
ral immense unshapen masses of 
similar fine brick-work ; some en- 
tirely changed to astate of the 
hardest vitrification, and others 
only partially so. In many might 
be traced the gradual effects of 
the consuming power which had 
produced so remarkable an ap- 
pearance ; exhibiting parts burnt 
to that variegated dark hue seen 
in the vitrified matter lying about 
in glass manufactories; while 
through the whole of these awful 
testimonies of the fire, (whatever 
fire it was!) which doubtless, hurl- 
ed them from their original ele- 
vation, the regular lines of the ce- 
ment are visible, and so hardened 
in common with the bricks, that 
when the masses are struck they 
ring like glass. On examining 
the base of the standing wall, con- 
tiguous to these huge transmuted 
substances, it is found totally free 
from any similar changes, in short 
quite in its original state ; hence I 
draw the conclusion, that the con- 
suming power acted from above, 
and that the scattered ruin fell 
from some higher point than the 
summit of the present standing 
fragment. The heat of the fire 
which produced such amazing ef- 
fects, must have burnt with the 
force of the strongest furnace ; 
and from the general appearance 
of the cleft in the wall, and these 
vitrified masses, I should be in- 
clined to attribute the catastrophe 
to ghtning from heaven. Ruins, 
by the explosion of any combus- 
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tible matter would have exhibited 
very different appearances. 

‘“* On the face of the pile itself, 
a little way down its northern 
brow, a considerable space of si- 
milar fine brick masonry is visible. 
The bricks here measure three 
inches and a quarter in thickness, 
by twelve inches in length. They 
are a pale red, and cemented, like 
the upper mural fragment, with 
lime. In this wall, also, are 
square apertures, running re 
into the interior of the pile; and, 
notwithstanding that the masonry 
is greatly injured in places, yet 
from its general smoothness and 
well-finished work, I cannot doubt 
its having formed a part of the 
grand casing of fine brick, which 
every observation on this gigantic 
ruin, leads us to suppose encrust- 
ed the whole structure in gradual 
stages. Lower down, and more 
to the eastward, we have another 
and larger vestige of this sort of 
wall, presenting itself in an an- 
gular form ; one of its faces front- 
ing the east. Here the work is 
altogether on a vaster scale; 
the bricks being four inches 
and three quarters thick, by 
twelve and three quarters in 
length ; and are joined by a bed 
of mortar more than an inch deep. 
The bricks, though decidedh 
furnace-burnt, are of a muc 
softer texture than those describ- 
ed above, and the cement is of a 
coarser quality. The use of straw 
in the midst of the layers of lime, 
as seen in the upper remains, was 
here also every where evident; 
but here it was quite mouldered 
away, its impression alone being 
visible. 

“ The space of wall, now un- 
der description, is of considerable 

extent, 
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extent, and appears to me to have 
actually formed part of the north- 
west angle of the pile in its an- 
cient state. But what marks it as 
an object of particular observation 
is, that the courses of its bricks 
do not run level, but have a gen- 
tle inclination on its northern face, 
towards the east; and on its east- 
ern face, they slope to the south. 
This singularity cannot be ac- 
counted for by ascribing it to the 
electric shock that may have split, 


and, possibly, overturned part of 


the superstructure ; their situation 
in the building being too distant 
from that point to be affected by 
the means of its destruction. At 
some yards still lower down we 
came to an excavation, or rather 
= large and deep hole, made 
the cle ‘aring away of the rub- 
Rap and through it we plainly 
discerned, what I may call the 
pith of the building; that is, the 
compos. ion of the solid body and 
base of the pile; which consisted 
of sun-dried bricks, of the same 
dimensions with those from the 
furnace, described in the last spe- 
cimen of wall, and which, like the 
bark of a tree, seemed to have 
encased the whole. These in- 
terior and, I may term them, im- 
rishable materials are cement- 
ed together by layers of slime 
and broken straw, lying full an 
inch and a half in thickness ; and 
through this vast consolidated 
mass large square holes, (each 
two feet in height, by one in width) 
pane apparently, to the very 
eart of the structure. 
‘** | have now noticed, not mere- 
ov general appearance of the 
irs on all its sides, but every re- 
maining piece of wall still per- 
ceptible, through the deep accu- 
mulations of mouldering and bro- 
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ken fragments, which invade the 
distinct lines of this ever-wonder. 
ful monument; but I have yet to 
remark, that, with regard to the 
use of bitumen, I saw no vestige 
of it whatever on any remnant of 
building on the upper ascents, 
and therefore drier regions. It 
was towards the foundations of 
the burnt brick-walls, lower down, 
and on the large fragments of 
brick-ruins at the base of the pile, 
that I first discovered any speci- 
mens; and there I found thei in 
great quantities. These circum- 
stances led me to suppose, that 
bitumen was chiefly confined by 
the Chaldean builders to the foun- 
dations and lower parts of their 
edifices; for the purpose of pre- 
venting the ill etlects of the damp 
and water, to which this country 
must always have been liable from 
the successive inundations of the 
river. ‘The same reason accounts 
for the perforation in the body of 
the buildings : to give vent to the 
consequent evaporations from the 
moisture below. Amongst the 
many specimens of bitumen | 
picked up, were several large 
cakes, more than ten inches long, 
and three in thickness; appearing 
to have been the casing of some 
work, perhaps the lining of a wa- 
ter-course. 

“On observing Birs Nimrood 
from the plain, if we admit the 
projecting stage towards the east 
to have been any part of the real 
base of the original pile, then we 
must see that the tower-like re- 
mains, now forming its highest 
pyramidal point, do not rise over 
the true centre of the building. 
But if we subtract that projection 
from the base, and regard it only 
as a platform, or court of ap- 


proach, then we have a remaining 
ground 
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ground of elevation exactly 
adapted to make the present high- 
est point that of its primary cen- 
tre; and this result, the four views 
[ have given will sufficiently shew. 
Indeed, the effects of the gradual 
mouldering of any tower, or co- 
nical structure, will always, while 
a vestige remains, define them- 
selves, and therefore. in the gene- 
ral outline, that of the building ; 
which common fact, if allowed in 
this instance, presents the present 
ruin, as [ would limit its base, in 
a form more consonant to histori- 
cal details of the temple of Be- 
lus, than if we were to suppose 
its foundations had been spread 
over the whole oblong surface. 

‘* All around its present base 
extends to some distance an open 
a bounded by mounds, which 

I shall more particularly mention 
hereafter, having first described 
one that may be called of prodi- 
gious magnitude, though under 
the shadow of Babel itself. Jt is 
distant from the eastern front of 
the great pile about 270 feet ; 
extends north and south to a 
breadth of 1242 feet ; where those 
two sides take rather a triangular 
form, to a distance of 1935 feet, 
meeting in a bend, to the east- 
ward. The whole of its summit 
and sides are furrowed into end- 
less hollows, and traversing chan- 
nels, the effect of time, accident, 
and various sorts of violences ; 
and all are thickly embedded with 
fragments of bricks, tiles, vitrifi- 
cations, bitumen, &c. the rem- 
nants of superstructures now no 
more. 

“The only objects now seen 
above its desolate surface, are 
two small Mahommedan buildings, 
called Koubbes; meaning ora- 
tories, or places of prayer. The 
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one bears the name of Makam 
Ibraham Khali, the other that of 
Makam Saheb Zeman; but both 
are nearly in ruins. Standing on 
this supereminent mound, as a 
central position, from it Lmade my 
observations on all the remains 
yet visible within what must have 
been the great encompassing 
quadrangle of the sacred enclo- 
sure. The great mound and the 
great tower occupied the interior 
space of the quadrangle, with a 
large open area —— on all 
sides of them; but, on looking 
towards the north, where the area 
measured across between three 
and four hundred feet, at that dis- 
tance I observed mounds of varied 
elevations in unconnected heaps, 
filling the ground from that line 
to the bank of the great canal | 
mentioned having passed in my 
approach to the Birs. Clustering 
ranges of these remains appear to 
continue, curving round to the 
east; then a vacuum occurs ; 
then they commence again, run- 
ning from the eastward in a simi- 
lar sweeping direction along the 
southern front of the great 
mounds. Many of these latter 
vestiges are but very faint, yet 
they are sufficient to prove the 
existence of former structures on 
those spots, and the regular plan 
of their disposition. There are, 
likewise, answering chains, of ap- 
parent greater consequence, to 
the west, rising about 200 yards 
from the supreme pile; and these 
connect themselves with others to 
the north and south. 

“‘ From the elevation on which 
I stood, I traced, without difficul- 
ty, the lines of embankment also, 
which had compassed the whole 
sacred area. ‘The extent of their 


broken remains appears to agree 
very 
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very nearly with that mentioned 
by Herodotus as inclosing the 
ground of the temple of Belus; 
he describing it to be quadrangu- 
lar, on each side measuring two 
stadia, or one thousand feet. On 
extending my view beyond the 
boundary, to the south, all seem- 
ed a flat, arid desert ; to the west- 
ward, the same trackless waste 
presented itself; but towards the 
north -east, very considerable 
marks of buried ruins were visi- 
ble to a vast distance. In a di- 
rection south 50° east, | could 
plainly discern the golden cupola 
of Mesched Ali; and on the same 
line of the horizon, but about 30° 
more to the eastward, | saw the 
dark summit of a very lofty 
mound, which I calculate to be 
the same mentioned by Mr. Rich, 
in his ‘ Memoir on the Ruins of 
Babylon,’ distant many miles from 
their boundaries ; and, to which 
notice he adds the interesting cir- 
cumstance, that a few years ago, 
acap, or diadem, of pure gold, 
and some other articles of the 
same metal, were found there by 
the Khezail Arabs; but who re- 
fused to give them up to the Pa- 
sha. Had they been resigned to 
him, and preserved, an opportuni- 
ty of examining such antiquities 
would have been very desirable. 
So high a mass of ruin as the 
mound presented, can hardly be 
supposed to cover any thing less 
than the remains of a fortress, a 
palace, or one of those enormous 
piles consecrated to religion and 
astronomy, which appears to have 
been erected in every city of Ba- 
bylonia; answering, in general 
shape at least, as well as pur- 
pore: to the t centre of Sa- 
ian worship, the temple of Be- 
lus, in Babylon itself. 
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‘* Besides the mound I have 
just mentioned, as that of the 
diadem, | saw from the height on 
which | continued to stand, many 
distant points, to which my com- 
panions gave the names of Koub- 
bes and tombs, and added se. 
veral curious traditions respecting 
them. 

“ During my traversing the 
ruins, both of the tower and the 
mound, I picked up curious frag- 
ments of brick and bitumen, be- 
sides pieces of broken marble, and 
several thin copper coins in a very 
corroded state. With respect to 
the specimens of brick, both sun- 
dried and fire burnt, there were 
ample quantities every where; 
giving us an idea, how very op- 
portune the furnaces might have 
been, which manufactured the lat- 
ter, to execute the mad judg- 
ments of either Nimrod or Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The bricks which 
compose the tower, and its ap- 
pending objects, are mostly stampt 
with three lines of inscription, in 
the cuneiform, or, as itis com- 
monly called, the Babylonian cha- 
racter. Some extend to four, or 
even seven lines ; but, though dif- 
fering in this respect, the dimen- 
sions of all are the same; the only 
Superiority appears in those of 
seven lines being better stampt 
than those with the fewer num- 
bers. However, | could only draw 
these observations from fragments 
about, and I examined a great 
many; entire detached bricks not 
being now to be found on the 
ruin. I have already mentioned 
that the bricks of Babylon are of 
two kinds, sun-dried and _fire- 


burnt. The former is generally 
largest, as it is of a coarser fabric 
than the latter: but its solidity 
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the hardest stone. It is compos- 
ed of clay mixed with chopped 
straw, or broken reeds to compact 
it, and then dried in the sun. 
Here, then, besides tracing the 
first builders of Babel in their 
very executed work,* Go to, let 
us make brick, and burn them 
thoroughly ! we find the exact 
sort of brick which the children 
of Israel made, during their captivi- 
ty in Egypt: ‘ And Pharaoh com- 
manded the task-masters, and said, 
ye shall no more give the people 
straw to make bricks, &c.’ These 
unburnt bricks commonly form the 
interior or mass of any strong 
foundation amongst these ruins ; 
and this is the case with the great 
tower, while it is, or rather has 
been, faced with the more beauti- 
ful fabric of those manufactured 
in the furnace or kiln. From 
every account left us by histo- 
rians of the supereminently stu- 
pendous structure of the tower of 
Belus, we must seek it on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and on 
the site of Babylon; and of all 
the colossal mounds which remain 
amongst its far-spreading ruins, 
not one appears to answer so ful- 
ly, in place, dimensions, and as- 
pect, to all their pictures of the 
tower, whether called by the name 
of Babel or of Belus, as this sub- 
lime inhabitant of the desert, 
known universally to the present 
descendants of Ishmael, by the 
name of Birs Nimrood. The 
etymology of the word Birs, Mr. 
Rich considers difficult to trace. 
He observes, that it does not ap- 
pear to be Arabic, though it is 
possible to be some term which 
has suffered the corruptions of 
time, that might originally be de- 
rived from that language, or the 
Chaldean. There are words in 
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both similar to its sound; in the 
latter meaning a palace, or splen- 
did building; in the former, a 
sandy desolation, or the habitation 
of demons. The Arabs, as I 
mentioned before, call it Birs 
Nimrood ; but the remnant of the 
captivity still abiding amongst 
‘the waters of Babylon,’ when they 
speak of it, call it Nebuchadnez- 


zar’s prison.” 


—_-—_- — 


2. — Journal of a Visit to some 
parts of Ethoma. By George 
Waddington, Esq. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the Rev. Barnard Han- 
bury, A. M. &c. 


If this volume be not very pro- 
found, it is entertaming and in- 
structive. 

The preface informs us that 
Mr.Waddington and Mr. Hanbury 
(whose joint journals, edited by 
the former, are wrought into this 
single relation,) availing them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded 
by the march of Ismael Pasha 
(the son of Mohammed, Pasha 
of Egypt) against the Mamelouks 
and Sheygy’a, formed the resolu- 
tion ot: travelling together up the 
Nile to Dongola, and if possible 
to Senaar. 

The account commences with 
their departure from Wady Hal- 
fa, on the second cataract, No- 
vember llth, 1820. The Aga of 
the cataracts gave them a very 
florid description of the country 
through which they were about to 
travel ; and what was more essen- 
tial, he provided them with letters 
to Abdin Casheff, &c. necessary 
for their safe conduct and pro- 
vision on the route. He also fur- 

nished 
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nished them with five camels in- 
stead of six, and took care to 
charge well for the accommoda- 
tion. The party consisted of 
Messrs. Waddington and Han- 
bury, their Dragoman, James Cur- 
tin the young Irishman who was 
some time with Belzoni, two Mal- 
tese attendants Giovanni and 
Giuseppe, and a black slave, who 
was returning to his master in Is- 
mael’s camp. 

Proceeding by the banks of 
the river, the state of its waters 
was of little consequence to them; 
but Mr. W. observes that the ca- 
taracts may be passed in_ boats 
from the beginning of August to 
the middle of October. In five 
days they arrived at Sukkot, and 
their friends the Aga’s camels be- 
ing engaged no farther, they were 
fain to content themselves with 
asses. 

On the 2Ist of November 
they were at the grand Akabet of 
Kasma el Elma, or “ the Pass of 
the Water’s Mouth,” 
the following description is given: 

‘Near the entrance on the 
right, two immense stones, as re- 
gular as if art had hewn and 
placed them there, stand up most 
sublimely detached from any 
others, and reminded me, «hough 
they are five hundred times as large, 
of some stones, hanging rather si- 
milarly, in the ancient wall at Itha- 
ca. The pass then opens with 
extraordinary grandeur, and we 
saw before us other piles of rock, 
hardly less wonderful than those 
we had left behind. 

“‘In the presence of these 
enormous masses, irregularly scat- 
tered about in solitude, and while 
treading a spot thus peculiarly 
marked by the hand of its Crea- 
tor, we felt ourselves in a holy 
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place, and seemed walking among 
the columns of a mighty temple, 
erected by the divinity in his own 
honour, and for his own wor- 
ship. 

‘* In two hours we passed a 
stone with some crosses and the 
figure of a warrior on it; some 
Christian may have died there; a 
small plain succeeded, apparently 
of decomposed granite. We ob- 
served a vast many light-coloured 
lizards, which the Arabs call dra- 
gons, and generally kill ; they are 
venomous, run very fast, and seem 
to prey on beetles; we saw the 
traces of wolves, gazelles, par- 
tridges, and the naked feet of men. 
----- There is nothing at As- 
souan, Wady Halfa, or in the 
Batn el Hadjar, at all comparable 
to the ‘Pass of the Water's 
Mouth,’ either in grandeur or in 
variety of scenery: the immense 
masses of rock piled up together, 
the open plains scattered over with 
fragments, the entire want of all 
vegetation, and yet the traces of 
so many animals; the occasional 
view of the distant palms strag- 
gling by the river side, and of the 
boundless desert beyond it, with 
the knowledge that man has no 
power here to change the face of 
nature, which ever has been, and 
ever must be what it is; these 
circumstances unite to give this 
place an interest possessed by no 
other that I ever saw, and to us, 
perhaps, heightened by the reflec- 
tion, that we were the first Eng- 
lishmen who had ever seen it, as 
we might possibly be the last.” 

On the 25th (a fortnight from 
their departure from Wady Halfa) 
the party arrived at Maragga, or 
New Dongola, a large and neat mud 
town, beautifully situated, where 


the Mamelouks established their 
govern- 
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covernment after the massacre at 
Cairo and the flight from Egypt. 
The Nile is here only about half a 
mile in breadth ; “ having ob- 
tained a passage in boats going 
up to the army, our countrymen 
embarked to prosecute their ob- 


ject. 


Mr. W. says, “ Of the soldiers 
on board our boat, all but two 
were Asiatic Turks ; who, though 
not forward in their attentions to 
us, were yet not deficient either in 
civility or respect. Of those two, 
one was a Georgian, or Persian, 
a remarkably fine young man, 
who had committed some singu- 
larly violent acts: he found hin- 
self engaged one morning in a 
gambling quarrel at Cairo with 
two Turks, one of whom fired 
him; he first locked the door, 
and then, with the greatest cool- 
ness, took out his pistols and shot 
them both; the fact became no- 
torious, but as the first outrage 
had been committed by his: an- 
tagonists, his life was spared. He 
killed a third soldier at Siout un- 
der nearly similar circumstances, 
and then Ismael Pasha would 
have punished him with death, 
but for the influence of his head 
janissary, who was a fellow coun- 
tryman of the Persian. At As- 
souan he received several hundred 
biows of the nabboot,* for some 
offence which he is said to have 
repeated the following day ; how- 
ever, he soon afterwards determin- 
ed to reform, and gave the usual 
proof of his good intentions, by 
allowing his beard to grow; but 
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even after that event, being one 
day furiously irritated by his fel- 
low-soldiers on board the boat, he 
once more drew out his pistols, 
and though he had full three 
inches of the hair of repentance 
on his chin, he gave them all 
(thirteen in number) a challenge, 
which none of them thought pro- 
per to accept. This man was 
most particularly attentive to us 
and our servants, and was in man- 
ners and demeanour the most cl- 
vilized man on board. The other 
was an Albanian, in appearance 
the very reverse of the Persian, 
but even surpassing him in good 
will to * the strangers ;’ he insist- 
ed on baking our bread, and do- 
ing other little services for us with 
his own hands; he was a shrewd 
fellow, but full of humour and 
buffoonery, which he exercised at 
the expense of the more devout 
natives of Asia; and when they 
spread out their gazelle skin, to 
perform upon it their adorations 
and genuflexions, he often mimick- 
ed the whole performance so ad- 
mirably, as to amuse even Mus- 
sulment more than he offended. 
It is needless to add, that he was 
a professed infidel. It appears to 
me that infidelity is about as com- 
mon in this class of Mahometans, 
as it is among the lower orders of 
Catholics. I have seen several 
instances of both, and have ge- 
nerally remarked them to be men 
of courage and intelligence, wor- 
thy to have been educated in a 
purer religion.” 

On the 13th of December, 


* The nabboot is a long, straight, and thick stick, generally to be found in 
the hands of Turks in authority, and supplying, asan instrument of punishment 
the place of the more complicated weapons in use among Christians. 


t Our soldiers were in general very liberal ; 


on discussing the fate of their 


companion, who died the other day, one of them remarked, “* Well, he is gone to 


see which religion is the best!” and nobody found fault with him. 


having 
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having spent the intervening time 
from the 11th November in ascend- 
ing from Wady Halfa, the travellers 
arrived at the city of Malek 
Chowes, Merawe; through which 
they passed for Djebel el Berkel, 
and in a few hours entered the 
Pasha’s camp by the quarter 
Ababde. 
national character is here record- 
ed :— 

** An incident (says the author), 
had just happened strongly charac- 
teristic of uncivilized warfare, the 
course of which is usually marked 
by a mixture of the extremes of 
generosity and barbarity. The re- 
mains of the Sheygy’a, still strong 
in cavalry, were stationed about a 
day’s march higher up the river 
than the Pasha; and this morning 
the son of Malek Chowes arrived 
at the camp with an escort of a 
hundred men, and a present of 
five horses, craving his highness’s 
permission to remain there till such 
time as he should be cured by the 
physician of a wound which he re- 

‘ceived in the late battles. The 
Pasha promised him all possible 
attention, and desired the escort 
to assure his father, that, when re- 
stored to health, he should be sent 
back to fight again. The young 
prince was a short stout lad, of 
about sixteen, in appearance and 
dress like his father’s meanest sub- 
jects, and only to be distinguished 
from them by some ornaments on 
the hilt of his sword. His wound 
was in the foot, and not severe ; 
but the Sheygya have no method 
of curing gun-shot wounds. One 
or two bodies were found of men 
who had forced tow or rag into 
them, to prevent bleeding to death ; 
the blood had found its way out at 
the mouth and nose, and even at 
the eyes, and thus had they only 
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changed the manner of their death, 
and taken pains to procure one 
more painful, and not less cer- 
tain. 

“* Happening (continues the nar- 
rator) to go out late at night, to 
breathe a little fresh air in the 
court before the door, I heard, to 
my unspeakable surprise, some 
people in a neighbouring hut sing- 
ing and playing ‘ God save the 
king!’ In the heart of Africa, in 
the centre of a Mahommedan army, 
surrounded by Greeks and Turks, 
and slaves and renegades, to hear 
the song of my country ; and thus, 
and so suddenly, to be reminded 
of the land which contains all that 
is most dear to myself, all that is 
most noble in the world—lI could 
only lean and listen by the soft 
moon-light, till the rude minstrelsy 
was finished, and then retire, with 
the consolation that to-day at least 
had not been lost to happiness.” 

Next day they crossed the river 
to pay their respects to the Pa- 
sha :— 

$ After waiting a short 
time in a small tent near, that 
served for an antechamber to the 
place of audience, we were admit- 
ted to his highness. We were 
presented by the Protomedico, 
who acted as interpreter, standing 
all the time. The Pasha made us 
sit on the same sofa with himself, 
and began by desiring us to put 
ourselves at our ease, and arrange 
ourselves in the European manner. 

“ The conversation commenced, 
of course, with compliments to the 
Pasha on his victories, his huma- 
nity, and his courage, and this 
subject gradually led to a com- 





parison of European with Turkish 
warfare; the numbers generally 
engaged in the former rather con- 


founded him, and it would have 
been 
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been difficult to persuade him that 
his own battles were at all com- 
arable to those of Napoleon. He 
asked some sensible questions, and 
had an evident desire to be well- 
informed on European _ politics ; 
and this he will tind extremely dif- 
ficult, as he can searcely propose 
any question to which he will re- 
ceive the same answer from the 
natives of different kingdoms. 
“He had been assured by the 
Americans, that if Buonaparte 
couid effect his escape to their 
country, he would have little diffi- 
culty in regaining all his power ; 
and by some other person (proba- 
bly an Austrian,) that all the sub- 
jects of all European governments 
were perfectly free. He inquired 
about Ali Pasha of Albania, whose 
success against the Porte he evi- 
dently desired, and expressed sur- 
prise that the English did not as- 
sist him. A reported war between 
the Swedes and Algerines also in- 
terested him; he was acquainted 
with the position of Sweden, and 
tolerably well master of the geo- 
graphy of Europe. But the sub- 
ject on which he entered most 
warmiy was the military force and 
power of Russia (a subject after- 
wards introduced to us by Abdin 
Casheff also,) and he asked us why 
the Congress had allowed it to be 
so materially increased ? We had 
not answered this question, when 
his private secretary desired an 
audience, and so we took our 
leave. We were with him above 
two hours, and but for this inter- 
ruption, should probably have re- 
mained much longer, as he seem- 
ed not at all tired of the conversa- 
tion, which he had supported with 
great readiness and interest. His 


manner is much against him, and 


by a defectin the roof of his mouth, 
1822. 
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his articulation is extremely im- 
peded, and his language becomes 
a succession of discordant sounds, 
the singular ettect of which, on a 
person not understanding them, i is 
much increased by the rapidity of 
his utterance. He wears no tur- 
ban, and only a red cap turned up 
with yellow, with a gold cord 
round it—a deviation from Turkish 
fashions, which by no means in- 
creases the dignity of his appear- 
ance. 

On entering the land of the 
Sheygya in their ascent, the tra- 
vallers met (says the Journalist) 

‘* _____'Two men, who by their 
walk were instantly pronounced to 
be Franks, coming towards us. 
One of them proved to be prince 
Amiro, a Milanese, who is well 
known to Syrian and Egyptian 
travellers by the title of the Cava- 
liere Frediani; the other was a 
Greek, named Demetrio, by trade 
a tailor, and very lately and sud- 
denly promoted to the office of 
assistant-surgeon. We asked him 
some questions, to which his an- 
swers contained more lies than 
words ————We drew up for the 
night on the island, where six 
thousand Sheygya women were 
said to be confined. 

‘“ The Cavaliere shared with us 
our uncertain repast. He seemed 
a man of from forty to forty-five 
years of age, and had been attach- 
ed to Ismael Pasha, by his father, 
as kind of private tutor or mentor ; 
for this office he appears to have 
been selected by the late French 
consul, Drovetti, and he accepted 
it with pleasure, as being extremely 
favourable ta his designs as a tra- 
veller and explorer; “he was now, 
as he had been for some time, in 
disgrace, owing partly to his own 


great, and probably intemperate, 
F freedom 
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freedom of words and actions, and 
partly to the intrigues of a fellow 
Christian. 

** Ismael Pasha’s first physician, 
or protomedico (as he styled him- 
self) was a Smyrniote Greek, and 
as he spoke Turkish perfectly, he 
acted also as his interpreter. This 
man, being personally and nation- 
ally jealous of Amiro’s supposed 
influence with the Pasha, devised 
various little expedients to under- 
mine it, some of them so very 
wumusing, that I may be excused 
for mentioning one. The proto- 
medico, one hot day, meeting the 
Cavaliere on foot, addresses him 
with great surprise and warmth : 
* How strange it seems that you, 
the friend of the Pasha, placed in 
his confidence by his father, the 
envy of all the Turks about you, 
should have no horse! Shall 1 ask 
the Pasha to give you one?” Cava- 
liere, ‘ There is justice in what you 

say; you will oblige me by so do- 
ing.” Being thus “the established 
medium of all conversation between 
the two parties, the physician re- 
presents the complaint to the Pa- 
sha as first proceeding from the 
Cavaliere, and makes the request. 
The horse is given. Presently 
comes the Protomedico in great 
indignation: ‘ Do you see this 
horse the Pasha has given you? a 


very dog-horse, a Rozinante (rozzo) 


a scarecrow; it is equally disgrace- 
ful for a Pasha to have given such 
a beast, and for a Cavaliere to 
accept it. Shall I ask him fora 
better for you (’—Cavaliere, ‘ the 
horse is certainly not a fine one ; 
pray do ask for another.’ The in- 
terpreter immediately hastens to 
the Pasha: ‘* The Cavaliere 
desires me to say, that the 
horse your highness has given him 
is avery dog-horse, &c. (repeat- 
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ing his own words,) and requests 
you to change it for a better.” The 
Pasha, highly offended with the 
impudence of Amiro, and yet un- 
able to take back himself a present 
that he has once made, transfers 
the horse to the doctor, without 
giving any substitute to his insa- 
tiable mentor. And thus is the 
wily Greek represented to have 
over-reached his competitor for 
substantial favours in money mat- 
ters, as well as other affairs, and 
by his success, to have answered 
the double purpose of bringing 
Amiro into disgrace, and becoming 
master of the presents intended for 
him. 

‘¢ The Cavaliere had lately made 
an application to the Pasha for 
leave to return, to which he re- 
ceived this singular answer :— 
that such a permission would only 
be granted him, on the condition 
of his writing a letter to Mahon- 
med Ali, expressive of his satisfae- 
tion at the treatment he had re- 
ceived from his son. In such awe 
does a Turkish prince stand of his 
father, though at the head of an 
army at two thousand miles dis- 
tance from him. The letter was 
refused ; and thus the matter 
stood on our arrival.” 

Among the renegades _ they 
soon after encountered, on return- 
ing to their boat, 

—— Three very important 
Turkish-looking men, one of whom 
saluted us in English. They 
proved to be an Italian and two 
Americans; the former, named 


Rossignoli, was a physician on the 
staff, and the others were rene- 
gades ; the more consequential of 
the two is named Mahommed Ef- 
fendi—it is said he is of a good 
family, and that after deliberately 
weighing, with all the atnamgy 
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of education, the merits of the two 
religions, he declaredia favour of 
the Mahommedan. He then wrote 
a book, to prove to all the Chris- 
tian world how well he had de- 
cided, and of which he greatly 
wishes, we were assured, to obtain 
the publication in England. He 
was now an ofhcer of artillery in 
the Pasha’s service; he is a pale, 
delicate-looking man, of above 
thirty, and has been successful in 
acquiring the grave and calm look 
of the Turks, and the slow motion 
of the head and roll of the eyes. 
Two other Americans followed his 
example, and also (to use the or- 
thodox expression) ‘ took the tur- 
ban,’ and they have since been 
heard to express their repentance 
of an act performed (as they say,) 
at his persuasion. Of their con- 
version, or rather transformation, 
(and it seems to have been almost 
miraculous,) I can give no better 
account than by a /tera/ translation 
of one I received from an eye-wit- 
ness ;—‘ One day, at Cairo, | saw 
pass by two Americans, dressed 
like common sailors (which they 
were) in a blue jacket and trowsers ; 

and then, for eight or ten days, I 
saw no more of them. After that 
interval, I observe them again, 
dressed in red, with a white tur- 
ban on, and I say, ‘ What thing is 
this ” (Che cos’ é questo?) and I 
am told,*they have made Turks of 
themselves ;’ and since, it seems, 
they have also made gentlemen of 
themselves. One of these was 
our third visitor. It is, perhaps, 
unjust to suspect that the principal 
object of their visit was curiosity to 
know on what service we were em- 
ployed by the Pasha; supposing, 
as they did very naturally, that it 
was not a voyage of mere pleasure, 
that we were making to such a 
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place, and at such atime. Amiro 
had before met us under the same 
impressions, except that he was 
led by his own pursuits to suspect 
us of being professed antiquarians, 
as the Americans did, no doubt, 
ot being very able engineers.— 
Their apparent, and perhaps only, 
motive for being at some trouble 
to see us, was highly honourable 
to their humanity. They had, as 
they fancied, very strong reasons - 
to believe that Gentile had been 
poisoned, and that Demetrio had 
administered the drugs, at the in- 
stance of the Protomedico, who 
intended thereby to escape the 
payment of eight thousand piastres, 
which he owed the deceased.— 
They talked of the Protomedico’s 
general character, and mentioned 
a similar act, which he had noto- 
riously committed at Cairo, by the 
hand of the very black who had so 
lately been our fellow-traveller ; 
and, in short, were more success~ 
ful in proving him capable of such 
crimes, than guilty of this; for it 
appears that Gentile’s complaint 
(whatever may have been the cause 
of it) was a dysentery of some 
weeks’ standing, and that there 
were no marks of poison to be dis- 
covered on the body. Their con- 
viction, however, that such had 
been his fate, was very strong, and 
as it appeared to us, principally 
founded on extremely slight, though 
very singular, grounds. During 
the last hours of the sick man’s 
life, Demetrio was observed to be 
particularly pressing to obtain from 
him his pardon : pardon for what ? 


Now, | know not whether it be one 
of the tenets of the Greek church, 
but [| have been often assured, 
that it is a general belief among 
that worthy people, that the par- 
don of the dying victim ensures the 
mercy 
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mercy of God to the murderer, 
who thus whitewashed, without 


and therefore without remorse, 
buries the corpse, and goes off 
with a light heart, to the repeti- 
tion, perhaps, of so simple an act. 
Demetrio did ultimately obtain 
this pardon, and was observed to 
be in particularly high spirits ever 
after. Bethe fact of the murder 
as it may, their object was to se- 
cure the payment of the eight 
thousand piastres to the widow, 
our own countrywoman, and this 
the British consul was to effect (as 
they hoped) by our information. 
Unwilling to trust our memory on 
the details of a matter of so much 
importance, we begged them to 

make a written statement of the 
whole affair, which we promised 
to deliver to the consul. Rossig- 
voli spoke the most, and with the 
most warmth; though the others 
were not without anxiety about an 
act of humanity, in the perform- 
ance of which the ‘y had no visible 
interest whatever. 

* Our visitors had walked three 
hours to find our boat, and, no 
doubt, expected to be regaled with 
a hearty English breakfast. Now 
we had long lived, from day to 
day, on what fortune brought us, 
even the Commodore’s rice having 
been some time tinished: and it 
happened that morning, that two 
small bits of bread formed our 


fear, 


whole stock of provision, one of 


which they had devoured at the mo- 
ment of entering the boat. Two 
of our servants were out foraging. 
We fairly confessed our situation 
to them; and, after staying about 
two hours, they took their leave. 
Presently the foragers returned un- 
successful, and the remaining mor- 
sel of bread furnished us with our 
temporate repast. ‘This is men- 
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tioned, only because we heard, af. 
terwards, that Mahommed Effendi 
had complained severely of our re- 
ception of him. Now it is difficult 
to sav what reception a renegade 
has aright to expect from those 
whose religion he has deserted. 
We offered him neither insult nor 
reproach ; did he expect cordiality 
and friendship? or was it in the 
presence of corpses left to rot on 
the face of the earth by those whose 
faith he had from conviction em- 
braced, that he thought us likely 
to respect him and his faith? ~ 

‘* We were, it 1s true, alike na- 
tives of a distant land, we spoke 
the same language, and were in 
the country of a common enemy ; 
but the nature of crimes is not 
changed by the sun that burns, or 
the deserts that surround you; nor 
can any circumstances of hardship, 
difficulty, or danger, alter the feel- 
ing with which you approach an 
apostate. And yet it must be con- 
fessed, that, to the disgrace of the 
Christians resident in the East, re- 
negades are, in general, much less 
despised by them than by the 
Turks themselves.” 

On the 29th they arrived op- 
posite to Old Dongola, and Mr. 
Hanbury says— 

“ We determined to pass the 
night on this spot, and to employ 
the afternoon in examining the ca- 
pital; and as Malek Témbol had 
some business to transact with the 
king of Dongolo, we were to cross 
the rivertogether. The ferry-boat 
had been waiting some time, when 
we sent to inquire whether his ma- 
jesty was ready to embark. We 


received for answer, that he had 
thought it decorous, previous to 
this visit to his brother sovereign, 
to order his only shirt tobe wash 


this operation had been ac- 
tually 
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tually performed, and we observed 
it suspended on an acacia to be 
dried: its royal owner had con- 
sulted decency by retiring during 
this interval among the tees. 
Afier some time the vestment, 
which was of no very fine material, 
is pronounced to be once more fit 
for service, and Tombol is again a 
king. 

“The boat was like one before 
described, but much larger, as we 
were now certainly not less than 
fifty passengers ; one of these end- 
ed a long examination of my dress, 
by asking, whether the buttons 
were not of gold. The sailors ac- 
company their exertions in rowing 
by a short lively song, which had 
only one variation and tone, and is 
always sung with great spirit; it is 
one of the many in use in Egypt,* 
and the only one here. 

“© On landing we walked up to 
a kind of house, where we were re- 
eeived by the king of Dongola. 
It appeared that he had lately lost 
a relative, as the fast ceremonies 
eonsisted in public lamentations, 
performed in the manner we had 
before witnessed ; the effect here 
was still more singular, from the 
greater number of persons engaged. 
After it was over, the condolers 
turned round with their eyes gene- 
rally wet, and faces full of woe ; 
one or two seemed more seriously 
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in earnest than the rest, and had 
the appearance of people exces- 
sively aiilicted: they reserve all 
their grief, no doubt, for this mo- 
ment, and trouble themselves little 
with sorrow either before or after 
it. In this instance there were 
two parties of mourners, of which 
the second were less clamorous 
than the others, and discharged 
their affiiction more speedily. 

‘* During the most pathetic part 
of this scene, the king of Dongola 
suddenly threw his eyes, for the 
first time, upon me, standing in 
my Frank dress among the crowd 
of savages. My gravity was never 
put to a severer test than by the 
effect produced on his countenance 
and manner by the extreme sur- 
prise with which he regarded me.” 

The boat song alluded to in 
the note on this passage, Is not the 
only specimen of Ethiopian poetry 
which the author introduces. King 
Ibrahim, already mentioned, 

‘—__. Having no taste for the 
parade of horsemen, muskets, and 
lances, with which Tombol de- 
lighted to be surrounded, travels 
more royally with a minstrel by his 
side. This honourable place is 
occupied by a boy of seventeen or 
eighteen, with an animated coun- 
tenance, and arolling eye; he en- 
tertained the party assembled here 
yesterday evening by the perform 


* The favourite song with Reiss Bedoui, the captain of our cangee, and that 
which seemed most effectual in stimulating his sailors, was nearly as follows : 


Reiss Bedoui, “ Sailors, pull at your oars.” $ of py 
Reiss, ““ May God bless and assist you.” Cho, “ God,” &e. 


hommed.” 
“ You are men, not children.” 
ride in chariots.” Cho. ‘* God,” &c. 
“ God,” &c. 
sheep is killed.” 
fruitful.”” Cho, “ God,” &c. 
us, but God is with us.” 


Cho. ** God,” &c. 


Cho. ** God,” &c. 


Reiss, ** The coffee is boiling.” : 3 
Reiss, “ May your wives be beautiful and 


Reiss, “ The wind and the current are ayainst 
Cho. “ God.” &c.—The verse is given out in a kind 


Chorus of sailors,"** God and Ma- 


Reiss, 
Reiss, “ My boys, you shall 
Reiss, ‘‘The sun is setting.” Cho. 


Cho. “ God,” &c. Reiss, “ The 


of hoarse recitative by the captain, but the effect of the whole is peculiarly «ani- 
mating and agreeable, and productive of sensations known only to those who 


have glided down between the palmy shores of the Nile on 


evening. 


a calm and moonlight 


ance 
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ance of a long Nubian love song, 
which was translated by [braham’s 
interpreter, verse by verse, into 
Arabic, and thence into more civi- 
lized languages. It seems to differ 
little from the Arabic songs so 
common on the same subject ——— 

‘* The minstrel, whose voice and 
harp* are ever most willingly ex- 
erted, and most agreeably attend- 
ed to, amid scenes of festivity, 
seizes this occasion to extemporise 
on the alarm excited by our ab- 
sence, and the interest taken by 
the Aga in the safety of his friend. 
‘ The soldiers are riding about the 
country in search of him; the Aga 
trembled for his friend, and drew 
the sword that was never quench- 
ed; the king was anxious about 
his guest, and if the Pasha, and 
even the great Pasha, had known 
it, they would have been equally 
agitated—but he—-of whom was 
he afraid, or where is the Sheygy’a 
who would dare to face his gun 
that has two souls, and his pistols 
that are all of gold?” The poetry 
was much admired, but, unhappily 
for the truth of the matter, the sol- 
diers were drinking their booza, 
and the Aga had never touched 
the unquenchable blade. 

‘* He afterwards sang the praises 
of the king his master—* He is 
young and tall, and his sword is 
without knowledge; he mounts 
his horse, which bounds farther 
than the gazelles of the desert; 
they brought him his lance, and 
he refused it; they brought him 
his gun, and he accepted it. He 
went to the Pasha, but not for re- 
venge; for the good of his sub- 
jects he went, to secure their pro- 
perty.’ He concluded by a short 
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strain to the Aga, to whom he de- 
clared himself attached from the 
moment he first beheld his coun- 
tenance. 

‘ These effusions came out in 
verses, each of four lines, appa- 
rently octosyllabic, though I some- 
times observed that the fourth line 
was wanting, and its place in the 
air filled up by a hum, or merely 
the music of the instrument; all 
were sung to the same tune, which 
had nothing harsh or disagreeable 
in it, and was just sufficiently plea- 
sant to be an excellent soporific. 
On this occasion the wine and the 
booza, and the firing and the 
shouts, prevented that effect. We 
tasted here, for the first time, the 
liquor called Om Belbel, or the 
‘ Mother of Nightingales ;’ it 
seems different from that drank at 
Berber, under the same name; it 
was 5 the common booza better 
strained, and mixed with palm- 
wine ; in small quantities we found 
it extremely agreeable.” 

The author supposes, that the 
ancient Egyptians derived their re- 
ligion from the Ethiopians, and 
quotes Diodorus to show, that the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt were the 
common written language of Ethio- 
pia. He believes, that at a distant 
age, to which even the records of 
Memphis did not pretend to reach, 
some Ethiopian conqueror taught 
his worship, and consecrated his 
language in Egypt. His reason- 
ings are ingenious. 

“A people, little removed from 
the Deluge, and living in dread of 
its return, sought the sides of the 
mountains, and built their habita- 
tions in the solid rock : such were 
the oldest dwelling-places of men, 


* His instrument was exactly that described and drawn by Burckhardt, and 


the 


L never saw any other in Nubia, or any wind instrument whatever. 
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the places of their labours, their 
studies, and their worship; and 
when they began in aftertimes to 
build temples for their gods, would 
they not naturalfy make for them 
some larger excavation in the rock, 

that had so long afforded shelter 
to themselves ? If so, and I think 
it indisputable, the sculptured ca- 
verns of Gyrshe, of Derr, and 
Ebsambal, are of higher antiquity 
than the columns of Thebes, and 
have received the gods of Ethio- 
pia in their progress towards the 
North. I believed at the time, 
and do still believe, as far as can 
be judged from rudeness of ma- 
sonry and sculpture, and from the 
mere effect of time on colours, 

figures, and even the surface of 
the hard and solid rock, that the 
smaller of the two excavated tem- 
ples at Djebel el Berkel is much 
the oldest that I ever saw; older 
by centuries than those of Nubia, 
or than the temple of Bacchus by 
its side: now the few figures and 
hieroglyphics yet visible there are 
exactly such as are found in greater 
perfection in Egypt. 

‘« By the same reasons I am led 
to suppose that the pyramid, as a 
sepulchral building, had also its 
origin in Ethiopia. The first py- 
ramid is naturally of a later date 
than the first temple. Not that 
tombs or cairns were not nume- 
rous before temples were ever 
thought of, but because the eon- 
struction of a pyramid requires 
more skill and labour than a mere 
excavation in a rock. The one, 
however, would probably follow 
the other at no great interval ; it 
is the most natural kind of monu- 
ment, and, in a land of astrono- 
mers, such an elevation might be 
of use to them in taking their ob- 
servations. Now, the utter de- 


struction and shapelessness of 
many of those at Berkel aud El 
Bellal attests their antiquity ; 
while those of Egypt do not ap- 
pear to have been erected above 
eleven or twelve hundred years be- 
fore Christ, when that country had 
been frequently overrun by the 
Ethiopians. The pyramids of 
Memphis are of a later date than 
the ruins of Thebes. 

‘* Jupiter Ammon was the great 
divinity of Ethiopia, and the horn- 
ed god of the shepherds is proba- 
bably older than Osiris, whether 
he be the Dog-star or the Nile. 
Thebes, which is known to have 
been founded by a colony of Ethio- 
pians, was called Ammon No, 
Diospolis, or the city of Ammon. 
It follows then, I think, very clear- 
ly, from the concurrence of these 
observations on the antiquities of 
Ethiopia, with the conclusions de 
rived from historical evidence, 
that the origin of the Egyptian di- 
vinities, as well as that of their 
temples and their tombs, and of 
the sculptures, figures, and sym- 
bols that cover them may be traced 
to Ethiopia. In the magnitude of 
their edifices, the imitators have 
indeed surpassed their masters, 
but as far as we could judge from 
the granite and other sculptures 
remaining at Argo and Dyebel el 
Berkel, that art seems to have been 
as well understood, and carried to 
as high perfection, by the sculp- 
tors of Meroe, as it was afterwards 
by thetr scholars at Thebes and at 
Memphis.” 

Whatever their ancient know- 
ledge was, the present astronomy 
of the Nubians is in a strange 
shape. The author says— 


‘‘The names of the stars are 
lamentably degraded by the Nu- 


bians, who seem to have sadly dis- 
regarded 
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regarded the ‘ poetry of heaven.’ 
They have debased the Pleiades 
toa harrow, and Orion to a cow; 
the three little stars below the belt 
are the teats; the belt itself they 
call ‘ the hghtning stars.’ There 
is a little star a good deal to the 
left of Sirius, which they make the 
point of a spear, Sirius is the hand 
that is wielding it, and two stars 
below, a little to the right, are the 
warrior’s feet. A planet they dis- 
tinguish by the name of ‘ a traveller 
star.” 

Considerable information is com- 
municated respecting the antiqui- 
ties of the Nile, above the second 
cataract. 

The first remarkable remains 
were found in the isle of Argo, be- 
longing to Dongola; which to in- 
spect, Mr. Waddington was, after 
landing, mounted on an old camel 
‘* for some_reason best known to 
its proprietor buttered from head 
to foot.” The island is about 35 
miles long, and 15 miles broad. 
Two colossal statues of grey gra- 
nite are particularly described, and 
the author says— 

ae They are both very well 
executed, and are inferior, if their 
perfection be considered, to no 
granite colossus existing; though 
the faces are not so fine as the 
Memnon, and, of course, not at 
all comparable im expression to 
those at Ebsambal, as is natural, 
from the superior difficulty of 
working the material. A little to 
the west is a headless female sta- 
tue, covered by carth up to the 
knees; and still farther on is a fine 
block of grey granite, cut into four 
hippopotami, standing up, side by 
side. The small statue only is of 
black granite; the others really 
look as white and clear, and as 
free from the injuries of time, as if 
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they were now fresh from the 
hand of thesculptor. —-—— There 
is much pottery and broken sand- 
stone lying about, but no visible 
remains of any building whatever. 
Never was there so inviting a place 
for an excavator; the soil is soft, 
and as the ground is but little ele- 
vated, the labour would be small, 
and the rewards easily obtained 
and highly valuable.” 

The following curious circum- 
stance is related on the return of 
the travellers to this spot in de- 
scending the river :-— 

os We found the statues as 
we had left them: we had written 
our names in ink on one of them, 
and the writing, which, from the 
author and the character being 
alike unknown, had caused a great 
sensation, was left untouched, ex- 
cept the wand o’s, which the na- 
tives had carefully erased ; though 
we could never learn the reason of 
their particular antipathy to those 
two letters.” 

In excavating, the head of the 
black granite statue was found, 
and the foundations of a large 
temple facing nearly the east— 

‘¢ The two colossi have stood at 
the entrance of the first chamber 
of the temple, and, from the di- 
rection in which they now lie, pro- 
bably facing each other. The site 
of this temple, of which the limits 
are yery distinctly marked by the 
elevation of the ground, is two 
hundred and fifty-five feet by one 
hundred and seventy-one——— _ 

“ About fifty yards SW. of this 
temple there appears to have been 
a smaller one, and to the SE. isa 
very large extent of ruin, covered 
with burnt brick and pottery. | 
picked up a small bit of the latter, 
painted. The whole field presents 


the most utter ruin conceivable, 
making 
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making the perfection of the gra- 
nite remains only the more won- 
derful.”’ 

At Soleb, lower down, between 
Argo and the second cataract, a 
temple, in a state of ruins, faces 
the Nile. Fragments of sphynxes, 
rams’ heads, &c. are scattered 
about. ‘The first chamber is 102 
feet 6 inches in breadth, and 88 
feet 8 inches in depth ; 

“ Round three sides of it 
runs a single row of pillars, and on 
the fourth and farthest has been a 
double row, making on the whole 
thirty columns, of which seven are 
still standing and perfect; there 
is nothing original in their shape 
or execution, and they are all from 
the same model; the diameter of 
their base is five feet seven inches, 
and their height about forty feet ; 
they are inscribed with hierogly- 
phics only: the space between 
them and the wall of the temple 
has been covered by a roof, which 
is now fallen in.” 

The second chamber is less— 

1“ On the posterior wall, 
and near the entrance into the 
adytum, lies a sculptured stone, 
about ten feet long; a hawk, an 
owl, and an ox, with other hiero- 
glyphical figures, are represented 
on it, of unusual size, but in low 
relief.” 

The adytum itself is a remark- 
able ruin, with (originally) twelve 
columns, the lower parts of which 

we bear representations of 
figures about three feet high, of 
which the lower half is concealed 
by a tablet inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics. They are in low 
relief, but executed in the very 
best style, as are all the sculptures 
remaining on the temple, though in 
some places they have never been 














finished. Jupiter Ammon (conti- 
nues the author) appears twice 
among the few remaining figures, 
and to him I suppose the building 
to have been dedicated ; part of a 
Mendes, with a flail and lotus, is 
distinguishable on a fragment. 

“On the western side of the 
pillar d we observed some marks, 
evidently artificial, in a character 
unknown to us, though most re- 
sembling Greek. I copied them 
twice, in two situations of the sun, 
and, as I believe, with the greatest 
accuracy. lh have shewn them to 
three or four men of learning, who 
have not recognized them ; how- 
ever, I feel it my duty to make 
them public, in the hope that they 
may at length meet some eye, to 
which they are not strange. It is 
the only ancient inscription in any 
language that we have been fortu- 
nate enough to observe during our 
expedition; though we have neg- 
lected the examination of no spot 
where such a discovery might pro- 
bably have been made. 

“The temple of Soleb affords the 
lightest specimen I have seen of 
Ethiopian or Egvptian architec- 
ture. The sandstone of which 
most of the columns are composed 
is beautifully streaked with red, 
which gives them, from a little 
distance, a rich and glowing tint.” 

Eleven beautiful and lofty co- 
lumns still rear themselves to 
adorn this spot, and must produce 
a grand effect, backed by the 
mountains of the desert, or the 
clear blue sky. 

“ The other principal ruins 
were those visited at the extent of 
the journey upwards, viz. those of 
Djebel el Berkel and El Belial, 
near the Pasha’s camp at Me- 
rawe, and consisting of pyramids 

an 
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and temples. A little granite 
statue was brought away, on which 
the author observes— 

os It will be curious, as a 
specimen of Ethiopian sculpture, 
which, whether it be or no the 
origin of that of Egypt, seems, at 
least, to have been not at all infe- 
rior to it. A small scarabee, ex- 
actly resembling those commonly 
found in Egypt, is the only piece 
of antiquity that we were able to 
carry away. We learnt, 
however, from a variety of quar- 
ters, that there were three or four 
small, but perfect granite statues, 
which had stood from time imme- 
morial before the excavated temple 
of El Berkel, but which the Shey- 
gya carried away with them in 
their flight. Thus have the mar- 
vellous works of paganism been 
consecrated by the ignorance of 
the Faithful, and what were only 
the admiration of the inhabitants 
of Napata, have become the pal- 
Jadia of their posterity.” 

There are four Corinthian pil- 
lars with the cross on the capital, 
by the river near Merawe, and 
these are the highest remnants of 
Christianity yet discovered on the 
banks of the Nile. Long and in- 
teresting details are given of the 
remains at El Berkel, which are 
very extensive. Jupiter Ammon 
appears to have been the great 
divinity to whom temples were de- 
di . In one there is a re- 
markable deviation from the Egyp- 
tian (whether in a or in pa- 
pyrus) thus mention 

We distinguished the 
figure of the ram sitting on an 
altar-piece ; and on the front of the 
portail, on the right side, is a thir- 
teen-headed Briareus, under the 
hand of the victor; they are in the 
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presence of a young divinity with 
a thin beard, and not of the hawk- 
headed Osiris, as is usual in Egypt. 
The weapon in the hand of the 
god is of the same form with that 
which he is represented as extend- 
ing in Egyptian and Nubian sculp- 
tures, with this difference, that it 
has here the ram’s head with the 
ball on it, at the end.” 

‘“* Monstrous figures of Bacchus 
were also traced. The pyramids 
are seventeen in number, and all 
much inferior in size to the cele- 
brated works of Egypt, the base 
of the largest being 81 feet square, 
It is singular that some have por- 
ticos or small arched chambers at- 
tached to them, in which hierogly- 
phics and processional figures are 
sculptured or painted. The pyra- 
mids at El Bellal, needle of 
greater antiquity, are 6 or 7 miles 
higher up the river, and nearly 40 
were counted in different stages of 
decay. The base of that of most 
importance in size and interest is 
152 feet square, and its height 133 
feet 7 inches— 

. It has (says Mr. H.) 
been built in stories, but is most 
curious from its containing withia 
itself another pyramid of a dif- 
ferent age, stone, and architecture. 
This interior building, which the 
other has enclosed like a case, 
seems to form about two-thirds of 
the whole structure ; it is of neat 
workmanship, and is composed of 
a hard light-coloured sandstone, 
more durable than that which, 
after sheltering it for ages, has at 
last decayed and fallen off, and 
left it once more exposed to the 
eyes of men. May it have hap- 

, that some king of Ethiopia, 
jealous of the glory of one of his 


predecessors, and wishing to con- 
ceal 
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ceal what he was unable to sur- 
pass, has enveloped with his own 
monument the monument of his 
rival, in his thirst for the exclusive 
possession of that immortality 
which was to be the destiny of 
neither ?” 

The hypothesis seems absurd, 
but the fact is curious :— 

“The pyramids of El Bellal, 
like those of El Berkel, Saccara, 
and Djiza, are situated on a rocky 
place surrounded by sand, and on 
the edge of the Desert; a spot se- 
lected for the dead by the venera- 
tion of their survivors, that they 
might dwell apart in sanctity and 
in solitude. This is only one out 
of many instances of coincidence 
in customs, genius, and religion, 
between the ancient Ethiopians 
and Egyptians. The government 
of Meroe was a more complete 
and a more durable hierarchy than 
that of Memphis: a college of 
priests elected their sovereign, 
and, when they thought that he 
had reigned long enough, sent a 
messenger to command him to 
die; and it was not till the age of 
the second Ptolemy, that a king, 
named Ergamenes, who had stu- 
died philosophy in Greece, had 
the courage to simplify the go- 
vernment by a massacre of the 
priests. Hieroglyphical symbols 
were common to both nations ; the 
nature of their worship was the 
same, and the same the divinities 
to whom it was directed, the prin- 
cipal difference being this—that 
while Osiris held the highest 
rank among the s of Egypt, 
the vows of the devout Ethiopians 
were addressed to Jupiter Am- 
mon.” 
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3.—Christian Researches in the 
Mediterranean, in Furtherance 
of the Objects of the Church 
Missionary Society. By the 
Rev. William Jowett, M. A. 


4.—Travels along the Mediterra- 
nean and Parts adjacent: in 
company with the Earl of Bel- 
more. By Robert Richardson, 
M. D. 


Two eminently interesting vo- 
lumes, and relating to a portion of 
the world, which, notwithstanding 
the frequency with which it is tra- 
versed, and the numerous commu- 
nications we have received respect- 
ing it through the medium of tra- 
vellers, ceases not to excite and 
sustain an awakened curiosity. 
They abound in illustrations of 
sacred and profane history, es 
cially Dr. R.’s volumes: and Mr. 
Jowett’s work, in addition to other 
valuable matter, furnishes impor- 
tarit information relative to the pre- 
sent state of the Greek, Coptic, 
and Abyssinian churches, the 
Jews and Mahometans, the Ethi- 
opic, Amharic and Tigré versions 
of the Scriptures, and the best 
means of diffusing Christianity in 
the countries bordering the Medi- 
terranean. 

The motley population of “ the 
Saracenic capital of the land of 
the Pharaohs,” consists of Turks, 
Arabs, Greeks, Copts, Jews, and 
Armenians. Of these, the first and 
last, Dr. Richardson states, are 
the most upright and agreeable in 
all mercantile transactions. 

“The Turks, being masters of 
the country, are superior to all in 
wealth dignity ; yet the Arabs 
constitute by far the greatest part 


of the population, both in Cairo 


and throughout the whole of 
Egypt 
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Egypt and Syria, and their lan- 
guage is the vernacular tongue in 
both countries. Notwithstanding 
which, and their being of the same 
religion with the Turks, they en- 
joy no offices of emolument, and 
are kept nearly in as much subjec- 
tion as the Copts or the Greeks, 
though they are at least in the pro- 
ape of twenty to one, or more. 

he Armenians are numerous, and 
entirely engaged in trade, and 
bear the character of a respect- 
able, industrious le. They 
are favourably situated in Egypt 
at present, on account of one of 
their countrymen being the inter- 
preter and one of the confidential 
advisers of the Pasha. The num- 
ber of Jews in Cairo was differ- 
ently stated at three, four, five, 
or six thousand. But I am dis- 
posed to think that the highest 
_ number is considerably under the 
truth. They are an industrious 
people, and are chiefly engaged 
im small traffic, as in this country ; 
but many of them being able to 
read, write, and cipher are em- 
ployed im the different offices of 
government. They have seven sy- 
nagogues in Cairo. The Copts 
are generally considered as the 
legitimate remains of the ancient 
Egyptians, as retaining in their 
features and even in their names, 
strong proofs of their descent from 
that great and wonderful people. 
Though I must be permitted to 
say, that neither in their features 
nor in their complexion, have they 
the smallest resemblance to the 
figures of the ancient Egyptians 
that are represented in the tombs 
at Thebes, or any other part of 
Egypt that I ever visited. There 
are about 8000 of them in Cairo ; 
and throughout the whole of 
Egypt inclusive, 25,000. —-—— 


Though they understand figures 
and writing better than any other 
class of peeple in Egypt, and are 
much a by the Pasha in 
matters of accounts, yet they cer- 
tainly are an uncouth and grovel- 
ling race, and further removed 
from civilization and the softened 
habits of society, than any of their 
fellow citizens. They have a sulky 
and designing look, with much of 
that low cunning that renders a 
man unpleasant and suspected. 
They have an unusual command of 
feature, but not of eye, which an- 
nounces, with all its diversity of 
expression, the craft and intrigue 
of their disposition; and I never 
saw one of them, either in their 
bazars demanding twice the sum 
that he would take for his goods, 
or brushing away on the back of 
his excellent bourika (ass), that he 
did not exhibit a sallow, smoothed 
up face, with a soft and fair speech, 
like an arrant rogue that, having 
composed his features and wiped 
his mouth, wished to pass for an 
honest man. I speak of those in 
Cairo, for 1 have seen many in the 
country of whom I would willingly 
believe and say better things. 
They have been often conquered 
and long been held in slavery, and 
are not yet reconciled to their situ- 
ation.” 

The present Copts, Dr. Richard- 
son is decidedly of opinion, are a 
mixed race, bearing in their phy- 
siognomy the marks of an alliance 
to the great Circassian family, and 
obviously distinguished from the 
children of Mizraim, the aborigt- 
nal Egyptians. 

“ Prior to the Persian conquest 
Egypt possessed a population of 
7,000,000 ; all of them, it is pre- 
sumed, Egyptians. T hat three 


and twenty hundred years of 
bondage 
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bondage and persecution should 
have reduced them to their present 
number, is not so surprising as 
that they should, notwithstanding 
all their changes of masters, have 
remained a distinct people. Lat- 
terly the Christian religion, the 
strongest cement of society, has 
knit them together in one bond of 
union, and placed an insurmount- 
able barrier between them and 
their present masters. The same 
distinction obtained, in a certain 
degree, between them and their 
Persian conquerors. But this was 
not the case under the Greeks, 
who were themselves a colony 
from Egypt. The Ptolemies re- 
paired their temples, presented 
their offerings on the same altars, 
and worshipped the same deities 
with them. The Egyptians adopt- 
ed their alphabet, and probably 
much of their language : their own 
is now completely lost. They 
never appear to have amalgamated 
so well with the Romans, under 
whose government they made se- 
veral efforts to recover their inde- 
pendence. After their conversion 
to Christianity, they appear to have 
formed one sect with the Greeks 
and Romans; and the national 
distinction must have been greatly 
sunk; and the present Copts are 
probably a mixture of the ancient 
Egyptians with those inhabitants 
of the country who embraced that 
religion at the same time with 
themselves.” 

The physionomy of the ancient 
Egyptians, there is little reason to 
doubt, has been preserved in the 
Memnon and other colossal sta- 
tues. In these, “‘ the countenance 
is generally well executed, the 
lower eye-lid particularly delicate, 
and the lips do all but speak. 
They are generally fleshy and large, 
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and approach considerably to those 
of the negro, as in some do also 
the nose and forehead ; in others, 
and those by far the finest, yn vd 
ing the lips, there is not the slight- 
est resemblance (to the negro) in 
the countenance, though a good 
deal in both the legs and arms, in 
the hands and in the feet. The 
fingers are of unequal | » as 
we find them in nature. e se- 
cond toe is generally longer than 
the first, which is uniformly the 
case in the African, and occa- 
sionally in the European; but the 
reverse ig generally exhibited in 
the Grecian statues. The drapery, 
countenance, and body of the 
statue are decidedly national; a 
proof that the artists were natives 
of the country whose gods and 
heroes they have sculptured. A 
foreign artist generally imparts 
something of the costume of his 
native land, and can never give 
the true feeling and expression to 
the countenance of a stranger. 
Memnon was an Egyptian.” 

The present aspect of the Ptole- 
maic capital is that of hideous de- 
solation. 

“ It is in rubbish. The enemy 
has levelled its towers, and broken 
down its walls; and the wind from 
the desert has laid it under a load 
of sand, so that scarcely a sere 
fragment that appears can be re- 
ferred to, its a original. Before 
us, in the centre of the scene, en- 
livened by a few spreading palms, 
stood a Greek and a hin 
convent, a buffalo turning a water- 
wheel, a round colump on our 
right, and a tall obelisk on our 
left. Excepting these, all was 
height alternating with hollow, 
mound rising over mound, with 
here and there the end of a beau- 


tiful column, or the angle of ae 
enormous 
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enormous stone, cropping out to 

break the continuity of the drifted 

sand unconsolidated by aught of 

table growth. 

** Continuing the route, I came 

to two beautiful obelisks that once 

adorned the entrance of the palace 

of the Ptolemies. One still stands 

erect, the other lies prostrate; but 
both are entire, except a small 
disintegration from the action of 
the weather, on the south-east 

side. They are likewise covered 

with hieroglyphics on every side. 
The tablets refer them to the tem- 
ples and statues in Heliopolis 
and Thebes. They are about 
sixty-four feet high and eight feet 
square at the base. The one that 
lies prostrate is mounted on props, 
and seems as if prepared for a 
journey. I believe accident alone 
has prevented its being in England. 
“« Having surveyed the obelisks, 

I regained the beaten track, and 
pursued my way to the Rosetta- 
gate, along what seemed to have 
been the principal street. On each 
side lay rows of stately columns 
of marble, all overturned. These 
are probably the remains of that 
magnificent colonnade, that pass- 
ed between the gates of the sun 
and moon, adorning the principal 
street of the city on each side. 
In the numerous excavations, I 
observed many deep foundations, 
arches and walls of what had been 
stately buildings; but could not 
be certain in referring any of them 
to structures of icular note. 
~—— Continuing the route, I pass- 
ed out of the tta gate, and 
turning to the left, proceeded over 
the ruins towards the Lochian pro- 
montory. The palace, which oc- 
cupied about one-third of the town, 
stretched along in this direction. 
The hollow sound beneath our 





feet, indicated the nature of the 
mounds over which we were pass- 
ing; and the sand which had pour- 
ed down in several places, opened 
a vista into large subterraneous 
chambers, which it was impossible 
to examine without much excava- 
tion. Detached masses of stone 
and lime, and brick and lime, of 
Roman manufacture, lay round in 
great profusion; and all along this 
east side of the great harbour, 
ruined houses are seen extending 
a great way into the sea, which 
were probably merged under the 
surface of the water at the time of 
the fatal earthquake, in which Alex- 
andria lost 50,000 of her citizens.” 

There is in Cairo a slave-market 
—‘ a place where man sells man.” 
When Mr. Jowett was there, he 
saw about thirty in the khan, but 
learned that two hundred more 
had been just imported from Mas- 
sowah. The Darfur slaves fetch 
about 1200 piastres, (about 30/.) 
each; the Abyssinians, double 
that sum. Mr. J. was informed 
that “ the slaves caught in Abys- 
sinia are eight times transferred by 
sale to different masters, before 
they reach Massowah, where they 
are embarked for Suez.” As the 
masters of the slaves make them 
all Mahommedans, Franks used 
never to be permitted to go into 
the slave-market ; but now, under 
the more tolerant government of 
Mahommed Ali, they have the 
privilege of buying them through 
an agent, and may have them 
openly in their houses. ‘ Whe- 
ther,” adds Mr. J., the “ slaves 
are at all bettered by this circum- 
stance is more than doubtful.” 

As the party filed along the 
contiguous bases of the two 
larger pyramids of Gheeza, it was 


then that ‘ measuring their sides 
on 
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on the hard back of a slow-paced 
bourtka,’ the patient mind had 
leisure to compute every inch of 
their extent, and arrived at the 
idea of their stupendous magni- 
tude—one square of 700 feet, suc- 
ceeded by another of 650, each 
towering to the height of between 
400 and 500 feet. Dr. R. is de- 
cidedly of opinion, that they are 
of a sepulchral character. The 
whole region, indeed, is a vast 
cemetery. No trace of coating 
remains on the pyramids of Ghee- 
za, but he has no doubt that such 
coating did once exist: although 
he inclines to think that the de- 
scription given by Herodotus, 
would apply rather to the pyra- 
mids of Abousir. Attempts have 
been made, at different periods, 
by Saracen kalifs, to demolish 
these wonderful structures; but 
those weak and abortive attempts 
were exhausted on the mere coat- 
ing, which formed the readiest 
quarry in building the walls and 
citadel of Cairo, and the immense 
causeway constructed by order of 
Saladin, of which the remains are 
still to be seen. The removal of 
the coating accounts, our author 
thinks, for the great damage sus- 
tained by the steps all round; 
‘ while the rolling down of the im- 
‘mense stones from the top, will 
‘account for those towards the 
‘middle being more injured than 
‘those of the angles.’ As no 
coating remains on any part of 
the base, he is disposed to think 
that the plunderers began at the 
base, and regularly ascended in 
their dilapidations. As to the 
supposition, that this coating was 
covered with hieroglyphics, none 
of the pyramids whose coverings 
remain, have any inscribed on 
them, ‘ The small part of the 
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‘coating which remains on the 
‘ second pyramid, has no hiero- 
‘glyphics: the larger pyramids 
‘ at Abousir, Sakkareh, and Dahs- 
‘ chour, are all coated, but have 
‘no hieroglyphics; and I am 
‘ humbly of opinion,’ adds Dr, R. 
‘ that the p id of Cheops or 
‘ that of Mycerinus had none ei- 
‘ther.’ Towards the middle of 
the east front of the large pyra- 
mid, and parallel with it, a broad, 
deep trench, gradually descending 
at each end, like a carriage road 
through a pond, has been cut in 
the surface of a rock; its len 
about one third that of the pyra- 
mid. 

“ Tt is half full of sand, and is 
entered on the east side by a chan- 
nel like a ‘canal for the convey- 
ance of ‘water, It is rather sur- 
prising that among all the excava- 
tions made about the pyramids, 
this trench should never oe been 
examined ; for it appears to me 
to be connected with the most im- 
portant object in the pyramid; 
namely, that for which it was 
erected, the tomb of Cheops, It 
is stated, that many subterrane- 
ous chambers were made in the 
rock under the pyramid, and that 
the water of the Nile was intro- 
duced and encompassed them, 
forming an island on which the 
body of Cheops was deposited. 
The water of the Nile must have 
been raised to this level by artifi- 
cial means, such as are now em- 
ployed to raise it to sy the 
land after the ioundation has sub- 
sided, and even in many places 
when it is at its height. These 
chambers, or subterranean vaults, 
are at present unknown, and | am 
disposed to consider this as the 


channel by which the water of the 
Nile entered the pyramid: and if 


excava. 
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excavation should prove it to be 
so, the whole of them would then 
be discovered, and the explorer 
would be well rewarded for his 
trouble, and probably for his ex- 
pense. There ts no such trench 
connected with the second pyra- 
mid, and we are informed by He- 
rodotus, that the water of the 
Nile was not admitted into it; 
’ that it had no subterranean struc- 
tures, and no island within it. 

“« Nothing, says our author, 
could be better calculated than 
their form, to resist the erosions 
of time; and they were defended 
by such a smooth and polished 
covering, that not a drop of water 
could lie on their surface. The 
body of the pyramid throughout, 
as far as we are allowed to see it, 
is also of the most snbstantial 
description. Large blocks of 
stone, four, five, six, and eight 
feet —_ roughly cut, and con- 

a thin layer of cement, 
with the break-joint regularly pre- 
served, and each successive layer 
receding from a foot and a half 
to two feet from the exterior, and 
advancing as far upon the interior 
layerbeneath it. Not a stone has 
slipped from its place ; it stands 
with the security of a mountain, 
the most indestructible pile that 
human ingenuity ever reared. The 
joinings and the polish of the gra- 
nite casings in the interior, equal- 
ly manifest the eminent skill of 

artist, and the great perfection 
that the art had attained at the 
early age at which they were 
erected. The manner 
in which the materials are put 
together is as different from the 
the temples, or any other ancient 
building in Egypt, as a Roman 
wall is from a Greek, or a French 
wall from an English. The sar- 





cophagi connected with them are 
also different in size, structure, 
and workmanship. The stone is 
a compact lime-stone, containing 
many shells and small hard sub- 
stances like acini, of a more com- 
act texture than the stone itself, 
hese small concretions are par- 
ticularly numerous in the rock 
around the base of the pyramid. 
The circumstance proves, 
that at least part of the stones of 
which the structure is built, were 
taken from the rock around its 
base.” 
The reader will doubtless be 
startled, and feel that violence is 
done to all his classic recollec- 
tions, when he is told that the 
Egyptian sphinx isa male. The 
red colour, does not, indeed, suf- 
ficiently characterize the sex ; but, 
remarks our author, ‘the beard 
found between its paws, leaves 
little doubt on that point.’ 

“ The lower part of this venera- 
ble piece of antiquity, which had 
for ages lain buried under a load 
of sand, had been, a few months 
before, uncovered by the exertions 
of Captain Caviglia, ,with the as- 
sistance of two other gentlemen. 
At the time, however, that we vi- 
sited it, the Arabs and the wind 
had replaced the greater part of 
this covering, and the lower ex- 
tremities of the sphinx were equal- 
ly invisible as before his opera- 
tions. The breast, shoulders, 
neck, and head, which are those 
of a human being, remain unco- 
vered, as also the back, which is 
that of alion; the neck is very 
much eroded, and, to a person 
near, the head seems as if we 
too heavy for its s rt. € 
baiedoens has the at of 
an old-fashioned wig, or periwig, 
projecting out about the ears, _ 
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the hair of the Berberi Arabs: the 
ears project considerably, the nose 
is broken. The whole face has 
been painted red, which is the 
colour assigned to the ancient in- 
habitants of Egypt, and to all 
the deities of the country, except 
Osiris. The features are Nubian, 
or what, from ancient representa- 
tions, may be called Egyptian, 
which is quite different from the 
negro feature. The expression is 
particularly placid and benign ; 
so much so, that the worshipper 
of the sphinx might hold up his 
god as superior to all the other 
gods of wood or stone which the 
blinded nations worshipped. The 
whole of it is cut out of the rock, 
which is calcareous, easily sec- 
tile, and abounding in small bi- 
valve shells, and probably the 
large excavations in front, and on 
each side of it, furnished part of 
the stones for the building of the 
pyramids. There was no opening 
found in the body of the sphinx, 
whereby to ascertain whether it 
is hollow or not. The back is 
about 120 feet long ; the elevation 
of the head from 30 to 35 feet 
above the sand; the paws were 
said to stretch out on the platform 
in front of it, to the distance of 
50 feet. Between the paws were 
found the remains of a trilithic 
temple, adorned with hieroglyphics 
In front of the temple was a gra- 
nite altar, with four horns, one of 
which remained, and the marks 
of fire, from the burning incense, 
were visible upon it. Several 
Greek inscriptions were found on 
the paws of the sphinx, but none 
of them older than the second 
century.” 

Gaza still retains marks of its 
ancient strength and consequence. 
The town ard burying ground oc- 

1822. 
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cupy the summit of a mound, 
about two miles in circumference 
at its base ; its mosques and plea- 
sure-gardens, which abound with 
tall, spreading sycamores, gave it 
a picturesque and comfortable air. 
The inhabitants are computed to 
be between two and three thou- 
sand. Theruins of Askelon (pro- 
nounced Ascala-an) lie about an 
hour’s distance out of the direct 
line of march to Ashdod (Shdo-od.) 
This once proud city, the birth- 
place of Herod the Great, is now 
without an inhabitant. 

“The position of Askelon is 
strong: the walls are built on the 
top of a ridge of rocks, that winds 
round the town in a semi-circular 
direction, and terminates at each 
end in the sea. The foundations 
remain all the way round : the 
walls are of great thickness, and 
in some places of considerable 
height, and flanked with towers at 
different distances. Patches of 
the wall preserve their original 
elevation ; but, in general, it is 
ruined throughout, and the ma- 
terials lie scattered around the 
foundation, or rolled down the 
hill on either side. The ground 
falls within the walls in the same 
manner that it does without: the 
town was situated in the hollow, 
so that no part of it could be seen 
from the outside of the walls. 
Numerous ruined houses still re- 
main, with ‘small gardens inter- 
spersed among them. We passed 
on through the centre of the 
ruins, and about the middle of 
them came to aruined temple or 
theatre, part of which had been 
lately cleared out by the exertions 
of the lady Hester Stanhope. A 
few columns of grey granite, and 
one. of red, with an unusually 
large proportion of feldspar, and 
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some portions of the walls, are all 
that were then visible of this ex- 
tensive edifice. In the highest 
part of the town, we found the re- 
mains of a Christian convent, close 
upon the sea, with a well of excel- 
lent water beside it. The sea beat 
strongly against the bank, on 
which the convent stands, and six 
prostrate columns of grey granite, 
which we saw half covered with the 
waves, attest the effects of its en- 
croachments.” 

In about two hours and a half 
from their leaving Ramla, they en- 
tered upon the hill country of 
Judea. 

** The aspect of the country was 
now become bleak, the trees both 
few and small, the grass withered 
from the little depth of soil, hard, 
and of a bad quality. For some- 
time before we reached the moun- 
tains, we kept looking up at their 
dusky sides, as they rose in tower- 
ing grandeur to the height of about 
a thousand or fifteen hundred feet, 
covered with sunburnt grass ; here 
and there disclosing strips of the 
bare horizontal rock, and diversified 
with a few bushy trees that stood 
at very unfriendly and forlorn dis- 
tances from each other. Having 
entered the defiles, we moved along 
a deep and most uncomfortable 
track, covered with big sharp 
stones, sometimes down a steep 
and almost precipitous descent, 
which obliged us to alight and lead 
our mules; at other times along 
the dry, stony bed of a winter tor- 
rent, which we had to cross and 
recross half a dozen times in the 
course of a hundred yards; at 
other times we climbed a heavy 
and lengthened ascent, with only 
a few shrubs between us and the 
edge of the precipice. Thus we 
continued ascending and descend- 
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ing, one while round the projecting 
base of the mountain, another 
while winding in the hollow curve 
formed by the meeting of their cir- 
cular edges, till about one o'clock, 
when we stopped to refresh the 
animals, having arrived at a well of 
good water, beside a ruined edifice, 
that seemed to have been erected 
as a military station to guard the 
pass. 

“ The hills, from the commence- 
ment of the mountain scenery, are 
all of a round handsome shape, 
meeting at the base, and separated 
at the tops, not in peaks or pointed 
acuminations, but like the gradual 
retiring of two round balls, placed 
in juxta-position. Their sides are 
partially covered with earth, which 


nourishes a feeble sprinkling of 


withered grass, with here and there 
a dwarf tree or solitary shrub. 
They are not susceptible of culti- 
vation, except on the very summit, 
where we saw the plough going in 
several places. They might be 
terraced, but there are no traces of 
their ever having been so. The 
rock crops out in many places, but 
never in precipitous cliffs: the 
strata are horizontal, and in many 
places have exactly the appearance 
of the stone courses in a building. 
The features of the whole scenery 
brought 7 to my recollec- 
tion, the ride from Sanquhar to 
Lead-hills in Scotland; and to 
those who have visited this inte- 
resting part of my native country, 
I can assure them, the comparison 
gives a favourable representation of 
of the bills of Judea. But there 
are two remarkable points of dil- 
ference: in the northern scenery, 
the traveller passes over an excel- 
lent road, and travels among an 
honest and industrious population, 
where the conversation of the com- 
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monest people will often delight 
and surprise the man of letters. 
But among the hills of Palestine, 
the road is almost impassable, and 
the traveller finds himself among a 
set of infamous and ignorant 
thieves, who would cut his throat 
for a farthing, and rob him of his 
property for the mere pleasure of 
doing it.” 


~~ 


5.—-A Second Journey into the In- 
terior of Africa, undertaken at 
the request of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. By the Rev. 
John Campbell. 


Mr. Campbell and Dr. Philip 
left London in November 1818, to 
visit the Missionary Societies in 
South Africa. On the 26th of 
February they arrived at Cape 
Town; and on the 4th of May set 
out for the interior, accompanied 
by Messrs. Evans and Moffat, mis- 
sionaries. Having inspected the 
well-known stations on the eastern 
coast, Dr. P. was left behind, and 
our author, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Moffat, departed for Sattakoo, 
where, his preceding journey ter- 
minated. 

There is some /:¢t/e improvement 
in the style of Mr. C. since his last 
descriptive tour, but we fear to 
most readers, it will be scarcely 
perceptible ; and, though he has 
shown himself a laborious traveller, 
we cannot flatter him with any high 
testimony with ~~ to his gene- 
ral qualifications for traversing the 
extensive, and little explored terri- 
tory to which he was sent. He is 
most lamentably deficient in all the 
scientific ss he of knowledge, 
and from defect of judgment, is 
continually. obtruding trifling ob- 
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servations and petty circumstances, 
which seem more intended to make 
a book than to communicate any 
useful instruction. He is trite, 
common place and tedious; and 
yet the olject of his journey being 
important, and much of the coun- 
try hitherto unexplored, his vo- 
lumes will possess some interest, 
and we shall glean a few pas- 
sages. 

In the country of the Wild 
Bushmen, ostriches were sc nu- 
merous, that forty-three were 
counted at one view, and lions 
were often seen and heard. One 
of the latter was found dead in a 
crouching —_ as if about to 
spring, and the shooters fired at 
him before they discovered that it 
was so. The heat was excessive. 
Mr. C., says, 

“ So great was the effect of the 
heat, that our sugar was as hard 
as a brick; the ink was dried up 
in the inkstand ; the board I used 
in the waggon for a writing-table 
was split; the water in all our 
vessels was as hot as tea is gene- 
rally drank in Britain, and I could 
not touch without pain any part 
of the waggon that had been ex- 
posed to the sun. Therm.in shade 
at noon 96.” 

They crossed the Great Orange 
River, where it was about a quarter 
of a mile broad,’and Mr. C. renewed 
his intercourse with the Griquas. 
While with them, they were visited 
by a party of another tribe, called 
the Corannas. 

“ They were particulary fond of 
looking at drawings of animals. 
On seeing a representation of Mr. 
Breda’s house, in which I had lived 
at Cape Town, they could not con- 
ceive what it was. One of them, 
who could speak a little Dutch, 
asked me what it meant? They 
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expressed much wonder at being 
informed that it was a house in 
which white people lived. One of 
them had a long, wide incision 
across his back, which was not 
healed. It was made to cure a 
pain in his loins. Some had plas- 
ters of cow-dung covering the 
whole of the forehead as an orna- 
ment; others had the forehead 
painted with red ochre.—-—— 

*« The greater partof the Coran- 
nas had a joint taken from there 
little finger, which is done with a 
sharp stone. This operation is 
performed merely for the purpose 
of bleeding, in ‘order to remove 
some pain. ‘The inconvenience 
through life, arising from such a 
dismemberment, perhaps never oc- 
curred to this ignorant people.” 

Leaving Griqua, we have the 
following singular account of a 
well :— 

** Our Bootshuana found a hole 
filled with the rain of the preced- 
ing day, a few yards from the road, 
of which he and several others 
drank copiously. My driver re- 
marked that the hole had been 
made by a zebra scraping with his 
forefoot before he laid down to 
sleep. The ground thus hollowed 
and hardened is rendered capable 
of retaining the rain, and in these 
holes water is frequently found in 
the desert; so that, while the 
zebra is consulting his own com- 


fort, he is providing for that of 


others.” 

In the Griqua Town it is pleas- 
ing to hear, the instruction of the 
native children is carried on with 
success; the same remark ap- 
plies, though not to so gratifying 
an extent, at Lattakoo, where the 
labours of the Missionaries are 
however producing most beneficial 
effects. 
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Kurreechane, the Marootzee 
capital, was the ultimate point of 
Mr. Campbell's journey and by far 
the most important city in this re- 
gion: a city in magnitude, for it 
contains about 16,0U0 inhabitants. 
Its approaches and appearance are 
thus described. After passing a 
river called Lukoowhai, the author 
relates 

* an extensive but beau. 
tiful ascending valley appeared be- 
fore us, the hills on each side were 
closed with trees like those we had 
just passed. The serpentine bed 
of a river, which flowed down the 

valley, proved troublesome to the 
waggons, from. the number of 
times we were obliged to cross it. 
About one P.M. we arrived at its 
source, where we found our eleva- 
tion to be nearly equal to any of 
the surrounding hills, yet the de- 
scent was so gradual that it rather 
resembled a plain than a declivity. 
To the westward we saw a chain 
of hills running from south to 
north, which were lost in the 
northern horizon; another chain 
before us ran from west to east. 
The general prospect greatly re- 
sembled Welsh scenery, only every 
tree, bush, bird, and insect, were 
completely different. Some of the 
trees were of the palm kind, others 
resembled the orange and the 
peach, and a third species ap- 
peared as if sprinkled all over with 
tlower. ‘The stateliest tree in the 
woods possessed a leaf like that of 
the peach, and from its timber the 
natives make the rafters of their 
houses. The fruit is said to be sv 


abundant in the season, that the 
towns are then almost emptied of 
inhabitants, who take up their re- 
sidence upon the mountains for 
the purpose of gathering it. 


“ At two P. M. we came within 
sight 
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sight of corn-fields, in a plain 
of great length, but not above two 
or three miles broad. Ina short 
time part of the long-desired city 
was seen, standing on the top of 
one of the highest hills in that 
part of Africa. Moeelway, the 
eldest son (though not by the 
eldest queen) of the late king of 
the Marootzee, with two other 
persons who had been upon a 
hunt, joined us about this time. 
He was tall and well shaped, of a 
mild countenance, and about 
twenty-five years of age. He 
acted as our guide till we arrived 
at the city, which was about five 
miles distant. 

“On reaching the corn-fields, 
parties of men, women and young 
people hastened to the waggons 
from every quarter. They gazed 
as if they had suddenly been trans- 
lated to a new world. The men 
drew near, but the women kept at 
a respectful distance, Some of 
the boldest ventured nearer, but 
the least sound of the whips, by 
the drivers striking the oxen, made 
them run as if chased by lions. 
At the east corner of the fields we 
arrived at a hill of difficult ascent, 
not so much from its steepness as 
from it being almost covered with 
large stones. The descent, if pos- 
sible, was worse. Every stroke of 
the waggon against a rock occa- 
sioned uncomfortable feelings, 
knowing how important it was to 
keep them whole in a region 80 re- 
mote from any place where they 
could be repaired. 

‘“‘ The plain which extended be- 
tween the hills we were descending 
and that on which the city stood, 
was soon covered with people; if 
I may use the expression, streams 
of the? population were pouring 
down from the heights in every 
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direction. It being impossible to 
drag the waggons up the hill in 
front, they were directed to go 
round by another way, while some 
of us ascended straight up bya 
most rocky path, amidst a multi- 
tude of people of all ages, every 
one pushing and striving to get a 
single peep at us. 

“On arriving at Kurreechane 
we were first conducted to an open 
part of the town, and desired to 
rest upon a seat made of clay, 
raised about three inches higher 
than the ground. After sitting 
there a few minutes, surrounded 
by a pressing crowd of anxious 
spectators, a messenger came to 
conduct us farther. We imme- 
diately rose and followed him. 
The street through which we went 
was crowded with people, aud 
many hastened to their doors to 
see us pass. The sight of white 
men threw them into fits of con- 
vulsive laughter; but the young 
were more seriously affected, they 
screamed, and in the utmost horror 
fled to the first place of conceal- 
ment they could find. The noise 
was tumultuous, but of a kind pe- 
culiar to such an occasion.” 

In a conversation, the Regent 
gave Mr. C. the following geogra- 
phical intelligence : 

‘“‘ He had heard of a nation to 
the NE., called Mahalaseela, who 
use elephants as beasts of burden ; 
beads came from them, and they 
lived near the Great Water. He 
had heard also of a people called 
Matteebeylai to the eastward, who 
also lived near the Great Water, 
and have long hair; and of an- 
other nation to the NE., who bring 
beads to the Boquains, called Mol- 
loquam ; pointing to many beads 
on his arms, he said he got them 
by means of a servant whom he 

: sent 
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sent to the Boquains with an ele- 
phant’s tooth. Those who bring 
them say they are two years on 
the journey ; no doubt having a 
selfish object in view by saying 
so. The Molloquam use only 
bows and arrows in war. They 
rub the tusks of the elephant over 
with what they call medicine, 
which they say makes them lighter 
and more portable for their ser- 
vants. They likewise say that 
they purchase the tusks to eat; 
evidently with the intention of 
preventing the inhabitants of the 
interior parts of the country from 
carrying the ivory past them, in 
hopes of getting a better price for 
it. 

“7 assured him, if he could 
catch a young elephant and rear 
it up, it would become as tame as 
an ox, and carry heavy burdens. 
On which he said, that a short 
time before a young elephant 
came into the town, but they had 
killed it. 

“ He said he had been as far 
io the eastward as Matchaquam : 
that he reached it on the eighth 
day, after leaving Kurreechane. 
He slept in six different towns on 
the road, and the seventh night 
in the open air. Their houses, 
dress and fields were similar to 
those of the Marootzee. He ad- 
ded, that a rain-maker had told 
him of a people to the east, who 
were very beautiful, and who liv- 
ed on the side of the Great Water, 
which ends in blue air, ‘ You can- 
not see beyond it,’ said he. He 
informed me that the rivers we 
crossed, in approaching Kurree- 
chane, continue to run to the east- 
ward. It is probable that the 
rivers which run into De la Goa 
Bay, are at least fed by the streams 
seen in this country. 
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“It is (he adds) remarkable 
how little information can be ob- 
tained from the natives of South 
Africa, even of countries which 
they have visited. They take no- 
tice of nothing but beads and cat- 
tle. 

“ The Marootzee is the seventh 
nation beyond the colony I had 
visited, and I was never once 
asked a single question respecting 
the people or country whence I 
came. Beads and cattle are the 
only subjects which engross their 
attention. Selfishness is the pre- 
dominant vice of savage life in 
every country. 

“‘ Being invited by Sinosee to 
come and taste his beer, we went 
about mid-day. It was made 
from ground corn, looked like 
dark-coloured milk, and was as 
thick as common gruel. Its fla- 
vour was something like that of 
English beer about an hour after 
it is brewed. What I tasted 
had been made that morning. 
They placed before Sinosee a large 
clay vessel, in form of a goblet 
without the handle, which held 
two or three gallons, filled to the 
brim. Sinosee first dipped a cala- 
bash into it, and tasted it, to show 
it contained no poison. He then 
handed round the calabash to us 
and to many who had followed 
us into his yard. There might 
be one hundred and fifty specta- 
tors. I presented a few articles | 
had brought with me to this ve- 
nerable and friendly chief, who 
said they were ‘ pretty, pretty, 
pretty.” He promised to make 
us a present of a large elephant’s 
tooth, but he forgot to perform 
his promise. 

“ The stillness that prevails 
universally over Kurreechane im 
the night, particularly strikes a 

stranger ; 
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stranger; indeed it is so great, 
that when there happens to be no 
wind, if a person coughs loud, all 
the dogs around bark. This si- 
lence is, perhaps, enjoined, in or- 
der that the approach of an enemy 
may be the ‘sooner heard. It is 
contrary to their law to sound a 
whistle after it is dark. Probably, 
because whistling is their method 
of giving an alarm when the ene- 
my actually arrives. 

‘* Many alligators are said to be 
in the Marootzee rivers: before 
the natives either cross them, or 
take water from the margin, they 
are accustomed to throw stones to 
frighten away these animals. — 
They are of a greenish colour. 

‘“¢ The Marootzee greatly abound 
in cattle. I witnessed their herds 
returning in the evening to the 
kraals, or inclosures in the town. 
For two miles in one direction the 
road was covered with droves of 
cattle. The whistling of the men, 
when driving their cattle, bore so 
strong a resemblance to the sing- 
ing of birds, that in a morning, 
before I quitted my waggon, I 
could not distinguish the difference 
between them. 

“* A rain-maker is not esteem- 
ed in his own country, he must 
be brought from a distance, for 
example, Mateebe sends to Kur- 
reechane for his rain-maker, and 
Liqueling to a distant nation for 
his. 

‘“‘ The regent informed me that 
they obtained matter for inocula- 
tion from the Mahalatsela, a na- 
tion to the NE. who wear clothes, 
ride upon elephants, and are 
gods.” 

The following is the account of 
the Corannas. : 

‘¢ No nation in Africa has been 
found by the Missionaries more 
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indifferent to all kinds of informa- 
tionthan the Corannas. Ifa Mis. 
sionary visits a kraal they will at- 
tend to his address ; if he chooses 
he may remain ; if he goes away 
they manifest no wish to detaia 
him. They are equally indiffer- 
ent to his coming, remaining, or 
departing ; they feel indisposed 
to any effort of mind or 

Mr. Sass, who knew the Coran- 
nas well, froma residence amongst 
them, gave me a striking illustra- 
tion of the contracted state of 
their mental powers. ‘ Suppose,’ 
said he, ‘ that you ask a Coranna 
man how many children he has? 
He muses for a while, looking to- 
wards the ground; then raising 
his hand he appears to be engag- 
ed in calculating with his fingers. 
Yet after all this he requests 
others to assist him in solving the 
difficulty. After farther calcula- 
tion again upon his fingers, he 
will look you in the face, and tell 
you he has three!’ This may ap- 
pear a complete caricature to Eu- 
ropeans, yet, from what I have 
seen, I believe there is no exag- 
geration in the statement. Mr. 
S. said that most of them do not 
milk their cows in the morning, 
because their rest would be dis- 
turbed by early rising. After a 
long night’s sleep, they will stretch. 
their hands to the warm ashes. of 
the fire, to light their pipe, and 
smoke for a few minutes; and 
when the heat of thesun increases, 
they crawl on. all fours to the 
nearest shade, again to indulge 
in sleep, If this retreat be in- 
vaded by his powerful rays, they 
are roused from their second 
slumber, and will creep to some 
more shady part. About noon the 
cattle return from the field to 


drink ; with great exertion they 
then, 
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then bestir themselves to rise and 
milk them, when they drink as 
much of the milk as they can: 
after which they smoke, and com- 

se themselves for sleep, till the 
cool of the evening seems to rouse 
them a little. This is their ordinary 
mode of living, except when on 
journeys, for which they prepare 
by killing a sheep and eating as 
much of it as they are able to de- 
vour. They then set off, and are 
sometimes absent for five or six 
days without tasting a morsel 
more. Like most other savage 
tribes, if destitute of food, they 
tie a skin-cord round them, which 
they draw tighter and tighter 
as they feel the attacks of hun- 
ger. 

“ These people have a singular 
custom among them: The eldest 
son of a captain while a lad, is 
hardly allowed to walk, but kept 
continually idling away his time 
in the hut and compelled to drink 
milk frequently in order to make 
him a strong man. He is not 
permitted to wait upon himself, 
but has the milk handed to him. 
When his father thinks he has ar- 
rived at manhood, he produces 
two kiris, (or short sticks with 
bullet heads;) one of these he 
gives to his son, reserving the 
other for himself. With these the 
father and son often fight; if the 
son happens to succeed in knock- 
ing the father to the ground, im- 
mediately on rising up he com- 
mends his son, and acknowledges 
him to be captain of the kraal in 
his room. 

Like the Bushmen, the Coran- 
nas expose the aged to be devour- 
ed by wild beasts, alleging in de- 
fence of the cruel practice, that 
such people are of no use, and 
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only consume food, which ought 
to fall to the share of others. 

‘“* They do nothing to obtain a 
living, except milking their cows; 
even their skin clothing they are 
not at the trouble to make, but 
— it, with cattle, from the 

ootchuanas. They will not even 
travel up the country for ochre to 
paint their bodies, but procure it, 
from the Griquas in exchange for 
their sheep and oxen.” 

The punishments sometimes re- 
sorted to, are of a severe and 
sanguinary character. 

‘* A message came from the 
king to the people in the square 
near the waggons, requiring some 
men to come and assist him in 
punishing a criminal. Several in- 
stantly ran to assist, and we fol- 
lowed them to a neighbouring in- 
closure. The young man was 
laid flat on the ground, and four 
men held his arms and legs; the 
king stood at his head, and a ser- 
vant at his feet, both having large 
whips of the rhinoceros’ skin, re- 
sembling a lady’s whip in Eng- 
land, but nearly twice the length. 
With these they scourged his back 
with great force. When he had 
received a good beating, the king 
was requested to be satisfied.-— 
He immediately desisted, and or- 
dered his servant to cease beating 
also. The young man, on rising, 
began to say something, no doubt 
on his own behalf, but he was in- 
stantly and severely struck by one 
of those who had assisted to 
punish him; on attempting to 
speak a second time he received 
the same treatment as before, on 
which he went quietly and put on 
his cloak. The colour of the 
man’s skin was nearly dark blue, 
and every stroke left a white mark, 
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so that almost the whole of his 
back appeared as if it had been 
rubbed over with a chalk stone. 
The king retained his ordina 
placid countenance the whole 
time—he appeared to be perform- 
ing merely an act of justice. The 
crime was stealing a goat. It 
must have been a summary busi- 
ness, for the king was at the wag- 
gons only a short time before it 
happened. He had heard the 
case, passed judgment, and put it 
in execution with his own hands, 
all in the course of a few mi- 
nutes. 

“These people consider it so 
unmanly to cry out when receiv- 
ing punishment, that had this per- 
son done so, it was thought they 
would have thrust their spears in- 
to his body. 

“* Some time ago three men, 
who had stolen cattle, were found 
out, and brought before Mateebe. 
Two of them having property 
were able to make such restora- 
tion as satisfied the person whose 
cattle had been taken, and their 
punishment was remitted; while 
the other being a poor man could 
make no restitution, and having 
been guilty of a similar offence 
before, he was taken into one 
of the cattle-kraals, when the 
young men were ordered to slay 
him; they immediately fell upon 
him with their knives and assa- 
gais, and put him to death.” 

Their superstitions are also re- 
markable. 

“ Fish being reckoned unclean, 
the Bootchuanas will not eat them. 
Neither the hook-thorn nor the 
milk-tree must be cut down while 
the corn is on the ground, for this 
they think would prevent rain.-— 

‘‘ Should any morning previous 
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to December be cloudy, no one 
must commence a journey, nor do 
any work in the fields, lest work- 
ing should prevent rain. However, 
the women often go notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition, but these are 

enerally driven back by the men. 

Vhen any person dies in the 
town, no one must go to the fields 
on that day. 

“* They are much alarmed at the 
appearance of a meteor in the air. 
One lately was seen while they 
were dancing, which made them 
instantly desist, and hastily retire 
to their houses. 

** All the good they enjoy, they 
ascribe to rain-makers, but all the 
evil that comes they attribute to a 
supernatural being, such as bad 
harvest, diseases, deaths, &c. and 
suppose their deity thus acts 
against man from malice. 

“ No elephants must be killed 
while the corn is growing, nor 
must a tooth of that animal be 
touched till a sufficient quantity 
of rain has fallen, lest what is ne- 
cessary should be prevented from 
coming. 

“ The Matchappees, though 
extremely fond of salt, will not 
enter a salt-lake, nor take a par- 
ticle themselves, it being contrary 
to their law or custom; but should 
another person bring the salt to 
them they will purchase it as an 
article of trade. 

“ One morning, after breakfast, 
I asked some of the natives who 
were travelling with me to Kur- 
reechane, to relate a few of their 
stories, but was informed that, 
were they to do so before sun-set, 
the clouds would fall from the 
heavens upon their heads. 





“* When the new moon —. 
all must cease from work, and 


keep what is called in England a 
holiday 
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holiday. In every country, where 
there are neither candles nor Jamps, 
it is not extraordinary that the re- 
turn of the moon is highly valued; 
a weak fire, requiring to be con- 
stantly fed, is a poor substitute for 
moonlight. 

“Old Cornelius Kok told me 
that he has known many of the 
Bootchuanas who wore a ferret, or 
some animal resembling it, about 
their bodies, because as a creature 
that is very retentive of life, it 
would keep them from being easily 
killed. 

** When a woman has twins, one 
of the children is put to death. 
Should a cow have two calves, one 
of them is either killed or driven 
away.” 

At Mobatee, a Coranna town, 
Cupido a native Missionary had 
resided two years: but whatever 
his progress there, it does not 
seem to have extended very far, 
as we have the following account 
of Makoon, a neighbouring chief 
of the wild Bushmen : 

“ He said his countrymen knew 
nothing of God, and he knew as 
little. On being asked what the 
Bushmen thought of God, he seem- 
ed unwilling to answer, but care- 
lessly observed, that Bushmen told 
lies; however, on being pressed 
and questioned, he said, they had 
a name which they gave to God 
who is above them, and another to 
God who is under them. The for- 
mer is a male, the latter a female. 
The male god they call Goha, the 
female Xo; and her attendants are 
called Ganna. When the bush- 
men dance, Ko sometimes comes 
and informs them where game is 
to be procured; and when any ani- 
mals are killed, certain parts of 
them: must only be eaten by par- 
ucular persons. She is a large, 


white figure, and sheds such a 
brightness around, that they can 
hardly see the fire for it; all see 
and hear her as she dances with 
them. Being asked if he had ac- 
tually seen her himself—with some 
hesitation, he said he had seen her, 
and she spoke the Bushman lan- 
guage. tentanth when a boy, 
they had imposed upon him, and 
made him believe this. They 
cannot, he added, feel what she 
is ; but should a man be permitted 
to touch her, which seldom hap- 
pens, she breathes hard upon his 
arm, and this makes him shoot 
better. She eats nothing but bul- 
bous roots. After Ko comes up 
from the ground, and dances a 
short time with them, she disap- 
pears, and is succeeded by her 
nymphs, who likewise dance a 
while with them. 
‘€ On asking him whether Bush- 
men thought of going to another 
world when they died; he said he 
did not know what other Bushmen 
thought about it, but when he 
died he knew that he should be 
eaten up bya wolf, and there would 
be an end of him. He added, that 
when a Bushman died, they made 
a grave and buried him in it with 
his face towards the rising sun. 
Were they to put his face towards 
the west, it would make the sun 
longer in rising the next day. He 
could not state any difference be- 
tween a man and a brute—he did 
not know but a buffalo might shoot 
with bows and arrows as well as a 
man, if it had them. 
‘ In describing their method of 
killing lions; he said Bushmen 
knew when the lions went to sleep, 
and as they sleep very soundly, 
the hunters then advance with 
great caution and silence, and 
seize that opportunity for shooting 
poisoned 
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poisoned arrows at them. Imme- 
diately after this, the Bushman 
conceals himself behirid a tree or 
bush, and makes a great noise ; on 
which the terrified animal runs off, 
but the poison soon beginning to 
operate, he falls down and be- 
comes an easy prey to the hunter.” 

The state of life in this part of 
the world is strikingly illustrated 
by the following facts :— 

‘* A great disaster happened a 
few days before our arrival, indeed 
it might be numbered among the 
greatest which could take place in 
ina remote corner of the earth. 
When about the one-half of Be- 
rend’s farm was ploughed, the 

lough-share broke; a loss irre- 
parable, probably for years. They 
had no prospect of being able to 
replace it till the next Beaufort 
fair, which would not return for 
eight months; and as there were 
only two plough-shares for sale at 
the last market, there might be 
none at the next. Besides the risk 
of finding any for sale, it is ne- 
cessary to undertake a journey of 
six hundred miles, and many poor 
Bushmen may thus perish for want, 
in consequence of the breaking of 
one plough-share. 

‘“‘ The week before our arrival, 
Berend shot, at the Yellow river, 
three cameleopards, each about 
sixteen or seventeen feet high, and 
one buffalo; chiefly for the sup- 
port of the Bushmen families, who 
are dependent on him. But all 
his kindness does not prevent their 
stealing an ox from him now and 
then. 

“‘T'wo young men, the one at 
Kars’, the other at Berend’s place, 
were afflicted with leprosy; and 
their fingers and toes were falling 
off. A boor, in the colony, as- 
sured Berend that he cured him- 
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self of leprosy by rubbing his body 
with the fat of the sea-cow. The 
lepers at the Mauritius are cured 
by being transported to the Island 
Diego Gaseia, and there employed 
in cocoa-nut-oil works; it would 
therefore seem that oil is a specific 
in this horrid disease. —— 

Two Bush girls, whom I wished 
to see in consequence of what I 
had heard of their history, where 
brought to the waggons. The 
eldest, whom they have named 
Flora, was about ten years of age ; 
the youngest, Sabina, was only 
two years and a half old. When 
their mother died, their grand- 
mother insisted that they should 
be thrown into the same ve 
with her, and buried alive; but 
this was prevented by the inter- 
ference of Adam Kok. ——-— 

“« We met several persons in the 
evening returning from the sale of 
a neighbouring farmer’s effects, 
who reported that eight slaves had 
been sold for 16,000 rix dollars, 
about 1600 pounds sterling. A 
woman with her sucking child was 
sold for 5000 rix dollars, the pro- 
spect of her having more children 
increasing her “an A female 
sucking child fetched 1300 rix- 
doliars, and a boy 3000. 

“‘ Their infants cry or weep ex- 
actly as they do in England ; but 
those who are above three or four 
years of age bawl out yo—y“o— 
y-o—y"o—y-0;—y-0o—y"“o—y“o 
—y°o—y"o. —— 

‘“* When a child recovers from a 
dangerous illness, a trench is dug 
in the und, across the middle 
of ain arch is thrown, and 
an ox made to stand upon it; the 
child is then dragged under the 
arch. After this ceremony the 





animal is killed, and eaten by the 
married people who have children, 
none 
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none else being permitted to par- 
ticipate of the feast. 

“When a person is ill, they 
bring an ox to the place where he 
is laid. Two cuts are then made 
in one of its legs, extending down 
the whole length of it. The skin 
in the middle of the leg being 
raised up, the operator thrusts in 
his hand, to make way for that of 
the sick person, whose whole body 
is afterwards rubbed over with the 
blood of the animal. The ox after 
enduring this torment is killed, and 
those who are married and have 
children, as in the other case, are 
the only partakers of the feast. 

“ When a young man Is attach- 
ed to a female, and wishes to 
marry her, he and his companions 
take an ox and place it before her 
house. If she allow the ox to be 
killed, it is considered as giving 
her consent to the union, and the 
parties are immediately regarded 
as married persons. It occasionally 
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happens that the ox is brought 
three or four times before her ap- 
proval is obtained. Cupido, who 
resides at the Coranna town of 
Mobatee, has seen the young men 
and the ox pelted away with stones 
by the female herself; yet the next 
time probably she will give her 
consent to the union. 

‘“* When a chief man dies he is 
buried in the cattle-kraal, or in- 
closure, with his head to the east; 
his grave being filled up, the cattle 
are brought and driven over it to 
tread it down, so that the place 
may not be discovered. Common 
people are buried in the fields, 
and stones are thrown over their 
graves. 

“ Their usual method of killing 
cattle seems very cruel, they rip 
open the belly, and thrust in the 
hand to get hold of a particular 
entrail near the heart, which pull- 
ing out causes immediate death.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 


BELLES LETTRES, ANTIQUITIES, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


1.—A Description of the Shetland 
Islands, comprising an Account 
of their Geology, Scenery, An- 
tiquities, and Superstitions. By 
Samuel Hibbert, M. D. F. R. 
S. BE. §c. 


ry ‘HE publication of the Pirate, 
[ has given rather a new direc- 
tion to this work, which was at first 
intended to be strictly geological. 
We shall quote a curious speci- 
men of the superstitions of these 
regions, which were peopled by 
the Romans at an early period. 

‘“* The dwarfs of Shetland, who 
dwell among the hills, are to be 
considered as the same malevo- 
lent beings who are to be found 
in the Scandinavian Edda ; and as 
it is deemed dangerous to offend 
them by any terms of obloquy, 
however well merited, they are al- 
so named the guid folk, words of 
similar import being used at the 
present day for the self-same rea- 
son in the Feroe Islands, as well 
as in other places. 

“It does not appear that the 
popular belief in the personal ap- 
pearance, habits, and influence of 
these land Trows has much va- 
ried, since, as objects of Pagan 
worship, they were enumerated by 
pious Catholics among the list of 
fallen angels : for the Shetlander 
still sazns or blesses himself, as 
he passes near their haunts, in or- 
der to get rid of his fearful visit- 
ants. Although, according to the 


theory of the early divines of 
Scotland, the light of the reform- 
ed religion ought to have long ago 
expelled from the land these agents 
of heathenism and popery, yet 
they are scarcely less seen than 
formerly, and cannot be consider- 
ed as in the act of emigrating to 
climes where they will be more 
cherished. They are described 
at the present day, as a people of 
smail stature, gaily dressed in ha- 
biliments of green. Brand, how- 
ever, says, that in his days they 
were often seen in Orkney, clad in 
complete armour. They partake 
of the nature of men and spirits, 
yet have material bodies, with the 
means, however, of making them- 
selves invisible. They have also 
the power of multiplying their 
species; thus a female of the 
island of Yell, who some years 
ago died at the advanced age of 
one hundred years, or more, once 
met some fairy children, accom- 
anied by a little dog, playing, 
ike other boys and girls, on the 
top of a hill. At another time, 
whilst in bed, she had occasion to 
stretch herself up, when seeing a 
little boy, with a white nightcap 
on his head, sitting at the fire, she 
asked him who he was. ‘I am 


Trippa’s son,’ answered he. Upon 
hearing which, the good woman 
sained herself, that is, called on 
God to be about her, and Trip- 

pa’s son immediately vanished. 
“ Several Shetlanders, among 
whom 
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whom are warlocks and witches, 
have enjoyed a communion with 
the guid folk, and, by a special 
indulgence, have been transported 
in the air, whenever occasion serv- 
ed, from one island to another. In 
their visits to Trolhouland, or any 
other knoll of a similar descrip- 
tion, they have been allowed to 
enter the interior of a hill at 
one side, and to come out of it at 
the other; and in this subterrane- 
ous journey have been dazzled 
with the splendour exhibited with- 
in the recesses through which they 
have passed. They report that 
all the interior walls are adorned 
with gold and silver, and that the 
domestic utensils of the place, pe- 
culiar to Fairy-land, resemble the 
strange implements that are some- 
times found lying abroad on the 
hills, which sceptical antiquaries 
ascribe to an early race of inhabit- 
ants who peopled Shetland. Thus 
there are innumerable stories told 
of Trows, who, in their rambles, 
have carelessly left behind them 
utensils of a shape unknown to 
human contrivance. Sometimes 
the dairy-maid observes a fairy 
woman in the act of clandestinely 
milking the cows in the byre, upon 
which she sains herself, when the 
evil spirit takes so precipitous a 
flight, as to leave behind her a 
copper pan, of a form never be- 
fore seen. 

“ The Trows of the hills have 
a relish for the same kind of food, 
that affords a sustenance to the 
human race, and when, for some 
festal occasion, they would regale 
themselyes with good beef or mut- 
ton, they repair to the Shetlander’s 
seatholds or town-mails, and em- 
ploy elf-arrows to bring down 
their victims. 
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“ There ev'ry herd by sad experience knows 
How wing'd with fate these elf-shot arrows fly, 

When the sick ewe her summer food forgoes, ~ 
Or stretch'd on earth the heart-smit heifers die.” 


“ In Scotland, the guid folk are 
not the best of archers, since the 
triangular flints with which the 
shafts of their arrows are barbed 
do not always take effect, and are 
therefore found strewed on the 
hills ; but the Shetland dwarfs are 
much more successful, none of 
their arrows having ever glanced 
aside, so as to afford a fertile 
theme of speculation for the north- 
ern antiquary, who, if they could 
have been found in the country, 
might have assigned their origin 
to some imaginary Pictish race 
that had fled from the pursuit of 
King Kenneth. 

“‘ When the Trows are so suc- 
cessful as to shoot one of the best 
fatlings that is to be met with, 
they delude the eyes of its owner 
with the substitution of some vile 
substance possessing the same 
form as that of the animal which 
they have taken away, and with 
the semblance of its sudden death, 
as if it were produced either by 
natural or violent means. It is 
on this account that the bodies of 
animals which have perished by 
accident are condemned as unlaw- 
ful food. A Shetlander at the 
present day affirms, that he was 
once taken into a hill by the 
Trows, when the first object that 
he saw was one of his own cows 
brought in for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a savoury supply for a 
banquet. So precarious at the 
same time was the man’s indivi- 
dual preservation, that he con- 
siders himself as indebted for it 
to the gracious protection of a 
fairy lady, under whose special 


favour he had been admitted within 
the 
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the cave. On returning to his 
friends whom he had left on the 
earth's surface, he learned that at 
the very moment when, with his 
own organ of vision, he had ob- 
served the cow conveyed into the 
interior of the hill, other earthly 
eyes had beheld the animal im the 
act of falling over the rocks. In 
this instance, then, the real cow 
had been abstracted, and an illu- 
sory image left in its place, lace- 
rated and dead. 

‘* As the Trows are not alto- 
gether secure from diseases, they 
possess among themselves medi- 
cines of as invaluable efficacy as 
those which, in the seventeenth 
century, immortalized the name of 
Jefferies, of Cornwall, who, with 
salves derived from fairies, per- 
formed many special cinnuiee 
cures. There was, for example, a 
good man in the island of Unst, 
who had an earthen pot containing 
an unguent of infallible power, 
which he alleged was obtained by 
him from the hills, and like the 
widow’s cruise, it was never ex- 
hausted of its contents. 

These sprites are much addicted 
to music und dancing, and, when 
they make their excursions, it is 
generally with an imposing effect, 
being accompanied with the most 
exquisite harmony : 





— “ Like fairy elves — 

Whose midaizght revels, by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over head the moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearest to the earth 
Wheels e course; they, on their mirth and 


dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear.” 


“‘ A Shetlander, while lying in 
bed, heard one morning before 
day-light the noise of a large com- 
pany of Trows passing his door, 
accompanied by a pi Having 
a musical ear, he readily learnt the 
air that was played, which he 
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would afterwards repeat, calling it 
by the name of the Fairy Tune. 
The site where the dances of the 
guid folk are held, is, as in other 
countries, to be detected by the 
impressions in the form of rings, 
which their tiny feet make on the 
grass; and within such unholy 
precincts it is hazardous for a 
Christian to enter : 

“ Their nightly daneing ving I always dread, 
Nor let my sheep within that circle tread ; 

Where round aod round all night, in moonlight 
They dukes to some strange music in the air.” 


“ The Trows are addicted to the 
abstraction of the human species, 
in whose place they leave effigies 
of living beings named Change- 
lings, the unholy origin of whom ts 
known by their mental imbecility, 
or by some wasting disease. Al- 
though visits for such a purpose 
are to be particularly dreaded at 
midnight and at noon, yet to child- 
bed women who may be designed 
for wet-nurses to some fairy infant 
of quality, the latter hour Is, as in 
certain Asiatic countries, by far 
the most formidable. On this ac- 
count, it is still a pomt of duty 
not to leave, in so fearful an hour, 
mothers who give suck, but, like 
pious St. Basil, to pray that the 
influence of the demon of noon 
may be averted. Children also 
are taken away to the hills, in 
order to be play-fellows to the in- 
fant offspring of the Trows; on 
which occasion all the lamentable 
effects have been produced that 
have been so well depicted by an 
elegant poet of Scotland, in his ad- 
dress to the muse of the High- 
lands— 


- Thea wake (for well thou cansf,) that wondrous 
ow while around the thoughtless matrous 


sleep, ey 

Soft o'er the floor the treacherous fairies creep, - 
And bear the smiling infant far away ; , 

How starts the nurse, when, for her lovely child, 
She sees at dawn ® gaping idiot stare! 

O snatch the innocent from demons wild, 


And save the parents fond from fell Whe 
en 
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“* When an impression prevails 
that any ek amt or in- 
fants, pining away with disease, or 
betraying a mental fatuity, are be- 
ings of a ‘ base elfin breed,’ sub- 
stituted by the Trows, in the place 
of those whom they may have 
taken into the hills, no inducement 
can persuade a family, labouring 
under such a persuason, to afford 
the objects of commiseration en- 
trusted to their care, the attention 
which their situation demands. 
Nor, on such melancholy occasions, 
are there wanting persons who 
pretend to the power of entering 
the caves of the fairies, and of re- 
storing the human beings who may 
be immured in them, to their 
friends. A warlock of the parish 
of Walls is said to have amassed 
a considerable sum of money by 
assuming such an influence over 
the demons of the hills; his suc- 
cess being denoted by the appa- 
rent recovery of child-bed women 
or children from the disease under 
which they had laboured. 

“ When the limb of a Shet- 
lander is affected with a paralysis, 
a suspicion often arises that it has 
been either touched by evil spirits, 
or that the sound member has been 
abstracted, and an insensible mass 
of matter substituted in its place. 
A tailor now living reports, that he 
was employed to work in a farm- 
house where there was an idiot, 
who was supposed to be a being 
left by the Trows, in the place of 
some individual that had been 
taken into the hills. One night 
when the visitor had just retired to 
his bed, leaving the changling 
asleep by the fire-side, he was 
startled by the sound of music; at 
the same time, a large company of 
fairies entered the room, and began 
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to bestir themselves in a festive 
round. The idiot suddenly jumped 
up, and in joining their gambols, 
shewed a familiarity with the move- 
ments of the dance, that none but 
a supernatural inhabitant of the 
hills could be supposed to possess. 
The observer grew alarmed and 
sained himself; upon hearing 
which, all the elves immediately 
fled in most admired disorder; but 
one of the party, a female, more 
disconcerted than the rest at this 
inhospitable interruption to their 
sports, touched the tailor’s big toe 
as she left the room, when he lost 
the use of that joint. 

“ Such are the details which | 
was enabled to collect, relative to 
the Trows that inhabit the inte- 
rior of the Shetland hills. In no 
country are there more habitations 
remaining of unclean spirits than 
in Thule. All these had their 
origin in‘the mythology of the an- 
cient Scandinavians ; and when 
Christianity was introduced into 
Shetland, a belief in the existence 
of gods, giants or dwarfs, still re- 
mained, with this qualification only, 
that they were fallen angels of 
various ranks belonging — to the 
kingdom of darkness, who, in their 
degraded state, had been com- 
pelled to take up their abode in 
mountains, springs or seas. These 
were tenets conveniently subser- 
vient to the office of exorcism, 
which constituted a lucrative part 
of the emoluments of the inferior 
Catholic clergy, with whom Orkney 
and Shetland were in ancient times 
overrun. We may, therefore, rea- 
sonably expect, that the industry 
of these papists would resemble 
that of the holy freres of England, 
so well described by Geoffrey 
Chaucer : 


That 


no 
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“ That serchen every land and every streme, 

As thikke a3 motes in the sonne-beme, 

Riissing halles, chambres, kitchenes and boures, 
itees and burghes, castles high and toures, 

Throps and bernes, shepenes aod dairies, 

This maketh that ther ben no faeries.” 


2.—-On the Administration of Cri- 
minal Justice in England, and 
the Spirit of the English Go- 
vernment. By M. Cotiu, Coun- 
sellor of the Royal Court of 
Paris, §c. translated from the 
French. 


** The French government hav- 
ing perceived their defective sys- 
tem of administering justice, and 
wishing to remodel it, M. Cottu 
was sent to England to investigate 
the mechanism and operation of 
our trial by jury. Finding this 
blended and connected with every 
other branch of our polity, it ap- 

ared impossible to obtain a per- 
tect idea of it, without a previous 
and intimate acquaintance with 
the general spirit of the English 
constitution. With this view, his 
chief object was to open an inter- 
course with persons well informed 
on the laws of their country, among 
whom were the marquis of Lans- 
down and Mr. Scarlett. The latter 
took the author with him on his 
circuit, as the most obvious method 
of affording him the information 
required, promising to aid him by 
his advice, and explain whatever 
difficulties might be encountered 
in his researches. The Knowledge 
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obtained from Mr. Scarlett, in the 
society of the counsel of the nor- 
thern circuit, Messrs. Raine, Wil- 
liams, Hardy, Courtenay, Eden, 
Coltman, and Grey, now a judge 
at Madras, is embodied im these 
pages. 

* The courts of England offer 
an aspect of impartiality and hu- 
manity which ours, it must be ac- 
knowledged, are far from present- 
ing to the eye of the stranger. -- 
In England, every thing breathes 
a spirit of mildness and lenity. 
The jndge looks like a father m 
the midst of his family occupied 
in trying one of his children.” 
His countenance has nothing 
threatening init. According to an 
ancient custom, flowers are strew- 
ed upon his desk, and upon the 
clerk’s table. ‘The sheriff and of- 
ficers of the court wear each a 
nosegay. By the most extraor- 
dinary condescension, the judge 
permits his bench to be invaded 
by a throng of spectators, and 
thus finds himself surrounded by 
the prettiest women of the county 
—the sisters, wives, or daughters 
of grand jurors, who have arrived 
for the purpose of partaking in 
the festivities occasioned by the 
assizes, and who make it a duty 
or a pastime to be present at the 
trials.+ They are attired in the 
most elegant neglige; and it is a 
spectacle not a little curious [more 
curious than commendable] to see 
the judge’s venerable head loaded 
with a large wig, peering amongst 


* M Cottw does not speak as the naughty children in the dock would do, 
were they to describe the court. Different situations, different impressions. 
t Thus we find one of the grossest anomalies that has disgraced our criminal 


jurisprudence, made a subject of panegyric. 


What are the flowers to the vic- 


tim? But it is to observed with satisfaction, that the festivities of assize-balls, 


which kept the surrounding gentry and the counsel dancing till day-light was 
ushéré@ in by the doleful) tolling of the bell for execution, have been dis- 
continued in every civilized and humane county. 


1822. 
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the youthful female heads, adorn- 
ed with all the graces of nature, 
and set off with all the assistance 
of art.” 

The French have no grand jury, 
their functions being performed 
by the chamber of accusation.—- 
Our author was struck with as- 
tonishment at the simplicity, effi- 
cacy, and economy of time of our 
jury practice; and renders this 
just tribute to so admirable a part 
of our system. 

“It is a truly admirable spec- 
tacle to see the two juries acting, 
each separately, yet simultaneously 
one upon the bills presented, the 
other upon the ills found. What 
a saving of time and fatigue for the 
witnesses, who have only once to 
leave their homes ; who, upon quit- 
ting the grand-jury room, proceed 
forthwith to give their evidence 
before the petty jury, and are thus 
enabled, in a single day, to acquit 
themselves towards society of all 
the obligations incurred by their 
chance knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case! How much 
more satisfaction must the grand 
jury feel in being able to ground 
their decisions upon the oral de- 
positions of the witnesses, than 
our judges can experience in the 
written testimony upon which 
alone they are allowed to found 
theirs! How affecting, in short, 
is this sacrifice made by a whole 
nation, permitting the interven- 
tion of no government agent be- 
tween it and the defendant; tak- 
ing upon itself the burthen of 
conducting every part of the pro- 
secution, the first hearing, the 
finding of the indictment, and 
conviction of the offender ; leaving 
to the depositaries of the sove- 
reign’s authority no care but that 
of directing it in all these diferent 
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branches of the procedure, and of 
pronouncing the penalty of the 
law upon the culprit.” 

After enforcing the necessity of 
establishing one upon the model 
of England, M. Cottu proceeds : 

“One of the most efficacious 
means of strengthening a govern- 
ment, is tu form a great body of 
individuals, who, by deriving some 
distinguishing advantages from its 
institutions, may naturally become 
interested in their defence, and 
with them the rights of the people, 
which should make part of the 
same grant and charter. Liberty, 
in fact, does not consist in aban- 
doning the administration of the 
state to the whims of the multi- 
tude ; nor in considering it asa 
matter of course, that, by an in- 
verse privilege, the possession of 
no property and of no stake in so- 
ciety, constitutes eligibility for a 
public office. It consists in never 
being subject to the authority of 
the man, but to the magistrate ; 
in never being arrested or detained 
except by due course of law; in 
the unrestrained profession of our 
religion ; in being allowed to cri- 
ticise freely all the measures of 
government; and in paying those 
taxes, and being subjected to those 
Jaws only, which the nation itself 
shall consider just and necessary. 
Wherever these principles flourish, 
there is liberty.” 

M. C. has also discussed, 
very ingeniously and _ pleasingly, 
the subject of the liberty of the 
press and the law of libel; and, 
remarking on the act of Charles IL., 
informs us, that 

‘‘ Law books were to receive 
permission from the lord chan- 
cellor, or one of the chief justices 
or barons of the great courts ; 


history and politics, from one of 
the 
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the principal secretaries of state ; 
and novels, romances, and fairy- 
tales, or books treating of philoso- 
phy, mathematics, medicine, reli- 
gion, and even (ove, were to re- 
ceive their imprimatur from the 
archbishop of Canterbury or the 
bishop of London, as if the states- 
men who framed it, supposed those 
reverend prelates to be of all men 
in the kingdom, the best versed in 
such matters.” 


3.—The History and Antiyuities of 


the County of Northampton. By 
George Baker. 


Topography may be considered 
as history in detail, or as the at- 
tendant hand-maid, whose busi- 
ness it is to gather the flowers 
which in her more majestic march 
History cannot stop to pluck —but 
which are, nevertheless, of a very 
interesting character. We have 
all our local partialities and sym- 
pathies. The scenes of our child- 
hood, or the residence of our ma- 
ture years—the village, or town, 
or county, where we have been 
born, or where our affections have 
taken root, our influence has been 
exerted, and our reputation ac- 
quired, cannot fail of being asso- 
ciated with powerful and pleasing 
recollections; and the writer who 
shall implant an additional interest 
to any such scene or place, by re- 
lating its history, deserves our gra- 
titude, and shall receive our best 
expression of it. Mr. Baker's 
work is highly valuable, and from 
having been associated with him in 
the days of boyhood—we can tes- 
tify his qualifications for the im- 

rtant, though toilsome, service 

has undertaken, which we know 
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to have had its great attractions in 
his eyes, and to have occupied his 
thoughts at an early period. Of 
this the writer of these few lines 
has a vivid recollection, and we 
should be glad if our limits allowed 
us to manifest our personal regard 
in a better manner than can be ac- 
complished by merely giving the 
following few and brief extracts. 

“* John de Catesby of Ladbroke, 
in Warwickshire,was one of the com- 
missioners appointed in that county 
for the suppression of unlawful as- 
semblies in the reign of Ric. II. 
In 13 Hen. IV. (1411-12) his 
widow, and John de Catesby her 
son, obtained a grant of free warren 
in their demesne lands of Rod- 
burne, Ladbroke, and Shuckburgh 
in Warwickshire, and ‘ Assheby 
leger,’ Welton, and Watford, in 
this county. Sir William Catesby, 
grandson of John, in conjunction 
with sir Richard Ratclitle, and vis- 
count Lovell, formed the triumvi- 
rate which gave rise to the me- 
morable distich— 


“ The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell our dog, 
Rule all England under the Aog ;"’ 


alluding to king Richard IIT. hav- 
ing adopted a boar for one of his 
supporters. For this poetical libel, 
Collingbourn, the author, was 
‘hanged, headed, and quartered’ 
on Tower-hill. Catesby is charged 
with ungratefully deserting or be- 
traying his early patron lord Hast- 
ings, to whose friendship he owed 
his introduction to the Usurper, 
who in the first year of his reign 
constituted him esquire of the body, 
chancellor and chamberlain of the 
exchequer for life, and chancellor 
of the marches of Wales. He ob- 


tained grants also of various for- 
feited manors and lucrative ward- 
ships; and, amongst other local 
appointments, was steward of the 

H 2 manors 
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manors in this county belonging 
to the duchy of Lance: ister, master 
forester of Rockingham, ‘ justice’ 
of Whittlebury forest, and joint 
constable, with viscount Lovell, of 
Rockingham castle. He was well 
versed in the law of the land, and 
is said to have made the judges 
shake at his displeasure. He tol- 
lowed the fortunes of his royal 
master to the fatal field of Bos- 
worth, where he was taken pri- 
soner, and three days after behead- 
ed at Leicester. On the morning of 
his execution he made a will, in 
which the following are passages: 

‘ This is the Will of William Cates- 
by esq. made the xxvth of August 
1 H. 7. to be executed by my dere 
and welbeloved wife, to whom I 
have ever be trew of my Body, 
putting my sole trust in her for the 
executing thereof for the helth of 
my soul, the which I am undoubt- 
ed she will execute ; and for my 
Body, when she may, to be bery ed 
in the church of S. Le ger in Aisby, 
and to do such memoriall for me 
a6 [ have appointed by for, and to 
restore all land that I have wrong- 
fully purchased, and to pay the re- 
sidue of such land as 1 have 
bought truly, and to demene hit 
among her children and myne as 
she thynketh good after her dis- 
cretion. I doubt not the King 
will be good and gracious Lord to 
them; for he is called a full gra- 
cious Prince, and I never offended 
him by my good and free Will; for 
God I take to my Judge I have 
ever loved him.’—{Here he men- 
tions the lands, &c. to be returned, 
and addressing his wife, adds|— 
* my speciall trust is in you Mais- 
teres. Margarete: and I heartily 
ery you mercy if I have delyd un- 
curteously with you; te ever 
pray you to live sole, all the deys 


of yowr life to do for my soul, 
And I pray my Lord of Winchester, 
my Lord of Worcetur, my Lord of 
London, to help yow to execate 
this my Will, and they will do 
notes for me; and that Richard 
Freebody have his xx li. and Badby 
x li. or the lande at Evertons and 
the xli. and pray you in every 
place see clearness in my soul, and 
pray fast, and I shall for you; and 
Jesu have mercy on my Soule, 

Amen. My Lords Stanley, Strange, 

and all that blood helpe, and pray 
for my Soule, for ye have not for 
my Body as I trusted in yow : and 
if my issue rejoyce my Land, I pray 
you lett M' John Elton have the 
best Benefice : and my Lord Lovell 
come to grace, then that ye shew 
to him that he pray for me. And 
uncle John remember my Soule, as 
ye have done my Body, and better ; 
and I pray you see the Sadler Hart- 
lington be paied, and in all other 
places.’ 

‘“« Attainted of treason, his lands 
were forfeited, and passed into the 
possession of Sir James Blount 
aud Sir David Owen, but were re- 
covered in about ten years by his 
son George. Robert Catesby, the 
conspirator, was great great grand- 
son of this John de Catesby, and 
‘damned to everlasting fame’ as 
the projector of the Gunpowder 
Treason. His father had been 
tried for harbouring the Jesuits, 
and in his two sons, William and 
Robert, the family, whose root was 
Simon de Catesby (younger brother 
of Philip de Esseby, founder of 
Catesby Priory) Steward to Randle 
Gernon, earl of Chester in the 
time of Henry I. and Stephen, be- 
came extinct. 


“ Respecting Holdenby, or 


Holmby, in Newbottle Grove Hun- 
dred, we find it remarked, as @ 
atriking 
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striking fact, and one which de- 
serves to be recorded on the bead 
roll of Northamptonshire fame, 
that during the brilliant reign of 
Elizabeth, this county furnished 
the lord treasurer, and prime mi- 
nister, Cecil lord Burleigh of Bur- 
leigh; the lord chancellor, sir 
Christopher Hatton of Holdenby 
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and Kirby; the chancellor of the 
exchequer, sir Walter Mildmay of 
Apethorp ; and the speaker of the 
house of commons, sir Christopher 
Yelverton, of Easton Mauduit.” 

We farther select two or three 
curious epitaphs :— 

In Great Billing, on a brass 
plate on a slab :—- 


‘“* Justunian Bracegirdle underneath this stone 

Hath left his pawne of resurrection. 

Who foure and fifty winters did atforde 

This flocke the pasture of God’s heavenly word 

And all his life time did employ his care 

Soe to growe rich to make the poor his heyre. 

Beinge charityes Faythfull stewert he imparts 

Twelve hundred pounds to nourish Oxeford artes ; 

Then if our God to them ope Heaven doore 

That give but drops of water to the poore 

Sure his wise soule laid up a treasure there 

That nere shal rust who now bought Heaven so deare 

When fayth and good workes have so long contended 

That faith is almost dead and good works ended. 
Obiit Oct. xxv. 1625.” 


In Brington, on Laurence Wash- 
ington :— 

“Thou that by chance or choyce 

Of this hast sight 

Know life to death resignes 

As day to night ; 

But as the sunns retorne 

Revives the day, 

So Christ shall us 

Though turned to dust and clay.” 


— 





“ Paulus Piercius 
sub festo Pauli 
nascente natus 

simul atque natus 
gestiens renasci 
xv° post natum 

dentatus die 
raptim & anhelus 
ad coelum rediit 
¥i1 idus Februarias 
MDCLVII.” 


In Dallington, on a slab, July 
30, 1647 :— 


‘* Since when in part 
Here Marie Hart 
Hath fadeing lien ; 
Who was before 
And will much more 
Be Marie Greene. 


—_—-— +s 


4.—An Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing ; comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Flori- 
culture, Arboriculture,and Land- 
scape-Gardening ; including all 
the latest Improvements ; a Ge- 
neral History of Gardening wm 
all Countries ; and a Statistical 
View of its present State, with 
Suggestions for its future Pro- 


“ress 
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aress m the pny teny ry 
J. C. Loudon, F. L. S. i. 
&ec. 


This is a valuable work of the 
kind; the result of an extensive 
practice and experience, such as 
entitles the author to contidence. 

The Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing ts in four  parts—History, 
Theory, Practice, and Statistics. 
In the history, the author begins, 
early enough, with the Garden of 
Eden; and though he does not 
pretend to fix on its situation with 
Dr. Burnet, determine its bound- 
aries with Dr. Sickler, or settle 
the dispute between the Curé of 
Henonvelle and the Person of Qua- 
fity, as to whether Eve assisted 
her husband in out-door labours — 
he notices as remarkable the poe- 
tical description of Paradise given 
by Moses, and its concurrence 
with our present ideas of rural 
beauty. Solomon’s gardens are 
mentioned, and those of Semira- 
mis, of Babylon, of Pliny, of 
Charlemagne, of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, of Henry IV., Louis XIV., 
Peter of Russia, Frederic Hl. of 
Prussia, the gardens of Boboli, 
Borghen, Isola de Bella, Milan, 
and the remarkable one at Cue- 
serta. 

* When the Belgians first land- 
ed on our shores, and taught our 
Kentish forefathers tllage (150 
B.C.) Mr. Loudon thinks it is pro- 
bable there were no other fruits in 
the country than hips, haws, 
acorns, mast, wild service, and 
sloes. The crab and wild cherry, 
he thinks it more likely, were in- 
troduced afterwards, either by 
birds direct from the opposite 
shores, or from the cherry, apple, 
and pear trees brought by the Ro- 
mans. The first accession to our 
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native stores of fruits and vege- 
tables was made by the Roman 

generals in the first century, the 
second by the clergy in the fourth 
and fifth centuries; the next by 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth ; and 
the last in the days of Miller. A 
new era of introductions Mr. Lou- 
don contemplates in the active ex- 
ertions of the Horticultural Society 
under its enlightened and scientific 
director Mr. Sabie. 

Under the head Operations, 
the following observations occur 
as introductory to the section on 
* Operations for the beauty and 
order of Garden Scenery.’ 

‘“* However varied the products 
of gardening, and different the de- 
partments in which they are pro- 
duced, one object is common to 
them all, viz. that the agreeable be 
united with the useful. The 
kitchen-garden, the orchard, the 
nursery, ‘and the forest, are all i in- 
tended as scenes of recreation and 
visual enjoyment, as well as of 
useful culture; and enjoyment is 
the avowed object of the flower- 
garden, shrubbery, and pleasure- 
ground. Utility, however, will 
stand the test ofexamination longer 
and more frequently than any 
scene merely beautiful ; and hence 
the horticultural and planting cle- 
partments of gardening are, in 
fact, more the scenes of enjoy- 

ment of a family constantly resid- 
ing on the spot, than the orna- 
mental or picturesque depart- 
ments. It has been a very com- 
mon assertion, since the modern 
style of gardening became preva- 
lent, and absorbed the attention 
of gardeners and their employers, 
that beauty and neatness may be 
dispensed with ina kitchen-garden; 
but this is to assign too exclusive 
limits tothe terms beauty and neat- 
ness ; 
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ness; and, in truth, may be con- 
sidered as originating in the vulgar 
error of confounding beauty with 
ornament, which latter quality is 
unquestionably not essential to 
scenes of utility. Every depart- 
ment of gardening has objects or 
final results peculiar to itself; and 
the main beauty of each of these 
departments will consist in. the 
perfection with which these results 
are attained ; a secondary beauty 
will consist in the display of skill 
in the means taken to attain them; 
and a third in the conformity of 
these means to the generally re- 
ceived ideas of order, propriety, 
and decorum, which exist in cul- 
tivated and well regulated minds. 
It is the business of this section to 
offer some general observations, 
with a view to the attainment of 
the last beauties, or those of order, 
propriety, and decorum. The 
entire work is devoted tothe former 
beauties.” 

The subject is then discussed 
under the following paragraphs, 
Order — Propriety — Decorum — 
Neatness—Perform every opera- 
tion in the proper season — Per 
form every operation in the best 
manner—Complete every part of 
an operation as you proceed — 
Finish one job before you begin 
another—In leaving off working at 
any job, leave your work and tools 
in an orderly manner—In leaving 
off work for the day, make a tem- 
porary finish, and carry your tools 
to the tool house—In passing to 
and from your work, or, on any 
occasion, through any part of 
what is considered under the 
charge of the gardener, keep a 
vigilant look out for weeds, decay- 
ed leaves, or any other deformity, 
and remove them, or some of them 
in passing along—In gathering a 
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crop, or any part of a crop, remove 
at the same time the roots, leaves, 
stems, or whatever else belonging 
to the plant of which you have 
cropped the desired part is of no 
further use, or may appear sloven- 
ly, decaying, or otfensive—Let no 
crop of fruit, or herbaceous vege- 
tables, or any part thereof, go to 
waste on the spot-—Cut down the 
flower-stalks of all flowerng plants 
Keep every part of what ts un- 
der your care perfect in its kind— 
Attend to personal habits and 
to cleanliness. 

There is an excellent introduc- 
tion to landscape gardening, or 
the art exercised in disposing of 
ground, buildings, and water, as 
well as the vegetating materials 
which enter into the composition 
of verdant landscape. ‘ This ts 
(says Mr. L.) in a strict sense, 
what is called landscape garden- 
ing, or the art of creating or im- 
proving landscapes; but as land- 
scapes are seldom required to be 
created for their own sakes, land- 
scape gardening, as actually prac- 
tised, may be defined, ‘ the art of 
arranging the different parts which 
compose the external scenery of a 
country residence, so as to produce 
the different beauties and conve- 
niences of which that scene of do- 
mestic life is susceptible.” Mr. 
L. divides it into what are called 
the geometric and natural stiles in 
landscape gardening, and treats 
ably of both; but we have net- 
ther room for these remarks, nor 
for noticing at any length the Sta- 
tistics, which part, among other 
things, contains a list of all the 
British and most of the foreign 
works on gardening; and (com- 
pressed in a very small type) an 
account of most of the remarkable 


gardens and residences in the em- 
pire, 
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pire, arranged according to the 
counties in which they are situat- 
ed. In this part also is given the 
duties of gardeners in filling dif- 
ferent situations, from the “ young 
man who understands his busi- 
ness, and has no objection to look 
after a horse and gig, or milk a 
cow,” to the duke’s head gar- 
dune +, who keeps a riding-horse 
and boy. 

Mr. L. in every part of his work 
Strongly recommends young gar- 
deniers to improve themselves at 
all leisure times, and especially to 
improve their minds. He tells 
them never to be satisfied unless 
they feel that they are making pro- 
gress; and we certainly agree in 
the advice of the author, thinking 
with James the Second, that there 
is no motto equal to that of the 
duke of Argyle—‘ Forward.” 


5.— A Histerwal and Topogra- 
phical Essay upon the islands 
of Corfu, Leucadia, Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, aud Zante: with re- 
marks, &c. on the Ionian Greeks, 
&c. &c. By Wm. Goodasson, 
A. B. Assistant Surgeon, 75th 
Regiment. 


In his preface, Mr. G. says,— 
“‘ The author disavows any senti- 
ments which might give mse to an 
imputation of his wishing to throw 
obloquy upon the character of the 
Greeks in general, or of aspersing 
the glorious cause of liberty, in 
which they are engaged. He has 
described the character cf the 
lonian islanders, such as an ac- 
qorenaes with them for more 

an five years has warranted him 
to do: whether the hitherto hope- 
less and interminable state of sla- 


very of the continental Greeks, 
and those of the Archipelago, un- 
der the Turks, may have equally 
degraded them, he does not as- 
sert, although, with the exception 
of a few mountainous districts, 
particularly Souli and Maina, he 
believes it to be the fact; and, 
that the firmness and perseverance 
they have shown in the present 
conflict, is the offspring of a spirit 
of freedom, generated in revenge, 
and elevated by success. Like 
their ancestors, their weakness lies 
in disunion ; their strength in their 
naval superiority, in those moun- 
tainous strong holds with which 
their country so __ singularly 
abounds, and, ‘above all, in their 
unanimity.’ 

Our author states— 

“ The Greek church at Corfu 
has for its head a protopapa (arch- 
priest) elected in an assembly of 
the clergy and noblesse. The 
election is made by ballot, and the 
votes are concealed ; a wise pre- 
caution this in a country where 
vengeance is authorized by impu- 
nity. The new protopapa is de- 
corated with his robes in the hall 
of assembly, and conducted home 
amidst the ringing of bells and the 
firing of pateraroes. A feast is 
prepared at his house for the oc- 
casion, which is devoured by the 
priests and noblesse with the most 
disgusting voracity. The proto- 
papa of Corfu is distinguished 
from that of the other islands by 
the title of grand protopapa, and 
his authority is equal to that of a 
bishop. The office lasts five 
years, at the expiration of which 
period he returns into the number 
of ordinary priests or papas. The 
cathedral has its canons as the 
Latin church, but they have no 
fixed prebends ; ; the honour of 
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being at the head of their church 
is the only advantage they derive 
from their canonry. They are 
' distinguished by a violet-coloured 
girdle. Marriages, baptisms, and 
funerals, procure them some wind- 
falls. The expenses of these ce- 
remonies are generally, eleven 
livres to the protopapa, and three to 
each canon, with a wax candle of 
a pound weight. One of the most 
lucrative articles, and, at the same 
time one of the most powerful 
means of retaining the people in 
their stupid credulity, are excom- 
munications. For the smallest 
sum a Greek may excommunicate 
his neighbour. The latter has it 
also in his power to retaliate by 
another excommunication, which 
renders null that of his adversary. 
The same priest performs both 
parts with equal zeal. These 
thunderbolts of the Greek ehurch 
cost the weak wretches, who have 
recourse to them, dearly. The 
ceremony is performed in public 
in the street, and opposite the 
house of him who is to be excom- 
municated. The success is sure, 
when one has the means of feeing 
the protopapa himself, who comes 
at the head of his clergy to pro- 
nounce the anathema. He pro- 
ceeds to the house of the indi- 
vidual in a habit of mourning, a 
black wax candle in his hand, pre- 
ceded by a large crucifix and a 
black banner, his suite all clothed 
in lugubrious stile. The impre- 
cations are accompanied with vio- 
Jent gestures. From that moment 
the person excommunicated is ex- 
cluded from every church, and de- 
prived of the prayers of the faith- 
ful. He cannot be restored to his 
rights, except by a counter excom- 
munication. If he have not the 
means of paying the expense, it 
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often happens that he is driven to 
the last excess, and revenges him- 
self upon his adversary by assas- 
stating him. 

“The number of churches is 
very considerable. The officiat~ 
ing priest is chosen annually by 
the parishioners; they have no 
fixed stipend. In the country 
most of the churches have been 
built by individuals, who, as pro- 
prietors, nominate the papas.”—- 

The number of churches and 
priests implies a number of fes- 
tivals and saints’ days, the effects 
of which are thus described :-— 

“ The manner of living of the 
Greeks is of all others the worst 
calculated for the preservation of 
health; the whole year round con- 
sisting in alternations of feasting 
and fasting. These sudden changes 
from a very high and full, to a 
very low and sparing diet, render 
them exceedingly obnoxious to 
fevers and other acute diseases. 
The physicians are always busy 
after the commencement of a fes- 
tival; and the fever excited by 
this gross indulgence of the - 
petite, they aptly enough term fe- 
bris gastrica (stomach fever). The 
lents are no less prejudicial, and 
especially the autumnal, to the 
health of the inhabitants of the 
town. In the autumn of 1817, 
above one hundred people fell sick 
in the course of one week after 
the commencement of this fast.” 





In Leucadia, one of the most 
poetical remembrances is the 


spot 





‘‘ where Sappho, having 


sung her funeral dirge, precipi- 
tated herself with her harp into 
the waves; the precipice, which 
is fearfully dizzy, is about one 


hundred and fourteen feet from 
the 
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the water, which is of a profound 
depth, as appears from its dark 
blue colour, and the eddy that 
plays round the pointed and pro- 
yecting rocks; the face of the 
cliff falls in from the perpendicu- 
lar, so thatthe top projects over 
the water, and cannot be safely 
looked down without lying prone 
near the edge ; this is an experi- 
ment that many are unwilling to 
try. It is said that some feet. be- 
low the verge of the precipice 
there are sev eral Greek letters in- 
scribed upon the face of the rock. 

Partridzes and hares fre- 
quent these solitudes, and a large 
sea bird with a beautiful azure 
lumage, and apparently of the 
Rosie species, inhabits the cliffs ; 
abundance of the scilla maritima 
grows here : a beautiful white and 
fragrant lily too springs up in the 
path, as if it had delighted to take 
root in the last footsteps of the 
hapless victim of love. 

Of the ancient city of Leucadia 
itself, we are told, 

‘No trace of ornamental ar- 
chitecture is to be found amongst 
the ruins; the immense quadran- 
gular blocks of stone, and pieces 
of massy Cyclopean walls indicate 
the rudeness and insec urity of the 
remote ages in which they were 
constructed. Several of the tombs 
have been opened by colonel sir 
P. Ross, and were found to con- 
tain pieces of ancient pottery and 
bronze, with bas-reliefs exhibiting 
an elegance of taste in design and 
execution, very different indeed 
from that of the present day. In 
a subterraneous passage, which 
the colonel had excavated in the 
spring of 1818, was found an 
earthen vessel containing about 
fifty pieces of copper coins of the 


town of Eneade, an old city of 
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Acarnania at the mouth of the 
Acheloiis, together with a silver 
coin of one of the Philips of Ma- 
cedon. The copper pieces were 
cemented together by the verdi- 
gris, and afford a very curious and 
interesting specimen, having been 
probably secreted at the time that 
the coin was in currency, and with 
the design of recovering them 
again, perhaps, at a season of more 
tr ranquillity.” o 

Of Ithaca, the author says lit- 
tle not already familiar to most 
readers, nor does he throw any 
new light on the subject of the 
Cyclopean buildings, which he di- 
vides into four eras, according to 
the rudeness or skill with which 
the massy stones are united. Af- 
ter noticing the liability of these 

islands to the visitation, he adds, 
** With regard to earthquakes, 
itis a singular fact, that of the 
very many shocks that occur in 
these islands, few happen in any 

two of them at the same moment; 
and the various accounts received 
from the continental parts of 
Greece shew, that these phenome- 
na have little or no relation to 
each other in point of time. — 
The meteorological journal, kept 
in the British Military Hospital at 
Cephalonia, in which are accurate- 
ly entered all the sensible shocks 
that occur, was compared with a 
similar journal kept in the Garn- 
son Hospital at Zante, from March 
Ist, 1818, to July 13th 1820, and 
it was found that no single shock 
affected both islands simultane- 
ously; an interval of more than 
twenty-four hours, indeed general- 
ly of many days, existing between 
any two shocks, noted as occur- 
ring successively in both islands. 
There were thirty distinct earth- 
quakes registered in the Cepha- 
lonia 
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lonia journal during the period. 
From whence it may be conclud- 
ed, that the cause does not, in 
general, lie much deeper, or rather 
operate much deeper, than the su- 
perficial strata in each island.— 
This cause then is, probably, elec- 
tricity: for it would be almost 
an absurdity to suppose, that each 
island, and each point, subject to 
partial earthquake, had a proper 
subterraneous mine. To this it 
may be added, that the shocks 
usually happen, although not al- 
ways, soon after a heavy fall of 
rain, when certainly the water 
cannot have penetrated, at least 
after the long summer droughts, 
many feet into the earth. Their 
being noticed to occur too, mostly 
in calm weather, when a body of 
air in a state of positive or nega- 
tive electricity may be supposed 
to have accumulated over a given 
surface of earth, seems to give 
weight to the opinion.” 

On the subject of national cus- 
toms, &c. we learn that, 

“ The Zante women are still 
more closely confined than those 
of the other islands. Most of the 
windows are defended by a thick 
lattice work, which projects into 
the street, giving them more the 
appearance of so many prisons, 
or houses of correction; they are 
thus wholly removed from public 
view ; indeed, a Greek lady is 
hardly visible any where, except- 
ing at Corfu, where the French 
had sufficient opportunity and in- 
fluence to civilize them so far as 
to introduce the women into so- 
ciety. Colonel sir P. Ross has at- 
tempted, and in a great measure 
succeeded, in two islands where 
he has been governor, St* Maura 
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and Zante, to break ‘through the 
inveterate habits of seclusion, and 
consequent degradation, of the 
female part of society. 

“The morality of the Greeks 
has been proverbially bad, and 
they still retain their character for 
cunning and duplicity. The cor- 
ruption introduced by the Vene- 
tians, in the exactions of the needy 
proveditori (governors) and their 
followers, has not a little tended 
to fix the demoralization of this 
people; the excesses committed 
by those gave rise to a regular 
system of plunder, peculation, and 
deceit amongst them; money was 
borrowed of the Jews at Venice, 
for the purpose of traflic by these 
merciless usurers : fifty per cent 
was the interest ici at the 
end of the year, and the sum re- 
maining unpaid was doubled each 
succeeding year, These ‘affreux 
exces,’ as a French writer* calls 
them, were denominated, prosti- 
chit; every thing was vail, and 
nothing could satisfy their avidity ; 
the hiring of assassins was sanc- 
tioned as a means of filling their 
coffers. Such a system of de- 
pravity prevailing in the govern- 
ment of a people naturally prone 
to deceit, it may well be imagined 
that centuries will not suffice to 
assimilate their morals tu those of 
other European nations. Nothing 
sets in a ciearer point of view the 
dereliction of every thing virtuous 
and honourable amongst them, 
than the total disregard to truth 
in which they are brought up; 
they seem to take as much pains 
to discourage ingenuousness and 
candour, as a people of more ele- 
vated principle would, to detect 
and punish prevarication and 





* St. Sauveur. 
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falsehood : the probability is, that 
a young Greek will deceive you 
even in matters of the greatest in- 
difference ; although he gains no 
immediate advantage by this sa- 
crifice of candour, yet he con- 
siders that by holding you in ig- 
norance he is ready to profit by 
his craft at some future emergen- 
ey. Calumny and detraction are 
extremely common amongst them, 
nor is it at all unusual to see two 
powess apparently on the most 
riegdly terms, who, when sepa- 
rate, will mutually accuse each 
other of every thing that is base 
and dishonourable : but, as a just 
value is generally fixed upon this 
friendship reciprocally, neither 
party incurs much risk from yield- 
ing too much to the weakness of 
self-love : a delusion which, with 
a people of more simplicity, is 
always a dangerous tool in the 
hands of the designing. The 
means of directly prosecuting their 
fovenge being removed by the 
complete extirpation of the knife 
and stiletto, that dreadful passion 
to which they are so prone, must 
be gratified by other means; 
hence the many criminal informa- 
tions and prosecutions, the vari- 
ous {perjuries and prevarications, 
and the never-ending disputes at 
law.* 

“ The exclusively interested 
motives which regulate the union 
of the sexes, of course preclude 
all possibility of mutual attach- 
ment, unless it be formed after 
marriage; the consequence of 
which is, that the immoral prac- 
tice of divorcement is carried to 


great lengths, and conjugal infi- 





delity is as general as every other 
breach of morals and good faith. 
An exchange of wives is not an 
upcommon occurrence, to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned, 

“ After marriage, the young 
couple occupy a portion of the 
family residence, each succeeding 
male member who marries _ taking 
home his wife also into his father’s 
house: the paternal mansion be- 
comes thus divided into a number 
of separate dwellings, the master 
of each having an equal interest 
in the family estate. The confu- 
sion arising from the clashing of 
so many interests, thus oddly 
combined, may be well imagined : 
but, the most disgraceful part of 
the system is, the total usurpation 
of paternal authority, the natural 
head of the family being, in most 
instances, deposed from his do- 
mestic rights, and reduced to a 
state very little preferable to that 
of one of his own menials. 

“The infamous practice of pros- 
tituting their children is common 
in the islands.” 
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6.—Sketches of Field Sports, as 
Sollowed by the Natives of In- 

~ dia, with observations on the 
Animals, Accounts of Customs, 
Anecdotes, &c. Sc. Se. By 
Daniel Johnson, formerly Sur- 
geon E. I. C. Service, and many 
years resident at Chittrah im 
Ramghur. 


From this excursive publication, 
numerous passages might be se- 


* I have heard of an individual who was defendant in one hundred and fifty 
law-suits at one time ; the causes were mostly of a pecuniary nature. 
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lected of much interest, and of a 
curious character. We furnish a 
few. 

“« Shecarries (or professed hunt- 
ers) are generally Hindoos of a 
low cast, who gain their livelihood 
entirely by catching birds, hares, 
and all sorts of animals : some of 
them confine themselves to catch- 
ing birds and hares, whilst others 
practise the art of catching birds 
and various animals; another de- 
scription of them live by destroy- 
ing tigers. 

“* Those who catch birds equip 
themselves with a frame-work of 
split bamboos, resembling the frame 
of a paper kite, the shape of the 
top of a coffin, and the height of a 
man, to which green bushes are 
fastened, leaving two loop holes 
to see through, and one lower 
down for their rod to be inserted 
through. This frame work, which 
is very light, they fasten before 
them when they are in the act of 
catching birds, by which means 
they have both hands at liberty, 
and are completely concealed 
from the view of the birds. The 
rod which they use is about twen- 
ty-four feet long, resembling a 
fishing-rod, the parts of which 
are inserted with one another, 
and the whole contained in a walk- 
ing stick. 

“They also carry with them 
horse-hair nooses of different 
sizes and strength, which they 
fasten to the rod; likewise bird- 
lime, and a variety of calls for the 
different kinds of birds, with which 
they imitate them to the greatest 
nicety. They take with them like- 
wise two lines te which horse-hair 
nooses are attached for catching 
larger birds, and a bag or net to 

their game. 

“Thus equipped, they sally 
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forth, and as they proceed through 
the different covers, they use cails 
for such birds as generally resort 
there, which from constant prac- 
tice is well known to them, and if 
any birds answer their call they 
prepare accordingly for catching 
them ; supposing it to be a bevy 
of quail, they continue calling 
them, until they get quite close, 
they then arm the top of their rod 
with a feather smeared with bird- 
lime, and pass it through the loop- 
hole in their frame of ambush, 
and to which they continue adding 
other parts, until they have five or 
six out, which they use with = 
dexterity, and touch one of the 
quail with the feather, which ad- 
heres to them; they then with- 
draw the rod, arm it again, and 
touch three or four more in the 
same manner before they attempt 
to secure any of them. 

“ In this way they catch all 
sorts of small birds not much lar- 
ger than quail, on the ground and 
in trees. If a brown or black 
partridge answers their call, in- 
stead of bird-lime, they fasten a 
horse-hair noose to the top of their 
rod, and when they are close to 
the birds, they keep dipping the 
top of their rod with considerable 
skill until they fasten the noose on 
one of their necks, they then draw 
him in, and go on catching others 
in the same way. It is surprising 
to see with what cool perseverance 
they proceed. Ina similar man- 
ner they catch all kinds of birds, 
nearly the size of partridges.” 

Mr. J. mentions an animal in 
the Ramghur hills, called Dholes 
or Quihoes, which he does not 
think has been described by any 
naturalist. 


“ They are between the 





size of a wolf and a jackal; slight- 
ly 
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ly made, of a light bay colour, 
with fierce eyes, and their faces 
sharp like that of a greyhound.” 

They are very fierce and shy, 
and, hunting in packs, often de- 
stroy large beasts of prey. The 
bears seem to be a more humor- 
ous race in India, for we are as- 
sured 

“ They are often met by travel- 
lers on the new road ; the carriers 
of palanquins are so accustomed 
to see them, that they take little 
notice of them, unless they think 
they are carrying a person unac- 
customed to the country, whom in 
that case, they endeavour to in- 
timidate by pretending that there 
is great danger in going on. This 
they do with the hope that a re- 
ward will be offered them to pro- 
ceed: but if they find that the 
person is aware of their tricks, 
they try to get a present, by amus- 
ing him with a song, in which they 
imitate the bear. 

“ Bears will often continue on 
the road in front of the palanquin 
fora mile or two, tumbling and 
playing all sorts’ of antics, as if 
they were taught to do so; I be- 
lieve it is their natural disposition, 
for they certainly are the most 
amusing creatures imaginable in 
their wild state. It is no wonder 
that with monkeys they are led 
about to amuse mankind. It is 
astonishing as well as ludicrous 
to see them climb rocks, and tum- 
ble or rather roll down precipices. 
If they are attacked by any per- 
son on horseback, they stand 
erect on their hind legs, shewing 
a fine set of white teeth, and mak- 
ing a cackling kind of noise. If 
the horse comes near them, they 
try to catch him by the legs, and 
if they miss him they tumble over 
and over several times. They are 
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easily speared by a person mount- 
ed on a horse that is bold enough 
to go near them.” 

Mr. J. adds to the multitude of 
stories in circulation, respecting 
the sagacity of the elephant— 

** An elephant belonging to Mr. 
Boddam of the Bengal ctvil ser- 
vice, at Gyah, used every day to 
pass over a small bridge leading 
from his master’s house, into the 
town of Gyah; he one day re- 
fused to go over it, and it was 
with great difficulty, by goring 
him most cruelly with the Aun- 
kuss, (iron instrument) that the 
Mahout (driver) could get him to 
venture on the bridge, the strength 
of which he first tried with his 
trank, shewing clearly that he sus- 
pected that it was not sufficiently 
strong; at last he went on, and 
before he could get over, the bridge 
gave way, and they were precipi- 
tated into the ditch, which killed 
the driver, and considerably injur- 
ed the elephant. It is reasonabie 
to suppose that the elephant must 
have perceived its feeble state 
when he last passed over it. It 
is a well known fact, that ele- 
phants will seldom or ever go over 
strange bridges, without first try- 
ing with their trunks if they be 
sufficiently strong to bear their 
weight,—nor will they ever go in- 
to a boat without doing the same. 

‘“* | had a remarkably quiet and 
docile elephant, whieh one day 
came home loaded with branches 
of trees for provender, followed 
by a number of villagers, calling 
for mercy (their usual cry when 
ill used;) complaining that the 
Mahout had stolen a kid from 
them, and that it was then on the 
elephant, under the branches of the 
trees. The Mahout took an op- 
portunity of decamping into the 
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village and hiding himself. I or- 
dered the elephant to be unloaded, 
and was surprised to see that he 
would not allow any person to 
come near to him, when at all 
other times he was perfectly tract- 
able and obedient. Combining 
all the circumstances, I was con- 
vinced the Mahout was guilty, and 
to get rid of the noise, I recom- 
pensed the people, for the loss of 
their kid. As soon as they were 
gone away, the elephant allowed 
himself to be unloaded, and the 
kid was found under the branches, 
as described by the people. I 
learnt from my Sarcar, that simi- 
lar complaints had been made to 
him before, and that the rascal of 
a Mahout made it a practice to 
ride the elephant into the midst of 
a herd of goats, and had taught 
him to pick up any of the young 
ones he directed ; he had also ac- 
customed him to steal their pum- 
pions and other vegetables that 
grew against the inside of their 
fences like French beans, which 
could only be reached by an ele- 
phant. He was the best Mahout 
I ever knew, and so great a rogue, 
that I was obliged to discharge 
him. 

“‘ The very day he left my ser- 
vice, the elephant’s eyes were 
closed, which he did not open 
again in less than a fortnight, when 
it was discovered that he was 
blind. Two small eschars, one in 
each eye, were visible, which in- 
dicated pretty strongly that he had 
been made blind by some sharp 
instrument, _most probably by a 
heated needle. The suspicion was 
very strong against the former 
keeper, of whom I never heard 
any thing after. The elephant I 
frequently rode on, shooting, for 
many years after this, through 
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heavy covers, intersected with ra- 
vines, rivers, and over hollow and 
uneven ground, and he scarcely 
ever made a false step with me, 
and never once tumbled. He used 
to touch the ground with his trunk 
on every spot where his feet were 
to be placed, and in so light and 
quick a manner as was scarcely per- 
ceivable. The Mahout would often 
make him remove large stones, 
lumps of earth, or timber out of 
his way, frequently climb up and 
down banks, that no horse could 
get over; he would also occasion- 
ally break off branches of trees 
that were in the way of the How- 
dah to enable him to pass. 

“ Although perfectly blind, he 
was considered one of the best 
sporting elephants of his small 
size in the country, and he travel- 
led at a tolerably good rate, and 
was remarkably easy in his paces.” 

Many terrific relations are given 
of the tiger: for instance, 

‘* Fifty or sixty people were beat- 
ing a thick cover as before de- 
scribed; I was on the outside of 
it, with a man holding my horse, 
and another servant with a hog’s 
spear; when those who were driv- 
ing the cover called Suer! Suer! 
which is the Hindoostanee name 
for hog. Seeing something move 
the bushes about twenty yards 
from me, and supposing it to be a 
hog, I fired at the spot, with tne 
or a dozen small balls; instantly 
on the explosion of my gun, a tiger 
roared out, and came gallopin 
straight towards us. I dip 
under the horse’s belly and got on 
the opposite side from him; he 
came within a few yards of us, 
and then turned off growling into 
the cover. ’ 

“When the people came out, | 
they brought with them a dead 

hog 
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hog partly devoured. These two 
cases, I think, show clearly that 
tigers are naturally cowardly. 
They generally take their prey by 
surprise, and whenever they at- 
tack openly, it is reasontitle to 
cnidhel that they must be ex- 
tremely hungry, which I believe is 
often the case, as their killing ani- 
mals of the forest must be very 
precarious. It is the general opi- 
nion of the inhabitants, that when 
a tiger has tasted human blood he 
prefers it to all other food. A 
year or two sometimes elapses 
without any one being killed by a 
tiger for several miles round; al- 
though they are often seen within 
that space, and are known to de- 
stroy cattle; but as soon as one 
man is killed, others shortly after 
share the same fate; this, I ima- 
gine, is the reason why the natives 
entertain an idea that they prefer 
men to all other food. I account 
for it otherwise. Tigers are natu- 
rally afraid of men, and in the 
first instance seldom attack them, 
unless compelled by extreme hun- 
ger. When once they have ven- 
tured an attack, they find them 
much easier prey than most ani- 
mals of the forest, and always to 
be met with near villages, and on 
public roads, without the trouble 
of hunting about for them through 
the covers. 

“ A tigress with two cubs lurk- 
ed about the Kutkumsandy pass, 
and during two months killed a 
man almost every day, and on 
some days two. Ten or twelve of 
the people belonging to govern- 
ment (carriers of the post-bags,) 
were of the number. In fact, the 
communication between the pre- 
sidency and the upper provinces 
was almost entirely cut off. The 
government therefore was induced 


to offer a large reward to any per- 
son who killed the tigress.” 

She was fired at, and, adds Mr. 
J., never ° 
“ heard of after; from 
which it may be presumed she was 
wounded. It is fortunate for the 
inhabitants of that country, that 
tigers seldom survive any wound; 
their blood being always in a state 
predisposing to putrefaction, a 
consequence of the extreme heat, 
and their living entirely on animal 
food. ——— 

“Two Biparies were driving a 
string of loaded bvllocks to Chit- 
trah from Palamow: when they 
were come within a few miles of 
the former place, a tiger seized on 
a man in the rear, which was seen 
by a Guallah (herdsman) as he 
was watching his buffaloes grazing. 
He boldly ran to the man’s assist- 
ance, and cut the tiger severely 
with his sword; upon which he 
iy the Bzparie and seized 
the herdsman; the buffaloes ob- 
serving it, attacked the tiger, and 
rescued the poor man; they toss- 
ed him about from one to the other, 
and, to the best of my recollection, 
killed him, but of that I am not 
quite positive. Both of the wound- 
ed men were brought to me; the 
Biparie recovered, and the herds- 
man died. 

** An elderly man and his wife, 
(of the lowest cast of Hindoos, 
called dooms, who live chiefly by 
making mats and baskefs,) were 
each carrying home a bundle of 
wood, and as they were resting 
their burdens on the ground, the 
old man hearing a strange noise, 
looked about, and saw a tiger run- 
ning off with his wife in his mouth. 
He ran after them, ‘and struck the 
tiger in his back with a small axe: 


the tiger dropt the wife, who was 
soon 
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soon after brought to me. One of 
her breasts was almost entirely 
taken away, and the other much 
lacerated: she had also several 
deep wounds in the back of her 
neck, by which I imagine the tiger 
struck at her with his two fore 
paws; one on the neck, and the 
other on the breast—this, if 1 may 
judge from the number I have seen 
wounded, is their usual way of at- 
tacking men. The old woman was 
six months under my care, and at 
last recovered. 

** As an old Mahometan priest 
was travelling at mid-day on horse- 
back, within a few miles of Chit- 
trah, with his son, an athletic 
young man, walking by his side, 
they heard a tiger roaring near 
them. The son urged his father 
to hasten on; the old man con- 
tinued at a slow pace, observing, 
that there was no danger, the tiger 
would not molest them. He then 
began counting his beads, and 
offering his prayers to the Al- 
mighty; in the act of which he 
was knocked off his horse, and 
carried away by the tiger: the son 
ran after them and cut the tiger 
with his sword; he dropped the 
father—seized the son and carried 
him off. The father was brought 
to Chittrah, and died the same 
day; the son was never heard of 
afterwards. In this instance, | 
think, the tiger must have been 
ravenously hungry, or he would 
not have roared when near his 
prey; it is what they seldom or 
never do, except in the very act of 
seizing. 

“‘ Some idea may be formed how 
numerous the tigers must have 
been at one period in Bengal, from 
the circumstance that one gentle- 
man is reported to have killed up- 
wards of three hundred and sixty. 
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I heard Mr. Henry Ramus, at the 


time he was Judge of the circuit 
of Bahar, declare that he had kill- 
ed that number, and I was told 
that others fell by his hand before 
his death. He kept a particular 
account of every one which he 
killed; of which, I suppose, his 
friends are not now in possession. 
Having charge of the Company’s 
elephants for many years at a time 
when the Cosumbazar Island and 
Patellee Jungle were overrun with 
tigers, he enjoyed better oppor- 
tunities of killing them than has 
fallen to the lot of any other man, 
even of the German Paul, of whom 
Captain Williamson has said so 
much.” 

On the subject of serpents and 
svakes the author states, 

‘¢ | well remember that I could 
find no medicine to counteract en- 
tirely the effect of the poison. I 
had dogs, cats, poultry, and other 
animals bitten, and all the cases 
tended to prove, that the power of 
the animal to destroy vitality be- 
came considerably weakened after 
every bite. It required a tolerably 
large cobra-de eapello to destroy a 
cat; a second cat bitten by the 
same snake about half an hour af- 
terwards recovered. I shall here 
remark that a cat withstood the 
poison better than any other ani- 
mal, excepting the Mungoose [Ich- 
neumen.] The commonly received 
opinion that the latter animal is 
never killed by the poison, is cer- 
tainly erroneous ; and that it re-. 
pairs when bitten to the grass, and 
eats of some particular herb, which 
acts as an antidote, is also imagi- 
nary, I have seen several Mun- 
gooses die almost immediately after 
being bitten by snakes, and have 
often observed them after the bite 
to appear for a time sick, and 
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tumble about in the grass, without 
ever attempting to eat any; per- 
haps they may sometimes eat 
grass, but [ am confident it is not 
of any particular kind, and they do 
it merely as dogs, in order to cause 
vomiting. As soon as the sickness 
and effects of the poison are abated, 
they renew the attack, and with 
more apparent violence, but with 
considerably more caution. 

‘‘ It is curious to observe with 
what dexterity these little animals 
conduct the fight, always attacking 
the tail first, and by that means 
disabling their enemy with the 
least danger to themselves; they 
then approach nearer and nearer 
towards the head, taking off a 
scale or two at a time; at last 
they seize him behind the head and 
destroy him. I have reason to 
think that the people who exhibit 
the fight, in most cases, first de- 
prive the snake of his venemous 
teeth, as they very unwillingly 
allow the Mungoose to attack a 
snake fresh caught. Ihave hada 
dozen of fowls bitten by the same 
snake; the first died in a few se- 
conds, and so on, each in a pro- 
portionably longer time, to the 
twelfth, which was more than an 
hour in dying 

—— ‘ A man exhibited one of 
his dancing cobra de capellos be- 
fore a large party. A boy about 
sixteen years old was teasing the 
animal to make it bite him, which 
it actually did, and to some pur- 

se, for in an hour after he died 
of the bite. The father of the boy 
was astonished, and protested it 
could not be from the bite, that 
the snake had no venemous teeth, 
and that he and the boy had often 
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been bitten by it before without 
any bad effect. On examining 
the snake it was found that the 
former fangs were replaced by 
new ones, not then far out of the 


jaw, but sufficient to kill the boy. 


The old man said that he never 
saw or heard of such a cireum- 
stance before, and was quite in- 
consolable for the loss of his son. 
“ The method these people 
adopt to catch snakes ts as foi- 
lows :—As snakes never make 
holes for themselves, but inhabit 
those made by other animals, such 
as lizards, rats, mice, &c. In 
order to ascertain if they are oc- 
cupied by snakes, they examine the 
mouths of the holes, and if fre- 
quented by them, the under part 
is worn smooth by the snake pass- 
ing over it, with sometimes a little 
sliminess; whereas if frequented 
by any animal having feet, they 
cause a roughness in the earth. 
When they discover a hole fre- 
quented by a snake, they dig into 
it very cautiously, and if they can 
lay hold of its tail, they do it with 
the left hand, at the same instant 
grasping the snake with the right 
hand, and drawing it through with 
the left, with astonishing rapidity, 
until the finger and thumb are 
brought up by the head, when 
they aresecure. I have seen them 
catch them in the same manner 
when gliding fast on the ground. 
‘They never could catch for 
me a cobra de monilo alive, al- 
though I offered them a large re- 
ward for one; they said it was too 
small and active for them to at- 
tempt to lay hold of it,* their bite 
being certain death. It is thought 
by the natives of India, and by 


* Tm general they are about the size of a man’s little finger, and from twelve to 


Gficen inches long. 
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many Europeans, that snake catch- 
ers possess secrets that enable 
them to cure the bites of all snakes. 
I questioned them frequently on 
the subject, both when sober and 
intoxicated, and at last, for a small 
reward, I believe they disclosed 
all they knew, which I shail re- 
late, and that they do not know of 
any infallible remedy: their re- 
fusing to catch cobra de monilos 
is a proof. 

“* Whenever they attempt to 
catch snakes, there are always 
more than one present, and a se- 
cond person carries with him a 
goor goorie, which is a smoking 
machine, made generally of a co- 
coa nut below, with an earthen 
funnel above, containing fire balls. 
In this fire they have always se- 
creted a small iron instrument, 
about the size of a prong of a table 
fork, curved into the shape of a 
snake’s tooth, tapering from above, 
and whenever they are bitten, they 
first put on a tight ligature above 
the bite, then suck the part, and 
as soon as blood appears, they in- 
troduce this instrument red hot in- 
to the two orifices made by the 
teeth, and take some bazar spirits, 
if they can procure any, in which 
they infuse a small quantity of 
bang, (a species of wild hemp,) 
which mixture by the natives is 
called gongeah, but sometimes 
they use tobacco instead of bang. 

‘‘ As far as I could learn, these 
are the only remedies that they 
ever adopt, and according tg their 
account, often succeed 

‘“‘ From the experiments I have 
made in Calcutta, it appears clear 
that snakes do not always possess 
the game power of destroying life. 
It is, however, a doubt with me 
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whether they expend any of their 
venomous fluid in swallowing or 
digesting their food, as they do in 
killing it ; if they do, their bite soon 
after eating will not be so mortal 
as after long fasting; in fact, what- 
ever they do eat I believe they first 
kill; at all events, | conceive, the 
longer it has been contained in 
their bodies the more venomous it 
is, and the hotter the weather the 
thinner the venomous fluid. 

“T have teased them with a 
piece of cotton, and made them 
expand their poison into it, and 
then gave them a fowl to kill, 
which was a considerable time in 
dying. It is not fabulous, but 
true, that they sometimes take their 
prey by fascination. I once wit- 
nessed it in company with captain 
Trench, of the Bengal native in- 
fantry. Sitting on a terrace near 
the house, we observed a smail 
bird on a tree at a little distance, 
shaking his wings and trembling ; 
we could not imagine the reason 
of it. 

“Ina few minutes we observed 
it fall from the tree, and ran to 
pick it up; to our great surprise 
we saw a large snake running off 
with it in his mouth; be got into 
his hole before we could procure 
any thing with which to destroy 
him 

“No person should walk over 
grass, or through jungle, in India, 
without having boots on, or travel 
without some volatile spirits with 
him. It strikes me that a clever 
mechanic might invent a machine 
upon the principle of a cupping 
lite and syringe, that would draw 
the poison from the wound, which 
also might be serviceable for the 
bite of mad dogs.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS AND FACTS IN ART, 
SCIENCE, AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


ODE of Working under 

Water.—By means of an 
invention of Mr. W. Hookey, master 
shipwright’s assistant at Wool- 
wich dock-yard, a man is enabled 
to work under water, and the 
dangerous practice of heeling ships 
hitherto in use is rendered unne- 
cessary. The water pipe and 
cock (a considerable distance un- 
der water), of his majesty’s ship 
Leven, fitting at Woolwich, was by 
this contrivance lately shifted. 

New mode of Ship-building.— 
An ingenious nautical mechanic 
has completed the model of an 
eighty-gun ship of war; the keel, 
floor-timbers, lower futtock, and 
bottom planks, are made of copper. 
A patent, it is said, is taking out 
for this curious method of ship- 
building ; of which, it is added, 
some naval men, well qualified to 
judge of its merits, entertain a very 
favourable opinion. 

Carriage to move by Sails.— 
A new carriage was lately exhibited 
in the garden Marbeeuf, at Paris ; 
the model having been previously 
submitted to the inspection of the 
King, by Mesdames Dering and 
Letterly. It appears that this car- 
riage isof English construction ; the 
object of the inventor is to substi- 
tute sails for horses. The mechan- 
ism is simple and ingenious. A 
helm, fixed at the hind part of the 
carriage, serves to guide it; and 
by the aid of sails fastened on 


masts, it receives the force neces- 
sary for impelling it forward. It 
is said, that in favourable weather 
a carriage constructed on this 
plan, is capable of travelling thirty 
miles an hour. The original idea 
of this machine is by no means new. 
About the year 1774, the count de 
Gribauval, an officer of artillery in 
the French service, exhibited the 
model of a mechanical carriage, 
which was set in motion without 
the help of horses. In Russia and 
Sweden, when a boat is surprised 
by frost in a river or lake, it is 
teed on skates, and continues to 
advance by means of its sails. 
Such is probably the origin of the 
new invention. 

Newly -invented Boat.—Some 
trials of a boat, on a new construc- 
tion, have lately been made at 
Paris. In the second trial, the in- 
ventor placed himself with his ap- 
paratus, below the platform of the 
Pont Neuf. He set out from this 

int, at ten minutes before ten, 
ta on board M. Dacheux, an 
experienced mariner, who took 
charge of the helm. Messrs. 
Mailet and Thibault, inspectors of 
the navigation, followed in another 
boat, to observe the operation. 
In twenty minutes at the utmost, 
he proceeded beyond the Pont 
Royal, after having passed and ye- 
passed under the arches, and 
landed opposite the Quay d’Orsay, 
where he made his land apparatus 
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act, and rolled the boat to the School 
of Notation, which was the end of 
his expedition. ‘The author of this 
ingenious discovery wished to 
prove, that by the aid of his ma- 
chine, we may with equal ease, 
roll on land, and navigate on water, 
without the aid of wind, or even of 
ordinary oars; and that the mo- 
tions on both elements, are neither 
intercepted, nor the velocity im- 
peded. The whole secret lies in 
the moving power which makes it 
act, and remains constantly the 
same, except that the hinder wheel 
becomes the rudder when the boat 
is in the water. You may go with 
the wind favourable or against you, 
tack, ascend, or descend a river 
at pleasure. The author asserts, 
that with a small decked vessel 
of this kind, it would be possible 
in calm weather to cross the chan- 
nel rapidly, without fear of be- 
ing overtaken by any boat. We 
wish, however, that he would try 
an experiment, on which we at 
least should be afraid to venture. 
Ancient Cave, at Kirkdale.— 
Last autumn, through the activity 
of Mr. Harrison, of Kirby-moor- 
side, an horizontal cave or opening 
was discovered in working a stone- 
quarry a little below Kirkdale 
penne in Yorkshire. On the 2d 
of August, it was explored to the 
extent of 100 yards or more in 
length, from two to seven feet in 
height, and from four to twenty 
feet in width, but contracting and 
expanding its dimensions as it 
advanced eastward under an adja- 
cent and incumbent field. The 
present opening is estimated to be 
about four yards below the surface 
of the ground, on the side of a 
sloping bank ; and the cap or co- 
vering is principally rock. On the 
floor of this cave, or opening, was 
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found a considerable quantity of 
loose earth, principally calcareous, 
amongst which were animal re- 
mains, much decayed. Several 
bones of immense magnitude, teeth, 
horns, stalactites, &c. were col- 
lected, which appear to have been 
those of the bear, the rhinoceros, 
the stag, &c. &c. Whether these 
remains, are to be referred to the 
antediluvian world, or to the sub- 
sequent resort of the above animals 
to the cave, if they ever existed in 
this island, is a point for geologists 
to determine. An account of them 
has since been communicated to 
the Royal Society, in a very curi- 
ous paper, by Mr. Buckland, from 
which we extract the following par- 
ticulars :——‘* The den is a natural 
fissure, or cavern, in ootlitic lime- 
stone, extending 300 feet into the 
body of the solid rock; and vary- 
ing from two to five feet in height 
and breadth. Its mouth was 
closed with rubbish, and overgrown 
with grass and bushes, and was 
accidentally intersected by the 
working of a stone-quarry. It is 
on the slope of a hill about 100 
feet above the level ofa small river, 
which, during great part of the 
year, is engulphed. The bottom 
of the cavern is. nearly horizontal, 
and is entirely covered, to the 
depth of-about a foot, with a sedi- 
ment of mud deposited by the di- 
luvian waters. The surface of this 
mud was in some parts entirely co- 
vered with a crust of. stalagmite ; 
on the greater part of it there was 
no stalagmite. At the bottom of 
this mud, the floor of the cave was 
covered, from one end to the other, 
with teeth and fragments of bone 
of the following animals: hyzna, 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopota- 
mus, horse, ox, two or three 
species of deer, bear, fox, water- 
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rat, and birds. The bones are for 
the most part broken and gnawed 
to pieces, and the teeth lie loose 
among the fragments of the bones; 
a very few teeth still remain fixed 
in broken fragments of the jaws. 
The hyrena bones are broken to 
pieces as much as those of the 
other animals. No bone or tooth 
has been rolled, or im the least 
acted on by water, nor are there 
any pebbles mixed with them. 
The bones are not at all mineral- 
ized, and retain nearly the whole 
of their animal gelatin, and owe 


their high state of preservation to . 


the mud in which they have been 
imbedded. The teeth of hyenas 
are most abundant; and of these 
the greater part are worn down 
almost to the stumps, as if by the 
operation of gnawing bones. Some 
of the bones have marks of the 
teeth on them; and portions of the 
fecal matter of the hyenas are 
found also in the den. Five ex- 
amples are adduced, of bones of 
the same animals discovered in 
similar caverns in other parts of 
this country, viz. at Crawley- 
Rocks, near Swansea, in the Men- 
dip-Hills, at Clifton, at Wirks- 
worth in Derbyshire, and Oreston, 
near Plymouth. In the German 
caves, the bones are nearly in the 
same state of preservation as in 
the English, and are not in entire 
skeletons, but dispersed as in a 
charnel-house. They are scattered 
all over the caves, sometimes 
loose, sometimes adhering together 
by stalagmite, and forming beds of 
many feet in thickness. They are 
of all parts of the body, and of 
animals of all ages; but are never 
rolled. With them is found a 
quantiog of black earth, derived 
rom the decay of animal flesh ; 
and also in the newly-discovered 
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caverns, we find descriptions of a 
bed of mud. The latter is proba- 
bly the same diluvian sediment 
which we find at Kirkdale. The 
unbroken condition of the bones, 
and presence of black animal earth, 
are consistent with the habit of 
bears, as being rather addicted to 
vegetable than animal food, and 
in this case, not devouring the 
dead individuals of their own 
species. In the hyenas’ cave, on 
the other hand, where both flesh 
and bones were devoured, we have 
no black earth; but instead of it 
we find, in the album grecum, 
evidence of the fate that has at- 
tended the carcases and lost por- 
tions of the bones whose fragments 
still remain. Three-fourths of the 
total number of bones in the Ger- 
man caves belong to two extinct 
species of bear, and two-thirds of 
the remainder to the extinct hyeena 
of Kirkdale. There are also bones 
of an animal of the cat kind, (re- 
sembling the jaguar, or spotted 
panther of South America,) and of 
the wolf, fox, and polecat, and 
rarely of the elephant and rhino- 
ceros. The bears and hyvenas of 
all these caverns, as well as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hip- 
popotamus, belung to the same ex- 
tinct species that occur among fos- 
sils in the diluvian gravel, whence it 
follows that the period in which 
they inhabited these regions was 
that immediately preceding the 
formation of this gravel by that 
transient and universal inunda- 
tion which has left traces of its 
ravages, committed at no very 
distant period, over the surface of 
the whole globe, and since which, 
no important or general 2 te 
changes appear to have affected 
it.” 


Roman Eagle.—lIt is well known 
to 
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to the studious in classical history 
and antiquities, that at the defeat 
of the Roman legions in Franconia, 
in the days of Augustus, one of 
their ensign bearers, (Aquilifer,) 
buried the eagle that was confided 
to his charge in a ditch, lest it 
should fall into the enemy’s hands ; 
and that afterwards, when the 
victors were compelled to resign 
their trophies, one of the captured 
eagles. could not be procured. 
Time and chance has at length 
brought it to light. Count Francis 
of Erbach, who has a country-seat 
at Eulhach, and who has formed a 
magnificent collection of Roman 
antiquities, has found, in the vici- 
nity of his residence, a Roman 
Eagle, in a good state of preserva- 
tion. It was discovered in a ditch, 
not far from some remains of a Ro- 
man entrenchment. Itis of bronze, 
thirteen inches in height, and 
weighs seven pounds. It is not 
very easy to say that this is the 
very eagle formerly missing, but 
the presumption is strong in its 
favour, and, therefore, it may now 
be appropriated to the 22d, or the 
Britannic Legion, which was sta- 
tioned in the lines of the Forest of 
Odenwald. 

Instrument for Copying Draw- 
wngs.—An invention has been made 
by a young man belonging to 
Mauchline—Mr. Andrew Smith, of 
the Water of Air Stone Manufac- 
tory. This is an instrument for 
copying drawings, &c. called by 
the learned who have seen it, an 
apograph. It is so constructed, 
that drawings of any kind may be 
copied by it upon paper, copper, or 
any other substance capable of re- 
ceiving an impression, upon a 
scale either extended, reduced, or 
the same as the original. The art, 
we understand, furnishes no in- 
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stance of an instrument resembling 
this, either in its appearance or 
operation, save what is called the 
pantograph, and even from this 
machine it differs materially. The 
beam in the former is suspended 
vertically from an universal joint ; 
whereas the beam of the latter is 
supported on an horizontal plane. 
There is also a counterpoise added 
to the apograph above the centre 
of motion, which relieves the hand 
almost entirely of the weight it 
would otherwise have to sustain 
when the beam is out of the verti- 
cal position. 

Pearis.—A number of pearls 
have been recently found, by the 
country people, in a_ particular 
species of muscle, which abounds 
in a river contiguous to Omah, in 
Ireland. A gentleman has procured 
a considerable quantity of them, 
some of which are as fine as Orten- 
tal pearls. One is as large asa 
marrowfat pea; another equal in 
bulk to a small marble; the rest 
are of a minor size. 

Museum at Gottingen.—Under 
the title of the Ethnographic 
Museum, a collection has been 
formed at Gottingen, which is now 
very complete, of the dresses, 
fashions, ornaments, utensils, aris, 
and idols, of the nations which in- 
habit the islands and the shores of 
the Great Ocean. Beginning at 
the north, these people are the 
Samoiedes, the Tchoukchis, the 
Kamtschatchdales, the Kuriles, 
the Elieuths, the natives of Ouna- 
lashka of Zadiak ;--then the in- 
habitants of China, of Japan, of 
Tibet; those of the Sandwich 
Islands, of Otaheite, &c. Even the 
miserable Patagonians of Terra del 
Fuego, the most southern points of 
the globe, have furnished their 


necklaces of shells to this Museum, 
The 
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The most curious articles contained 
in it are complete suits of clothing 
made of New Zealand hemp; over- 
alls against rain, made of fish skin, 
and the clothing made of fur of 
Zadiak, and the north-west coast of 
America; also the implements for 
tattooing, and mourning dress of 
Otaheite ; the needles made of fish- 
bones, the thread made of tendons 
of animals, and the beautiful pat- 
terns wrought by the natives of the 
south-west coast of America, with 
instruments apparently the most 
uncouth and clumsy. 
Encouragement of Science in 
Hanover.—The operations which 
have for some time been carrying 
on, by order of the king of Den- 
mark, for measuring an arc of the 
meridian in Denmark and Holstein, 
are to be continued through the 
kingdom of Hanover. - For the 
purpose of accurately examining 
and describing the vegetable pro- 
ductions of that kingdom, his 
Britannic majesty has been pleased 
to approve of the appomtment of a 
physiographer for that purpose, 
and of the nomination of Dr. G. F. 
W. Mayer, to the office, with the 
title of Counsellor of Giconomy. 
New Islands in the South Seas.— 
M. Graner, a major in the Swedish 
service, dispatched some time 
since to explore in the South Seas, 
a new route for merchant vessels 
from Chili to the East Indies, 
has discovered in that ocean, a 
group of islands hitherto unknown 
to mariners. To the largest of 
them he has given the name of 
Oscar. 
Hydrophobia.—A series of ex- 
riments have recently been 
made at the Veterinary School at 
Paris, relative to the cure of this 
dreadful malady. The object in 
view was to confirm the efficacy 
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of a specific imported from Italy, 
which it is reported will not only 
act ws a preservative immediately 
after the bite, but as a cure also 
when the fatal symptoms have ap- 
peared. The result of these ex- 
periments is not yet ascertained. 
‘New Febrifuge.—A plant has 
been brought to Bourdeaux, 
known in Asia by the name of 
Cherayita. It is very bitter, and 
much valued as a febrifuge, hav- 
ing been prescribed in Europe for 
the gout, and weakness of the di- 
gestive organs. No botanical de- 
scription of this plant has yet been 
given; but it has been considered 
in the Asiatic Researches as a 
species of gentian, and is there 
denominated Gentiana Cheraytta. 

Antidotes agarnst Potsons.— 
Mr. Drapier has found that the 
fruit of the Feuillea Cordifolia, is a 
powerful antidote against veget- 
able poisons; and Dr. Chisholm 
recommends the juice of the sugar- 
cane fas the best antidote against 
arsenic. 

Remarkable Picture.—An artist 
of the name of Francia has brought 
to this country from St. Omer’s, a 
very extraordinary altar-piece of 
the fifteenth century, which he ob- 
tained from the ruined abbey of 
St. Bertin, inthatcity. The painter 
is John Hemminlroeth, of Bruges ; 
the subject, the Life of Bertin. 
The execution equals the highest 
finish of the Flemish school at any 
period, and boasts of passages 
not inferior to the Italian of a cen- 
tury later. A still more curious 
fact is, that the original idea of Hol- 
bein’s Dance of Death is distinctly 
and strikingly contained in this 
picture. 

Preservation of Flowers.—A 
few grains of salt dropped into the 
water in which flowers are kept, 

preserves 
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preserves them greatly from fading, 
keeping them in bloom double the 
period that pure water will. 

Spinming and Weaving.—In the 
year 1745, Mary Powlis, of East 
Dereham, in Norfolk, spun a pound 
of wool into a thread of 48,400 
yards in length, wanting only 80 
yards of 84 English miles; a cir- 
cumstance which was considered 
so great a curiosity at the time, as 
to obtain for itself a situation upon 
the records of the Royal Society. 
Since that period, Miss Ives, of 
Norwich, spun a pound of wool 
(combed) into a thread of 168,000 
yards ; which wonderful success 
in the art of spinning wool, in- 
duced her to try her exquisite ta- 
lent upon cotton, when out of a 
pound of that material, she pro- 
duced a thread that measured the 
astonishing length of 203,000 
yards, equal to 115} English miles 
and 160 yards. The last-mentioned 
thread, woven into cloth, would, 
(allowing 200 inches of it in warp 
and weft to a square inch of the 
manufactured article,) give the fair 
artisan nearly 28? yards of yard- 
wide cloth, out of her pound of cot- 
ton!—25 lb. of cotton, spun in that 
manner, would reach round the 
equator. 

Fire Shield.—Mr. Buckley, of 
New-York, has invented, and ob- 
tained a patent for a Fire Shield, 
intended to protect firemen whilst 
employed in extinguishing fires, 
but more particularly designed also 
to prevent fire from spreading. It 
is made of a metallic substance, 
thin, light, and impervious to heat ; 
of a length and breadth sufficient 
to cover the whole person, and it 
may be used in several different 
positions. When used in the street, 
it is firmly fixed on a small plat- 
form with wheels, and a short ele- 
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vation from the ground. The fire- 
man taking his stand upon this 
platform, and behind the shield, is 
drawn by ropes near the current of 
heat and flames, and, with the iron 
pipe or leader in his hand, elevates 
the water where it is most wanted. 
In this way a line of shields may 
be formed in close order, in front 
of a powerful heat, behind which 
the firemen may stand with safety, 
and play upon the houses with 
water-pipes. 

Life Beacon.—The Society of 
Arts have voted to Mr. Holditch, of 
Lynn, for his life-beacon, their 
ma medal and ten guineas. 
This life-beacon has been erected 
upon the sand near the port of 
Lynn, where, after repeated at- 
tempts, Mr. H. succeeded in fixing 
a main-post and a top-mast upon 
it; which main-post he secured 
by bars of iron, attached to 
stones of immense weight buried 
in the sand. Upon the beacon, 
seats are provided for the reception 
of persons who may be ship- 
wrecked. 

Steam-engines of England.—M. 
Dupin, a scientific Frenchman, who 
has lately visited England, gives 
the following illustration of the 
labour of our steam-engines. The 
great pyramid of Egypt required 
for its erection the labour of above 
100,000 men for 20 years; but if 
it were requisite again to raise the 
stones from their quarries, and 
place them at their present height, 
the action of the steam engines of 
England, which are at most ma- 
naged by 36,000 men, would be 
sufficient to produce this effect in 
18 hours. If it were required to be 
known how long a time they would 
take to cut the stones, and move 
them from the quarries to the 


pyramid, a few days would suffice. 
The 
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The volume of the great pyramid, 
is 4,000,000 cubic metres, its 
weight is about 10,400,000 tons, 
or kelogrammes. The centre of 
gravity of the pyramid is elevated 
49 metres from the base, and tak- 
ing 11 metres as the main depth 
of the quarries, the total height of 
its elevation is 60 metres, which, 
multiplied by 10,400,000 tons, 
gives 624,000,000 tons, raised one 
metre. Thus as the total of the 
steam-engines in England repre- 
sents a power of 320,000 horses, 
those engines moved for 24 hours, 
would raise 862,800,000 tons one 
metre high, and consequently 
647,100,000 tons in 18 hours, 
which surpasses the produce of the 
labour spentin raising the materials 
of the great pyramid. 

Cornish Mines.—It is calculated 
that the silver lead mines, now at 
work in Cornwall, and others 
about to commence, will, in a few 
years, raise sufficient silver for 
the use of the kingdom. At sir 
Christopher Hawkins’s mine in that 
county, a plate of silver has been 
extracted which weighed nearly 
400lbs. This mine produces two, 
and sometimes three, such pieces a 
month. 





Visit to the Scenery of Ossian’s 
Poems.—Mr. Campbell, the Celtic 
antiquary, has lately visited ire- 
land and the Highlands of Scot- 
land, for the purpose of completing 
a map of the topography of Ossian. 
He has since ublished an edition 
of the poems of that bard, with geo- 
graphical notes, illustrative of the 
scenery and other local proofs of 
the authenticity of the father of 
British poets. 


Travelling in Greece.—The be- . 


nevolent exertions and hazards of 
the Monks of St. Bernard, who in- 
habit the highest regions of the 
Alps, are well known. A some- 
what similar institution exists 
among the defiles of Mount Olym- 
pus. It is maintained by five 
villages, the inhabitants of which 
pay no kind of taxes, but are 
bound to give their assistance to 
all travellers who cross the moun- 
tains, and to serve them as 
guides. They discharge this hon- 
ourable task with the greatest 
alacrity and good management, 
and, like the benevolent Monks of 
St. Bernard, employ the sagacity of 
dogs to discover travellers who may 
have been so unfortunate as to be 
buried beneath the suow. 


CHAPTER 








CHAPTER V. 


STATE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


ie would require a very extraor- 
dinary change in the state of a 
country, or the appearance of a 
genius of the highest order, to pro- 
duce a material effect upon the 
Fine Arts in the course of a year. 
On referring to our last volume, 
we see little reason to retract the 
opinion which we then gave, that 
theywere advancing, though slowly; 
but that there was great cause for 
regret that a more elevated style 
of art was not more cultivated or 
encouraged. Arts, like manufac- 
tures, are in some degree affected 
by the "demand; but if in a com- 
mercial point of view, the demand 
is increasing, it by no means fol- 
lows from hence that all which is 
expended upon them operates in 
the form of encouragement, or has 
a tendency to advance them, though 
we maintain, at the same time, that 
it is principally for want of a more 
enlightened patronage that they 
have not yet reached that height 
which would make our sculptors or 
painters as much the boast of the 
nation as our warriors or our poets. 

The general diffusion of wealth 
has not been so favourable to the 
Fine Arts in England as it has 
been to Literature and to the Sci- 
ences; for though it has added 
greatly to the number of profes- 
sional artists, it has not yet in any 
degree promoted that grand style 
of painting or sculpture which can 
alone give dignity to the British 
school. 


There are many circumstances 
in the infancy and progress of the 
Arts here, which sufficiently ac- 
count for its slow growth. Acur- 
sory glance at “ Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes,” compared with “ Vasari’s 
Lives,” will exhibit a remarkable . 
contrast. 

At the period of the revival of 
the Arts in Italy, there were many 
circumstances which contributed 
to bring them to that surprizing 
degree of perfection to which they 
in a short time attained. The first 
in importance was the pure source 
from whence the artists of that day 
drew their taste, the precious re- 
mains of the Greeks. 

The palaces and gardens of the 
Italian nobles were their school of 
Art, and supplied them with ample 
materials for study ; with such ad- 
vantages, and employed too by the 
sovereign ges of Europe, (who 
tempted them by very flattering 
offers to enter into their service), 
the young artists were not com- 
pelled to resort to any low depart- 
ment of their profession for a sub- 
sistence : they had far better pros- 
pects, both in honour and wealth, 
in the pursuit of the ap og style. 

It was well too for the first pro- 
fessors that wealth was in few 
hands, and that the nobles and 
dignified ecclesiastics, who alone 
had the power to foster the infancy 
of the Arts, were enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Grecian sculpture. The 


early Florentine and Roman pain- 
ters, 
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ters, who were certainly men of the 
highest endowments, were no less 
favoured by Fortune than by Na- 
ture. 

The wealth of the church and 
the passion for decorating cathe- 
drals and monasteries with pic- 
tures and statues from the sacred 
history, contributed not a little to 
give employment to the greatest 
masters of that day, and to infuse 
a taste for such subjects. 

“Who,” says Walpole, “ counte- 
nanced the Arts more than Charles 
1.¢” But how did he countenance 
them? Walpole himself tells us, 
that immediately on his accession, 


he began to make a collection of 


the works of the Italian artists. 
— “Cross was sent into Spain 
to copy the works of Titian; and 
no doubt, as soon as the royal 
taste was known, many were 
brought over, and offered for sale 
at court. He also invited many 
Italian masters to settle in Eng- 


land. Had he lived to carry into - 


full effect the academy, called the 
Museum Minerve, which he esta- 
blished in the year 1635, painting 
and sculpture, from his known at- 
tachment to them, would have 
shared his patronage, with the 
other Arts and Sciences intended 
to be cultivated there. He in no 
other way advanced the Arts in 
England than by bringing over for 
his own gallery the Cartoons, and 
other fine pictures. But we will 
not erter further into the subject 
of royal or noble patronage than 
just to remark, that from that day 
almost to our own, we have had no 
school of the Arts, and we have now 
no public gallery, nor any fine pic- 
tures in churches or elsewhere, 
open continually to the artist for 
his datly study; nor has such 
splendid patronage yet attended 





any painter of history, or of clas- 
sical landscape in England, as to 
form an encouragement to aspiring 
artists to devote their whole 
strength to the highest style. 

But we have ground to hope for 
a better state of things, especially 
if the long-desired project of a 
National Gallery should be carried 
into effect. We feel persuaded 
that little has been done, com- 
pared with what will be accom- 
plished, when the genius of our 
artists is fairly called forth to works 
of noble daring. It will not be as- 
serted, that in a lower style they 
are behind the best foreign schools; 
and if altar-pieces or pictures on a 
grand scale, to decorate palaces or 
churches, were called for, we are 
confident that the country which 
has produced the most sublime of 
poets and the best orators of mo- 
dern days, wotkd soon have to 
boast of a grand school of design. 

We shall commence our re- 
marks with the works of the Bri- 
tish artists in 

The Gallery of the British 
Instituiion. 


Mr. Jones's “ Battle of Water- 
loo” is too smooth, and has too 
little of the terrible for such a 
battle scene. We will not dis- 
pute the accuracy of his represen- 
tations, or the correctness of his 
portraits; but we question whe- 
ther any battles of recent date are 
fit subjects for pictures. They ap- 
to more advantage on the 

arge scale of a panorama; and 
we recollect several, particularly 
those of Vittoria and of Waterloo, 
where the deception was so nearly 
complete, that they could not be 
viewed without the deepest inte- 
rest. The spectator, placed in the 
centre of the action, entered with 

intense 
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intense feelings into the danger of 
each individual combatant. The 
well-known dresses of life-guards- 
men, or of Highlanders, instead 
of destroying the effect by our fa- 
miliarity with their costume, in- 
creased our sympathy ;—we seem- 
ed to await the result of each dis- 
charge of ordnance or of mus- 
ketry, in some degree, as we should 
have done if spectators on the spot. 
But in the small scale of an easel 
picture, a regiment firing, or even 
the horribly sublime charge, be- 
comes contemptible,—the play of 
boys, or soldiers at a review or 
sham fight. The numbers sharing 
in the danger, the impossibility of 
giving much display of the pas- 
sions, and the unpicturesque forms 
and colours, of squadrons, and bat- 
talions in blue and scarlet, renders 
the scene, as a whole, ill adapted 
for a picture. This does not apply 
nearly so much to a battle-piece of 
other times; for in days of yore, 
not only the dress and armour were 
more varied and more picturesque 
than at present; but there was in 
the mode of fighting more room 
for the display of individual valour. 

We are happy that Mr. Cooper 
has given us, by his battle-pieces 
of the 17th century and earlier, an 
opportunity of illustrating our 
opinion. Our acquaintance, from 
original portraits, with many of 
his personages assures us, that 
his representations are sufficiently 
accurate, while the strangeness of 
their costume and armour gives an 
historical character to his pictures. 
His horses are, as might be ex- 
pected from a professed animal 
painter, both well drawn and, in 
spirited action ; and he appears to 
be greatly improved in the draw- 
ing of his figures. — Still his pic- 
tures appear too like painted china, 
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and there is much tameness in the 
execution, especially in the sky. 

In the class of familiar subjects 
Mr. Witherington is evidently ad- 
vancing ; but Mr. Stephanoff, in his 
‘“‘ Poor Relations,” has addressed 
higher faculties. We congratu- 
late him on his success, and hope 
that he will continue to paint in 
this style. 

Mr. E. Landseer’s “* Larder in- 
vaded,” is, we think, both in co- 
lour and execution, superior to any 
work of the kind produced by a 
British artist; and when his youth 
is taken into consideration, it may 
be considered a very extraordinary 
picture. 

Of the two large views of Edin- 
burgh, we greatly prefer that of 
Mr. Linton: it is a better chosen 
view, is broader in effect, and the 
foreground is not so encumbered 
with mean buildings. Mr. Linton 
has also a good picture of the 
“ Lesser Falls at Rydol Park.” 

Neither Mr. Starke nor Mr. 
Vincent appear to advantage in 
this exhibition. The former has 
“ A Landscape,” No. 16, very clear 
and beautiful. Mr. S. W. Rey- 
nolds’s “‘ Sea Piece,” No. 188, is 
in his bold broad manner, and very 
clever. 

“ The Royal Academicians as- 
sembled in their Council Chamber,” 
mane many years ago by Mr. 
Singleton, is a very interesting pic- 
ture. The portraits were at the 
time thought great likenesses. The 
sight of this picture made us regret 
that no ancient painter had col- 
lected in the same way that con- 
stellation of genius which appear- 


ed at Rome and Florence, in the 
early part of the 16th century.— 
What a subject for the pencil of 
Titian would the great painters, 


his cotemporaries, have been ! — 
“ The 
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“ The Delivery of Promethus,” by 
Mr. C. Landseer; and “ Jacob 
meeting Rachael,” by Mr.Bewicke, 
are two very large pictures of the 
Haydon school, but not particu- 
larly fine. . They are, however, 
both young artists. 


Exhibition of Water Colours. 


Mr. Robson’s drawings were 
beautiful, particularly a “ View of 
York,” “« an Evening Effect,” ‘“* The 
Vale of Llangollen,” and ** Down 
Castle.” 

Mr. Prout’s foreign views exceed 
our expectation,—we had thought 
him a good artist, but too much of 
a mannerest to improve : his views 
at “‘ Strasburgh,” and one or two 
on the Rhine, convinced us of our 
mistake. 

Mr. G. Barrett is still nearer to 
truth than ever. Indeed, we think 
it scarcely possible to exceed the 
natural effect of the “ Scene from 
Mr. Vine’s Sitting-room at Puck- 
ester.” Other scenes also in the 
Isle of Wight are admirable for 
their accuracy. 

Mr. Christall usually gives us, 
not a portrait-like representation of 
Nature, but characteristic land- 
scapes, or subjects of classical in- 
terest; but we regret that he has 
not of late exhibited any thing of 
this kind at all comparable to many 
of his earlier works. There are a 
few very pretty drawings of his; 
such as a“ Portrait of a Welsh 
Peasant,” &c.; but these are not 
the subjects upon which his talent 
shouid be employed. 


Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

In our remarks upon Mr. Mul- 
ready's Picture of the last Year, 
we regretted that his time should 


have been expended upon a subject 
utterly worthless, and gave our 
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opinion that his own taste would 
lead him to make a very different 
choice. His picture of “* the Con- 
valescent,’ in this year’s ex- 
hibition, fully justifies the re- 
mark ;—both in subject and execu- 
tion it pleases us greatly. The 
wounded soldier is seated inhalin 
the calm breeze of a beautiful 
afternoon, and is evidently enjoy- 
ing a return to the sights and 
sounds ofnature. The affectionate 
wife appears to partake of the hope 
which the convalescent indulges, 
with the verdant prospect before 
him so much more readily than 
within the confined and white- 
washed walls of the military hospi- 
tal. Their children surround 
them ; but Mr. Mulready’s passion 
for fighting boys has led him, as 
we think, to disturb the quiet sen- 
timent of the picture, by setting 
the two boys to wrestle; they are 
evidently approaching to a quarrel. 
An urchin grasping his father’s leg 
is not equal to the rest of the pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Collins had several very 
clever pictures. ‘‘ The Woodcut- 
ters, Buckland on the Moor, 
Devon,” we think decidedly pre- 
ferable to either of the others; and 
indeed, to any we have seen of his 
hand. He has in general repeated 
both subject and effect more than 
an artist of his talent ought to do. 
His skies are always beautiful and 
the near figures in his pictures ge- 
nerally well chosen and _ well 
painted ; but his distances in com- 
mon have not what is technicall 
called air, and which is so beauti- 
fully exemplified in the best of Mr. 
Calcott’s works. 

Mr. Turner’s picture was oddly, 
but not unappropriately, designated 
“ What you will!” If he were 


often to trifle in this way, the “~ 
e 
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he has justly gained, as the first 
landscape painter in the world, 
would be shaken. It is unworthy 
of his great talents to give us a bad 
imitation of Watteau, or of any 
other painter. When shall we see 
again such exquisite classical land- 
scapes as his “ Hersé,” or his first 
picture of Carthage? and we often 
recal the exquisite drawings with 
which he formerly adorned the 
council-room. 

Mr. Stothard’s “ Sleeping Bac- 
chante,” though not faultless in 
the drawing, was both in sentiment 
and colour, more to our taste than 
the Cupid and Psyche of Mr. 
Westall. 

The President never appeared to 
greater advantage. His portrait of 
the ‘Countess of Blessington was 
most exquisitely painted, the neck 
especially. Those of the Dukes of 
York and Wellington equalled, 
perhaps surpassed, any we have 
seen of his. Mr. Jackson’s Duke 
of York, though a fine portrait, 
suffered greatly in comparison with 
the dignified and gentlemanly air 
of sir Thomas’s. 

The strictures we ventured on 
Mr. Howard’s productions of the 
former year, will apply nearly as 
well to those of the present. We 
regret that in his late performances 
there is so little of theideal. It is 
to the colour more than to the in- 
vention that we object, and should 
probably admire the sketches. 

We have high expectations re- 
specting Mr. E. V. Rippingille; 
his “ Recruiting Party” is a well- 
told tale,—the expression of the 
aged mother of the recruit is a very 
affecting incident. The funeral 
procession in Redcliffe Church is 
different in effect, but is a very 
clever picture. 

The “ Broken Fiddle” of Mr. 
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Allan has excellencies and defects 
the reverse of those of Mr. Rippin- 
gille. The execution is very 
good, but the story not very clearly 
told. 

We have already remarked upon 
a Battle of Waterloo, by Mr. G. 
Jones, in the British Gallery, and 
what we then said must suffice 
for another on the same subject, 
and by the same artist, in this ex- 
hibition. 

We think Mr. Thomson’s “ Mi- 
randa” much more poetically 
treated than Mr. Howard’s subjects 
from Shakespeare. 

It is much to the credit of Mr. 
Calcott that he never exhibits the 
hasty productions of his pencil,— 
his pictures are faithful transcripts 
of nature; and if the scenery which 
he delineates is neither sublime 
nor strikingly beautiful, — the 
chiaro-scuro and eerial perspective 
are managed with great skill. The 
sky; and distant mountains in the 
picture of “ Smugglers alarmed,” 
are admirable. The sea is also 
finely painted ; but the waves break- 
ing on the shore have, as we think, 
the fault into which the modern 
marine painters often fall, they are 
so large, that the next return would 
sweep away many of the objects 
in the foreground, which the artist 
certainly did not intend. We pre- 
ferthe landscape part to the figures, 
which, though carefully and cor- 
rectly drawn are too scattered, and 
those in the distance too much 
finished. We cannot speak very 
favourably of the horses. 

Mr. Phillips’s “ Portrait of Sir 
Benj. Hobhouse” was his best ; 
but he does not, if estimated by 
this year’s exhibition, rank as he 
deserves to do, as the second of 
our English portrait painters. 

Mr. Raeburn’s “ Portrait of a 

i Gentle- 
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Gentleman,” No. 176, very fine. 
‘* The Ratcatchers” of Mr. E. Land- 
seer, was as good as such a subject 
can be. Mr. A. Cooper is still 
very industrious and improving 
yearly. Of Mr. Wilkie’s “‘ Chelsea 
Pensioners” little need be said,— 
every one has seen, and every one 
can form an opinion of it. Itisa 
very successful address to the eye, 
‘both of the scientitic and of the 
amateur. The detail is admirable, 
yet without injury to the general 
effect. If we may venture a re- 
mark upon the chiaro-scuro we 
would suggest that the shadows 
inclined too much to blackness or 
opacity, yet while using these 
terms, we feel that they are not 
applicable, it would be more de- 
finite to refer to the best pictures of 
Adrian Ostade, or to those of De 
Hooghe, for an illustration of what 
we mean by painting clearly in the 
shadows; yet Mr. Wilkie ranks far 
beyond them, or indeed beyond any 
master of the Dutch school, in all 
that is not mechanical. Rem- 
brandt indeed must be excepted, 
for in those parts of the art in 
which he excelled, no one can 
compare with him. Mr. Constable 
had several good landscapes ; they 
had much of the effect of Nature ; 
but his pictures are too little varied, 
and his subjects are not always 
well selected. Mr. Arnald, in his 
‘* Meleager and Atalanta,” has left 
the line of art in which he was 
eminently successful, for one in 
which he is not equally fortunate. 
His wood-scenes and moon-lights 
are, we think, much superior to his 
classical landscapes. We are sorry 
that we cannot admire the “‘ Death 
of Priam,” by Mr. H. P. Bone, or its 
companion, the “ Death of Adonis,” 
by Mr. R, T, Bone, but we have 





seen better pictures from the hand 
of each of the brothers. 

We are not aware that England 
ever possessed so many excellent 
sculptors as at present. Mr. Flax- 
man hada “ St. Michael” much in 
the style of Raphael. The “ Eve,” 
by Mr. Baily, was a most lovely 
statue. The artist was most for- 
tunate in every thing but in his 
choice of the block, which, though 
his subject required the purest 
marble, has unluckily many veins 
of a dark colour. Mr. Westmacott 
had a fine “ Cupid and Psyche ;” 
and Mr. Chantry several beautiful 
busts. 


Pictures of the Old Masters, 
at the British Gallery. 


If our remarks on this exhibi- 
tion, as connected with the Fine 
Arts of the year 1822, should seem 
to be needless, we beg to inform 
our readers, that they are placed 
in this gallery professedly for the 
study of our young artists, that 
many of them are left when the 
exhibition closes, for the purpose 
of being copied by them; and that 
it is not difficult to discern, in their 
productions of the following year, 
the use they have made of them. 
Atall events, a few remarks will 
recal individual, and perhaps fa- 
vourite, pictures to the remem- 
brance of many of our readers, 


will make onr cursory review ot 


the modern English school more 
definite, and shew that certain 
principles, very remote from con- 
siderations of geography or chro- 
nology, have guided us in our es- 
timate. For instance, in our judg- 
ment of the works of the Dutch 
school, as of many pictures of our 
own time and country, we see 


much to admire, both in colour, in. 
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the management of light and shade, 
and in execution, when the subject 
is ill chosen, the story badly told, 
or the picture not in good taste, 
where the incongruities, the blun- 
ders in costume, or defective draw- 
ing, seem nearly to counterbalance 
the perfection of chiaro-scuro, or 
of handling; but when these last 
predominate, with the addition of 
fine colour, as in many of the best 
pictures of Rubens, we lay our 
judgment asleep, and are not only 
content with the limited powers of 
the human mind, rarely rising to 
excellence in more than one de- 
partment, but are entranced, and 
forced, in spite of theory. to ad- 
mire. Still we could for a much 
greater length of time, and with 
more entire satisfaction, contem- 
plate the works of painters of a 
higher class; such are the pic- 
tures of Domenichino,—a fine spe- 
cimen, a “‘ St. Catherine,” was in the 
gallery; and such also are the 
classical landscapes of Nicolo and 
Gaspar Poussin. The latter had 
three or four very fine pictures. 
No. 5, “‘ The Cascades of Tivoli,” 
was the best both in colour and 
sentiment. It is a fine specimen 
of the painter’s taste in adapting 
the colouring and pencilling to the 
subject, which is the representa- 
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tion of a grand scene. The repose, 
the breadth of chiaro scuro, and 
the whole managementof this sweet 
poetic picture, leaves nothing to be 
desired. The companion is also 
fine, but has lost much of its origi- 
nal beauty. There were also two 
fine Gaspars, from the Corsini 
palace, on a smaller scale, but 
equally excellent. 

“The Discovery of Calisto,” a 
copy from the beautiful Titian, in 
the marquis of Stafford’s gallery, 
by Rubens, or more likely by a 
pupil of his, was, we think, not very 
fit for exhibition. In this collec- 
tion were a considerable number of 
the pictures of Teniers, but not one 
of hisbest. Of Cuyp, the “ Land- 
scape with a grey horse” and “ River 
scene with a castle” were the finest. 
There was also a fine one by Both. 
The picture called ‘“ Ruisdael’s 
Gate” was, we think, the best of 
that master. One picture of W. 
Vandevelde we noticed as admira- 
ble, the property of his majesty. Of 
Rembrandt, we saw nothing very 
attractive, except a small land- 
scape. Karel du Jardin, of all the 
Dutch landscape painters, had the 
worst taste, — he degraded his 
pastoral scenes by filling all his 
pictures with the most disgusting 
figures. 


A POETRY 








POETRY. 


HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 





‘“‘CARLF, NOW THE KING'S COME!” 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
( Being new words to an auld song.) 


Tne news has flown frae mouth to mouth, 
The North for anes has bang’d the South ; 
The de’il a Scotchman’s die of drouth, 

Carle, now the King’s come! 


CHORUS. 

Carle, now the King’s come! 

Carle, now the King’s come! 

Thou shalt dance and I wil sing, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Auld England held him lang and fast ; 
And Ireland had a joyfu’ cast ; 
But Scotland’s turn is come at last— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Ald Reikie, in her rokela gray, 
Thought never to have seen the day ; 
He’s been a weary time away— 
But, Carle, now the King’s come ! 


She’s skirling frae the Castle-hill : 
The Carline voice is grown sae shrill, 
Ye'll hear her at the Canon Mill, 
Carle, now the King’s come! 





ee ee 


“Up 
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‘“‘ Up bairns'” she cries, “ baith great and sma’, 


And busk ye fur the weapon shaw !— 
Stand by me, and we'll bang them a’! 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


‘“‘ Come from Newbattle’s (1) ancient spires, 
Bauld Lothian, with your knights and squires, 
And match the mettle of your sires, 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 
** You're welcome hame, my Montague! (2) 
Bring in your hand the young Buccleugh ;— 
I'm missing some that I may rue, 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 
“ Come, Haddington, the kind and gay, 
You've graced the causeway mony a day ; 
I'll weep the cause if you should stay, 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 


“ Come, premier Duke (3), and carry doun 
Frae yonder craig (4) his ancient croun ; 
It’s had a lang sleep and a soun’— 


But, Carle, now the King’s come ! 


‘* Come, Athole, from the hill and wood, 

Bring down your clansmen like a cloud ;— 

Come, Merton, show the Douglas blood,— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


“* Come, Tweedale, true as sword to sheath ; 
Come, Hopetoun, fear’d on fields of death ; 
Come, Clerk, and give yon bugle breath ; 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 
‘* Come, Wemyss, who modest merit aids ; 
Come, Roseberry, from Dalmeny shades ; 


Breadalbane, bring your belted plaids ; 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


““ Come, stately Niddrie (5), auld and true, 

Girt with the sword that Minden knew ; 

We have ower few such lairds as you— 
Carle, now the Ri 


ing’s come ! 
“ King Arthur’s grown a common crier, 
He’s heard in Fife and far Cantire,— 
‘ Fie, lads, behold my crest of fire’!’ (6) 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


(1) Seat of the Marquis of Lothian. 

(2) Uncle to the Duke of Buccleugh. 

(3) Hamilton. 

(4) The Castle. 

(5) Wauchope of Niddrie, a noble-looking old man, 


aacient Baron. 
(6) A bonfire on the top of Arthur's Seat. 
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‘* Sffint Abb roars out, ‘ I see him pass 
Between Tantallon and the Bas !"— 
Calton (7), get out your keeking-glass, 

Carle, now the King’s come !” 


The Carline stopped; and sure I am, 
For very glee had ta’en a dwam, 
But Oman help’d her to a dram— 
Cogie, now the King’s come ! 


Cogie, now the King’s come! 
Cogie, now the King’s come ! 
I'se be fou, and ye’s be toom, 


Cogie, now the King’s come ! 


(7) The Castle-hill commands the finest view of the Frith of Forth, and was 


covered with thonsands, anxiously looking for the Royal Squadron, 





PART SECOND. 


Su toomed her quaigh of mountain dew, 
It raised her heart the higher too, 
Because it came from Waterloo— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


Again I heard her summons swell 
For sic a dirdum and a yell 
It drown’d Saint Giles’s jowing bell— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
My trusty Provost, tried and tight, 
Stand forward for the Good Town’s right, 
There’s maur than you been made a knight— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


My reverend Clergy, see ye say 
The best of thanksgivings ye ha’e, 
And warstle for a sunny day— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


My Doctors, look that you agree, 
Cure a’ the town without a fee, 
My Lawyers, dinna pick a plea— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 
Come forth each sturdy burgher’s bairn, 
That chints on wood or clanks on airn, 
That fires the o’on, or winds the pirn— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Come 
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Come forward with the blanket blue, 
Your sires were loyal men and true, 
As Scotland’s foemen oft might rue— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


Scots downa loup, and rin and rave, 

We're steady folks, and something grave, 

We'll keep the causeway firm and brave- 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Sir Thomas thunder from the rock 
Till Pentland dinnies wi’ the shock, 
I'll hae a braw new snood o’ smoke— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Melville, bring out your bands of blue, 
A’ Louden lads, baith stout and true, 
With Elcho, Hope, and Cockburn too— 
Carle, now the King’s « come ! 


And you, who on yon bluidy braes 

Compell’d the vanquish’d foeman’s praise, 

Rank out—rank out—my gallant Greys— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 

Cock of the North, my Huntley bra’, 

Where are ye with my Forty-twa, 


Ah! wa’es my heart that ye're awa’ 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


But yonder comes my canty Celts, 
With dirk and pistol at their belts, 


Thank God, we've still some plaids and kilts— 


Carle, now the King’s come ! 


Come, cock your cap each archer spark, 

For you're to guard him light and dark ; 

Faith, lads, I trow ye’ve hit the mark— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Young Errol, take the sword of state, 

The sceptre Paviemgrarchate, 

Knight Mareschal, gfe ye clear the gate— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


Kind Cummor Leith, ye’ve been mis-set, 
But dinna be upon the fret— 
Ye’se hae the hansel of him yet— 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


My daughters, come with e’en sae blue, 
Your garlands weave, your wild flowers strew, 
He ne’er saw fairer flowers than you— 

Carle, now the King’s come! 
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What shall we do for the propine— 
We used to offer something fine, 
But de’il a groat’s in pouch o’ mine— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


De’il care-—for that Ise never start, 
We'll welcome him with Highland heart, 
Whate’er we have he’s have his part— 

Carle, now the King’s come ! 





I'll shew him mason-work this day, 

Nane of your bricks of Babel clay, 

But towers shall stand till time’s away— fi 
Carle, now the King’s come ! 


And here’s sir John, of projects rife, 

Will win the thanks of an auld wife, 

And bring here health and length of lite— 
Carle, now the King’s come! 


seer 


THE COLLEGIAN AND THE PORTER. 


Ar Trin. Coll. Cam.—which means, in proper spelling, 
Trinity College, Cambridge,—there resided 
One Harry Dashington—a youth excelling 
In all the learning commonly provided 
For those who choose that classic station 
For finishing their education. :— 
That is—he understood computing 
The odds at any race or match; 
Was a dead hand at pigeon-shooting ; 
Could kick up rows—knock down the watch— 
Play truant and the rake at random— 
Drink—tie cravats—and drive a tandem. 


Remonstrance fine, and rustication, 
So far from working reformation, 

Seem’d but to make his lapses greater ; 
Till he was warn’d that next offence 
Would have this certain consequence— 

Expulsion from his Alma Mater. 


One need not be a necromancer 
To guess that, with so wild a wight, 
The next offence occurred next night; 
When our Incurable came rolling 
Home as the midnight chimes were tolling, 
And rang the College bell—No answer. 


The 
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The second peal was vain—the third 
Made the street echo its alarum ; 
When to his great delight he heard 
The sordid Janitor, old Ben, 
Rousing and growling in his den. 


‘¢ Who’s there ?—I s’pose young Harum scarum.” 
"Tis I, my worthy Ben—'tis Harry.” 
‘* Ay, so I thought—and there you'll tarry. 
‘Tis past the hour—the gates are closed, 
You know my orders—lI shall lose 
My place if I undo the door.” 
‘“ And I, (young Hopeful interposed) 
‘* Shall be expell’d if you refuse, 
So prythee”———-_ Ben began to snore. 


‘* I’m wet,” cried Harry, “ to the skin, 
Hip! hallo! Ben! don’t be a ninny ; 
Beneath the gate I've thrust a guinea, 

So tumble out and let me in.” 


‘* Humph !” growl’d the greedy old curmudgeen, 
Half overjoy’d and half in dudgeon, 
‘* Now you may pass ; but make no fuss, 
On tiptoe walk, and hold your prate.” 
‘* Look on the stones, old Cerberus,” 
Cried Harry as he pass’d the gate, 
‘* ve dropp’d a shilling—take the light, 
You'll find it just outside—good night.” 


Behold the porter in his shirt, 

Cursing the rain, which never stopp'd, 
Groping and raking in the dirt, 
And all without success ; but that 
Is hardly to be wonder’d at, 

Because no shilling had been dropp’d ; 
So he gave o’er the search at last, 
Regain’d the door, and found it fast! 


With sundry oaths, and growls, and groans, 
He rang once—twice—and thrice ; and then 
Mingled with giggling heard the tones 
Of Harry mimicking old Ben. 


‘Who's there ?—’Tis really a disgrace 
To ring so loud—I’ve lock’d the gate— 
I know my duty—’Tis too late— 

You wouldn't have me lose my place !” 


«“ Psha! Mr. Dashington: remember, 
This is the middle of November. 





I'm 
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I'm stripp’d ;—'tis raining cats and dogs.” 


‘‘ Hush, hush!” quoth Hal; “ I’m fast asleep ;” 


And then he snor’d as loud and deep 
As a whole company of hogs. 

‘ But, harkye, Ben, rll grant admittance 
At the same rate I paid myself.” 

‘“* Nay, master, leave me half the pittance,” 
Replied the avaricious elf. 


‘No: all, or none—a full acquittance ;— 
The terms, I know, are somewhat high ; 
But you have fix’d the price, not I— 

I won’t take less; I can’t afford it.” 

So, finding all his haggling vain, 

Ben with an oath and groan of pain 

Drew out the guinea, and restor’d it. 


‘ Surely you'll give me,” growl'd th’ outwitted 
Porter, when again admitted— 
** Something, now you've done your joking, 
For all this trouble, time, and soaking.” 
“Oh, surely—surely,” Harry said ; 

“ Since, as you urge, I broke your rest, 


And you're half drown’d, and quite undress‘d, 





I'll give you leave to go to bed.” 


SONG. 
(By T. Campbell, esq.) 


Drink ye to her that each loves best, 
And if you nurse a Hame 

That’s told but to her mutual breast, 
We will not ask her name. 


Enough, while memory tranced and glad 
Paints silently the fair, 

That each should dream of joys he’s had, 
Or yet may hope to share. 


Yet far, far hence be jest or boast 
From hallow’d thoughts so dear ; 
But drink to them that we love most, 
As they would love to hear. 





SONG. 
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(By T. Campbell, esq.) 


Eart March look’d on his dying child, 
And smit with grief to view her : 

The youth, he cried, whom I exil’d, 
Shall-be restored to woo her. 


She’s at the window many an hour 
His coming to discover ; 

And her love look’d up to Ellen’s bower, 
And she look’d on her lover. 


But ah! so pale, he knew her not, 

Though her smile on him was dwelling-— 
And I then forgot—forgot ! 

It broke the heart of Ellen. 


In vain he weeps, in vain he sighs, 
Her cheek as cold as ashes ; 

Nor love’s own kiss shall wake those eyes 
To lift their silken lashes. 





THE PROPHECY OF TAGUS. 
From the Spanish of Luis de Leon.* 
(By J. H. Wiffen, esq.) 


As by Tajo’s wavy bed 

King Rodrigo, safe from sight, 
With the Lady Cava fed 

On the fruit of loose delight ; 
From the river’s placid breast, 

Slow its ancient Genius broke ; 
Of the scrolls of Fate possest ; 

Thus the frowning Prophet spoke : 


* Father Luis de Leon, one of the most learned men of his time, was thrown 
into prison for his translation of some part of the Scriptures, at that time prohi- 
bited. Five years after, he was set at liberty: he resumed the Professor's 
chair ; and when his anditors expected to hear him utter complaints, he com- 
menced his discourse as follows: “ Hesterna die dicebam,” (as I was saying 
yesterday), an exordium that evinced his greatness of soul, which his sufferings 
had not diminished. It will be seen, that the idea of the above beautiful Ode is 
taken from Horace’s Prophecy of Nereus ; but only the idea, for in poetical fire 
and imagery, the Spanish is much superior to the Latin Ode. | 


“In 
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‘ In an evil hour dost thou, 
Ruthless spoiler, wanton here ! 

Shouts and clangours even now, 
Even now assail my ear : 

Shout and sound of clashing shield, 
Belted sword and rushing car ; 

All the frenzy of the field! 

’ All the anarchy of war ! 


“ Oh, what wail and weeping spring 


Forth from this, thine hour of mirth! 


From yon fair and smiling thing, 
Who in evil day had birth ! 
In an evil day for Spain 
Plighted is your guilty troth ; 
Fatal triumph! costly gain 
To the sceptre of the Goth! 


“* Flames and furies, griefs and broils, 

Slaughter, ravage, fierce alarms, 
Anguish, and immortal toils, 

Thou dost gather to thine arms, 
For thyself and vassals—those 

Who the fertile furrow break 
Where the stately Ebro flows, 

Who their thirst in Douro slake. 


‘* For the throne, the hall, the bower, 
Murcian lord and Lucian swain, 
For the chivalry and flower 
Of all sad and spacious Spain! 
Prompt for vengeance, not for Ras. 
Even now from Cadiz’ halls, — 
On the Moor, in Alla’s name, 
Hoarse the Count—the Injur'd calls. 


“« Hark, how frightfully forlorn 
Sounds his trumpet to the stars, 
Citing Africa’s desart-born 
To the gonfalon of Mars ! 
Lo, already loose in air 


| 


Floats the standard, peals the gong ; 


They shall not be slow to dare 
Rod’rick’s wrath for Julian’s wrong. 


“« See his lance the Arab shake,— 
Smites the wind, and war demands, 
Millions in a moment wake, 
Join and spread o’er all the sands ; 
Underneath their sails the sea 
Disappears,—a hubbub runs 
Through the sphere of heaven, a lee,— 
Clouds ef dust obscure the sun, 


“ Swilt 
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—_—— 


“* Swift there mighty ships they climb, 
Cut the cables, slip from shore ; 
How the sturdy arms keep time 
To the dashing of the oar ! 
Bright the frothy billows burn 
Round their cleaving keels, and gales, 
Breath’d by Eolus astern, 
Fill their deep and daring sails. 


“* Sheer across Alcides strait 

He whose voice the floods obey, 
With the trident of his state, 

Gives the grand Armada way. 
In her sweet, seducing arms, 

Sinner! dost thou slumber still, 
Dull and deaf to the alarms 

Of this loud, inrushing ill ? 
In the hallow’d Gadite bay 

Mark them, mooring from the main ; 
Rise—take horse—away ! away! 

Scale the mountain, scour the plain ! 
Give not pity to thine hand, 

Give not pardon to thy spur ; 
Dart abroad thy thund’ring brand, 

Lay bare thy terrible scimetar ! 


“ Agony of toil and sweat 

The sole recompense must be 
Of each horse and horseman yet, 

Armed serf and plum’d grandee. 
Sullied in thy silver flow, 

Stream of proud Sevilla, weep! 
Many a broken om shalt thou 

Hurry to the bord’ring deep. 
** Many a turban and tiar, 

Moor and Noble’s slaughter’d corse ! 
Whilst the furies of the war, 

Gore your ranks with equal loss.— 
Five days you dispute the field ; 

When ’tis sun-rise on the plains 
Oh, lov'd land! thy doom is seal’d ; 

Madden, madden in thy chains !” 








On 
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ON THE DEATH OF HELEN. 
(By B. Barton.) 


THERE seems no need of bitter fears for such a one as thou, 
And sorrow’s fount, which once was sweet, is seal'd unto me now ; 
Yet, might I shed such tears as fall from childhood’s guileless eye, 
Dear Helen! o’er thy early grave my own would not be dry. 


But could I o’er that distant spot a transient mourner bend, 

I would not mourn with childish grief thy life so soon should end ; 
Reflecting what life is to most, to whom ‘tis longest given, 

I rather would rejoice in hopes that follow thee to heaven. 


"Tis true that what thou yet hadst known of being here below, 

Had shone so bright it seem'd to bask in sunshines sweetest glow ; 

For though some fleecy clouds might shade the landscape’s lovely mein, 
Yet these, like Summer’s morning mists, but beautified the scene. 


And thou hadst to thy parent’s arms return’d from Albion’s shore, 
And joy’s anticipated cup to them seem’d running o’er ; 

And hearts were full, and hopes were high, with future schemes of bliss, 
While filial and parental love revived with every kiss. 


Such is the picture Fancy gives, with little magic aid ; 

Nor can its brightest, softest tints for ever sink in shade ; 

To thee that shadow now is past, and dark as may appear 

The cloud that veils thy parents’ path, thy name must still be dear. 


When spent the agony of grief, may this their solace be, 

That many fondly cherish’ 4 hopes had been fulfill’d in thee | f 

This thought may seem at first to feed the source of saddest tears, 
But it may yield unearthly bliss in days of future years. 


’Tis something to have held awhile a gem like thee in trust ; 
And, though ‘tis painful to resign its casket to the dust, 

It must be soothing, still—to think it once has been their own, 
And that they have but given it up unto its God alone! 


For us, dear girl! with whom pd ‘d thy childhood’s fleeting hours, 
Who watch’d with pleasure and with pride thy mind's unfolding powers, 
Beneath whose glance, from grace to grace, thy form in stature grew--- 
For us, to some few ling’ring hopes ‘tis hard to bid adicu! 


Although we scarce might hope, on earth, to see thy smiles again, 
Yet some such thoughts mus¢ still survive, where Life and love remain : 
The first, with thee is closed! the last, shall still thy witness be ; 

Not e’en thy death can overcast the hours once spent with thee. 


But O ! amongst us there is one whose hopes were so entwin'd 
With thee, thy death scarce seems to leave an earthly joy behind ; 
Yet unto HER religion yields hopes more exalted still, 


Which, born of Faith, and fix’d on Heaven, God only cau fulfil. 
EARTH 











POETR Y. 
EARTH’S MISSIONER. 
(A Fragment.) 


tw awe he stood!—behind him lay the waste 
Of desolated nature he had trod— 

Not of the earth but spirit! Then the god— 
The god burned in him; and the big tears fast 
Started—prophetic feeling ; and the thrill 

Of unknown impulse shook him, like the hill 


Whose wombed flame bursts through its clouds of snow— 


Apollo, thus, breathed on his pallid brow. 


He knew it then! the eternal language broke 

In strange and murmuring wonder from his breast, 
Albeit in grief; and things once most caress’d 
Were idle then. His mountain Genius spoke !— 


“‘ Sigh not though thou hast walk’d this desert ground 


Alone and burn’d in soul, with festering wound 
That heals not, and yet cannot kill: for this 
tlas school’d each generous mind to woe or bliss. 


‘* T watch’d thee in thine infant growth of heart, 
Mysterious life perplexing thy young frame 

With thousand sympathies thou could’st not name : 
Unknowing why, oft would’st thou weep and start, 
But smiles would seldom light thine earnest eyes, 
As conscious of thy coming tears and sighs : 

For thou wert gentle born, and to the last 

Thy mother's voice will speak—till all be past. 


“* The spirit bounded on its mortal way, 

As the limbs grew; a wider, deeper strife 

Then smote the chords of ever-jarring life ! 
Desparing, hoping, at her feet you lay— 

The heavens, the earth, shone, or were hid in night, 
As she smil’d on, or veiled her eyes of light. 

Hence other woes—-soon meteor lights of fame 

Led thee to hope, but left thee not a name. 


““ So, with the eternal woods that murmuring wave, 
And with the bounding waters thou didst commune, 
Filling thy ‘soul with fancies never done, 

Or lost in wonder over nature's grave,— 

From the strange passing show, stealing some theme 
To ponder in a dread and hallowed dream, 

Till the wild storm and thunder from on high 
Seem’'d to thy spirit but a lullaby. 

“ And oft thou wept’st and bow’dst thy spirit down 
Before this mystery of humanity— 

Of heaven revealed, and prophet’s imagery, 
Shewing the skirts of coming times foreknown. 





[157] 


Repine 
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Repine not on thy way, but let one thought 

Burn in thy frame—the Heaven-chastised are taught 
Strange joy in grief—nor praise nor Censure near, 

Be stained thy page of lite but with a tear!” R. 


ON RECEIVING AN AUTOGRAPH POEM BY HENRY KIRKE 
WHITE FROM HIS SISTER. 


‘Tur years which o’er the relics pass 

Of one for ever fled, 
But deeper in reflection’s glass 

The expressive lights they shed ; 
Of dear departed days they tell, 
Still whisper they a fond farewell 

When all beside is dead ; 
Ev'n from the dead they rise, they speak 
What to pourtray, all words are weak. 


But Fancy images the tale, 
And chronicles in light 
Those features, which destruction’s veil 
Has long removed from sight ; 
And thus, where Henry’s hand has been, 
Some spirit tears away the screen, 
Which wraps thy form in night ; 
And Thou, im thought, awak’st to gaze 
Upon the rites a stranger pays. 


As once I bent above thy tomb, 
And thought upon the brow 
Which sickness wrapt in early gloom, 
So bend I to thee now: 
Beside the dim communion-rail 
I knelt, amid the twilight pale, 
In secret to avow— 
By fond Aflection’s silent tear, 
And sigh, that thou indeed wert dear. 


If then my footstep echoed not 
Upon the sullen ground, 

If then the arches of the spot 
Gave back no sorrowing sound, 

It was not coldness—was not wrong— 
To jealous grief there does belong 
A stillness so profound, 

No uttered tones it will employ, 

They are too much allied to Joy. 


I could 














POETRY. [159] 


! could but with a holy awe 
Thy stone in sorrow steep, 

And view, without a wish to draw, 
The curtains of thy sleep: 

[ would not wish thee to return 

To new existence from thy urn, 
Though we should cease to weep: 

So gloriously thy being ran, 

The angel] trrumph’d o'er the man. 


It seemed whilst o’er thy life I bent, 
That then I knew thee well, 

And since so newly shrined a Saint, 
For love I sought thy cell; 

That whilst [ saw thee rise to bliss, 

The mantle of thy pensiveness 
Upon my spirit fell ;— 

Oh then, young lover of the lyre ! 

Oh, for thy steeds and car of fire ! 


But though far vanished into heaven, 
Enough remains behind 

Of thy sweet influences, to leven 
Our gloominess of mind. 

The vigils which thy heart has kept, 
The holy barp which thou hast swept 
Till music filled the wind, 

And thousand happy souls adored 
The stir of each Elysian chord,— 


These to the many ;—-and to me 
One melancholy leaf, 

Traced by thy viewless hand, shall be 
My comforter in grief. 

If thou, who mov’st in glory now, 

To Marah’s bitter wave could’st bow, 
My woes may be as brief, 

And boughs rent by thy sister’s arm 


May turn the wormwood into balm ! 
J.H. W. 


THE END. 
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